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BIOGRAPHIA  MEDICA. 


JACOB^lJS  (Oliger) 

A Profeffor  of  Phyfic  and  Philofophv  at  Copenhagen, 

Wa  S born  in  July  1650,  at  Arhufen,  in  the  peninfula 
of  Jutland,  whereof  his  father  was  bifhop,  and  who 
took  all  poflible  care  of  his  fon’s  education  ; but  dying 
in  1671,  he  was  fent  by  his  mother,  the  famous  Jaf- 
per  Bartholin’s  daughter,,  to  the  univerfity  of  Copen- 
hagen, where  he  took  the  ufual  degrees,  and  then 
travelled  to  the  principal  courts  in  Europe.  In  this 
tour  he  pafifed  through  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Hun- 
gary, England,  and  the  Netherlands.  His  view  was 
to  improve  himfelf  in  his  profeffion,  and  he  omitted 
no  opportunity  that  offered.  Upon  his  return  home 
in  1679,  he  received  letters  from  his  pr»nce,  appoint- 
ing him  profeffor  of  phyfic  and  philofophy  in  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom.  Ele  entered  upon  the  dif- 
chargeof  this  poft  in  1680,  and  performed  the  func- 
tions of  it  with  the  higheft  reputation  5 lb  that  befide 
the  honour  conferred  upon  him  by  the  univerfity, 
Chriftian  Vth,  king  of  Denmark,  committed  to  him 
the  charge  of  augmenting  and  putting  into  order 
that  celebrated  cabinet  of  curiofities,  which  his  pre- 
deceffors  had  begun  ; and  Frederic  IV,  in  1698,  made 
him  a counfellor  in  his  court  of  iuftice. 

Thus  loaded  with  honours,  as  well  as  beloved  and 
refpefted  by  his  compatriots,  he  palled  his  days  in 
Vol.  IE  £ tranquillity 
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tranquillity,  till  an  unforcfeen  ftroke  deprived  him  for 
ever  of  his  happinefs.  This  was  the  lofs  of  his  wife, 
Anne  Marguerite,  daughter  of  Thomas  Bartholin, 
who,  after  feventeen  years  of  marriage,  died  in  1698, 
leaving  him  father  of  fix  boys.  The  lofs  threw  him 
into  a melancholy,  which  at  length  proved  fatal.  In 
vain  he  fought  for  a remedy,  by  the  advice  of  his  fritrnds, 
in  a fecond  marriage  with  Anne  Fiftorph ; this  proved 
ineffedtual,  his  melancholy  increaled  ; and  after  lan- 
guifhing  under  it  near  three  years,  he  died  at  the  age 
of  51.  His  works  are  as  follow  : 

1.  <£  De  Ranis  DifTertatio,”  Roms,  1676. 

' 2 t “ Bartholomsi  Seals,  Equitis  Florentini,  Hi f- 
toria  Florentinorum,  &c.,>  Roms,  1677  ; the  famous 
Magliabecchi  furnifhed  him  with  this  MS.  from  the 
Medicean  library. 

3.  <c  Oratio  in  Obitnm  Tho.  Bartholini,”  1681. 

4.  <c  Compendium  InflitutionumMedicarunV’Haf- 
nis,  1684,  8 vo. 

5.  cf  De  Ranis  & Lacertis  Dififertatio,”  1686. 

6.  “ Francifci  Ariofli  de  Oleo  Montis  Zibinii,  feu 
Petroleo  Agri  Mutinenfis,  &c.”  1690. 

7.  “ Panegyricus  Chriftiano  Yto  di&us,”  1691. 

8.  £C  Gaudia  Arfloi  Orbis  ob  Thalamos  Auguftos 
Frederici  & Ludovics,”  1691. 

9.  cc  Mufeum  regium,  five  Catalogus  Rerum,  &c. 
qus  in  bafilica  Bibliotheca  Chriftiani  Quinti  Hafnis 
afTervantur,”  1796. 

He  had  a great  talent  for  poetry,  and  compofed  fe- 
veral  excellent  poems  upon  various  fubjedls,  fome  of 
which  have  been  publifhed.  He  left  the  chara&er  of 
a good  hufband,  a good  mailer,  a good  neighbour, 
and  a good  friend; 
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JAMES  (Dr. Robert)* 

An  Englifll  Phyfician  of  great  Eminence,  and  particularly  difFm- 
guithed  by  the  Preparation  of  an  excellent  Fever  Powder, 

Was  born  at  Kinverfton,  in  Staffordfhire,  A.D.  1703. 
His  father  was  a major  in  the  army  ; his  mother,  a 
lifter  of  Sir  Robert  Clarke.  He  was  of  St.  John's 
college  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.B. 
and  afterwards  pradtifcd  phyfic  at  Sheffield,  Litchfield, 
and  Birmingham,  fuccefiively.  Then  he  removed 
to  London,  and  became  a licentiate  in  the  college  of 
phyficians ; but  in  what  years  we  cannot  fay.  At 
London,  he  applied  himfelf  to  writing  as  well  as  prac- 
ticing phyfic ; and  in  1743,  publifhcd  a cc  Medicinal 
Dictionary,"  3 vols.  folio.  Soon  after  he  publifhed 
an  Englifli  tranflation,  with  a fupplement  by  himfelQ 
of  cc  Ramazzini  ae  Morbis  Artificum  5”  to  which  he 
alio  prefixed  a piece  of  Frederick  Hoffmann,  upon 
f<  Endemial  Diftempers,’'  8vo;  in  1746,  cc  The 
Practice  of  Phyfic,"  2 vols.  8vo;  in  1760,  u On 
Canine  Madnefs,"  8vo;  in  1764,  <c  A Difpenfiry," 
8vo. 

June  25,  1755,  when  the  king  was  at  Cambridge, 
James  was  admitted  by  a mandamus  to  the  dodtorfhip 
of  phyfic.  In  1778  were  publifhed,  u A Diflertation 
upon  Fevers,"  and  ct  A Vindication  of  the  Fever 
Powder,"  8vo,  with  <f  A fhort  Treatife  on  the  Dif- 
orders  of  Children,"  and  a very  good  print  of  Dr. 
James.  This  was  the  8th  edition  of  the  “Diflerta- 
tion,"  of  which  the  firft  was  printed  in  1751;  and 
the  purpofe  of  it  was,  to  let  forth  the  fuccefs  of  this 

# The  Life  of  Dr.  J ames  is  copied  into  the  Biographical 
Dictionary,  and  thence  into  this  collection,  from  Dr.  Ralph  Heath- 
cote’s  “Sylva,”  2d,  edit. 
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powder,  as  Well  as  to  defcribe  more  particularly  the 
manner  of  adminiftering  it.  The  “ Vindication’'  was 
pofthumous  and  unfinifhed,  for  he  died  March  23, 
17^6,  while  he  was  employed  upon  it.  The  editor 
informs  us,  that  cf  it  is  only  a part  of  a much  larger 
<(  tradt,  which  included  a defence  of  his  own  charac- 
<c  ter  and  conduct  in  his  profeffion ; and  was  oc- 
tc  cafioned,”  he  fays,  “ by  the  violent  and  calumnious 
“ attacks  of  his  brethren  of  the  faculty.” 

<c  Quonam  fato  fieri by  what  unaccountable  per- 
verfenefs  in  our  frame  does  it  happen,  that  we  fet  our- 
felves  fo  zealoufiy  againft  any  thing  new  ? The  fever 
powder  grew  into  repute  about  the  year  1750  ; and  it 
was  no  lboner  in  repute,  than  the  phyficians  began  to 
perfecute,  as  fome  time  after  the  chemifts  began  to 
counterfeit  it.  Two  fets  of  men  might  therefore  be 
confideredas  inimical  to  it;  the  phyficians  by  their  in- 
vedtives,  the  chemifts  by  their  adulterations;  and  the 
latter  would  difgrace  it  more  effectually  than  the  for- 
mer, by  occasioning  numbers  to  perilh,  whom  the 
genuine  powder  would  have  cured.  It  was,  it  feems,  fo 
natural  to  expect  the  perfection  of  fuch  a powder,  that 
one  of  the  profeffion  may  almoft  be  thought  to  have 
actually  foretold  it.  “ Can  any  one,”  fays  he,  <f  be- 
<c  hold  without  fcorn  fuch  drones  of  phyficians,  that 
iC  after  the  fpace  of  fo  many  hundred  years  expe- 
“ rience  and  pradtice  of  their  predeceffors,  not  one 
“ fingle  medicine  hath  yet  been  detected  by  them, 
“ that  hath  the  lead  force  directly  and  per fe  to  oppofe, 
cc  refill,  and  expel  a continual  fever.  Should  any  by 
« a more  fedulous  oblervation  pm  tend,  or  make  the 
ic  leaft  ftep  towards  the  difeovery  of  fuch  remedies, 
<f  their  hatred  and  envy  would  fwell  againft  him,  as  a 
cc  legion  of  devils  againft  virtue  ; whole  focieties  would 
“ dart  their  malice  at  him,  and  torture  him  with  all 
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" the  calumnies  imaginable,  without  flicking  at  any 
a thing  that  lhould  deftroy  him  root  and  branch  ; for  he 
c<  who  profefles  a reformation  of  the  art  of  phyfic,  mult 
<{  refolve  to  run  the  hazard  of  the  martyrdom  of  his 
“ reputation,  life,  and  eftate.”  Dr.  Morton,  who 
has  faved  millions  of  lives,  as  James  obferves,  by 
pointing  out  the  ufe  of  the  bark,  complains  of  the  op- 
pofition  made  to  that  medicine.  “ It  is  an  undoubted 
ct  truth,'*  fays  he,  “ that  there  were  many  villainous 
<c  flanderers  every  where,  efpecially  in  London,  who 
“ wickedly  and  artfully  confpired  to  fupprefs  the  rifing 
cf  reputation  of  this  febrifuge  ; left  by  this  fhort  me- 
<f  thod  of  curing  fevers,  they  fhould  lofe  the  oppor- 
u tunity  of  picking  the  pockets  of  their  patients." 

It  fhould  feem  as  if  an  inventor  was  in  a fimilar  fitu- 
ation  with  the  citizen  of  old,  who  could  not  propound 
a law,  without  a halter  about  his  necK.  Nay,  indeed 
in  a worfe  fituation,  as  having  a more  certain  fiery 
ordeal  to  go  through  ; for  the  law  might  pafs,  and  the 
propounder  efcape  hanging;  but  the  novelift,  or  in- 
novator, as  they  call  him,  is  fure  to  be  perfecuted. 
The  efficacy  of  James's  Powder  is,  we  prefume,  as 
well  eftablifhed  by  matter  of  fad,  as  the  efficacy  of 
any  medicine  that  ever  was  hit  on;  but  alas!  what  is 
matter  of  fad:  againft  prejudices  and  paffions  ? and  ef- 
pecially when  thefe  prejudices  and  paffions  are  inflamed 
and  heightened  by  interefted  and  felfifli  motives.  There 
was  once  a violent  diflfenfton  between  Peripatetics  and 
Galenifts,  about  the  origin  of  the  nerves  ; the  former 
deducing  them  from  the  heart,  the  latter  from  the 
brain.  A Galenical  anatomift  of  Venice  happened 
to  be  performing  at  a ledure  upon  the  fubjed,  when  a 
noble  Peripatetic,  his  antagonift,  was  prefent ; and  he 
proceeded  with  more  than  01  dinary  care,  becaufe  he 
had  the  convidion  of  this  Peripatetic  particularly  in 
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view.  He  differed  with  accuracy  each  minute  part ; 
and  laying  open  the  root  out  of  which  the  nerves  grew, 
publicly  exhibited  its  fituation  in  the  brain.  Upon 
which  turning  to  his  antagonift,  he  afked,  cc  if  he  were 
“ at  length  convinced,  that  the  nerves  fprungfrom  the 
cc  brain,  and  not  from  the  heart  who  after  fome 
paufe,  cc  allowed  indeed  the  fa  ft  ro  be  fo  very  plain 
Cf  and  obvious,  that  he  could  not  but  have  aiTented  to 
\ <c  it,  if  Ariflotle  had  not  declared  to  the  contrary.” 

* But  what  are  the  objections  to  this  juftly  famous 
powder  ? Why  fome  (it  is  faid)  refufe  to  give  it,  be- 
caufe  they  know  not  what  it  is ; and  indeed,  once  in 
my  hearing,  an  old  country  apothecary  (than  whom, 
exifteth  not  in  general  a more  felf-fufficient  creature) 
declared  himfelf  with  much  confcientious  formality  to 
this  purpofe,  cc  He  did  not  know,”  forfooth,  cc  of 
<c  what  it  was  compounded/’  He  had  better  have  faid, 
that  he  was  afraid  it  might  hurt  the  fale  of  his  drugs ; 
and  then,  though  he  would  have  faid  nothing  more 
than  what  every  body  knew,  he  would  at  lead  have 
fpoken  fenfe.  For,  did  the  dotard  know  the  confti - 
tuent  parts,  or  of  what  any  thing  was  compounded  ? 
fuppofing  integrity  and  philanthropy  to  be  any  way 
concerned,  his  bufinefs  was,  not  to  difpute  captioufly 
about  principia,  or  primogenial  particles,  but  to  fearch 
anxioufly  and  curioufly  into  fafts,  or  effcfts  ; and  if 
the  powder  was  found  to  operate  as  reprefented,  to 
give  it  at  all  adventures,  let  it  be  compounded  of  what 
it  would.  I could  not  fubmit  to  engage  upon  this 
occafion,  elfe  I might  have  referred  this  apothecary, 
as  I would  fome  of  his  betters,  to  Hippocrates  the  fa- 
ther of  them  all ; who,  far  from  difdaining,  and  fcorn- 
fully  rejecting  without  examination,  advifes  praftition- 

* The  words  of  Dr.  Heatlicote, 
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ers  to  examine  every  thing,  and  cc  to  inquire  of  all, 
“ phyficians  or  not,  if  in  any  cafe  they  know  of  any 
“ thing  ufeful.,>  And  furcly  with  good  reafon,  fmce, 
as  a late  phyfician  obferved,  “ even  ignorant  people, 
« not  knowing  the  theories  of  the  learned,  nor  there- 
<c  fore  raided  by  them,  have  fometimes  followed,  what 
*c  is  not  unfrequendy  a better  guide,  traditional  expe- 
rience. 

Another  objection  to  this  po'vder  is,  that  it  is  em- 
pirical. If  by  empirical  they  mean  a medicine  that 
has  been  tried  or  experienced,  as  the  w'ord  according 
to  its  Grecian  origin  imports,  lo  it  ought  to  be,  elfe  it 
may  be  good  for  nothing,  or  even  hurtful,  for  any 
thing  that  is  known.  But  they  do  not  mean  this,  they 
mean,  that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  Pharmac.  Londi- 
nenf. ; that  it  is  below  the  dignity  of  liberal  practice; 
and  that  in  ihort,  it  is  not  an  orthodox  medicine.  For 
there  is  an  orthodoxy  in  phyfic  as  well  as  in  divinity  ; 
and  a man  may  be  a heretic  with  the  profeflors  ofeither, 
if  he  fhall  offend  againtl  their  refpeftive  eftablifh- 
ments,  by  advancing  any  thing  new  or  inconflftent 
with  them.  Let,  however,  what  will  become  of  or- 
thodoxy, truth  in  all  cafes  ought  to  prevail ; and  efpe- 
cially  as  in  the  prefent,  where  the  fafety  and  lives  of 
men  are  at  flake ; for  as  James  himfelf  writes,  “ if 
the  dignity  of  phyfic,  like  that  of  Moloch,  is  to  be 
fupported  by  human  facrifkes,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
civil  fociety,  to  treat  both  the  art  and  its  profeflors 
cf  like  the  knights- templars,  who,  for  their  tranfeen- 
<c  dent  villainies,  were  extirpated  from  the  face  of  the 
cc  earth.” 

Another  circumftance  which  hath  been  urged  to 
difgrace  the  powder  is,  that  “ it  hath  no  lpecific  effi- 
<c  cacy  in  the  cure  of  fevers,  and  that  other  medicines 
iC  will  do  as  well”  We  verily  believe,  and  our  faith 
4 B 4 is 
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is  grounded  on  matter  of  fact;  that  it  hath  fpecific  qua- 
lities ; that  it  will  cure  fevers  more  effedually  and 
more  fpeedily  than  any  other  medicine;  but  were  this 
not  fo,  and  were  it  only  of  equal  efficacy  with  others, 
there  is  furely  fomething  very  ungenerous  and  malign 
in  the  cavil ; for,  what  does  it  amount  to  ? v/hy  it 
amounts  to  this,  viz.  that  Dr.  James  is  a bufy,  for- 
ward, prefumptuous  fellow,  for  labouring  to  diftinguilh 
himfelf  by  being  ufeful  in  his  profeffion,  and  ought 
particularly  to  be  difcouraged,  hated,  and  perfecuted, 
for  afpiring  after  a fpecific,  which  none  of  his  frater- 
nity had  been  able  to  difcover.  Thus  we  recoiled  an 
Athenian  voter,  a notable  wifeacre  doubtlefs,  who, 
when  afked  why  he  thought  Anilides  deferving  of  ba- 
nifhment,  replied,  that <c  for  his  part  he  knew  nothing 
<c  of  Ariflides,  but  that  he  had  no  notion  of  his  pre- 
cc  tending  to  be  juft  above  others “ fe  ignorare 

Ariflidem,  led  fibi  non  placere,  quod  tarn  cupide 
cc  elaboraffet,  ut  praster  caeteros  juft  us  appellare- 
' “ tur.” 

To  conclude  ; if  James  did  not  live  to  fee  his  pow- 
der received,  and  its  ufe  adopted  univerfally , he  only 
experienced  what  all  advancers  of  new  things  expe- 
rienced before  him ; unlefs  we  may  except  Harvey, 
the  difcoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  who  is  faid 
by  Hobbes  to  have  been  <c  the  only  one  that  conquered 

envy  in  his  life-time,  and  faw  his  new  dodrine  every 
<c  where  eftablifhed.”  Harveius  folus,  quod  fciam, 
Ci  dodrinam  novam,  fuperata  invidia,  vivens  ftabi- 
u livit.”  Dr.  James  married,  and  left  fons  and 
daughters. 
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JAQUES  (Frere) 

A celebrated  French  Lithotomift,  who  flourifhed  about  the  end  of 

the  laft  Century, 

Frequently  performed  the  operation  of  lithotomy  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  and  was  at  that  time  the  fubjedh  of 
every  one's  converfation.  About  the  year  1697,  this 
man,  who  was  an  oblcure  monk,  went  to  Paris  from 
fome  of  the  extreme  parts  of  France,  in  a very  mi- 
ferable  condition,  being  both  deftitute  of  money,  food, 
and  clothes,  but  of  an  open  and  tree  temper ; his  fim- 
plicity  of  mind  was  judged  commendable  by  fome  of 
the  French  writers.  Here  he  produced,  and  fhewed 
almoft  ro  every  one,  the  many  teftimonies  of  patients, 
who  had  been  happily  cut  and  cured  by  his  fafe  and 
eafy  method,  in  the  feveral  provinces  of  France.  And 
though  his  mode  was  yet  unknown  to  any  of  the  fur- 
geons,  he  made  no  fecret  of  it : as  for  the  reward  of 
his  labours,  he  required  nothing  more  than  would  pay 
for  the  mending  of  his  ftioes  and  his  inftruments.  At 
length  he  addrefted  himfelf  to  the  chief  furgeons  and 
phyficians  of  the  French  king  at  Paris,  defiring  that 
he  might  have  the  liberty  of  cutting  and  curing  fuch 
patients,  as  were  aftli&ed  with  the  ftone  in  that  city, 
and  in  the  great  hofpitals,  by  his  new  and  yet  unheard- 
of  method : at  the  fame  time  ftrenuoufly  averting, 
that  his  chief  defign  in  vifiting  Paris  was  to  teach  them 
a better  method  of  cutting  for  the  ftone.  Hereupon 
the  furgeons,  and  particularly  the  lithotomifts,  were 
highly  difpleafed,  that  Jaques  fhould  put  himfelf  upon 
a par  with  themfelves  ; but  being  induced  through 
motives  of  curiofity,  they  permitted  him  to  perform 
an  operation  firft  upon  a dead  fubjeft,  that  had  a ftone 
conveyed  into  the  bladder. 
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T he  dead  fubje£l  being  made  ready,  and  many  fur- 
geons  and  phyficians  prefent,  Jaques  began  his  ope- 
ration in  the  following  manner:  firft,  the  body  being 
laid  and  fecured  in  the  proper  poHure  upon  the  table, 
he  then  palled  a common  tubulated  catheter  into  the 
bladder  in  the  ufual  method,  and  therewith  he  extruded 
the  fide  of  the  bladder  in  the  left  part  of  the  peri- 
naeum.  He  then  made  an  incifion  with  a knife  a little 
longer  than  the  common  biftoury,  near  the  perineum, 
but  in  a manner  lomewhat  different  from  the  ufual  prac- 
tice of  that  time ; for  guiding  the  knife  upwards  from 
the  anus,  near  which  he  entered  it,  he  divided  the  parts 
nearly  in  a right  line,  in  the  left  fide  of  the  perinreum, 
about  two  fingers  breadth  from  its  raphe,  the  incifion 
reaching  obliquely  to  about  the  middle  of  the  peri- 
naeum,  in  which  he  cut  through  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, and  part  of  the  bladder  itfelf,  without  injuring 
any  other  part  of  the  urethra.  Then  paffing  his  finger 
through  the  wound  into  the  bladder,  he  fearched  for 
the  feat  of  the  Hone  ; which  done,  he  palled  a fpoon- 
like  inftrument  through  the  wound,  and  having  thereby 
introduced  a pair  of  Hone  forceps,  the  catheter  being 
withdrawn,  he  extracted  the  fame  very  dexteroufly,  to 
the  great  admiration  of  the  fpe&ators,  notwithHanding 
the  ltone  was  nearly  as  big  as  a common  hen’s  egg.  The 
operation  being  thus  concluded,  the  furgeons,  upon 
infpefting  the  body,  found,  that  this  new  lithotomift 
had  ftrH  cut  through  the  common  integuments  of  the 
perineum  to  about  the  length  of  two  fingers  breadth  ; 
that  the  wound  next  pafied  between  the  accelerator 
and  erecHor  mufcleof  the  penis,  without  injuring  either 
of  them,  till  it  had  reached  and  penetrated  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  and  part  of  its  body  in  a right  line  for  • 
about  an  inch,  according  to  the  pra&ice  in  the  appa- 
ratus minor : and,  laflly,  he  had  extracted  the  Hone 

through 
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through  this  incifion.  The  particulars  of  the  cafe  being 
duly  con fidered,  ieveral  of  the  moft  prudent  furgeons 
there  prefent,  and  particularly  Menus,  could  not  help 
thinking,  that  this  new  method  of  lithotomy  was 
much  preferable  to  the  method  of  cutting  by  the  ap- 
paratus major,  and  muft  be  attended  with  lefs  danger. 
For  in  the  common  method  of  cutting  by  the  appa- 
ratus major,  it  is  not  only  neceffary  to  divide  the  ure- 
thra, but  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  its  narrow 
Iphindter,  together  with  the  proftate  gland,  are  alfo 
violently  dilated  and  contufed  ; and  if  the  (tone  fhould 
be  confiderably  large,  thefe  parts  muft  be  (till  further 
injured  by  the  violence  ufed  for  its  extradiion.  As  the 
majority,  however,  of  the  moft  eminent  furgeons 
and  lithotomifts  were  not  fond  of  promoting  new  me- 
thods introduced  by  inferior  hands,  we  need  not  won- 
der, that  they  would  not  permit  the  new  lithotomift  to 
perform  his  operation  on  a living  patient. 

Jaques,  finding  himfelf  thus  coldly  received  by  the 
Parifians,  addrefted  himfelf  to  the  king’s  furgeons  and 
phyficians,  who  then  refided  with  the  court  at  Fontain- 
bleau,  and  to  them  he  (hewed  his  letters  of  recom- 
mendation, and  teftimonies  of  patients  who  had  hap- 
pily  b een  cured  by  him  in  the  feveral  parts  of  France; 
requefting  of  them,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  per- 
form his  new  method  of  lithotomy  upon  a certain  young 
man,  a taylor,  there,  afflidted  with  the  (tone,  which 
requeft  was  immediately  granted.  Jaques  performed 
the  operation  according  to  the  preceding  method,  fo 
fuccefsfully  before  the  king’s  phyficians  and  furgeons, 
that,  to  his  great  applaule,  the  patient  was  in  lefs  than 
three  weeks  feen  walking  about  in  the  areas,  and  not 
troubled  with  any  of  the  bad  fymptoms,  which  ufually 
attended  the  common  method  of  cutting.  This  lucky 
inftance  of  his  fuccefs  brought  Jaques  to  be  taken  no- 
tice 
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tice  of  and  refpefted  by  every  body,  even  by  the  king 
himfelf,  and  made  mod  of  the  rarifians  look  upon 
him  as  a phyfician  fent  from  heaven  for  the  relief  of 
mankind,  by  his  new  and  better  method  of  lithotomy. 
In  the  fpring  following,  therefore,  having  obtained 
the  king's  licence,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  per- 
formed his  operation  upon  a great  number  of  patients, 
being  always  attended  with  fuch  a crowd  of  fpe&ators, 
that  at  laft  it  became  neceffary  to  have  a guard  of  fol- 
diers,  to  keep  the  tumult  in  order. 

Upon  opening  and  infpecting  the  unfuccefsful  fub- 
je6ts  of  Jaques’s  operation,  it  was  obferved  by  Me- 
nus and  Dionis,  that  the  bladder  was  very  often  quite 
cut  from  the  urethra : in  others  they  found  a cancer, 
or  an  incipient  mortification  of  the  bladder  and  intef- 
tines;  and  in  others,  the  mufcles,  nerves,  and  blood- 
veffels  of  the  penis,  had  been  divided  by  the  knife. 
In  fome,  the  elevating  mufcle  of  the  anus  and  blood- 
vefiels  from  the  hypogaftrics  were  cut  afunder ; in 
others,  the  back  part  of  the  bladder  was  obferved 
three  or  four  times  perforated  towards  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen  ; and  in  others,  the  wound  of  the  blad- 
der appeared  unequally  lacerated  and  diftorted.  In 
fome  patients  he  perforated  the  reftum,  fo  that  the 
feces  were  difeharged  through  the  wound ; and  in 
feveral  women  whom  he  cut,  he  not  only  wounded 
the  bladder,  but  alfo  the  vagina  and  re&um ; and,  laftly, 
by  his  wounding  fome  of  the  adjacent  large  blood- 
vefifels,  there  followed  fo  profufe  a hemorrhage,  that 
the  patient  fometimes  expired,  either  under  the  knife, 
or  foon  after  the  operation. 

Jaques,  having  thus  imprudently  treated  fuch  a 
number  of  patients,  and  fo  confiderable  a perfon  as  the 
marlhal  de  Loyre  being  almoft  dead  the  day  after 

he  was  cut,  with  the  moll  excruciating  pains,  but  hap- 
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pily  preferved  by  the  afiiftance  of  M.  Fagon,  the  chief 
phyfician  and  a prudent  furgeon  : it  naturally  followed, 
that  the  reputation  of  this  new  lithotomift  began  now 
to  be  turned  into  difgrace,  infomuch  that  the  generality 
of  the  Parifians  quickly  pronounced  him  a very  igno- 
rant and  imprudent  operator.  He,  therefore,  quitted 
thofe  quarters,  and  after  travelling  over  molt  parts  of 
France,  he  went  at  laft  into  Holland,  particularly  to 
Amfterdam  and  to  Leyden,  and  thence  he  went 
through  mod  of  the  principal  countries  and  cities  in 
Germany,  performing  his  operation  in  all  of  thenn, 
but  generally  with  his  former  ill  fuccefs.  But  what 
with  his  rafhnefs  and  cruelty,  the  unfitnefs  of  his  in- 
ftruments,  and  wilful  negligence,  he  could  not  eftablifh 
any  reputation  in  thofe  parts,  elpecially  for  the  firft 
years  : he  afterwards,  however,  began  to  alter  and  im- 
prove in  his  operation,  and  in  the  year  1712,  he  cut 
fixteen  patients  at  Strafburgh  with  great  fuccefs,  mak- 
ing ufe  of  a grooved  catheter,  and  laying  afide  his 
rafh  manner  of  operating. 

But,  however  imprudent  or  rafh  might  be  the  prac- 
tice of  Jaques  in  his  operation  formerly,  it  is  certain, 
that  his  method  was  of  eflential  fervice  in  giving  more 
prudent  furgeons  a hint  of  improving  their  practice. 
Thus,  from  this  method  of  lithotomy,  as  Dionis 
jultly  obferves  in  his  chapter  on  that  fubjedt,  in  his 
chirurgical  operations,  others  were  diredted  to  improve 
and  perfedt  the  operation  of  pundturing  the  perineum, 
to  empty  the  bladder  in  a fupprefiion  of  urine. 

The  celebrated  furgeon  at  Paris,  M.  Menus,  made  it 
his  bufinefs  to  publifh  a treatife  on  this  method  of  litho- 
tomy, to  perfuade  furgeons  to  adopt  the  pradtice  of  it: 
though  in  a little  time  afterwards,  he  ufed  all  his  en- 
deavours to  dilTuade  them  from  it  again.  But  he  pro- 
poled  it  with  this  improvement  j that  inllead  of  the 
. - ' ■ common 
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common  tubulated  catheter,  like  that  ufed  by  Jaque?, 
the  operator  fhould  cut  upon  a grooved  catheter,  like 
that  ufed  in  the  apparatus  major.  This  grooved  ca-' 
theter  being  patted  into  the  bladder,  and  then  held  in 
the  left  hand,  he  fays,  is  next  to  be  protruded  out- 
ward againft  the  left  fide  of  the  perinsum,  as  tvas  the 
practice  of  Jaques.  The  lithotomift  mutt:  then  pro- 
ceed to  cut  through  the  perineum,  into  the  groove  of 
the  catheter,  fo  as  to  divide  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
with  fome  part  of  its  body  which  lies  next  to  it,  conti- 
nuing the  incifion  cautioufiy  onward,  till  the  aperture 
is  big  enough  for  the  extraction  of  the  ftone.  Through 
the  wound  thus  made  is  to  be  introduced  a hollow  con- 
ductor into  the  bladder,  termed  by  the  French  a gor- 
geret,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  ufual  in  the  apparatus 
major  : and,  laftly,  by  introducing  a pair  of  convenient 
forceps,  the  ftone  itfelf  is  to  be  extra&ed.  But  though 
we  mutt:  here  confefs  M.  Merius  to  be  the  firft  and  real 
improver  of  Jaqijes’s  method  of  lithotomy,  yet  we 
believe  he  never  made  trial  of  it  upon  any  living  fub- 
jeCt : but  foon  after  he  had  made  this  improvement, 
he  again  rejeClcd  it,  pronouncing  it  unfafe,  and  much 
inferior  to  the  common  method  by  the  apparatus  ma- 
jor. However,  he  was  the. primary  occafion  of  this 
method  being  performed  as  he  had  corrected  it,  by 
the  celebrated  M.  Marefchal,  who  cut  by  it  with  fuc- 
cefs  at  Paris  not  long  after  Jacques,  if  we  may  rely 
on  what  we  find  written  in  Dr.  Litter’s  Journey 
to  Paris ; which  pattage  is  fo  extraordinary,  that 
it  feems  furprifing  that  it  was  never  taken  notice 
of  by  any  of  the  French  or  even  Englifh  writers 
on  the  fubjeCt.  We  fhall  therefore  relate  the  affair, 
as  it  may  be  found  in  the  faid  journey  of  Dr.  Litter, 
which  account  was  given  him  after  his  return  from 
Paris  to  London,  by  another  learned  Englifhman, 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Proley,  who  ftill  rcfided  at  Paris,  and  faw  Jaques 
cut  for  the  ftone  there  in  1698,  Auguft  2,  when  he 
fent  the  do&or  the  letter  now  mentioned,  in  which  we 
meet  with  the  following  paffage  : fC  That  the  furgeons 
tc  of  Paris  greatly  ran  down  Jaques,  notwithftanding 
" they  followed  his  method.  For  M.  Marefchal  had, 
<c  from  that  time,  cut  for  the  ftone  according  to 
« Jaques’s  method,  with  only  this  difference,  that  he 
« ufed  a grooved,  in  (lead  of  the  common  catheter, 
<c  And  that  M.  Le  Rue,  another  furgeon  of  the  hof- 
« pital  of  La  Charite,  had,  at  the  fame  time,  cut  ac- 
cc  cording  to  the  old  method ; but  not  with  fuch  good 
<f  luccefs  as  M.  Marefchal  had  praftifed  the  method 
ct  of  Jaques.  For  that  ail  who  had  been  cut  by  M. 
<f  Marefchal  were  then  alive  and  well:  but  that  M. 
cc  Le  Rue  had  loft  feveral,  and  that  even  thofe  who 
“ furvived  his  method  were  not  fo  foon  well  as  the 
cc  others/’  , 

But  whether  or  no  the  fame  method  was  continued, 
and  often  repeated  by  M.  Marefchal,  or  others  after 
him  at  Paris,  w^e  have  no  accounts.  It  feems  a little 
extraordinary,  that  none  of  the  French  writers  fhould 
have  taken  any  notice  of  this  affair,  fince  M.  Mare- 
fchal faw  the  firft  operation  that  was  performed  by 
Morand  and  Perchetus  at  Paris  in  1730,  according 
to  Mr.  Chefelden’s  emendations,  as  Morand  himfelf 
informs  us,  in  Memoir.  Acad.  Reg.  1731.  But  M. 
Garangeot  declares  Perchetus  to  be  the  firft  that  cut 
for  the  ftone  by  the  lateral  operation  after  Jaques  at 
Paris:  fee  his  “ Operat.  Chirurg.”  tom.  ii,  p.  230  ; 
which  may  be  beft  judged  of  and  decided  by  the 
French  furgeons.  Vide  cc  Heftier*  s Surgery,”  vol.  ii, 
p,  205,  &c. 
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JEBB  (Samuel)  m.d. 

A Native  of  Nottingham,  and  a Member  of  Peter  Hotife# 

Cambridge, 

Became  attached  to  the  nonjurors,  and  accepted  the 
office  of  librarian  to  the  celebrated  Jeremy  Collyer. 
Whilft  at  Peter  Houfe,  he  printed  a tranflation  of 
<c  Martyn’s  Anfwers  to  Emlyn,  1718,”  8vo;  re- 
printed in  17  19;  in  which  latter  year  he  infcribed  to 
that  fociety  his  <c  Studiorum  Frii'nithe,’’  namely,  cc  S. 
Juftini  Martyris  cum  Tryphone  Dialogus,  1719,”  8vo* 
On  leaving  the  univerlity,  he  married  a relation  of  . 
the  celebrated  apothecary  Mr.  Dillingham,  of  Red- 
lion-fquare,  under  whom  he  took  ledtures  in  phar- 
macy and  chemiftry,  by  the  recommendation  of  Dr* 
Mead,  and  afterwards  pradlifed  phyfic  at  Stratford  by 
Bow.  In  1722,  he  was  editor  of  the  Bibliotheca  Li- 
teraria,”  a learned  work,  of  which  only  ten  numbers 
were  printed,  and  in  which  are  interfperfed  the  obfer- 
vations  of  Maffion,  WalTe,  and  other  eminent  fcholars 
of  the  time.  He  alfo  publiffied,  1.  “ De  Vita  et 
Rebus  geftis  Mariae,  Scotorum  Regime,  Franciae  Do- 
tarise.”  2.  “ The  Hiftory  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Dowager  of  France,  ex- 
tracted from  original  Records  and  Writers  of  Credit, 
1725,0  8 vo.  3.  t£  An  Edition  of  Ariftides,  with 
Notes,  1728,”  2 volumes,  410.  4.  A beautiful  and 

corredt  edition  of  “ Joannis  Cali  Britanni  de  Canibus 
Britannicis  Liber  unus  ; de  variorum  Animalium  et 
Stirpium,  &c.  Liber  unus  ; de  Libris  propriis  Liber 
unus;  de  Prcnunciatione  Graicre  et  Latimu  Linguae, 
cum  Scriptione  nova,  Libellus;  ad  optimorum  Exem- 
plarium  Fidem  rccogniti  ; a S.  Jelb,  M.  D.  Lend, 
17 29/*  8 vo.  5.  An  edition  of  Bacon’s  cc  Opus 
8 Majus,” 
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Majus/’  folio,  cc  neatly  and  accurately  printed  for  W. 
Bowyer,  17 33.”  6.  “ Humph.  Hodii,  Lib.  2,  de 

Gfaecis  illuftribus  Linguae  Graecae  Literarumque  hu- 
maniorum  Inftauratoribus,  &c.  Lond.  1 42,”  8vo. 
<c  Promittitur  de  Vita  et  Scriptis  ipfius  Humph-redi 
Differtatio,  auftore  S.  Jebb,  M.  D.”  * He  wrote  alfo 
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the  epitaph  infcribed  on  a fmali  pyramid  between  Haut 
Buiffon  and  Marquife,  in  the  road  to  Boulogne,  about 
feven  miles  from  Calais,  in  memory  cf  Edward  Se- 
bright, Efq.  of  Croxton  in  Norfolk,  three  other 
Englifh  gentlemen,  and  two  lervants,  who  were  ail 
murdered,  Sept.  20,  1723.  The  pyramid  being  de- 
cayed, was  taken  down  about  1757,  and  a fmali  ora- 
tory or  chapel  erected  on  the  fide  of  the  road. 

In  1749,  Dr.  Jebb  pofleffed  all  Mr.  Bridge’s  MSS. 
relative  to  the  cc  Hiftorv  of  Northamptonfhire/' 
which  were  afterwards  bought  by  Sir  Thomas  Cave, 
baronet.  Dr.  Jebb  pradlifed  at  Stratford  with  great 
fuccefs  till  within  a few  years  of  his  death,  when  he 
retired  with  a moderate  fortune  into  Derbyfhire,  where 
he  died  March  9,  1772,  leaving  feveral  children,  one 
of  whom  was  the  late  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  M.  D.  one  of 
the  phyficians  extraordinary  to  his  majefty.  His -bro- 
ther, Dr.  John  Jebb,  married  a filler  of  the  late  gene- 
ral Ganfell,  one  of  whofe  fons  was  the  juftly  celebrated 
John  Jebb,  M.D.  F.  R.  S.  of  Craven-ftreet. 

IMPERIALI  (John*  Baptist) 

A celebrated  Phyfician, 

Was  born  at  Vicenza  in  1658,  of  the  noble  family  of 
his  name,  which  is  one  of  the  24  nobles  of  Genoa. 
He  ftudied  at  Verona,  and  afterwards  at  Boulogne, 
under  Jerome  Mercurialis  and  Frederic  Pendofius. 
He  made  a great  progrefs  in  the  languages  and  the 
Vol,  II#  C fciences, 
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fciences,  and  became  one  of  the  mod  able  men  of  his 
time.  He  excelled  particularly  in  philolophy  and 
phyfic,  which  he  taught  with  fuccefs  at  Padua.  Upon 
his  return  to  Vicenza,  he  pradtifed  his  profeflion  with 
extraordinary  reputation  till  his  death,  which  happened 
in  May  162  ?,  at  54  years  of  age. 

HECompofed  feveral  things,  and  wrote  well  in  Latin 
both  in  profe  and  verfe.  He  left  a fon,  John  Im- 
pcriali,  who  was  an  ingenious  man,  and  author  of  an 
elogy  on  his  hither,  befide  two  other  pieces  in  good 
efteem ; one  entitled,  cc  Mufeum  hiftoricurn,  feu  de 
Viris  Dodtrime  illuftribus,  ” and  the  other,  <c  Mufeum 
phyfic  um,  five  de  humano  Ingenio.” 

JONES  (John) 

A Phyfician,  and  Native  of  Wales, 

Studied  at  both  the  univerfities,  particularly  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  a medical  degree  ; and  became 
eminent  in  his  profeffion  at  Bath,  in  Nottingham fhi re, 
and  Derbyfhire.  He  mentions  curing  a perfon  at 
Louth  in  1562,  and  the  date  of  his  laft  publication  is 
in  1579-  Lie  was  author  of  the  following  pieces  : 

1.  “ The  Dial  of  Agues,”  London,  155 6. 

2.  cc  The  Benefit  of  the  antient  Bathes  at  Buck- 
Ilone,  which  cure  moll  grievous  Sickneffes,”  London 
157  2.  This  is  dated  from  King’s  Mede,  near  Derby, 
and  dedicated  to  George  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewfbury, 
who  had  built  a large  lodging  lioufe  at  Buxton,  and 
added  other  conveniences  to  the  baths.  The  work 
contains  very  little  concerning  either  the  nature  or  hif- 
tory  of  thefe  baths : but  chiefly  general  directions, 
compiled  from  ancient  authors,  relative  to  the  diet 
and  regimen  proper  to  be  ufed  with  a courle  of  bath- 
ing. He  fuppofes  a little  fulphur,  but  not  much  of 
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any  mineral  fubflance,  to  be  contained  in  the  Buxton 
waters ; and  peculiarly  charadterizes  them  from  their 
pleafant,  delicate,  and  moderate  temperature : thence 
inferring  their  efficacy  in  depravation,  diminution,  and 
abolition  of  the  action  of  the  parts. 

j.  “ The  Bathes  of  Bath’s  Ayde,  wonderful  and 
moft  excellent  again!!  very  many  Sickneffes,”  Lon- 
don, 1752.  This  is  dated  from  Afple  Hall  near  Not- 
tingham, and  dedicated  to  Henry  earl  of  Pembroke. 
An  addrefs  is  prefixed  c<  to  his  Friends,  Kinsfolk,  and 
Allies  of  Bath,  Briftol,  Wells,  and  other  neighbour- 
ing Places.”  He  begins  his  work  with  eftabliffiing 
the  fame  and  antiquity  of  the  baths  of  Bath,  and  gives 
a genealogy  of  king  Bladud  up  to  Adam.  In  his  fe- 
cond  part  much  learning  is  difplayed  on  the  caufe  of 
heat  in  thermal  waters ; which  he,  with  Ariftotle, 
fuppofes  to  be  fubterranean  fire.  The  third  chapter 
chiefly  .turns  upon  the  Galenical  diftindtion  of  things 
natural,  non- natural,  and  contrary  to  nature.  The 
fourth  is  more  proper  to  his  fubjedt,  containing  rules 
for  the  ufe  of  the  Bath  waters.  He  mentions  drink- 
ing the  water  as  well  as  bathing,  and  recommends  as 
much  as  the  ftomach  will  bear,  the  flrft  thing  in  the 
morning.  The  time  diredted  for  (laying  in  the  bath 
is,  for  perfons  of  a hot  temperament,  weak  and  thin, 
from  five  to  fix  in  the  morning,  and  the  fame  in  the 
evening ; for  thofe  of  a contrary  habit,  two  hours  in 
the  morning,  and  an  hour  and  a half  in  the  evening. 
Our  author  fays,  he  is  the  fecond  perfon  after  Dr.  Tur- 
ner who  has  taken  notice  of  thefe  waters.  He  pub- 
lifhed  alfo  the  following  works  : 

4.  “ A brief,  excellent,  and  profitable  Difcourfe  of 
the  natural  Beginning  of  all  growing  and  living  Things, 
Heat,  Generation,  London,  1574. 
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5.  ct  A TranQation  from  Latin  into  Englifh  of 
Galen's  four  Books  of  Elements. " London  1574. 

6.  <c  The  Art  and  Science  of  preferving  of  Body 
and  Soul  in  Health,  Wifdom,  and  Catholic  Religion," 
1759,  4to, — Vide  Aikin's  “ Biographical  Memoirs 

of  Medicine,"  p.  156,  &c. 

/ 

JONSTON  (John) 

A learned  Polifh  Naturalifi  and  Phyfician, 

Was  born  at  Sambter  in  Great  Poland,  in  1603.  He 
travelled  all  over  Europe,  and  was  efteemed  every 
where  by  the  learned.  He  afterwards  bought  the 
eftate  of  Ziebendorr,  in  the  duchy  of  Lignitz,  in  Silefia, 
where  he  died  in  1675  ; having  published,  <c  A Natu- 
ral Hiftory  of  Birds,  Fillies,  Quadrupeds,  Infedts, 
Serpents,  and  Dragons,"  in  1653,  folio:  as  alfo  a 
piece  upon  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  feftivals,  in  1660 ; 
<c  A Thaumatography,"  in  1661,  and  fome  poems. 
Vide  cf  Konig.  Bib."  vet.  et  nov. 

o 

•* 

JORDEN  (Edward) 

Horn  in  the  Year  1569,  at  High  Alden  in  Kent,  and  probably  edu- 
cated at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford. 

After  completing  his  ftudies  in  his  own  country,  he 
travelled  abroad,  vifiting  feveral  foreign  univerfnies, 
and  taking  his  degree  of  doftor  in  that  of  Padua. 
On  his  return  he  pradtifed  for  a time  in  London,  where 
he  became  a member  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  and 
was  in  great  reputation  for  learning  and  abilities.  Dr. 
Jorden  'removed  after  fome  time  from  London  to 
Bath,  where  he  fpent  all  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  uni- 
verfally  refpedted  as  well  in  his  private  character  as  his 
medical  capacity. 
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Our  phyfician  had  a natural  propenfity  to  the  ftudies 
of  chemiftry  and  mineralogy,  and  as  thefe  were  the 
foundation  of  the  fame  he  acquired  by  his  <c  1 reatife 
on  Bathes  and  Mineral  Waters,”  fo  they  were  the  oc- 
cafion  of  diminifiring  his  fortune,  by  engaging  him  in  a 
* proj eft  of  manufacturing  alum.  "Where  nis  works 
were  fituate  we  are  not  told  ; but  a grant  he  had  ob- 
tained from  king  James  of  the  profit  of  them  was  re- 
voked at  the  importunity  of  a courtier  in  that  monopo- 
lizing age  : and  though  he  made  application  for  re- 
drefs,  he  could  not  obtain  it,  notwithstanding  the  king 
appeared  particularly  fenfible  of  the  hardfhip  of  his 
cafe.  That  this  difappointment  was  of  a nature  not 
eafily  to  be  forgotten,  may  be  concluded  from  a paf- 
fage  in  his  book,  where,  his  fubjeCb  leading  him  to 
treat  of  alum  fprings,  he  thus  gives  vent  to  his  feel- 
ings. C£  Now  I come  to  allum  (indignum  vox  ipfa 
<c  jubet  renovare  dolorem)  the  greateft  debtor  I have, 
£C  and  I the  belt  benefactor  to  it,  as  fhall  appear  when 
<c  I think  fit  to  publifh  the  artifice  thereof.”  Dr. 
Jorden  was  conftitutionally  fubjeCt  to  the  gout  and 
(lone,  and  died  in  his  63d  year,  January  7th,  1632. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  in 
Bath,  d'he  two  following  were  his  only  publications ; 

1.  cc  A briefe  Difcourfe  of  a Difeafe  called  the  Suffo- 
cation of  the  Mother,”  1603. 

2.  cc  A Difcourfe  of  Natural  Bathes  and  Mineral 
Waters.”  1631,  qto. — Vide  Aikin’s  “ Biographical 
TvTemoirs  of  Medicine,”  p.231,  &c, 

' JOUBERT  (Laurence) 

Counfellor  and  Phyfician  to  the  King  of  France,  firft  Doftor  Regent, 

ar*p  Chancellor  and  Judge  of  the  Univerfity  of  Montpellier, 

* # 

Was  born  at  Valence  in  Dauphiny,  in  1529.  Having 
made  choice  of  phyfic  for  his  profeflion,  he  went  to 

C 3 Paris, 
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Paris,  where  he  ftudied  that  art  under  Sylvius : and 
going  thence  to  Italy,  he  attended  the  le&ures  of 
L’Argentier.  After  this  he  continued  his  ftudies  at 
Montbrifon,  a city  in  the  county  of  Forez.  At  laft, 
going  to  Montpellier,  he  became  the  favourite  difciple 
of  Rondelet,  upon  whofe  death  he  fucceeded  to  the 
regius  profeflbrffiip  of  phyfic  in  that  univerfity  in 
1567  5 having  given  abundant  proofs  of  his  merit  by 
the  difputations  which  he  held  for  four  days  upon  feve- 
ral  thefes.  Thefe  were  afterwards  printed  among 
fome  others  of  his  tradls  at  Lyons  in  1571.  The 
fame  of  this  phyfician  was  fo  prodigious,  that  nothing 
was  deemed  too  difficult  for  his  (kill,  infomuch  that 
Henry  the  third,  who  paffionately  wifhed  to  have  chil- 
dren, lent  for  him  to  Paris,  to  remove  thofe  obftacles 
which  rendered  his  marriage  fruitlefs.  In  this,  how- 
ever, the  king  was  difappointed.  Joueert  died  in 
1582.  His  writings  in  Latin  and  French  are  nume- 
rous; the  Latin  were  printed  at  Frankfort,  1582, 
3599,  and  1645,  *n  two  volumes,  folio.  They  are 
nearly  all  upon  phyfic  and  furgery. 

Much  offence  was  given,  and  many  clamours  were 
raifed  by  one  piece,  which  he  published  under  the 
title  of  (C  V ulgar  Errours/5'  wherein  he  treated  the  fub- 
jedts  of  virginity  and  generation  in  fuch  plain  terms, 
as  had  never  before  appeared  in  the  French  language. 
He  was  even  fo  free  as  to  produce  three  affidavits  of 
matrons,  who,  at  the  magiftrate’s  command,  had  exa- 
mined whether  fome  maidens,  who  complained  that 
they  had  been  ravifhed,  had  fufficient  real  on  for  that 
complaint.  Joubert  compares  together  the  expref- 
fions  which  thefe  matrons  made  life  of,  yet  lie  dedi- 
cated this  book  to  the  queen  of  Navarre,  confort  to 
Henry  the  fourth.  But  all  the  clamours,  inftead  of 
flopping  the  fale  of  the  book,  as  was  intended,  had  a 
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contrary  efFeft,  and  helped  considerably  to  make  it 
fell  the  more.  It  was  printed  at  four  different  places 
within  fix  months,  Bourdeaux,  Paris,  Lyons,  and 
Avignon  j and  not  lefs  than  i6oo  copies  in  each  im- 
prefiion : and  whereas  the  price  at  firft  was  only  ten- 
pence,  it  was  afterwards  fold  for  half-a- crown,  and 
even  for  four  livres.  All  this  hungry  fort  of  curiofny 
in  the  public  has  been  long  ago  well  underftood  by 
literary  traders,  who  have  not,  failed  to  make  advan- 
tages of  it. 

‘ JUNIUS  (Adrian) 

A learned  Hollander,  born  in  1 5 1 1 or  1512,  at  Horn,  of  which 
Place  his  Father  had  not  only  been  Secretary,  but  five  Times 
Burge  mailer. 

Having  palled  through  his  firft  Bodies  at  Haerlem 
and  Louvain,  he  fixed  upon  phyfic  for  his  profeffion  ; 
and  for  his  improvement  therein  reiolved  to  travel 
abroad.  Accordingly,  going  firfl  to  France  he  put 
himfelf  under  the  care  of  James  Houlier,  a celebrated 
phyfician  at  Paris.  Thence  he  went  to  Bologna,  in 
Italy,  where  he  was  admitted  M D.  and  afterwards, 
palling  through  feveral  parts  of  Germany,  c rolled  the 
Channel  into  England. 

Here  he  became  phyfician  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
in  1543,  and  was  afterwards  retained  in  that  quality 
by  a certain  great  lady.  He  continued  in  England 
feveral  years,  and  wrote  many  books  there ; among 
others  a Greek  and  Latin  lexicon.  He  dedicated  this 
work,  in  1548,  to  Edward  VI,  with  the  title  of  king. 
Edward  not  being  acknowledged  fuch  by  the  pope,  our 
author,  who  was  ofthat  religion,  fell  under  thedifplcafure 
of  the  court  of  Rome  for  his  dedication,  and  was  profe- 
cuted  for  it  a long  time  after.  His  works  were  put  into 
the  <c  Index  Expurgatorius,”  where  he  was  branded  as  a 
Calvinift,  and  an  author  <c  damnatae  memoriae, ” of  con- 
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demned  memory;  a difgrace  which  gave  him  great 
uneafinefs  and  concern  ; and  in  order  to  be  freed  from 
it,  having  laid  his  cafe  before  cardinal  Granville,  he 
applied,  by  the  advice  of  Arius  Montanus,  directly 
to  the  pope,  and  prepared  an  apology,  (hewing  the 
indifpenfible  neceffity  he  was  under  of  giving  Edward 
the  title  of  king,  and  at  the  fame  time  protefting  he  had 
always  been  a good  catholic. 

Before  the  death  of  Edward,  he  returned  to  his  own 
country,  and  led  a fedentary  life,  (licking  clofely 
to  his  lludy  : but  upon  the  acceffion  of  queen  Mary, 
he  came  again  into  England ; and  being  a very  good 
poet,  he  publifhed,  in  1554,  an  epithalamium  on  the 
marriage  of  Philip  II  with  that  queen.  This  addrefs 
•was  well  judged,  and  could  not  fail  of  making  an 
eclat,  and  introducing  him  in  a favourable  light  to  that 
court ; whence  he  would  probablyjhave  made  a confi- 
derable  fortune,  had  not  the  turbulent  Hate  of  thofe 
times  driven  him  home  again.  Ele  confined  himfelf 
fome  time  in  Horn,  but  after  a while  fettled  at  Haer- 
1cm;  and  repaired  the  difappointment  he  met  with 
refpecling  his  finances  in  England,  by  marrying  a 
handfome  young  gentlewoman,  who  brought  him  a 
good  fortune;  which  he  knew  how  to  improve,  by 
making  the  moft  of  the  dedications  to  his  books,  of 
which  he  publifhed  three  at  Haerlem  in  1556. 

Some  years  after  he  accepted  an  offer  from  the  king 
of  Denmark  to  be  his  phyfician,  with  a confiderable 
falary,  and  removed  to  Copenhagen ; but  neither 
liking  the  climate  nor  genius  of  the  inhabitants,  he  left 
the  country  very  abruptly,  without  ever  taking  leave 
of  the  king.  This  was  probably  in  1 564. 

Returning  to  Haerlem  he  pradtifed  phyfic,  and  was 
made  principal  of  the  college  or  great  fchool  in  that 
town.  He  continued  there  till  the  place  was  befieged 
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by  the  Spaniards  in  1573,  when  he  found  means  to 
get  out  of  it,  by  obtaining  leave  to  attend  the  prince 
of  Orange,  who  defired  his  affiftance  as  a phyfician  2 
but  the  rifling  and  plundering  of  his  library,  when  the 
city  was  taken,  threw  him  into  the  utmoll  grief  He 
had  left  a great  many  works  in  it,  which  had  coA  him 
much  pains  and  labour,  and  the  lofs  was  aggravated  by 
this  circumAance,  that  they  were  almoA  fit  for  the 
prefs.  In  this  exigency  he  went  to  Middlebourg, 
where  the  prince  had  procured  him  a public  falary  to 
pradrife  phyfic:  but  the  air  of  the  country  did  not 
agree  with  his  conAitution ; and  he  fell  into  fome  dif* 
orders,  which,  with  the  grief  he  felt  for  the  lofs  of  his 
library,  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  1575.  There  was  a 
defign  to  have  given  him  a profeflforfhip  at  Leyden, 
which  univerfity  was  but  juA  rifing  when  he  died. 
He  had  a prodigious  memory,  which  enabled  him  to 
treafure  up  a vaft  Lock  of  learning.  Befide  his  fkili 
in  phyfic,  which  was  his  profefflon,  he  was  an  hiAorian, 
poet,  philofopher,  and  underAood  perfedtly  eight  lan- 
guages. His  \Vorks  make  up  24  articles,  among 
which  are,  c<  Lexicon  Graeco -Latinum,  1 548  ; cc  Ada- 
giorum  ab  Erafmo  omiflorum  Centuries  odto  & dL 
midia,  1558  ; Batavia,  1588  ” which  lafl  was  pub- 
liihed  after  his  death,  as  others  of  his  pieces  were. 

% 

J U R T N (Dr.  James) 

A diftmguifhed  Pcrfon,  who  cultivated  Medicine  and  Mathematics 

with  equal  Succefs. 

He  was  Secretary  of  the  royal  fociety  in  London,  as; 
well  as  prefldent  of  the  college  of  phyficians  there. 
He  had  great  difputes  with  Michellotti  upon  the  mo- 
mentum of  running  waters]  with  Robins  upon  diAindt 
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vifion ; and  with  the  partizans  of  Leibnitz  upon  moving 
bodies.  A treatife  of  his  <f  upon  Vifion”  is  printed  in 

Smith's  <c  Optics.”  He  died  in  1750. 

* * * 

JUSSIEU  (Joseph  de)  m.d; 

/ 

Of  the  learned  Family  of  the  Juffieus, 

Born  at  Lyons  in  1704,  went  to  Peru  in  17 35,  in  the 
capacity  of  a botanift,  with  the  academicians  fent  there 
to  meafure  a degree.  After  continuing  in  that  country 
36  years,  he  returned  to  France  in  very  bad  health, 
and  almoft  in  a fvate  of  childhood,  and  died  in  1779. 

During  the  Rrft  part  of  his  ftav  in  America,  M.  de 
Jussieu  employed  himfelf  in  obfervations  on  the  dif- 
ferent fpecies  of  bark,  the  extracts  of  which  he  was  of 
opinion  might  in  future  be  fent  from  America  inftead 
of  the  plant  itfelf. 

Having  travelled  over  a great  part  of  Peru,  and 
being  detained  in  the  country  againft  his  will,  by  the 
breaking  out  of  an  epidemical  diftemper,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  obferving  and  committing  to  paper  ac- 
counts of  the  lmalFpox  at  Peru,  of  the  epidemical 
diftempers  of  the  country,  and  of  a particular  diftem- 
per, which,  coming  after  the  eruption  of  the  Cotopaxi, 
took  the  name  of  that  volcano. 

A journey,  undertaken  in  1747,  furnifhed  an  op- 
portunity of  giving  us  drawings  of  the  feveral  bridges, 
which  the  favages  ufe  to  pafs  torrents.  The  journey 
through  the  countries  about  Paraguay,  very  curious 
and  very  interefting  both  to  the  antiquary  and  the 
botanift,  being  unfortunately  loft,  we  can  only  com- 
memorate the  following  difeoveries.  Mr.  De  Tus- 
sieu  deferibed  the  fpecies  of  cinnamon,  which  grows 
upon  the  mountain  of  Los  Canelos.  He  alfo  faw, 
upon  the  mountains  of  Peru,  the  immenfe  fofTil  bones, 
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fo  common  in  that  country ; but  he  obferved,  that 
they  were  only  to  be  found  at  a certain  height,  beyond 
which  he  conjectured  the  empire  of  the  fea  had  not 
extended.  From  all  that  remains,  it  appears,  that 
Mr.  De  Jussieu,  who  likewife  drew  maps  of  the 
country,  would,  had  not  his  diary  been  loft,  have  made 
us  better  acquainted  with  Peru,  than  we  are  now 
with  feveral  parts  of  Europe.  Vide  <c  Euloge  in 
Hift.  de  l’Acad.  R.  tranflated  by  Mr.  Maty,  in  his 
Review,  voi.  iii,  p.  329,  &c. 
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IC  E I L L (James) 

An  eminent  Phyfician,  born  in  Scotland,  March  27,  1673. 

He  received  part  of  his  education  in  North  Britain, 
and  completed  it  in  travels  abroad.  He  applied  him- 
felf  early  to  diftedtions,  and  the  ftudy  of  anatomy  ; 
made  himfelf  known  by  reading  anatomical  ledtures 
in  both  univerfities;  and  had  the  decree  of  M.  D. 
conferred  upon  him  at  Cambridge,  having  fome  time 
before  published  his  cc  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,1’ 
for  the  ufe  of  his  pupils. 

In  1703,  he  fettled  at  Northampton  as  a phyfician ; 
and  in  1706,  publifhed  a paper  in  the  “ Philofophical 
Tranfadlions,  Numb.  306,”  containing  c:  An  Ac- 
count of  the  Death  and  Diffedtion  of  John  Bayles,  of 
that  Town,  reputed  to  have  been,  130  Years  old.’* 
Tie  was  alfo  well  (killed  in  mathematical  learning  5 and, 
in  1708,  gave  the  world  a proof  of  it,  in  a book, 
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entitled,  u An  Account  of  animal  Secretion,  the 
Quantity  of  Blood  in  the  human  Body,  and  mufcular 
Motion. ” He  afterwards  publifhed  the  fame  treatife 
in  Latin,  with  the  addition  of  a “ Medicina  Statica 
and,  in  1717,  printed  a fecond  edition  of  this  work  in 
Englifh,  having  added  an  eBay,  Cf  concerning  the 
Force  of  the  Heart  in  driving  the  Blood  through  the 
whole  Body.”  This  drew  him  into  a controversy  with 
Dr.  Jurin  upon  that  fubjeCt,  which  was  carried  on,  in 
ieveral  papers  printed  in  the  cc  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aCtions,”  to  the  time  of  our  author’s  death. 

He  had  now  for  fome  time  laboured  under  a very 
painful  diforder,  namely,  a cancer  in  the  roof  of  his 
mouth;  and  in  order,  if  pofiible,  to  procure  fome  re- 
lief, had  applied  the  cautery  with  his  own  hands  to  the 
part,  but  in  vain;  for  he  died  July  16,  1719,  in  the 
vigour  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Giles’s  church 
at  Northampton.  A handfome  monument  and  in- 
feription  were  placed  over  him  by  his  brother  John 
Keill,  to  whom  he  left  his  eftate,  being  never  mar- 
ried, but  who  furvived  him  little  m,ore  than  two 
years. 

KENNEDY  (John)  m.d. 

A Native  of  Scotland,  who  refided  fome  Time  at  Smyrna,  and 
died  at  ^.n  advanced  Age,  January  26,  1760, 

Had  a colle&ion  of  about  two  hundred  pictures,  among 
which  were  two  heads  of  himfelf  by  Keyfing,  and  a 
very  valuable  collection  of  Greek  and  Roman  coins^ 
which,  with  the  pictures,  were  fold  by  auCtion  in  1760. 
Among  the  Roman  coins  were  256  of  Caraufius,  nine 
of  them  filver,  and  eighty-nine  of  AleCtus;  thefe  coins 
of  Caraufius  and  AleCtus  were  purchafed  by  P.  C.Webb, 
efq.  the  256  for  70I.  and  the  eighty-nine  for  1 61.  10s. 
They  were  afterwards  bought  by  Dr.  Hunter,  who  added 
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to  the  number  very  confiderably  *.  Dr.  Kennedy,  in 
« his  Differ tation  on  the  Coins  of  Caraufiusf  afferted, 
that  Oriuna  was  that  emperor’s  guardian  goddefs : 
Dr.  Stukeley,  in  his  “ Palaeographia  Britannica,  Nou 
3)  17  52,”  4to,  affirmed  fhe  was  his  wife  : to  which 
Dr.  Kennedy  replied  in  cc  Further  Obfervations,  &c. 
1756/’  4to;  and  upon  his  antagonift’s  fupporting  his 
opinion  in  his  C£  Hiftory  of  Caraufius,  1757,  17 59,” 
he  abufed  him  in  a fixpcnny  4to  letter. 

“ Oriuna,  on  the  Medals  of  Caraufius,”  fays  an 
elegant  writer,  u ufed  to  pafs  for  the  moon  : of  late 
“ years  it  has  become  a doubt  whether  fhe  was  his 
cc  conlort.  It  is  of  little  importance  whether  fhe  was 
“ moon  or  emprefs  : but  how  little  muff  we  know  of 
“ times,  when  thofe  land- marks  to  certainty,  royal 
cc  names,  do  not  ferve  even  that  purpofe  ! In  the  ca- 
“ binet  of  the  king  of  France  are  feveral  coins  of  fove- 
Cf  reigns,  whofe  country  cannot  now  be  gueffed  at.” 
Vide  “ Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,”  by  Nicholls,  p.  1 13. 
Walpole’s  cc  Preface  to  Hiftoric  Doubts.” 

KERCKRING  (Thomas) 

A celebrated  Phyfician. 

He  refided  a great  part  of  his  life  at  Hamburgh,  un- 
der the  character  of  refident  from  the  grand  duke  of 
Tufcany;  obtained  confiderable  reputation ; and  was 
a member  of  the  royal  fociety  of  London.  His  prin- 
cipal works  were  upon  anatomical  fubjedls ; in  parti- 
cular £C  Spicilegium  Anatomicum,”  which  he  pub- 
lifhed  at  Amfterdam,  in  4to,  in  1670  ; and  “ An- 
thropogenic Ichnographia,”  printed  at  the  fame  place 
and  time.  In  this  laft  he  maintained  the  doctrine,  that 

* Vide  u Life  of  JDi\  William  Hunter,”  yoki,  page  468. 
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eggs  were  difcovered  in  the  bodies  of  all  women,  from 
which  the  human  fpecies  was  produced.  He  died  in 
3693,  at  Hamburgh. 

KING  (Sir  Edmund) 

Originally  a Surgeon,  who  applied  himfelf  much  to  the  Study  of 

Chemiftry. 

This  helped  to  recommend  him  to  Charles  II,  who 
fometimes  amufed  himfelf  in  his  laboratory.  He  was 
the  firft  phyfician  who  attended  that  prince  in  his  lad 
illnefs,  when  he  ventured  to  incur  the  penalty  of  the 
law  [by  letting  him  blood.  This  was  approved  of  by 
others  of  the  faculty,  and  was  indeed  the  only  means  of 
preventing  his  fudden  death.  One  thouland  pounds 
were  ordered  him  by  the  privy-council,  for  his  at- 
tendance on  the  king,  but  he  never  received  the  mo- 
ney. In  the  cc  Philofophical  Tranfa£lions,”  are  fome 
curious  obfervations  by  him  concerning  ants,  and  the 
animalcula  in  pepper-water.  There  is  alfo  an  account 
of  his  transferring  forty  nine  ounces  of  blood  out  of  a 
calf  into  a fheep  ; the  latter  was,  in  all  appearance,  as 
ftrong  and  healthy  after  the  operation  as  before. 

IC  IRSTENIUS  (Peter) 

ProfelTor  of  Phyfic  at  Upfal,  and  Phyfician  extraordinary  to  Chrif- 

tina  Queen  of  Sweden, 

Was  born  December  25,  1577,  at  Breflaw,  in  Silefia, 
where  his  father  was  a merchant.  He  loft  his  parents 
when  he  was  very  young,  but  his  guardians  took  good 
care  of  his  education  ; and  as  they  intended  him  for 
his  father's  profeffion,  had  him  well  inftru&ed  in  arith- 
metic, and  fuch  other  knowledge  as  might  prepare  him 
for  it. 

But  Kirsten  jus’s  genius  was  not  this  way  inclined: 

he 
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he  had  a paffion  for  letters,  which,  as  they  did  not 
think  proper  to  control,  he  was  left  to  indulge  at  full 
length.  He  learned  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  to 
which  he  alfo  joined  a little  Hebrew  and  Syriac.  As 
phyfic  was  his  intended  object,  he  cultivated  natural 
philofophy,  botany,  and  anatomy,  with  the  greateft 
care,  in  his  native  place.  Afterwards  he  went  to  vifit 
the  univerfities  of  Leipfic,  Wittembcrg,  and  Jena; 
and  having  made  a great  progrefs  during  four  years, 
under  the  profeffors  there,  he  took  a journey  into  the 
Low  Countries,  and  into  France.  He  had  been  told, 
that  a man  cannot  diftinguifh  himfeifin  the  practice  of 
phyfic,  unlefs  he  understands  Avicenna  ; and  knowing 
the  tranflation  of  that  phyfician’s  works  to  be  very 
bad,  he  had  a ftrong  inclination  to  learn  Arabic.  To 
this  he  was  urged  by  Jofeph  Scaliger  and  Ifaac  Ca- 
faubon,  who  judged  him  proper  to  do  great  fervice  to 
the  republic  of  letters  in  that  way  : and  he  refolved  to 
read  not  only  Avicenna,  but  alfo  Mefue,  Rhafis, 
Abenzoar,  Abukafis,  and  Averroes.  This  paffion  did 
not  hinder  him  from  gratifying  the  inclination  he  had 
to  travel,  in  which  he  fpent  feven  years  from  home. 
He  took  a dodtor  of  phyfic’s  degree  at  Bafil  in  1601, 
and  then  he  vifited  Italy,  Spain,  England,  and  even 
Greece  and  Afia. 

Soon  after  his  return  into  Silefia,  he  went  to  Jena, 
and  married  a wife  there,  by  whom  he  had  eight  chil- 
dren. In  1610,  he  was  chofen,  by  the  magiltrates 
of  Breflaw,  to  have  the  direction  of  their  college  and 
their  fchools ; but  he  afterwards  refigned  that  difficult 
employment,  being  obliged  to  it  by  a fit  of  ficknefs, 
and  applied  himfelf  entirely  to  the  ftudy  of  Arabic 
and  the  practice  of  phyfic.  He  fucceeded  greatly  in 
his  application  to  this  language,  and  was  fo  zealous  to 
promote  the  knowledge  of  it,  that  he  employed  all 
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the  money  he  could  fpare  in  printing  Arabic  books* 
We  are  not  told  why  he  removed  into  Prufha ; but 
he  had  reafons  to  be  well  fatisfied  with  this  removal, 
for  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  entering  into  the  fa- 
mily of  chancellor  Oxenftiern,  whom  he  accompanied 
into  Sweden  : where,  in  1636,  he  was  appointed  prc- 
feffor  of  phyfic  in  the  univerfity  of  Upfal,  and  phyfi- 
cian  to  the  queen.  His  conftitution  was,  however, 
much  broken,  and  he  did  not  enjoy  thefe  advantages 
above  four  years;  for  he  lived  only  till  the  8th  of 
April,  1640.  He  was  one  of  thofe  few  who  joined 
piety  to  the  pradlice  of  phyfic.  It  is  obferved  in  his 
epitaph  that  he  underftood  twenty-fix  languages. 

He  publifhed  feveral  works,  for  which  divines  are 
as  much  obliged  to  him  as  thofe  of  his  own  faculty, 
viz.  1.  cc  Grammatica  Arabica.’*  2.  “ Tria  Speci- 
rnina  Chara&erum  Arabicorum.  3.  <c  Decas  facra 
Canticorum  et  Carminum  Arabicorum  ex  aliquot 
MSS.  cum  Latina  ad  Verbum  Interpretatione.”  4. 
« Vitas  quatuor  Evangeliftarum  ex  antiquifilmo  Codiae, 
MS.  Arabico  erutae.”  5.  cc  Liber  fecundus  Canonis 
Avicennas,  Typis  Arabicis  ex  MSS.  editus  et  ad 
Verbum  in  Latinum  tranflatus.”  6.  “ Liber  de  vero 
Ufu  et  Abufu  Medicinas.”  7.  <c  Nora  in  Evange- 
lium  S.  Matthaei  ex  collatione  Textuum  Arabicorum, 
Syriacorum,  iEgyptiacorum,  Graecorum,  et  Lati- 
norum.”  8.  <c  Epiftola  S.  Jud.ae  ex  MSS.  Heidel- 
bergenfi  Arabico  ad  Verbum  tranfiata,”  &c. 


KOEMPFER  (Engelbert) 

An  eminent  German,  born  September  16,  1657,  at  Lemgow  in 
WeftpKalia,  where  his  Father  was  a Min  liter. 

* 1 

After  ftudying  in  feveral  towns,  and  making  a quick 
progrefs,  not  only  in  the  learned  languages,  but  alio  in 

hiftory,  geography,  and  mufic,  vocal  and  inftrumental, 

he 
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he  went  to  Dantzick,  where  he  made  fome  flay,  and 
gave  the  firft  public  fpecimen  of  his  proficiency  by 
a differtation,  cc  De  Divifione  Majeftatis,”  in  1673. 
He  then  went  to  Thorn,  and  thence  to  the  univerfity 
of  Cracow,  where,  after  ftudying  philofophy  and  fo- 
reign languages  for  three  years,  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  philofophy,  and  then  went  to  Konigfberg, 
in  Prnffia,  where  he  (laid  four  years. 

All  this  time  he  applied  very  afliduoufly  to  phyfic 
and  natural  hiftory.  He  next  travelled  to  Sweden, 
where  he  foon  recommended  himfelf  to  the  univerfity 
of  Upfal,  and  to  the  court  of  Charles  the  eleventh, 
a great  encourager  of  learning,  infomuch  that  great 
offers  were  made  him  if  he  would  fettle  there;  but  he 
chofe  to  accept  the  employment  of  fecretary  of  the 
embaffy,  which  the  court  of  Sweden  was  then  fend- 
ing to  the  fophi  of  Perfia ; and  in  this  capacity  he  fet 
out  from  Stockholm,  March  20,  1683.  He  went 
through  Finland  and  Ingria,  to  Narva,  where  he  met 
Fabricius  the  ambaffador,  with  whom  he  arrived  at 
Mofcow  the  7th  of  July.  The  negotiations  at  the 
Ruffian  court  being  ended,  they  proceeded  on  to  Per- 
fia ; but  had  like  to  have  been  loft  in  their  paffage 
over  the  Cafpian  fea,  by  an  unexpected  florm,  and 
the  unfkilfulnefs  of  their  pilots.  During  their  flay 
in  Georgia,  Koempfer  went  in  fearch  of  fimples, 
and  of  all  the  curiofities  that  could  be  met  with  in 
thofe  parts.  He  vilited  all  the  neighbourhood  of  Sia- 
machi,  and  to  thefe  laborious  and  learned  excurfions 
we  owe  the  many  curious  and  accurate  accounts  he  has 
given  us  in  his  ‘c  Amaenitates  exoticae.” 

Fabricius  arrived  at  Ifpahan  in  January  1684,  and 
flayed  there  near  two  years  ; during  all  which  time 
Koempfer  made  every  poffible  advantage  of  his  abode 
in  the  capital  of  the  Perfian  empire.  The  ambaffa- 
Vol.  II.  D dor. 
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dor,  having  ended  his  negotiations  towards  the  clofe 
ot  1 68 5,  prepared  to  return  into  Europe  ; but  Koemp- 
fer  did  not  judge  it  expedient  to  return  with  him,  re- 
folving  to  go  farther  into  the  Eaft,  and  make  ftill 
greater  acquifitions  by  travelling.  With  this  view, 
he  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  Dutch  Eaft- India 
company,  in  the  capacity  of  chief  furgeon  to  the 
fleet,  which  was  then  cruifing  in  the  Perfian  gulph, 
and  fet  out  for  Gombroon,  in  November  1685.  He 
flayed  fome  time  in  Syras,  where  he  vifited  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  Perfepolis,  and  the  royal  palace 
of  Darius  5 the  fcattered  ruins  of  which  are  ftill  an 
undeniable  monument  of  its  former  fplendor  and  great- 
nefs.  As  foon  as  he  arrived  at  Gombroon,  he  was 
feized  with  a violent  fit  of  ficknefs,  which  was  near 
carrying  him  off;  but  happily  recovering,  he  fpent  a 
fummer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  and  made  a great 
number  of  curious  obfervations.  Fie  did  not  leave 
that  city  till  June  1688,  and  then  embarked  for  Bata- 
via ; where,  after  touching  at  many  Dutch  fetdements 
in  Arabia  Felix,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  in  the  ifland 
of  Ceylon,  and  in  the  gulf  of  Bengal,  he  arrived  in 
September.  This  city  having  been  particularly  de- 
fcribed  by  other  writers,  he  turned  his  thoughts  chiefly 
to  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  country  about  it.  He 
pofleflfed  many  qualifications  neceftary  for  making  a 
good  botanift;  he  had  a competent  knowledge  of  it 
already,  a body  inured  to  hardfhips,  a great  ftock  of 
induftry,  and  an  excellent  hand  at  drawing.  In  May 
1690,  he  fet  out  from  Batavia  on  his  voyage  to  Japan, 
in  quality  of  phyftcian  to  the  embafiy,  which  the  Dutch 
Eaft- India  company  fends  once  a year  to  the  Japa- 
nefe  emperor’s  court,  and  he  fpent  two  years  in  this 
country,  making  all  the  while  moft  diligent  refearchcs 
into  every  thing  relating  to  it.  He  quitted  Japan, 
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in  order  to  return  to  Europe,  in  Nov.  1692,  and  Ba- 
tavia, in  Feb.  1693.  Fie  flayed  near  a month  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  arrived  at  Amfterdam  in 
Qdtober. 

In  April,  1694,  he  took  a doftor  of  phyfic’s  de- 
gree at  Leyden,  on  which  occafion  he  communicated 
in  his  thefes  fome  very  fingular  obfervations,  which 
he  had  made  abroad.  At  his  return  to  his  native 
country,  he  intended  immediately  to  digeft  his  papers 
and  memoirs  into  proper  order  ; but,  being  appointed 
phyfician  to  his  prince,  he  fell  into  too  much  pradlice 
to  purfue  that  defign  with  the  vigour  he  defired.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  an  eminent  merchant  at  Stol- 
zenau,  in  1700.  The  long  courfe  of  travels,  the  fa- 
tigue of  his  profeflion,  and  fome  family  uneafineftes, 
arifing  it  is  faid  from  the  debts  he  had  contra&ed,  had 
very  much  impaired  his  conftitution,  fo  that,  after  a 
variety  of  ailments,  he  died  Nov.  2,  1716.  His 
Cf  Hiftory  of  Japan”  is  in  great  efteem.  Vide  Koemp- 
fer’s  Life,  by  Scheuchzer,  his  translator,  prefixed  to 
his  Hiftory  of  Japan,  Lond.  1728,  folio. 

\ 

KONIG  (Emanuel) 

A learned  Phyfician  of  Eafil,  and  born  there  in  1658. 

He  publiflied  many  works  on  the  fubjedt  of  medicine, 
which  were  fo  highly  efteemed  in  Switzerland,  that  he 
was  confidered  as  a fecond  Avicenna.  He  died  at 
Bafil,  in  1731. 

KUNCKBL  (John) 

Author  of  many  Chemical  Difcoveries,  particularly  with  refpeft  to 

Vitrification, 

* 

Was  born  in  the  duchy  of  Slefwic,  in  1630.  He 
publifhed  at  London,  <c  Chemical  Obfervations  ” and 
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purfued  his  chymical  experiments  chiefly  with  a view 
to  the  improvement  of  the  arts.  He  was  a very  mo- 
derate writer,  but  an  able  and  fagacious  philofopher. 
He  died  in  1702. 
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L A N C I S I (John  Marc  a) 

Born  at  Rome,  061.  26,  1654. 

He  went  through  his  claflical  (Indies  early  ; after  which 
he  completed  his  courfe  in  philofophy  in  the  Roman 
college,  and  ftudied  divinity  for  fome  time;  but  having 
from  his  earlier  years  had  a turn  to  natural  hiftory, 
that  tafte  engaged  him  to  fludy  medicine,  to  which  he 
applied  with  great  vigour.  Anatomy,  chemiftry,  and 
botany,  were  equally  at  firfl:  the  object  of  his  attention  ; 
he  alio  (ludied  geometry,  which  he  thought  might  be 
of  ufe.  In  1672,  he  was  created  dodtor  of  philofo- 
phy and  phyflc ; and  in  1675,  obtained  the  place  of 
phyfician  in  ordinary  to  the  hofpital  of  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
in  Saflia.  Here  he  made  new  improvements  by  at- 
tending the  patients,  and  WTiting  the  hiftory  of  their 
feveral  cafes.  He  quitted  this  poll  in  1678,  when  he 
was  admitted  a member  of  the  college  of  St.  Saviour, 
in  Lauro,  where  he  fpent  five  years  in  reading  the  belt 
authors  upon  phyfic.  In  1684,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
feflor  of  anatomy  in  the  college  of  Sapientia,  which 
office  he  difcharged  for  thirteen  years  with  great  repu- 
tation. In  1668,  pope  Innocent  XI  chofe  him  for  his 
phyfician  and  private  chamberlain,  though  he  was  not 
above  34  years  of  age.  This  pope  alio,  fome  time 
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after,  gave  him  a canon's  flail  in  the  church  of  St. 
Laurence  and  St.  Damafcus ; hut  this  he  held  only 
during  the  life  of  that  pontiff,  after  whofe  death  he 
refigned  it.  In  1699,  pope  Innocent  falling  fick,  Lan- 
cisi  was  ordered  among  others  to  attend  him;  ac- 
cordingly he  never  left  the  pontiff’s  bed- fide  during 
his  whole  illnefs.  After  Innocent’s  death,  he  was 
chofen  phyfician  to  the  Conclave;  and  Clement  XI, 
fucceeding  to  St.  Peter’s  chair,  made  Lancisi  his  firff 
phyfician  and  private  chamberlain. 

The  reft  of  his  life  was  employed  in  the  practice  of 
his  profeffion,  and  in  writing  books.  He  died  January 
q.i,  1720,  aged  65.  He  had  colleded  a library  of 
more  than  twenty  thoufand  volumes,  which  he  gave  in 
his  life-time  to  the  hofpital  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  public,  particularly  the  young  furgeons  and 
phyficians  who  attended  the  patients  in  that  hofpital. 
This  noble  benefadion  was  opened  in  1716;  the  pope, 
attended  by  a great  number  of  his  cardinals,  being 
prefent.  The  principal  of  his  works  were, 

cc  Johan.  Marc. Lancisi  Archiati ipontiheii  Opera, 
quae  hadenus  prodierunt  omnia,  &c.  Genevan,  1718,” 
2 vols.  4to.  The  firff  volume  contains  the  following 
pieces:  “De  fubitaneis  Mortibus;  Differ tatio  de  nativis 
deque  adventitiis  Romani  Caeli  Qualitatibus;  De  noxiis 
Paludum  Effluviis.”  The  contents  of  the  fecond  volume 
are,  “ Differtatio  hiftorica  de  bovi’la  Pefte  ex  Cam- 
pania Finibus,  an.  1713,  Latio  importata,  &c. 
1715;”  “ Differtatio  de  reda  Medicorum  Studio- 
rum  inflituenda cc  Humani  Corporis  anatomica 
Synopfis “ Epiftola  ad  J.  Baptift.  Bianchi  de  Hu- 
rnorum  Secretionibus  et  Genere  ac  praecipue  Bills  in 
Hepate  Separatione  3”  “ An  Acidum  ex  Sanguine  ex - 
trahi  queat  ;5>  (the  negative  had  been  maintained  by 
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Boyle)  c<  Epiftolae  duse  de  triplici  Inteftinorum  Poly- 
po  ; de  Phyfiognomia,”  and  many  fhnall  pieces,  in 
Italian  as  well  as  Latin. 

L A N D O,  (Horte&tsio) 

A Phyfician,  born  at  Milan,  lived  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

* 

He  was  author  of  feveral  works,  which  he  published 
under  fidlitious  names.  He  was  in  particular  fuppofed 
to  be  the  writer  of  a dialogue  under  the  name  of  Phi- 
lodtetes,  which  reflected  on  the  memory  of  Erafmus. 
Lando  alfo  wrote  two  other  dialogues,  one  of  which 
was  called,  £C  Cicero  Relegatus the  other  cc  Cicero 
Revocatus,”  which  have  been  falfely  attributed  to 
Cardinal  Alcander.  He  was  alfo  author  of  a volume 
of  letters,  which  was  publifhed  at  Venice. 

LANFRANC, 

A Phyiician  of  Milan, 

Studied  in  that  city  under  William  de  Saliceto,  and 
afterwards  himfelf  profcfled  medicine  and  furgery  in  \ 
the  fame  place.  He  neverthelefs  underwent  many 
perfections  there,  of  which  he  does  not  tell  us  the 
caufe  ; he  was  even  arrefted  and  lent  to  prifon,  but  at 
length  the  vifcount  Matthieu  permitted  him  to  go 
wherever  he  thought  proper,  and  choofing  to  refide  in 
France,  the  vifcount  granted  him  a fafe  paffage  into  that 
kingdom.  He  was  lent  for  to  feveral  different  places 
in  that  country,  and  Lopped  fome  time  at  Lyons. 

It  was  in  this  city  that  he  compoled  his  fmall  book 
oa  furgery,  at  the  intreaty  of  one  of  his  friends,  named 
Bernard,  who  was  a very  powerful  one,  and  prote&cd 
him  at  the  court  in  which  Lanfranc  had  wifhed  to 
refide.  He  experienced  a very  favourable  reception 
at  Paris,  which  perhaps  is  the  reafon  that  he  is  lb  con- 
ftantly  praifing  the  politenefs  of  the  French  nation  in 
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general.  In  the  year  1295,  he  was  lent  for  to  Paris 
by  many  gentlemen  and  mailers  in  medicine,  but  par- 
ticularly by  John  de  Pafbvant,  and  the  bachelors  in 
medicine,  to  read  publicly  on  furgery,  and  to  demon- 
ftrate  the  operations  of  that  art.  Surgery  was  very 
much  negledled  in  Paris  at  that  time  j the;  e was  r.o 
company  for  exercifing  or  perfecting  the  art.  Accord- 
ing to  La n franc’s  opinion,  the  word  phyficus  means 
a phyfician,  fimply  and  properly  fo  called  * and  medi- 
cus,  a phyfician -operator,  or  phyfician-furgeon,  fuch 
as  he  himfelf  was.  Laicus  means,  in  his  opinion,  a 
barber-furgeon ; he  alfo  lometimes  names  them  u chi- 
rurgi  barberii.”  Thefe  lafb  wrere  greatly  defpifed  by 
the  author.  He  very  much  blames  the  phyficians  for 
abandoning  furgery  to  barbers  and  women.  fc  For- 
<c  merly,”  fays  he,  cc  phyficians  exercifed  the  opera- 
“ tions  of  furgery,  and  did  not  think  it  beneath  them 
<c  to  bleed  their  patients  themfelves  ; but  now  it  is 
cc  given  up  into  the  hands  of  barbers.  As  for  me,  I 
<c  always  bleed  my  patients  with  my  own  hand,  and 
<c  do  it  more  fkilfully  than  the  mold  famous  barbers/' 
Lanfranc  has  left  the  following  works: 

1.  C£  Chirurgica  parva,”  in  the  king’s  library.  No. 
6,922. 

2.  “ Ars  completa  totius  Chifurgiae,  five  Praedica 
major,  Libri  quinque.”  MSS.  in  the  king's  library. 
No.  6,992,  7,129. 

They  were  printed  at  Venice,  in  1490,  1498,  1519, 
1546,  folio  i and  at  Lyons  in  1 553,  alfo  in  folio.  His 

Complete  Art  of  Surgery”  has  been  t ran  fated*  into 
French  by  John  Gallant,  mailer- barber  in  the  city  of 
Paris,  1488,  The  furgery  of  Lanfranc  has  alfo 
been  tranfiated  into  French  by  William  Iflbire,  and 
printed  at  Lyons,  in  1490,  in  4to.  Vide  " Nouveau 
pi£lionnaire,”  &c.  p.  17,  in  the  fupplement  to  the 
fecond  volume. 
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LANGIUS  (John) 

Of  Lawenburg  in  Silefia,  born  in  the  Year  1485, 

Studied  phyfic  at  Pifa  in  Tulcany,  where  he  had  his 
dolor’s  degree.  After  this  he  pradtifed  at  Heidelberg, 
and  was  fucceffively  firft  phyfician  to  four  feveral  elec- 
tors palatine,  among  whom  he  attended  Frederic  the 
fecond  above  thirty- feven  years  through  Spain,  Italy, 
France,  and  the  greateft  part  of  Europe,  and  died  at 
Heidelberg,  in  the  year  1565,  aged  80.  He  pub- 
lished at  Bafil,  1554,  in  4m,  certain  mifcelianeous 
medical  epiftles,  which  a very  able  judge  declares 
c‘  to  be  penned  with  great  erudition,  to  contain  many 
“ curious  matters,  and  to  be  well  worth  the  perufal.” 
Vide  “ Merklinus  in  Lindenio  renovato.  Aftruc  de 
Lue  Vener.”  lib.  v.  &c. 

• LANZONI  (Joseph) 

A Phyfician  and  Profeffor  at  Ferrara,  Member  of  the  Academy 

of  Natural  Curiofides, 

Was  born  at  Ferrara  on  the  c6th  of  October,  1663, 
and  from  his  earlieft  infancy  (hewed  a ftrong  inclina- 
tion to  the  purfuits  of  literature.  The  reputation  he 
acquired  in  the  practice  of  medicine  gained  him  the 
confidence  of  many  illuftrious  perfonages.  ' Every 
moment,  which  was  not  employed  in  the  duties  of  his 
profeflion,  was  devoted  to  literature,  or  the  feudy  of 
antiquity.  If  any  difficult  queftion  upon  fubjedts  of 
medicine  or  philofophy  were  debated  in  Italy,  he  wai 
generally  appointed  arbitrator,  and  was  confidered  as 
the  ftandard  of  ultimate  appeal.  lie  was  the  re-efta- 
bliffier  and  fecretary  of  the  academy  or  Ferrara.  Fie 
died  on  the  firft  day  of  February  1 7 3 0^  in  the  67th 
year  of  his  age. 
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In  1738,  a collection  of  his  works  was  publifhed  at 
Laufanne,  both  of  thofe  which  he  himfelf  had  pub- 
lifhed, and  of  his  pofthumous  MSS.  This  collection, 
which  is  in  three  volumes,  4to,  is  entitled  “ Jofephi 
Lanzoni  Ferrarienfis,  Fhilofophiae  ac  Medicinas  Doc- 
toris,  in  patria  Univerfitate  LeCtoris  primarii,  Opera 
omnia,  &c  ” Vide  (C  Nouveau  DiCtionnaire,  &cT 
tom.  2,  p.  646,  &c. 

LASSONE  (Joseph  Francis  de) 

Firft  Phyfician  to  the  late  King  and  Qgeen  of  France,  Do&or- 
Regent  cf  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  of  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  at  Madrid,  and  Penfionary-Veteran  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Paris, 

Was  born  on  the  3d  of  July,  1717,  of  Anthony  Joa- 
chim de  LafTone,  and  Margaret  de  Bagnole.  M.  de 
Lassone’s  father  refufed  the  honourable  office  of  phy- 
fician in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and  had  quitted  the  earl- 
dom of  Venaiffin,  his  native  country,  to  procure  for 
his  fon  the  inftru&ions  of  the  celebrated  mailers  refi- 
dent  in  the  capital.  The  fuccefs  of  thefe  views  was 
equal  to  their  wifdom  and  prudence,  and  at  25  years 
old,  M.  de  Lassone  entered  into  the  academy  qf  fei- 
ences,  as  affiocia:e- anatom  ill. 

He  v/as  not  indebted  for  this  diflinClion  to  a rigid 
perfeverance  in  fludy;  his  family  had  frequently  been 
alarmed  by  the  propenfity  which  he  fhewed  for  the 
gay  pleafures  of  youth,  but  he  as  often  raifed  their 
hopes  by  fome  ingenious  performances,  which  merited 
academic  honours,  as  well  as  the  efteem  of  his  pre- 
ceptors. Thefe  anxious  alarms  were  greatly  increafed, 
when  his  parents  were  informed,  that  he  had  made  a 
cpnnedion  with  an  opera  girl  celebrated  for  her  beauty; 
they  had  alfo  heard  he  had  written  a comedy,  and  in- 
filled that  he  |hould  fupprefs  and  facrifice  this  impru- 
dent 
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dent  production  ; he  fubmitted,  and  was  never  after- 
wards willing  to  declare  the  tide  of  the  piece,  which 
had  neverthelefs  been  atcd  with  much  fuccefs  under 
a different  name,  and  {till  remains  on  the  theatre. 
This  juvenile  work,  foreign  as  it  was  to  his  ftudies, 
gave  an  extraordinary  proof  of  the  facility  and  flexibi- 
lity of  his  genius,  which  afterwards  enabled  him  to 
acquire  in  the  different  fciences  a juft  and  elevated  re- 
putation. 

M.  de  Lassone,  determining  upon  a ftrift  atten- 
tion to  ftudy,  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  purfuits  of 
anatomy,  in  which  he  made  a rapid  progrefs.  He  care- 
fully examined  the  ftrudlure  of  the  bones,  and  the 
coats  of  the  arteries,  and  inquired  into  the  oeconomy, 
conftituent  parts,  and  ufe  of  the  fpleen.  He  demon- 
ftrated,  that  one  of  the  membranous  coats  of  the  arteries 
poffeffes  a mufcular  power  peculiar  to  itfelf,  contribut- 
ing with  that  of  the  heart  to  preferye  the  circulation. 

Ruyfch  had  confidered  the  fpleen  as  totally  vafcular. 
Malpighi  had  obferved  in  it  a pulpous  fubftance,  and 
cellular  membrane  ; and  anatomifts  were  divided  be- 
tween the  opinions  of  two  obfervers,  equally  celebrated 
for  their  exacftnefs.  M.  de  Lassone  explained  in  what 
manner  the  pulpous  fubftance  had  efcaped  the  obferva- 
tion  of  Ruyfch,  and  why  that  fame  fubftance  had  pre- 
fented  to  Malpighi  the  deceitful  appearance  of  mem- 
branes. He  had  intended  to  have  purfued  this  invefti- 
gation,  and  hoped  to  difcover  the  unknown  ufe  of  the 
fpleen ; for  this  vifcus,  without  being  very  neceffary 
to  the  immediate  prefervation  of  life,  is  certainly deftined 
to  fome  important  office  in  the  animal  oeconomy.  An 
extraordinary  event,  however,  put  an  end  to  the  anatomi- 
cal labours  of  M.  de  Lassone.  Infele&ing  among  fome 
dead  bodies  a proper  fubjedt  for  diflection,  he  fancied 
he  perceived  in  one  of  them  fome  very  doubtful  figns 
of  death,  and  endeavoured  to  re-animate  a life,  which 
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perhaps  was  not  yet  extinguifhed  : his  efforts  were  for 
a long  time  in  vain,  but  his  firft  perfuafion  removed 
every  difficulty ; he  at  laft  perceived  fome  motions, 
which  convinced  him  that  this  ftate  of  apparent  death 
was  only  the  falutary  crifis  of  a difeafe.  M.  de  Las- 
sone  at  laft  brought  his  patient  to  life  ; he  proved  to  be 
a poor  peafant,  and  his  reftorer  nourifhed  and  confoled 
him.  This  circumftance  impreffed  fo  deep  a fenfe  of 
horrouron  the  mind  of  the  anatomift,  when  he  reflected 
on  the  confequence  that  would  have  attended  his  feledt- 
ing  this  unhappy  object  for  diffection,  that  he  imme- 
diately determined  to  decline  thefe  purfuits  in  future. 
Natural  hiftory  fucceeded  the  ftudy  of  anatomy,  and 
wefhall  mention  here  only  his  works  upon  the  chryftal- 
lized  freeftones  of  Fontainebleau.  M.  de  Lassone 
did  not  limit  himfelf  to  defcribing  thole  cryftallizations 
which  M.  Bezout  had  firft  obferved,  he  endeavoured 
to  point  out  in  what  manner  they  were  formed.  The 
particles  of  crvftals,  from  their  diminutive  fmallnefs, 
efcape  notice : in  the  cryftals  of  freeftone,  thefe  par- 
ticles are  very  perceptible.  ,M.  de  Lassone  proved, 
that  they  are  true  fpathic  calcareous  cryftals,  which  in 
their  cryftallization  have  taken  up  a quantity  of  quartz 
earth. 

Chemiftry,  a fcience  intimately  connected  with  na-  • 
tural  hiftory,  finally  became  the  beloved  occupation 
of  M.  de  Lassone.  His  numerous  memoirs  prelent 
a valuable  train  of  new  obfervations,  ufeful  to  the 
progrefs  of  this  ftudy,  and  to  the  art  of  compounding 
remedies  : in  every  part  of  thefe  we  may  perceive  the 
fagacity  of  an  attentive  oblerver,  of  an  ingenious  ex- 
perimental chemift. 

M.  de  Lassone,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  his 
works  had  given  every  one  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  he 
ha:d  devoted  himfelf  exclufively  to  the  fciences,  had  not 
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neglected  the  pradtice  of  medicine.  After  having  ex- 
ercifed  it  for  a length  of  time  in  the  hofpitals  and 
cloifters,  he  was  fent  for  to  court.  Here  he  obferved, 
that  a fuperfluity  of  wealthy  as  well  as  an  excefs  of 
poverty,  an  immoderate  third:  after  honours  or  power, 
the  refentment  of  oppreffion  and  injury,  the  vacuum 
which  the  enjoyments  of  vanity  leave  in  a mind  defti- 
tute  of  any  other  refource,  are  equally  baneful  to  hap- 
pinefs  and  health  ; and  that  it  is  not  on  the  throne, 
more  than  in  the  cottage  of  the  peafant,  that  we  can 
hope  to  find  generous  and  happy  minds.  But  it  was 
in  the  cloifters  efpecially,  where  the  occurrences  of  life 
are  mGre  uniform,  where  all  the  individuals  are  obe- 
dient to  a common  law,  that  he  perceived  more  for- 
cibly the  effedt  of  moral  perfuafions ; for  every  caufe 
act s there  in  a more  equal  manner,  and  if  any  one 
wifh  for  examples  of  the  rafhnefs  of  impofing  eter- 
nal facrifices  upon  human  creatures,  the  obfervations 
of  M.  de  Lassone  will  point  them  out  in  a clear  and 
decifive  manner. 

At  Verfailies,  firft  phyfician  fucceffively  to  two 
queens,  and  afterwards  firft:  phyfician  to  the  king,  of 
an  union  of  which  places  the  celebrated  Fernel  was  the 
only  example  before  him.  M.  de  Lassone  obtained 
the  fame  confidence  and  efteem  in  two  different  courts; 
the  miniflers,  the  courtiers,  had  been  all  changed,  but 
he  preferved  the  friendfhip  of  his  fovereigns. 

The  celebrated  Fontenelle  had  honoured  M.  de 
Lassone  with  his  friendfhip  upon  his  firft  entrance 
into  the  world  ; W inflow  had  wifhed  to  be  his  inftrudtor 
in  anatomy  ; Buffon  and  D’Alembert  were  his  contem- 
poraries, his  fellow  affociates;  the  Abbe  Arnaud,  his 
countryman,  preferved  for  him  to  his  death  the  tender 
affedtion,  to  which  their  infancy  had  given  birth,  and 
this  friendfhip,  founded  upon  fentinient  and  efteem, 
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was  not  in  the  lead  diminifhed  by  the  difference  ot 
their  tades,  their  charadters,  and  occupations.  The 
affability  of  his  manners,  and  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge,  gained  him  univerfal  refpeft 
among  the  young  fcholars,  whole  indudry  he  en- 
couraged, and  whofe  reputation  was  become  one  of 
his  mod  fatisfaflory  enjoyments. 

When  a natural  delicacy  of  conditution  made  M. 
de  Lassone  experience  the  inconveniences  of  a pre- 
mature old  age,  he  became  farrow ful  and  fond  of 
folitude  ; yet  reconciled  to  Jfis  fituation,  he  calmly 
obferved  his  death  approaching,  and  on  the  8th  of 
December  1788,  his  life  pa  fed  away  in  a deep;  a 
life  devoted  to  works  of  general  utility,  to  adts  of 
benevolence,  and  to  thole  pleafures  of  refledtion, 
the  confequence  of  a virtuous  mind.  Vide  cc  Hif- 
doire  de  l’Academie  Royale  des  Sciences/’  1788, 
p.  27,  &c. 

r * 

LAVIRETTE  (Louis  Anke) 

A Phyfician  and  very  ingenious  Man. 

He  tranflated  many  books  from  the  Englifh  into 
French,  and  in  particular  cc  Maclaurin’s  Newton.” 
He  wrote  alfo,  cc  Original  Oblervations  on  the  Hy- 
drophobia,” and  died  in  17  59. 

LAVOISIER.  (Anthony  Lawrence) 

Born  at  Paris  on  the  1 6th  of  Auguft,  1742. 

He  received  a careful  and  liberal  education ; and  in 
the  23d  year  of  his  age  was  rewarded  with  a gold  me- 
dal, which  the  academy  of  fciences  of  Paris  decreed  to 
him  on  the  9th  of  April,  1766,  for  writing  a memoir 
upon  the  bed  and  cheaped  manner  of  lighting  the 
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ftrects  of  a great  city  : two  years  afterwards  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  this  learned  fociety,  of  which  he  was  con- 
stantly one  of  the  moft  induftrious  and  ufeful  affociates. 
He  dedicated  his  (Indies  to  every  branch  of  the  mathe- 
matical and  natural  fciences.  He  was  fuccefiivelv  oc- 
cupied in  the  analyfis  of  gypfum,  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris,  in  the  cryflallization  of  fait,  in  the 
congelation  of  water,  in  exploring  the  phenomena  of 
thunder,  and  of  the  aurora  borealis. 

Some  journeys,  which  Lavoisier  took  with  the 
celebrated  M.  Guettard  into  every  part  of  France, 
fyrnifhed  him  with  materials  for  a lithological  and 
mineralogical  account  of  that  kingdom,  defcribed  on 
an  ingenious  chart.  The  fame  materials  were  the  bafis 
of  a grand  wrork  upon  the  revolutions  of  the  globe, 
and  the  formation  of  beds  of  earth,  two  fine  (ketches 
of  which  work  may  be  feen  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  for  the  years  1772  and  1787. 

M.  Lavoisier  devoted  his  whole  time  and  fortune 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  fciences,  and  he  appeared 
equally  deftined  to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of 
each  individually.  A circumftance,  however,  now 
occurred,  which  fixed  his  choice  exclufively  to  the  ftudy 
of  chemiftry,  and  conduced*  him  rapidly  to  immor- 
tality: we  mean  the  celebrated  difcovery  of  elaftic 
fluids.  Already  Black,  Cavendifh,  Macbride,  and 
Prieftley,  had  difclofed  to  the  view  of  phyficians  a new 
world  of  experimental  philofophy ; they  had  com- 
menced an  epoch  Angularly  diftinguifhed  in  the  annals 
of  genius,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  difcoveries  in  electricity, 
the  mariner’s  compafs,  and  others  of  fimilar  import- 
ance. They  opened  to  the  learned  an  inexhauftible 
treafure,  till  now  deeply  concealed  in  the  bofom  of 
nature.  Scarcely  had  the  firft  knowledge  of  Black’s 

and  Cavendifh’s  difcoveries  been  diffufed  in  France, 
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but  Lavoisier  was  immediately  eager  to  try  their  ex- 
periments, to  vary  them  in  different  ways,  and  to  con- 
firm and  publifh  the  refult  of  them.  Ambitious  of 
giving  new  facfts,  or  placing  thofe  already  known  in  a 
clearer  light,  he  was  not  too  anxious  to  make  them 
public,  until  he  had  revifed,  compared,  and  made 
them  a complete  body  of  fc ience.  It  was  neceffary 
rather  to  conftrain  him  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1775,  t0  prefent  to  the  academy  his  firft  work,  under 
the  title  of  “ New  Refearches  into  the  Exiffence  of 
elaftic  Fluids  fixed  in  certain  Subftances,  &c.” 

Dr.  Prieftiey’s  work  on  different  kinds  of  air  had  juft 
appeared  in  London : the  immenfe  extent  of  his  ex- 
periments, the  whole  fcope  which  the  Englifh  philo— 
fopher  had  embraced,  made  the  friends  of  Lavoisier 
fear  he  might  be  excelled  in  many  points  by  Frieftley, 
and  lofe  part  of  the  fruit  and  glory  of  his  refearches. 
Lavoisier,  therefore,  yielded  to  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  and  on  this  account  the  work  contains  only  the 
firft  view  of  many  objects,  fome  of  which  he  has  fince 
contradicted,  but  it  is  neverthelefs  equally  valuable  for 
the  method  and  the  important  experiments  which  it 
contains.  In  the  firft  treatife,  the  rules  of  chemiftry 
are  deferibed  with  an  exactnefs  in  vain  looked  for 
among  his  predeceffors.  Lavoisier  fuddenly  appeared 
in  the  chemical  world,  what  Kepler,  Newton,  and 
Euler  had  been  in  mathematics  and  geometry.  Elis 
experiments  on  elaftic  fluids,  occupying  a period  of 
nearly  eighteen  years,  form  an  ingenious  application 
of  his  difeoveries,  beginning,  with  an  unparalleled  pre- 
cifion,  the  experiments  of  others,  and  finding  in  them 
important  truths,  which  had  efcaped  the  attention  of 
their  authors. 

His  firft  work  was  but  an  introdu&ion  to  his  great 
proje&s,  and  a preliminary  ftep  to  the  immenfe  revo- 
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lution  he  was  to  efifedt  in  chemical  fcience.  The  whole 
of  his  great  fortune  was  expended  in  the  advancement 
of  chemical  philofophy  in  particular.  His  houfe  be- 
came a vaft  laboratory ; the  moft  fldlful  artifts  were 
employed  to  conkruct  the  neceffary  inftruments  and 
apparatus,  infinitely  fuperior  to  th.fe  which  had  been 
in  general  ufe.  He  had  converzationes  at  his  own 
houfe  tw  ice  a week,  to  which  were  invited  the  learned 
men  in  geometry,  phylic,  and  chemiftry  : inftrudtive 
difeourfes,  like  thofe  which  had  preceded  the  eftabliih- 
merit  of  the  academies,  were  made  the  cbjedl  of  thefe 
meetings.  Here  were  difcufFed  the  opinions  of  the 
mofl  learned  men  in  Europe  ; here  were  read  the 
moft  ftriking  paiTages  of  the  recent  works  that  were 
published  in  other  countries  ; here  'were  compared 
theories  with  the  refuk  of  experiment ; here  were  ad- 
mitted the  moft  learned  men  of  all  nations ; Prieftley, 
Fontana,  Blagden,  Ingenhoufz,  Landriani,  Jacquin 
the  fon,  Watt,  Boulton,  and  other  illuftrious  phyfici- 
ans,  chemifts,  and  artifts,  from  England,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  met  with  La  Place,  La  Grange,  Borda, 
Coulin,  Meunier,  Vandermonde,  Monge,  Guy  ten, 
Berthollet,  and  others  of  France.  Thus  infpired  with 
the  fame  love  of  truth  and  an  uniformity  of  tafte,  this 
fociety  of  enlightened  men  improved  the  leveral  de- 
partments of  fcience. 

M.  Lavoisier  eftabliflied  a fchool  of  chcmiftry  in 
the  year  1776,  which  continued  to  flourifh  till  1792  : 
in  this  fchool  many  important  difeoveries  were  made, 
and  many  happy  changes  in  the  ground  of  chemical 
fcience  were  carried  into  effedt.  Such  were  the  means 
by  which  this  eminent  philofopher  endeavoured  to 
eftablifh  a new  chemical  dodtrine,  the  merit  of  which 
belongs  exclufively  to  himfelf. 

Forty  memoirs  were  fucceflively  read  in  the  mcet- 
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ings  of  the  academy  of  fciences,  from  the  year  1 7 73> 
to  the  year  1793,  and  are  inferted  in  the  twenty  vo- 
lumes which  correfpond  with  thefe  years.  The  eftays 
prefent  to  thofe  who  ftudy  chemical  hiftory,  even  in 
that  fhort  period  of  his  glory,  a feries  of  difcoveries 
and  refults  on  all  the  important  phenomena  of  che- 
miflry,  on  the  analysis  of  atmofpheric  air,  on  the  form- 
ation and  fixation  of  elafcic  fluids,  on  the  properties  of 
the  matter  of  heat,  on  the  compofition  of  acids,  on 
the  decompofition  of  water,  on  the  folution  of  metals, 
on  vegetation,  fermentation,  and  animalization.  Ail 
the  difcoveries  and  fads  contained  in  the  Memoirs  of 
Lavoisier  conllitute  a whole  work,  fo  well  conneded, 
fuch  a natural  concatenation  of  ideas  and  phenomena, 
that  it  is  impoffible  not  to  acknowledge  the  greateft 
fertility  of  genius. 

Thofe  learned  men,  who  fearched  after  truth,  and 
were  zealoufly  employed  in  the  ftudy  of  nature,  con- 
vinced of  the  reality  of  the  fads  which  he  conftantly 
offered  them,  fubmitted  to  his  demonftrations,  adopted 
the  fundamental  principles  of  his  dodrine,  and  united 
with  him  in  the  year  1784,  to  make  its  foundation 
more  folid,  and  to  render  the  edifice  of  the  pneumatic 
theory  durable  and  permanent. 

M.  Lavoisier,  fupported  by  the  union  of  the  mod 
diftinguilhed  French  chemifts,  refolved  to  colled  into 
one  focus  all  the  new  fads,  which  he  had  elucidated 
feparately.  He  accordingly  made  a methodical  ar- 
rangement, and  formed  fome  new  chemical  principles, 
which  he  published  in  the  year  1789.  In  this  laft 
work  are  amafled  all  the  difcoveries,  which  he  made 
during  a period  of  twenty  years.  In  all  his  produc- 
tions he  obferves  a regular  and  methodical  order. 
Among  his  numerous  eftays  may  be  traced  a continued 
feries  of  wonderful  induftry,  the  fame  accuracy  of  de- 
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fcripdon,  the  fame  proofs  of  innate  genius*  In  the 
works  of  Dr.  Prieftley,  a multitude  of  experiments 
and  difcoveries  are  every  where  prefented  : we  are 
aftonifhed  with  the  number  and  diverfity  of  apparently 
new  fats ; but  we  are  at  the  fame  time  flruck  with 
their  incoherence,  oppofition,  and  contradiction : 
we  vainly  endeavour  to  arrange  into  any  order  fo 
many  different  refults  and  fcattered  ideas.  Lavoisier 
conducts  us  in  a ftraight  and  eafy  path,  where  our 
fteps  are  fure  and  certain.  Prieftley  opens  to  our 
view  a thoufand  new  tracks,  but  without  any  com- 
munication, without  enabling  us  to  fee  where  we  are  to 
begin,  and  where  to  end.  The  works  of  Lavoisier 
are  as  a fkein  of  ftlk,  formed  by  a fingle  thread,  and 
eafy  to  be  wound  and  collected  : thofe  of  Prieftley  re- 
prefent  a clew  compofed  of  a number  of  threads  dif- 
fering in  ftrength  and  extent,  and  which  are  liable  to 
be  broken  every  moment. 

With  fuch  claims  to  immortality,  how  many  others 
has  Lavoisier  had  to  the  public  gratitude,  and  to  the 
regret  of  mankind  ? Plow  many  and  how  great  fer- 
vices  has  he  rendered  to  manufactories,  to  rhe  fciences, 
to  the  learned,  and  to  artifts  ! Member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  confutation,  he  was  inceflantly  occupied  in 
the  encouragement  of  genius,  and  one  of  the  mod 
zealous  diftributors  of  national  rewards : Commiftary 
for  the  eftabliftiment  of  new  meafures,  he  was  one  of 
its  moft  active  members. 

He  was  not  lefs  ufeful  in  a variety  of  efiays  written 
for  the  purpofe  of  perfecting  the  fabrication  of  affignats, 
and  for  his  experiments  in  agriculture : his  work  en- 
titled, <c  Territorial  Riches  of  France,*’  which  he 
publifhed  as  an  extract  only  of  a great  work  that  he 
had  meditated,  and  the  materials  of  which  he  had  a 
long  time  before  collected,  ought  to  place  him  among 
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the  worthied  of  thofe  writers,  who  endeavour  to  in- 
ftruft  a nation  in  the  knowledge  of  its  real  intereft. 
Member  of  the  provincial  aflfembiy  of  the  Orleannois, 
in  the  year  1787,  he  difplayed  that  fweet  philanthropy 
and  love  of  order  fo  compatible  with  the  reform  of 
abufes.  Called  to  the  national  treafury  in  the  year 
1791,  he  edablifhed  an  order  fo  drift  and  Ample,  that 
it  was  an  eafy  matter  to  know  every  evening  the  exadt 
date  of  the  public  treafures. 

To  all  thefe  immenfe  advantages  of  knowledge,  M. 
Lavoisier  united  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  heart : 
a faithful  friend  and  hufband,  a kind  relation,  fimple 
and  chade  in  his  manners,  moderate  and  wife  in  his 
paflions,  regular  in  the  whole  tenor  of  his  behaviour  $ 
his  private  life  is  a lading  example  of  domedic  virtues. 

This  philofopher,  illudrious  by  many  glorious  works 
of  fcience:  this  philanthropid,  celebrated  for  innume- 
rable acts  of  charity  and  benevolence,  fo  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  public  profperity,  is  cad  into  the  grave 
by  a fet  of  profligate  men,  moved  neither  by  the  pre- 
eminence of  virtue  and  talents,  nor  even  by  the  intereds 
of  their  own  country,  or  of  mankind  in  general ; who, 
equally  deaf  to  the  cries  of  Europe  as  to  thofe  of  their 
own  confcience,  make  a barbarous  game  of  the  lives  of 
men,  and  facriflced  to  their  bloody  idol  a life  fo  preci- 
ous and  valuable  to  their  native  country.  We  fhall 
beg  leave  to  make  an  extraft  from  a letter  received  from 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Elenry,  of  Mancheder,  in  anfwer 
to  a requed  of  fome  information  refpedbing  the  life  and 
writings  of  our  author. 

((  S I R,  Mancheder,  October  5,  1797. 

I wifli  it  were  in  my  power  to  give  you  any  ufeful 
“ information  relative  to  the  life  and  writings  of  the 
t(  much  to  be  lamented  M.  Lavoisier,  that  might 
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“ furnifh  materials  for  a biographical  account  of  him. 
“ I only  know,  chat  he  was  a man  of  confiderable  note 
“ and  fortune  under  the  old  government,  and  poffeffed 
cc  the  place  of  intendant  of  the  finances : that  he  was 
tc  afterwards  made  a farmer-general;  and  that  hisopu- 
lc  knee  tempted  Robefpiene  ro  difpatch  him  by  the 
u guillotine  on  fome  frivolous  charge,  I think  of  de- 
tc  predating  the. value  of  his  affignats.  During  his 
<c  confinement,  forefeeing  that  he  fhould  at  leaf:  be 
<c  deprived  of  his  effects,  he  is  faid  to  have  confoled 
u himfelf  with  the  hopes,  that  he  fhould  have  been 
<c  able  to  maintain  himfelf  by  the  pradlice  of  phar- 
ic  macy  : and  that  having  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
u fome  grand  and  interefting  experiments,  he  petitioned 
cc  for  a few  days  refpite  with  leave  to  make  his  trials, 
cc  which  was  cruelly  denied  him.  I believe  all  his 
<c  principal  writings,  except  the  volume  of  effays  which 
*{  I tranflated,  his  elementary  work,  and  a treatife  on 
€£  the  preparation  of  nitre,  are  contained  in  the  me- 
“ moirs  of  the  academy  of  fciences. 

“ Madame  Lavoifier  partook  of  her  hufband’s  zeal 
41  for  philofophical  inquiry,  and  cultivated  chemiftry 
cc  with  much  fuccefs. 

<f  I am,  &c. 

<c  Thomas  Henry/’ 

LAURENS  or  LAURENTIUS  (Andrew) 

A French  Phyfician  and  a native  of  Arles, 

A difciple  of  Lewis  Duret,  was  profefior  of  phyfic, 
chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Montpellier,  and  phyfi- 
cian to  Henry  IV  of  France.  He  died,  Augufl  1 6, 
1609.  Flis  anatomical  works  are  more  remarkable 
for  elegance  of  ftyle,  than  corrednefs  with  refpedb  to 
the  fubjedt  for  he  is  faid  to  have  made  a great  many 
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miftakes,  and  to  have  laid  claim  to  many  important 
difcoveries,  which  were,  however,  known  to  preceding 
authors,  and  which  Riolan  attributes  to  his  trufting  to 
the  reports  of  others  without  examining  the  parts  him- 
felf.  His  anatomical  works  and  figures  were  printed 
in  folio,  Paris  1600,  Francfort,  fob  1627. 

LEAKE  (Dr.  John) 

Born  intheParifti  of  Ainftable,  in  the  County  of  Cumberland, 

w as  the  fon  of  a clergyman,  curate  of  the  lame  parifh, 
who  came  from  Glafgow  in  Scotland.  He  was  firft 
lent  to  fchool  at  Croghn  ; and  thence  removed  to  the 
grammar  fchool  at  Bilh'op  Auckland,  where  he  was 
diftingu;  filed  by  his  rapid  advances  to  the  firft  dalles 
of  that  ancient  feminary.  When  his  education  was 
finifhed,  he  went  to  London,  with  a defign  to  engage 
in  the  profdlion  of  arms  ; but  not  being  endowed  with 
fuch  an  ample  portion  of  patience,  as  to  wait  the  ac- 
complifhment  cf  thofe  expectations,  with  which  lie 
had  been  flattered,  he  devoted  his  attention  to  medi- 
cine. After  attending  the  hofpitals  in  London,  and 
being  admitted  a member  of  the  corporation  of  fur- 
geons,  an  opportunity  prefenting  itfelf  of  extending  his 
; knowledge,  by  vifiting  foreign  countries,  he  embarked 
for  Lifbon ; whence,  after  gratifying  his  thirft  for  in- 
formation by  every  thing  worthy  of  remark  in  that 
metropolis,  he  vifited  feveral  parts  of  Italy,  and  on  his 
1 return  to  London,  commenced  bufmefs,  as  a furgeon 
and  man-midwile,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Piccadilly. 

He  foon  after  bublifhed  fc  A DilTertation  on  the 
t Properties  and  Efficacy  of  the  Lifbon  Diet  Drink  j” 
& which  he  adminiftered  with  fuccefs  in  many  very 
Idefperate  cafes  of  lues,  fcrofula,  and  fcurvy.  Stimu- 
i lated  by  an  ardent  defire  to  enlarge  the  fphere  of  his 
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knowledge,  and  encouraged  by  his  fkilfu!  countryman, 
the  late  Dr.  Hugh  Sanders,  who  was  alfo  bred  to  the 
chirurgical  profefilon,  he  prefented  himfelf  to  the  pre- 
fident  and  cenfors  of  the  London  college,  and  pafied 
the  ufual  examinations  with  uncommon  eclat.  About 
this  time  he  removed  to  a fpacious  houfe  in  Craven- 
ftreet,  in  the  Strand,  where  he  commenced  lecturer  in 
the  obftetric  art,  by  delivering  to  the  faculty,  who  were 
indifcriminately  invited  to  attend,  his  <c  LeCture  intro- 
ductory to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery,” 
which  paffed  through  four  editions  in  4to.  In  1765, 
he  purchafed  a piece  of  ground  on  a building  leafe, 
and  afterwards  prefented  to  the  public  the  original  plan 
for  the  inftitution  of  the  Weftminfter  lying-in  hofpital. 

As  foon  as  the  building  was  raifed,  he  voluntarily,  and 
without  any  confideration,  affigned  over  to  the  go- 
vernors all  his  right  in  the  above  premifes,  in  favour 
of  the  hofpital;  and  publifhed,  in  177  3,  a volume  of 

PraCUcal  Obfervations  on  the  Child-Bed  Fever 
and  in  1774,  “ A LeCture  introductory  to  the  Theory 
and  PraCtice  of  Midwifery,  including  the  Hiftory,  Na- 
ture, and  Tendency  of  that  Science,  &c.  publicly 
delivered  OCtober  the  4th,  1773,  1 774,^  8vo;  which 
was  afterwards  confiderably  varied,  enlarged,  and 
publifhed  in  2 vols.  under  the  title  of  “ Medical  Ob-  , 
fervations  and  Inftru&ions  on  the  Nature,  Treatment, 
and  Cure  of  various  Difeafes  incident  to  Women.” 
This  was  fo  well  received  by  the  public,  as  to  pafs 
through  feven  or  eight  editions ; and  has  been  trans- 
lated into  the  French  and  German  languages. 

About  the  latter  end  of  1791,  he  was  feized  with  an 
indifpofition  of  the  breaft,  which  was  imagined  to  have 
been  occafioned  by  his  application  in  compofing  u A 
practical  Efiay  on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Yifcera,  particu- 
larly thole  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels*”  He  reco- 
vered 
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vered  from  that  illncfs,  and  in  the  fpring  of  1792,  the 
work  was  published.  About  three  weeks  before  his 
death,  he  had  a return  of  his  former  complaint ; but 
the  day  before  he  died,  the  phyfician,  by  whom  he  was 
attended,  as  well  as  the  doctor  himlelf,  thought  him 
much  better,  and  it  was  intended  he  Should  remove 
the  next  day  to  deep  in  the  country.  He  retired  to 
reft  on  Tuefday  evening  the  7th  of  Auguft,  having 
given  orders  to  his  fervant  to  call  him  the  next  morn- 
ing by  eight  o’clock.  This  was  done,  and  no  anfwer 
being  made,  the  man  called  again  at  nine,  with  as  little 
fuccefs.  The  night  bolt  of  the  chamber-door  was 
then  forced,  and  Dr.  Leake  was  found  dead  in  his  bed; 
which  event  appeared  to  have  taken  place  fome  hours. 
This  was  on  the  8th  of  Auguft  1792. 

He  was  a very  perfonable  man,  fomewhat  below 
the  middle  fize,  temperate  in  diet,  adlive  in  bufinefs, 
acute  in  perceptions,  voluble  and  very  entertaining  in 
his  difcourfe,  and  an  accomplished  gentleman,  owing 
to  the  great  advantage  of  having  travelled,  and  alio  to 
his  having  always  found  an  eafy  admiftion  into  the  mod 
fafhionable  circles.  Indeed  he  was  allowed  to  be  one 
of  the  beft  bred  and  politeft  phyficians  of  the  age ; and 
in  no  part  of  the  world  are  fuch  qualities  without  their 
value,  while  in  London  they  are  peculiarly  proper,  and 
even  neceffary.  But  he  was  fomewhat  precife  in  his 
manners;  and  from  too  great  irritability  of  temper, 
fometimes  difgufted  both  his  pupils  and  patients,  to 
whom  he  was  neverthelefs  ever  anxious  to  be  fervice- 
able.  He  alfo  was  a warm  admirer  of  Shakfpeare. 

Among  Dr.  Leake’s  few  Angularities  of  character 
may  be  mentioned  his  extraordinary  and  even  trouble- 
fome  folicitude  about  freSh  air.  All  his  windows  were 
made  fo  as  to  admit  it  at  the  top,  as  well  as  at  the 
bottom ; and  neither  in  his  profeffional  vifits,  nor  thole 
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of  friendfhip,  could  he  be  induced  to  remain  in  any 
room,  in  which  frefh  air  was  not  inllantly  and  copi- 
oufly  admitted. 

His  publications  ieem  not  to  be  marked  by  any  ex- 
traordinary depth  of  refearch,  or  any  new  difcoveries  * 
but  they  are  all  of  them  fenfible,  practical,  and  ufeful. 
The  fame  character  may  be  given  of  his  ityle ; which 
feldom  rifes  to  any  remarkable  degree  of  elevation, 
or  elegance  $ but  is  always  correct,  perfpicuous,  and 
pleafmg. 

On  the  Deceafe  of  John  Leake,  M.  D. 

BY  DR.  CRANE. 

Ah  ! te  meae  fi  partem  animae  rapit 

Maturior  vis, quid  moror  altera?  HORACE, 

Lamented  Leake  ! receive  thefe  humble  lays, 

The  tribute  of  the  Mufe’s  artlefs  praife. 

Of  praife  unbought,  to  fcience  only  due. 

And  juftly  given  to  thofe  difcerning  few, 

Whofe  (kill,  like  thine,  heft  claims  her  high  regard, 

(A  grateful,  though  inadequate  reward) 

Lamented  Leake  ! thy  deep  inftrudtive  page, 

Extends  thy  fame  to  every  future  age  : 

Thy  knowledge,  by  no  fordid  aims  conceal’d, 

Important  truths  to  all  mankind  reveal’d, 

Unknown  before, — or  threw  new  lights  on  thofe, 

Which  ferve  the  views  of  nature  to  difclofe. 

From  thee  I learu’d  (nor  curb  that  honeft  pride) 

More  than  from  all  the  lights  I gain’d  befide; 

What  to  thy  labours  doth  not  fcience  owe  ? 

And  what  reward  can  my  weak  mufe  beftow  ? 

With  lips  fo  faintly  touch’d  with  hallow’d  fire, 

To  give  thy  worth  its  due,  it  fhall  afpire ; 

Aks  ! too  well  fhe  feels  her  feeble  aid, 

Yet  will  not  thy  j uffc  honors  be  unpaid : 
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Thoufands  unborn,  in  after-time  fhall  raife 
More  lading  trophies  facred  to  thy  praife: 

In  thanks  for  lives  thy  works  fhall  help  to  lave, 

And,  under  God,  dill  refcue  from  the  grave. 

From  me,  who  wait  till  death  has  fix’d  the  feal 
On  worth  departed,  and  fupprefs  my  zeal, 

Like  pious  offering,  at  thy  fhrine  now  paid, 

If  I furviv’d,  at  Lettfom’s  would  be  made. 

Wells,  Auguft  12,  J.  C. 

Vide  Biograph.  Cumb.  &c. 

LETGH  (Charles) 

An  eminent  Naturalift,  born  at  Grange  in  Lancaftiire. 

He  pradtifed  phyfic  with  confiderable  fuccefs,  and  was 
fellow  of  the  royal  fociecy,  at  a time  when  fuch  dif- 
tindtion  was  confidered  as  more  appropriate  to  real 
talents  and  learning  than  at  prefent.  He  publifhed  an 
account  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  Lancafhire,  Chelhirc, 
and  Derby.  He  was  alio  author  of  a hittory  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  well  as  of  fome  tracts  on  mineral  waters.  He 
died  in  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

L E M E R Y (Nicholas) 

A ce'ebrated  Chemift,  born  November  17,  1645,  at  Rouen 

in  Normandy. 

His  father  was  a prodtor  of  the  parliament  of  this 
province,  and  of  the  reformed  religion.  Nicholas,  hav- 
ing received  a fuitable  education  at  the  place  of  his 
birth,  was  put  apprentice  there  to  an  apothecary,  who 
was  a relation ; but  finding  in  a fhort  time,  that  his 
m after  knew  little  of  chemiftry,  he  left  him  in  1666, 
and  went  to  improve  himfelf  in  that  art  at  Paris,  where 
he  applied  to  Mr.  Glazer,  then  demonftrator  of  che- 
miftry in  the  royal  gardens.  This,  however,  did  not 
anfwer  his  purpofe , Mr.  Glazer  was  one  of  thofe  pro- 
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feffors,  who  are  full  of  obfcure  ideas,  and  was  alfo  far 
from  being  communicative:  Lemery  therefore  flayed 
with  him  only  two  months,  and  then  proceeded  to 
travel  through  France  in  queft  of  fome  better  mailers. 
In  this  refolution  he  went  to  Montpellier,  where  he 
continued  three  years  with  Mr.  Vernant,  an  apothecary, 
who  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  performing  feveral 
chemical  operations,  and  of  reading  lectures  alfo  to 
fome  of  his  fcholars.  Thefe  lectures  were  very  ufeful 
to  him ; and  he  made  fuch  advances  in  chemiftry,  that 
in  a little  time  he  drew  all  the  profefTors  of  phyfic,  as 
well  as  other  curious  perfons  at  Montpellier,  to  hear 
him;  having  always  fome  new  difcoveries  to  inftrudl 
and  entertain  the  mod  able  among  them.  This  raifed 
his  reputation  fo  high,  that  he  pradtiied  phyfic  in  that 
univerfity  without  a doctor’s  degree. 

In  167 2,  having  made  the  tour  of  France,  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where  he  commenced  an  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Martyr,  apothecary  to  Monfieur  the  prince ; 
and  making  ufe  of  the  laboratory  which  this  apo- 
thecary had  in  the  hotel  de  Conde,  he  performed  feve- 
ral courfes  of  chemiftry,  which  brought  him  into  the 
knowledge  and  efteem  of  the  prince.  At  length  he 
' provided  himfelf  with  a laboratory  of  his  own,  and 
might  have  been  made  a dodlor  of  phyfic,  but  he  chofe 
to  be  an  apothecary,  in  confequence  of  his  attachment 
to  chemiftry;  in  which  he  prelently  opened  public 
ledhires,  and  had  fo  great  an  affluence  of  fcholars,  that 
he  had  fcarce  room  to  perform  his  operations.  Che- 
miftry till  this  time  had  been  a fcience  in  which  there 
was  little  truth,  and  that  fo  buried  under  a multitude 
of  falfities,  as  to  be  utterly  nndifcernible.  Lemery 
was  the  firft  that  difflpated  thefe  affe&ed  obfcurities, 
reduced  the  fcience  to  clear  and  fimple  ideas,  aboli Hied 
the  fenfelefs  jargon  of  barbarous  terms,  and  promifed 
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nothing  which  he  did  not  aftually  perform  5 at  the 
fame  time  he  found  out  fome  chemical  fecrets,  which 
he  fold  to  good  profit.  But  in  1 68  1,  his  life  began  to 
be  difturbed  on  account  of  his  religion,  and  He  received 
orders  to  quit  his  employ. 

At  this  time  the  eledtor  of  Brandenburgh,  by  Mr. 
Spanheim,  his  envoy  in  France,  made  him  a propofal 
to  go  to  Berlin,  with  a promife  of  erecting  a profeffor- 
fliip  in  chemiftry  for  him  there ; but  the  trouble  of 
tranfporting  his  family  to  fuch  a diftance,  added  to  the 
hopes  of  fome  exception  that  would  be  obtained  in  his 
favour,  hindered  him  from  accepting  that  offer,  and  he 
was  indulged  to  read  fome  courfes,  after  the  time 
limited  by  the  order  was  expired  : but  at  length  this 
not  being  fuffered,  he  eroded  the  fea  to  England,  in 
1683,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Charles  11,  who 
gave  him  great  encouragement.  Yet  as  the  face  of 
public  affairs  there  appeared  not  more  promifing  of 
quiet  than  in  France,  he  refolved  to  return  thither, 
though  without  being  able  to  determine  what  courfe  he 
fhould  then  take. 

In  thefe  difficulties,  imagining  that  the  quality  of  a 
dodtor  of  phyfic  might  procure  him  fome  tranquillity, 
he  took  that  degree  at  Caen,  about  the  end  of  the 
year  ; and  repairing  to  Paris,  had  a great  deal  of  bufi- 
nefs  for  a time,  but  did  not  find  that  tranquillity  he 
defired.  On  the  contrary,  the  (late  of  the  reformed 
religion  grew  daily  worfe ; and  at  laft,  the  edidt  of 
Nantz  being  revoked  in  1685,  he  was  forbidden  to 
pradtife  his  profeffion,  as  well  as  other  proteftants. 
However,  he  read  two  courfes  of  chemiftry  afterwards, 
under  fome  powerful  protedf  ions ; one  courfe  being  for 
the  two  young  brothers  of  the  marquis  de  Segnelai, 
fecretary  of  ftate,  and  the  other  for  my  lord  Salifbury. 
At  length  he  funk  under  the  perfection,  and  entered 
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into  the  Romifh  church,  in  the  beginning  of  1 6 8 6. 
This  change  procured  him  a full  right  to  prafrife  phy- 
fic : but  he  was  obliged  to  have  the  king’s  letters  for 
holding  his  courfe  of  chemiftry,  and  for  the  fale  of  his 
medicines,  as  he  was  not  now  an  apothecary.  How- 
ever thefe  letters  were  eafily  obtained  : and  what  with 
his  pupils,  his  patients,  and  the  fale  of  his  chemical 
fecrets,  he  made  confiderable  gains. 

Upon  the  revival  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences, 
in  1699,  he  was  made  affociate  chemift,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  became  a penfionary.  In  1707,  he 
began  to  feel  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  had  fome  at- 
tacks of  an  apoplexy,  which  were  fucceeded  by  fome 
degree  of  a hemiplegia ; yet  not  fo  fevere  as  to  hinder 
him  from  going  abroad,  fo  that  he  attended  the  aca- 
demy for  a confiderable  time  ; but  at  length  was  obliged 
to  difeontinue  his  attendance  ; and  being  confined  to 
his  houfe,  he  refigned  his  penfionary ’s  place.  He  was 
ftruck  with  the  laft  ftroke  of  the  apoplexy  in  1715, 
which  after  feven  days  put  a period  to  his  life,  June 
39,  at  the  age  or  70. 

We  have  the  following  books  publifhed  by  him. 
1.  c<  A Courfe  of  Chemiftry.”  2.  cc  An  univerfal 
1 Pharmacopoeia.”  3.  <c  An  univerfal  Treadle  of 
Drugs.”  4.  cc  A Treatife  of  Antimony;  containing 
the  chemical  Analyfis  of  that  Mineral.”  Vide  “ Dift. 
portat.  de  Mons.  l’Advocat.  &c. 

LEMERV  (Louis) 

Son  of  the  above  Nicholas  Lemery, 

1 

Was  not  unworthy  of  his  father  in  refpedt  to  his  talents 
and  accomplifhments.  He  was  born  at  Paris  in  1677, 
and  became  afterwards  eminent  as  a chemift.  He  was 
phyfician  to  the  king,  and  member  of  the  academy  of 

fciences. 
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fciences.  He  publifhed  tc  A Treadle  on  Food,”  in 
two  volumes,  a work  which  has  been  greatly  efteemed. 
The  “ Memoirs  of  the  Academy”  contain  many  ex- 
cellent pieces  in  chemiftry,  written  by  this  Lemery, 
who  died  at  Paris  in  1743. 

1 

LEO  N ICE  N US  (Nicholas) 

A11  eminent  Phyfician  of  Italy,  born  in  1428,  and  ProfcfTor  of 
Phyfic  at  Ferrara  for  more  than  fixty  Years. 

It  is  to  this  phyfician  that  we  owe  the  firft  tranflation 
of  any  of  Galen's  works,  which  he  alfo  illuflrated  with 
commentaries.  He  tranflated  alfo  the  cc  Aphorifms 
of  Hippocrates.”  Another  work  of  his  is,  “ De  Plinii 
etplurium  aliorum  Medicorum  inMedicinaErroribus,” 
He  made  alfo  an  Italian  tranflation  of  Dion  CafTius, 
and  another  of  Lucian.  By  thefe'  diffimilar  produc- 
tions we  fee,  that  Leonicenus  was  not  fo  confined  to 
phyfic,  as  to  be  inattentive  to  the  other  departments  of 
literature.  Indeed  he  was  not  greatly  attached  to  the 
pradtice  of  phyfic  : cf  I do  more  fervice,”  fays  he,  fc  to 
<c  the  public,  than  if  I vifited  patients,  by  inftrudting 
“ thofe  who  are  to  cure  them;”  meaning  by  his  lec- 
tures and  literary  labours.  This  phyfician  preferved 
a cc  viridis  fenedtus,”  to  a very  great  age  ; for  his  per- 
fon  was  flout  and  upright,  and  his  faculties  clear  and 
ftrong,  when  he  died  in  1524,  aged  96.  Vide  “ Man- 
geti  Bibl.  Script.  Medic.  &c. 


LEVENS  (Peter) 

Who  fludied  and  pradtifed  both  phyfic  and  furgery,  is 
ilyied,  Maker  of  Arts  of  Oxon in  the  title  to  his 
book*  called  cc  The  Path- way  to  Health,  wherein  are 
treated  of  molt  excellent  and  approved  Medicines  of 
great  Virtue/  &c.  This  book  was  published  in  1 587. 

w Mr. 
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Mr.  Wood  informs  us,  that  the  author,  or  rather  col- 
lector of  tnefe  receipts,  who  appears  to  have  been  no 
graduate  in  phyfic,  was  fome  time  fellow  of  Magda- 
len college  in  Oxon. 

Mr.  Bayle’s  “ Medicinal  Experiments,  or  a Col- 
lection of  Choice  and  fafe  Remedies,  for  the  Ule  of 
Families  and  Country  People,”  is  the  molt  noted 
book  of  this  kind.  John  Weftley  has  publifhed  a 
collection  of  receipts,  called  “ Primitive  Phyfic,” 
among  which  are  fome  very  good  ones,  particularly 
Sir  Stephen  Fox's  remedy  for  fore  eyes.  This  book, 
by  the  help  of  the  title,  has  had  a good  run,  having 
reached  the  13th  edition,  particularly  among  the  me- 
thodifts,  whofe  faith,  co-operating  with  nature,  fre- 
quently made  them  whole,  while  Mr.  Weftley  had  the 
credit  of  the  cure. 

LEUWENHOEK  (Antony  von) 

A very  celebrated  Phyfician,  born  at  Delft  in  Holland,  in  1632, 
and  famous  all  over  Europe  for  his  Experiments  and  Difcoveries 
with  Microfcopes. 

His  letters  to  the  royal  fociety  of  London,  of  which 
he  was  a member,  and  to  others  of  the  learned  in  this 
way,  were  printed  at  Leyden,  1722,  in  4to.  They 
gave  an  account  of  thefe  difcoveries ; of  animals,  par- 
ticularly, fubjefted  to  the  fenles,  which  we  cannot  con- 
template without  wonder  and  amazement.  He  died 
Aug.  26,  1723,  aged  91. 

L I C E T U S, 

A celebrated  Phyfician  of  Italy, 

Was  born  at  Rappollo,  in  the  State  of  Genoa,  1577. 
He  came,  it  feems,  into  the  world  before  his  mother 
had  completed  the  feventh  month  of  htr  pregnancy; 
8 but 
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but  his  father  being  an  ingenious  phyfician,  wrapped 
him  up  in  cotton,  and  nurtured  him  fo  carefully,  that 
he  lived  to  be  77  years  of  age.  He  was  trained  with 
great  care ; became  a very  diftinguifhed  man  in  his 
profeflion ; and  was  the  author  of  a great  number  of 
works.  Of  his  book  <c  De  Monftris,”  every  body  mull 
have  heard.  He  was  profeffor  of  philofophy  and  phy- 
fic  at  Padua,  where  he  died  in  1655.  Vide  “ Mangeti 
Biblioth.  Medica.” 

LIEUTAUD  (Joseph) 

Counfellor  of  State,  Firft  Phyfician  to  the  late  King  of  France, 
to  Monfieur  the  King’s  Brother,  to  the  Count  d’Artois,  Pro- 
feflorof  Phyfic  in  the  Univerfitv  of  Aix,  Do&or-regent  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, Prefident  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Phyfic,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  &c. 

Was  born  on  the  21ft  of  June  1703,  of  John  Baptift 
Lieutaud,  and  Louifa  Garidel.  He  was  theyoungeft 
of  twelve  children. 

The  family  of  M.  Lieutaud,  eftablifhed  from  time 
immemorial  at  Aix,  had  produced  in  the  Lift  and  pre- 
fent  centuries  a number  of  military  officers,  who  had 
ferved  with  diftindtion ; many  ecclefiaftics,  honoured 
with  the  firft  dignities  ; two  lolicitor-generals  of  the 
ftates  of  Provence  ; and  many  ufeful  citizens  in  every 
profefTion.  Garidel,  the  maternal  uncle  of  M.  Lieu- 
taud, profelTor  of  medicine  ,at  Aix,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  prefent  century,  merited  the  moft  dif- 
tinguifhed rank  among  celebrated  botanifts,  by . his 
<c  Hiftory  of  the  Plants  of  Provence.” 

M.  Lieutaud,  born  with  a delicate  conftitution, 
began  to  gather  ftrength  about  the  age  of  twelve  years. 
His  parents  deftined  him  for  the  church,  and  the  zeal 
which  he  difplayed  in  the  profecution  of  his  ftudies, 
.infpired  a hope  that  he  would  one  day  obtain,  in  this 
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Situation,  the  higheft  renown  and  honours.  But  M. 
Lieutaud,  obferving  the  reputation  of  his  uncle, 
and  the  refpeCt  which  he  had  obtained,  cherifhed  a 
fecret  inclination  for  the  profeffion  of  phyfic.  With 
an  open  character,  an  upright  heart,  and  a mind  prone 
to  reflection,  he  perceived  in  his  earlieft  youth  the  im- 
poffibility  of  promifing  to  remain  during  the  whole  of 
his  life  what  an  ecclefiaftic  ought  to  be.  The  probity 
of  his  fentiments  had  taught  him,  that  every  man,  en* 
gaging  in  a profeffion,  contracts  a rigorous  obligation 
to  think  and  aft  as  he  fpeaks,  and  every  contradiction 
to  his  engagements,  opinions,  or  conduCt,  equally  dif- 
graces  him. 

M.  Lieutaud’s  parents  could  not  refill  an  inclina- 
tion, the  motives  of  which  they  were  obliged  to  refpeCt  ; 
they  therefore  at  lafl  yielded  to  his  intreaties,  and  he 
had  the  liberty  of  entering  into  the  fchools  of  medi- 
cine. 

Botany  was  the  firfl  object  of  his  ftudies.  He  tra- 
velled into  the  countries  which  Tournefort  had  fur- 
veyed  before  him,  and  brought  back  with  him  many 
plants,  which  had  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  him  whom 
the  French  botanifts  confidered  as  a mailer  in  the  fci- 
ence.  This  fuccefs  gained  him  great  applaufe  in  the 
univerfities  of  Aix  and  Montpellier,  and  he  foon  ob- 
tained in  the  firfl  the  reverfion  of  the  chairs  of  botany 
and  anatomy,  which  his  uncle  had  for  a long  time 
filled.  Nevertheless,  the  preference,  which  he  appeared 
to  give  to  botany,  was  a work  of  chance  only,  which 
he  had  inherited  from  his  uncle.  A mere  powerful 
attraction  drew  him  towards  anatomy:  and  when  he 
had  loft  his  uncle,  to  whofe  tafte  for  botany  he  had 
facrificed  his  own ; when  the  office  of  ph\  fician  ro 
the  hofpital  of  Aix  had  impofed  upon  him  the  dury 
of  praCtifing  medicine,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the 
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greater  facility  of  fearching  into  anatomy  ; botany  was 
nearly  abandoned.  M.  Lieut aud  was  neverthelefs 
for  a long  time  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  differ- 
ing. One  of  the  ecclefiaftic  governors  of  the  hofpi- 
tal  ftrongly  oppofed  it ; fortunately,  however,  this  ec- 
clefiaftic had  fome  tafte  for  geometry,  and  M.  Lieu- 
taud  was  capable  of  giving  him  inftruftions.  He 
offered  himfelf  to  him  as  his  preceptor,  and  from  the 
ftudy  of  geometry,  he  foon  conduced  his  pupil  to 
that  of  phyfic ; by  degrees  he  led  him  on  to  anatomy, 
and  at  laft  ranked  him  among  the  mofl  affiduous  of 
his  pupils  at  the  amphitheatre. 

His  audience  was  not  limited  to  the  ftudents  in  me- 
dicine or  furgery  alone;  all  clafTes  of  citizens  furnifhed 
him  with  attendants,  an  affembly  very  honourable  to 
his  abilities,  at  a time  when  a tafte  for  the  fciences  was 
not  fo  widely  diffufed  as  in  the  prefent  day.  Among 
the  pupils  of  M.  Lieutaud,  the  marquis  d’Argens  is 
to  be  mentioned,  at  that  time  occupied  either  in  ftudy- 
ing  philofophy  or  writing  romances,  and  whom  the 
friendfhip  of  the  king  rendered  celebrated  in  every 
part  of  France. 

M.  Lieutaud  publifhed  for  the  ufe  of  his  pupils,  a 

Ifyilabus  of  anatomy,  the  firft  edition  of  which  merited 
i the  praifes  of  Window,  who  neverthelefs  feverely  cri- 
tticized  it.  This  work  was  regarded  as  a claftical  pro- 
| duiflion  by  the  learned  profeffors;  The  author  in  the 
I laft  edition,  fuppreffed.a  number  of  ufelefs  hypothetical 
8 theories.  He  employed  a part  of  the  preface  to  this  work 
j|  in  proving,  thataphyficianoughttobeananatomift.  He 
|j  had  confirmed  this  maxim  by  his  own  example ; and  by  a 
[l  profound  ftudy  and  perfect  knowledge  of  anatomy,  he 
I was  the  better  prepared  for  the  pradtice  of  phyfic. 

The  contrary  opinion,  however,  had  been  very  much 
I diffufed,  and  it  is  ufelels  here  to  combat  it,  not  being 
Vol.  II,  F grounded 
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grounded  upon  particular  obfervations  of  the  two  fcien- 
ces, worthy  an  examination  in  a work  of  this  nature;  it  has 
the  fame  foundation  as  the  prejudice  againft  chemiftry 
being  ufeful  in  the  arts,  againft  the  mathematics  being 
necefiary  in  mechanics,  in  the  fcience  of  navigation, 
and  in  the  art  of  war.  Thefe  prejudices  are  warmly 
fupported  by  ignorant  practitioners,  to  whom  it  is  lefs 
trouble  to  decry  a fcience  than  to  ftudy  it. 

M.  Lieutaud,  phyfician  and  profeflor  at  Aix,  was 
wholly  occupied  in  his  amphitheatre,  and  in  the  bed- 
rooms of  his  patients,  when  a fingular  circumftance 
removed  him  from  this  fcene  of  activity.  He  had 
difcovered  fome  errours  in  a work  of  a phyfician  oc- 
cupying the  firft  place  of  diftindlion  at  Verfailles.  M. 
Lieutaud  thought  it  his  duty  to  conciliate  the  efteem 
of  the  author,  by  privately  communicating  to  him  the 
truth,  inftead  of  publicly  declaring  the  errours  he  had 
obferved.  M.  Senac  chofe  the  moft  prudent  mode 
of  acknowledging  the  obligation,  by  correcting  the 
miftakes,  and  doing  juftice  to  the  learned  man  who 
had  pointed  them  out ; he  obtained  for  M.  Lieutaud 
a new  poft  at  Verfailles.  This  was  not  the  only  in- 
ftance  in  which  M.  Senac  had  rewarded  his  friends,  for 
difcovering  to  him  errours  that  had  efcaped  his  notice. 

M.  Lieutaud  devoted  to  the  pleafures  of  ftudy 
all  the  moments,  which  he  could  lpare  from  the  per- 
formance of  his  neceiTary  duties ; he  cultivated  the 
fciences  in  his  new  place  of  refidence  with  the  fame  de- 
gree of  zeal  as  he  had  profecuted  them  in  his  own 
country.  He  lodged  at  Verfailles,  but  did  not  live  at 
court. 

During  his  refidence  at  Aix,  M.  Lieutaud  pre- 
fen ted  to  the  academy  of  fciences  many  anatomical J 
obfervations.  He  had  felebted  them  from  the  fadte  ! 
which  his  numerous  diffedtions  offered  him,  the  refulc  i! 
> ofa 
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of  which  might  interefl  both  phyflcians  and  philofo- 
phers.  Of  this  nature  is  the  memoir  on  a bony  fub- 
flance  found  in  the  cerebellum  of  an  epileptic  perfon, 
and  feveral  others  of  great  importance.  The  academy 
from  this  time  bellowed  upon  him  the  honourable  title 
of  correfpondent,  which  he  obtained  upon  the  motion 
of  Window,  notwithflanding  he  had  been  feverely 
criticized  in  the  only  work  which  M.  Lieutaud  had 
then  publifhed.  This  condudl  refiefted  equal  honour 
on  Window  and  Lieutaud. 

A few  years  after  the  arrival  of  M.  Lieutaud  at 
Verfailles,  the  academy  eledled  him  afliftant-anatomift, 
an  office  by  no  means  incompatible  with  that  which  he 
held  at  court ; and  the  exadtnefs  with  which  he  dis- 
charged the  firft  duty  of  an  academician,  by  prefent- 
ing  many  valuable  memoirs,  proved  that  the  aca- 
demy had  made  a good  choice. 

One  of  thefe  memoirs  confirms  an  obfervation, 
which  M.  LrEUTAUD  had  prefented  to  the  academy 
fifteen  years  before.  He  had  at  that  time  remarked, 
that  the  fize  of  the  fpleen  augments,  when  that  of  the 
flomach  diminifhes,  and  fo  on  alternately.  He  con- 
fidered  this  correfpondence  between  the  two  vifcera, 
of  which  he  had  alfo  developed  the  phydcal  caufe,  as 
an  equilibrium  necedary  to  the  fundtions  of  the  animal 
ceconomy,  and  this  was  in  his  opinion,  one  of  the 
principal  ufes  of  the  fpleen. 

His  other  memoirs  are  principally  on  anatomical 
1 fubjedls.  One  treats  on  the  urinary  bladder  5 three 
ij  others  give  a philofophical  defcription  of  the  heart  and 
pericardium ; in  thefe  memoirs  we  have  remarked  his 
i{  great  averfion  to  all  hypothecs,  and  his  fingular  at- 
% tention  to  relate  only  what  he  has  himfelf  obferved. 
ij  It  is  laid,  that  M.  Lieutaud  feeing  his  library  over- 
burdened  with  books  of  anatomy  and  medicine,  ex- 
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changed  them  for  books  of  general  literature,  which 
he  found  much  more  entertaining.  M.  Senac,  who 
had  frequently  argued  with  him  in  favour  of  the  great 
utility  of  reading  authors,  or  rather  the  neceffity  of  unit- 
ing reading  with  obfervation,  one  day  prefented  to  him 
a lingular  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation  ; he  gave 
him  a Latin  defcription  of  the  foramen  ovale.  M. 
Lieutaud  having  read  it,  found  it  was  not  indeed 
written  in  the  moll  elegant  Latin,  but  was  (truck  with 
the  method,  and  the  minute  exaCtnefs  which  ran  through 
the  whole  of  it ; he  had  even  the  honefty  to  prefer 
this  defcription  to  one  which  he  had  himfelf  prefented 
in  a memoir.  He  then  heard  with  furprize,  that  this 
accurate  Latin  defcription  was  written  by  Galen,  and 
was  now  convinced  he  had  been  miftaken  in  neglect- 
ing the  refearches  of  erudition. 

In  1759,  M.  Lieutaud,  attached  more  firmly  to 
Verfailles,  demanded  and  obtained  the  title  of  alfociate- 
veteran  of  the  academy.  He  had  not,  however,  loft 
any  part  of  his  activity,  butpublifhed  in  the  fame  year 
a treatifeupon  the  practice  of  phyfic.  M.  Lieutaud 
declares  in  his  preface,  that  medicine  pofTeffes  no  re- 
medies againft  intemperance,  and  that  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  our  faculties,  an  exemption  from  fevere  difeafes, 
a long  life,  and  a healthy  old  age,  are  not  to  be  ef- 
teemed  the  confequence  of  medical  influence,  but  the 
reward  of  temperance  and  fobriety.  He  points  out, 
moreover,  that  medicines  are  pernicious,  where  they 
do  not  perform  a cure ; that  the  fcience  of  treating 
difeafes  confifts  in  an  accurate  obfervation  of  nature, 
and  in  feizing  the  moment  when  art  may  moft  effec- 
tually afTifl;  her. 

M.  Lieutaud  wrote  a Latin  work  upon  the  feats  and 
caufes  of  difeafes,  which  he  hadobferved  by  the  infpec- 
tion  of  dead  bodies  the  number  of  bodies  which  lie  had 
, ‘ differed 
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M.  Lieutaud  having  been  appointed  phyfician  to 
the  dauphin,  upon  the  acceffion  of  this  prince  to  the 
throne,  the  place  of  firft  phyfician  was  vacant,  and 
he  was  named  by  the  new  monarch  to  fill  this  office. 

, The  firft  ufe  which  M.  Liejljtaud  made  of  this  ho- 
nourable poft  was,  to  advife  the  king  to  be  inoculated. 
This  advice  muft  be  confidered  very  courageous  in  a 
,,  man,  who  was  not  only  a witnefs  to  the  progrefs  ino- 
i culation  was  making,  but  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
obstacles  which  it  had  experienced,  and  knew  to  what 
an  incredible  degree  of  fury  the  phyficians,  who  had 
oppofed  this  practice,  carried  their  averfion  to  the 
^ operation  ; the  only  one  perhaps  in  the  pradtice  of  me* 
i'  dicine,  the  falutary  effedts  of  which  have  been  fully 
I approved. 

Notwithflanding  M.  Lieutaud  had  always  been  a 
1 ftranger  to  the  life  and  manners  of  a court,  he  quickly 
1 dived  into  the  characters  of  thofe  who  inhabit  it.  One 
1 lay,  when  the  king  was  fpeaking  to  him  of  the  many 
{ ihyficians  whofe  abilities  his  courtiers  had  very  much 
i trailed,  he  afked  him  whether  thefe  accounts  were  not 
* rery  much  exaggerated : “ Sire,’’  faid  he, <c  thefe  phy- 
. >i c ficians  poffefs  none  of  the  great  qualities  of  which 
. t c you  have  heard,  but  it  is  often  with  this  kind  of  mo- 
1 r ney,  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  court  pay  their  phy- 
^ i c ficians.” 

The  income  of  M.  Lieutaud  was  very  confider- 
| ble,  and  his  beneficence  made  him  avoid  the  reproach 
f f avarice.  The  greater  part  of  his  fuperfluities  be- 
j 1 lg  deftined  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  he  ardently 
^ jfhed  to  devote  to  the  fame  ufe  the  expence  of  his 
■ K1#a  a firft  phyfician,  to  aking 
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M.  Lieutaud  died  on  die  Otn 
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afrer  five  days  illnefs.  His  laft  moments  were  can*/ ’ 
peaceable.  He  perceived  the  approach  of  death  with- 
out difmay;  his  life,  wholly  employed  in  doing  good, 
rendered  his  laft  moments  unmolefted  with  any  unplea- 
fan  t retro  fpe£L  Vide  cc  Hiftoire  de  TAademie  Royale 
des  Sciences,”  1780,  p.  48,  &c. 


LINACRE  (Dr. Thomas) 

A very  learned  Engliih  Phyfician, 

Was  defcended  from  the  Linacres,  of  Linacre-hal), 
in  Derby fhire,  but  bom  at  Canterbury,  about  1460. 
He  was  educated  in  the  king’s  fchool  there,  under  the 
learned  William  Selling,  alias  Tilly ; and,  being  fent 
thence  to  Oxford,  was  chofen  fellow  of  All-Soul’s 
college,  in  1484.  He  made  a great  progrefs  in  learn- 
ing at  the  univerfity  ; but  for  farther  improvement 
travelled  .to  Italy  with  his  m after  Selling,  who  was 
fent  ambaffador  to  Rome  by  Henry  VII.  At  Florence 
he  was  much  relpeded  by  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  one 
of  the  politeft  men  of  his  age,  and  a great  patron  of" 
letters;  that  duke  favoured  him  with  the  advantage  of" 
having  the  fame  preceptors  as  his  own  fons.  By  this 
lucky  opportunity,  he  acquired  a perfect  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  tongue,  under  Demetrius  Chal condyles,) 
a native  of  Greece,  who  had  fled  to  Italy,  with  other 
learned  men,  upon  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the 
Turks;  and  he  improved  himfelf  under  his  Latin  maf- 
ter,  Ang.  Poiitian,  fo  far  as  to  arrive  at  a greater  cor- 
rednefs  of  ftyle  than  even  Poiitian  himfelf.  Having 
thus  laid  in  an  uncommon  flock  of  claffical  learning,  ij 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  ftudied  natural  phiiofophy  and! 
phyfic  under  Hermolaus  Barbarus.  Upon  his  return 
hoaie,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  pradice  of  this  laft 
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art  at  Oxford  ; where  he  was  created  M.D.  and  being 
made  public  profeilbr  of  his  faculty,  read  medical  lec- 
tures. But  he  had  not  been  long  at  Oxford,  before 
he  was  commanded  to  court  by  king  Henry,  who  ap- 
pointed him  preceptor  and  phyfician  to  his  fon  prince 
Arthur;  and  he  was  afterwards  made  phyfician  to  that 
king,  as  alfo  to  his  fucceffor  Henry  VIII,  and  to  the 
princefs  Mary. 

After  receiving  all  thefe  honours,  as  attentions  and 
rewards  of  fupreme  merit  in  his  profeffion,  he  refolved 
to  change  it  for  that  of  divinity.  To  this  ftudy  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  ; and  enter- 
ing into  the  prieflhood,  obtained  the  reCtory  of  Merf- 
ham,  OCt.  1509;  but  refigning  it  within  a month, 
he  was  inftalled  into  a prebend  of  Wells,  and  after- 
wards, in  1518,  into  another  of  York ; he  was  alfo 
precentor  in  the  latter  church,  but  refigned  this  office 
in  half  a year.  He  had  other  preferments  in  the 
church,  fome  of  which  he  received  from  archbifhop 
Warham,  as  he  gratefully  acknowledges  in  a letter  to 
that  prelate.  Dr.  Knight  informs  us,  that  he  was  a 
prebendary  of  St.  Stephen's,  Weftminfter  ; and  bifhop 
Tanner  writes,  that  he  was  alfo  reCtor  of  Wigan,  in 
Lancaffiire.  He  died  of  the  (lone  in  great  pain  and 
torment,  Oct.  20,  1524,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul’s 
cathedrJ,  where  a handfome  monument  was  ereCted, 
in  1557?  to  his  memory,  with  a Latin  infcription 
upon  it,  by  Dr.  Caius.  Caius  gives  him  the  cha- 
racter of  the  moft  learned  man  of  his  age,  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  as  in  the  art  of  phyfic.  Lie 
further  adds,  that  he  had  an  utter  deteftation  of  every 
thing  trickifh  or  difhonourable ; that  he  was  a very 
faithful  friend,  and  by  all  ranks  of  men  valued  and  be- 
loved. Fuller  copies  Caius  in  telling  us,  that  Linacre 
was  efteemed’the  ornament  of  his  age,  for  his  accurate 
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fkill  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  and  in  other 
fciences  as  well  as  his  own  profeffiion,  and  that  he  left 
it  doubtful  whether  he  were  a better  Latinift  or  Grecian,  ! 
a better  grammarian  or  phyfician,  a better  fcholar  or 
man  of  moral  qualifications. 

Freind  enlarges  farther,  and  fays,  that  if  we  confi- 
der  him  with  regard  to  his  fkill  in  the  two  learned  lan- 
guages, he  was  much  the  molt  accomplifhed  fcholar 
of  that  age ; that  it  is  paying  no  compliment  to  him 
to  fay,  that  he  was  one  of  the  firft,  in  conjunftion 
with  Coiet,  Lily,  Grocyn,  and  Latimer,  all  of  whom 
got  their  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue  abroad,  who 
revived  the  learning  of  the  ancients  in  this  ifland.  He 
made  it  his  bufinefs  in  fludying  phyfic,  and  he  was  the 
firft  Englifhman  that  ever  did  fo,  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  original  works  of  Ariflotle  and  Galen.  No 
one  of  the  faculty  had  more  at  heart  the  honour  and 
advancement  of  it  than  Linacre;  of  which  his  do- 
nation of  two  phyfic  lectures,  one  founded  in  each  uni- 
verfity,  are  a confpicuous  proof.  But  he  had  flill 
further  views  for  the  advantage  of  his  profeffiion. 
Obferving  how  the  practice  of  phyfic  was  then  ma- 
naged, and  that  it  was  moflly  ingrcffed  by  illiterate 
monks  and  empirics,  who  in  an  infamous  manner  im- 
pofed  upon  the  public,  he  faw  there  was  no  way  of 
redreffimg  this  grievance,  but  by  giving  encourage* 
ment  to  men  of  reputation  and  learning,  and  placing 
the  power  of  licenfmg  in  proper  hands.  Upon  thefe 
motives  he  projected  the  foundation  of  the  college  of 
phyficians  ; and  he  was  the  firft  prefident  after  its  erec- 
tion, and  held  that  office  for  the  feven  years  he  lived 
.afterwards.  The  affemblies  were  kept  in  his  own 
houfe,  which  he  left  at  his  death  to  that  community,  I 
and  of  which  they  flill  continue  in  poffiefiion.  “ The  ? 
ff  wifdom  of  fuch  a plan,”  continues  Freind,  “ (peaks  i 
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for  itfelf.  Linacre’s  fcheme,  without  doubt,  was 
« not  only  to  create  a good  underftanding  and  unani- 
cc  mity  among  his  own  profeflion,  which  of  itfelf  was 
<c  an  excellent  thought,  but  to  make  them  more  ufeful 
cc  to  the  public ; and  he  imagined,  that,  by  feparating 
<f  them  from  the  vulgar  empirics,  and  fetting  them 
<c  upon  fuch  a reputable  foot  of  diftin£tion,  there  would 

always  arife  a lpirit  of  emulation  among  men  libe- 
<c  rally  educated,  which  would  animate  them  in  pur- 
<c  fuing  their  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  difeafes,  and 
“ the  methods  of  cure,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  ” 
and  perhaps,  concludes  the  dodlor,  cc  no  founder 
<c  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  his  defigns  fuc- 
cc  ceed  more  to  his  wifh.”  The  following  is  a lift  of 
his  tranflations  and  other  works : 

Histranflations  are,  i.  the  followingpieces  of  Galen: 
“ De  Temp^ramentis  et  de  inequali  Temperie,  See.1* 
“ De  tuenda  Sanitate,  &c.”  <c  De  Methodo  Medendi, 
<c  De  Naturalibus,  &c.”  cc  De  Pulfuum  Ufu.” 
" De  Symptomatibus,  &c.”  Dr.  Freind  declares 
that  any  one,  perufing  the  prefice  of  the  book,  cc  De 
Methodo  Medendi, ’’  without  knowing  it  to  be  a trans- 
lation, would  perhaps,  from  the  exa&nefs  and  propriety 
of  the  ftyle,  guefs  it  to  have  been  written  in  a claffical 
age.  2.  cc  A Latin  Tranflation  of  Proclus’s  Sphere, 
Venet.  1499,”  anc^  1 500,  without  the  dedication ' to 
prince  Arthur,  which  has  been  fmee  printed  feparate- 
ly  by  Mattaire  in  <c  Anna!.  Typogr.”  His  works, 
1.  tc  The  Rudiments  of  Grammar,  for  the  Ufe  of 
the  Princefs  Mary.”  This  was  tranflated  by  Bucha- 
nan into  Latin,  and  printed  with  the  title  of  u Rudi- 
menta  Grammaticis  Thomas  Linacri,  Paris,  apud 
Rob.  Stephani,  1536.”  2.  <c  De  emendata  Struc- 

ture Latini  Sermonis,  Libri  fex.”  This,  fays  Dr. 
Knight,  has  been  held  in  the  higheft  eftimation  as  a 
claflical  produftion. 
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LINNiEUS  (Charles  Von) 

The  Father  of  Modem  Botany, 

Was  the  fon  of  a Swedifh  divine,  and  born  May  24, 
1707,  at  Roefhult,  in  the  psovince  of  Smaland  in 
Sweden,  of  which  place  his  father  had  the  cure 
when  his  fon  was  born,  but  was  foon  after  preferred  to 
the  living  of  Stenbrihult,  in  the  fame  province,  where 
dying  in  1748,  at  the  age  of  70,  he  was  fucceeded 
in  the  cure  by  another  fon.  We  are  told  in  the  com- 
memoration fpeech  on  this  celebrated  man,  delivered 
in  his  Swedifh  majefty’s  prefence,  before  the  royal 
academy  of  fciences  at  Stockholm,  that  the  anceftors 
of  this  family  took  their  furnames  of  Linnaeus,  Lin- 
delius,  and  Tiliander,  from  a large  lime-tree,  or 
linden  tree,  yet  (landing  on  the  farm  where  Linnaeus 
was  born,  and  that  this  origin  of  furnames  is  not 
very  uncommon  in  Sweden. 

This  eminent  man,  whofe  talents  enabled  him  to 
reform  the  whole  fcience  of  natural  hiftory,  accumu- 
lated very  early  in  life  fome  of  the  higheft  honours, 
that  await  the  moil  fuccefsful  proficients  in  medical 
fcience.  Since  we  find,  that  he  was  made  profeffor 
of  phyfic  and  botany  in  the  univerfity  of  Uplal,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-four ; and  fix  years  afterwards, 
phyfician  to  his  fovereign,  the  late  king  Adolphus,  who, 
in  the  year  1753,  honoured  him  Rill  farther,  by  creating 
him  knight  of  the  order  of  the  polar  Rar.  His  honours 
did  not  terminate  here,  for  in  1757  he  was  ennobled, 
and  in  1778,  theprefent  king  of  Sweden  accepted  the 
refignation  of  his  office,  and  rewarded  his  declining 
years  by  doubling  his  penfion,  and  by  a liberal  dona- 
tion of  landed  property,  fettled  on  him  and  his  family. 

It  feems  probable,  that  his  father's  example  firft  gave 
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Linnaeus  a tafte  for  the  ftudy  of  nature,  who,  as  he 
has  himfelf  informed  us,  cultivated  as  his  firft  amufe- 
tnrrlerf  plentifully  ftored  with  plants,  doling 
Linn^us  foon  bcc^vr^  acquainted  with  thefe,  as  well 
as  the  indigenous  ones  of  his  neighbourhood.  Yet 
from  the  narrownefs  of  his  father’s  income,  our  young 
naturalift  was  on  the  point  of  being  deflined  to  a me- 
chanical employment ; fortunately,  however,  this  de- 
fign  was  over-ruled.  In  17173  he  was  fent  to  fchool 
at  Wexfio,  where,  as  his  opportunities  were  enlarged, 
his  progrefllon  in  all  his  favourite  purfuits  were  propor- 
tionably  extended.  At  this  early  period  he  paid  atten- 
tion to  other  branches  of  natural  hiftory,  particularly  to 
the  knowledge  of  infedts  ; in  .which,  as  is  manifeft 
from  his  oration  on  the  fubjeft,  he  muft  very  early 
have  made  a great  proficiency  j fmee  we  find  that  he 
was  not  lefs  fuccefsful  herein  than  in  that  of  plants, 
having  given  them  an  arrangement,  and  eftablifhed 
fuch  characters  of  diftindtion,  as  have  been  univerfally 
followed  by  fucceeding  entomologifts. 

The  firft  part  of  his  academical  education  Lin- 
naeus received  under  profeffor  Stobaeus,  at  Lund,  in 
Scania,  who  favoured  his  inclination  to  the  ftudy  of 
natural  hiftory.  After  a refidence  of  about  a year,  he 
removed  in  1728,  to  Upfal.  Here  he  foon  contract- 
ed a clofe  frlendfhip  with  Artedi,  a native  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Angermannia,  who  had  already  been  four 
years  a ftudent  in  that  univerfity,  and,  like  himfelf,  had 
a ftrong  bent  to  the  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory  in  general, 
but  particularly  to  ichthyology.  He  was  moreover 
well  fkilled  in  chemiftry,  and  not  unacquainted  with 
botany,  having  been  the  inventor  of  that  diftinction 
in  umbelliferous  plants,  arifing  from  the  differences  of 
the  involuerum.  Emulation  is  the  foul  of  improve- 
ment i and,  heightened  as  it  was  in  this  inftance  by 
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friend  fhip,  proved  a very  powerful  incentive.  Thefe 
young  men  profecuted  their  ftudies  together  with  un- 
common vigour,  mutually  community uieir  OD 
fervations,  and  laying  their  pbn*  fo  as  to  affift  each 
other  in  every  branch  of  natural  hifbory  and  phyfic. 

Soon  after  his  refidence  at  Upfal,  our  author  was 
alfo  happy  enough  to  obtain  the  favour  of  feveral  gen- 
tlemen of  eftablifhed  character  in  literature.  He  was 
in  a particular  manner  encouraged  in  the  purfuit  of  his 
ftudies  by  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Olaus  Celfius,  at  that 
time  profeftor  of  divinity,  and  the  reftorer  of  natural 
hiftory  in  Sweden , ftnee  fo  diftinguifhed  for  oriental 
learning,  and  more  particularly  for  his  <c  Hierobo- 
tanicum,  or  critical  Diftertations  on  the  Plants  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.”  This  gentleman  is  faid  to  have 
given  Linnaeus  a large  fhare  of  his  efteem,  and  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  it  very  early  after  his 
removal  to  Upfal.  He  was  at  that  time  meditating 
his  cc  Hierobotanicum  and  being  {truck  with  the 
diligence  of  Linnaeus,  in  deferibing  the  plants  of  the 
Upfal  garden,  and  his  extenfive  knowledge  of  their 
names,  fortunately  for  him  at  that  time  involved  in 
difficulties,  from  the  narrow  circumftances  of  his  pa- 
rents, Celfius  not  only  patronized  him  in  a general 
way,  but  admitted  him  to  his  houfe,  his  table,  and  his 
library.  Under  fuch  encouragement  it  is  not  ftrange, 
that  our  author  made  a rapid  progrefs,  both  in  his  ftu- 
dies and  the  efteem  of  the  profdTors ; in  fa£t,  we  have 
a very  ftriking  proof  of  his  merits  and  attainments, 
inafmuch  as  we  find,  that,  after  only  two  years  refi- 
dence, he  was  thought  fufficiently  qualified  to  give 
le<ftures  occasionally  from  the  botanic  chair,  in  the 
room  of  profeftor  Rudbeck. 

Linnaeus  was  foon  after  appointed  by  the  royal 
academy  of  fciences  at  Upfal,  to  make  the  tour  of 
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Lapland,  with  the  view  of  exploring  the  natural  hiftory 
of  that  ar&ic  region.  This  tour  had  been  made  for 
the  firft  time  by  the  elder  Rudbeck,  in  1695,  at  the 
command  of  Charles  the  eleventh,  but  unfortunately 
all  the  obfervations,  which  that  traveller  had  made,  pe- 
rifhed  in  the  terrible*  fire  at  Upfal,  in  1702.  Lin- 
KiEUS  fet  out  from  Upfal  on  this  journey,  about  the 
middle  of  May  1723,  equally  a ftranger  to  the  lan- 
guage and  to  the  manners  of  the  Laplanders,  and 
without  any  affociate.  He  even  traverfed  what  is  called 
the  Lapland  defert,  a tradt  of  territory  deftitute  of  vil- 
lages, cultivation,  or  any  conveniences,  and  inhabited 
only  by  a few  ftraggling  people.  In  this  diftridl,  he 
afcended  a noted  mountain  called  Wallevary,  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  which  he  has  given  us  a pleafant  relation  of  his 
finding  a fingular  and  beautiful  new  plant,  (andromeda 
tetragona,)  when  travelling  within  the  ar&ic  circle,  with 
the  fun  in  his  view  at  midnight,  in  fearch  of  a Lap- 
land  hut.  Hence  he  eroded  the  Lapland  Alps  into 
Finmark,  and  traverfed  the  fhore  of  the  North  Sea, 
as  far  as  Sallero. 

Thefe  journies  from  Lala  and  Pitha,  on  the  Both- 
nian  gulf,  to  the  north  fhore,  were  made  on  foot, 
and  our  traveller  was  attended  by  two  Laplanders,  one 
his  interpreter,  and  the  other  his  guide.  He  tells  us, 
that  the  vigour  and  ftrength  of  thefe  two  men,  both 
old  and  fufficiently  loaded  with  his  baggage,  excited 
his  admiration,  fince  they  appeared  quite  unhurt  by  their 
labours,  while  he  himfelf,  though  young  and  robuft, 
was  frequently  quite  exhaufted.  In  this  journey  he 
was  wont  to  fleep  under  the  boat  with  which  they 
forded  the  rivers,  as  a defence  againft  rain  and  gnats, 
which  in  the  Lapland  fummer  are  not  lefs  teazing  than 
in  the  torrid  zones.  In  defeending  one  of  thefe  rivers, 
he  narrowly  efcaped  perilhing  by  the  overfetting  of 

the 
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the  boat,  and  loft  many  of  the  natural  productions 
•which  he  had  collected. 

Linn^us  thus  fpent  the  greater  part  of  the  fum- 
mer  in  examining  this  arCtic  region,  and  thofe  moun- 
tains, on  which  four  years  afterwards  the  French  phi- 
lofophers  fecured  immortal  fame  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton. 
At  length,  having  buffered  incredible  fatigues  and 
hardfhips  in  climbing  precipices,  palling  rivers  in 
miferable  boats,  buffering  repeated  viciffitudes  ob  ex- 
treme heat  and  cold,  and  not  unfrequently  hunger  and 
thirft,  he  returned  to  Tornoa'  in  September.  He  ar- 
rived at  Upbal  in  November,  after  having  performed, 
and  that  moflly  on  foot,  a journey  of  ten  degrees  of 
latitude  in  extent,  excluffve  of  the  many  deviations 
which  the  accomplifbment  of  his  debign  rendered  ne- 
cefbary.  The  rebuff  of  this  journey  was  not  publifhed 
till  feveral  years  afterwards,  but  he  loft  no  time  in  pre- 
fenting  to  the  academy  a catalogue  of  the  plants  which 
he  had  difeovered  ; which,  even  bo  early  as  that  period, 
he  arranged  according  to  the  byftem  fince  denominated 
the  fexual. 

In  1733,  we  find  this  great  naturalift  vifiting  and  ex- 
amining the  feveral  mines  in  Sweden,  where  he  formed 
his  firft  fketch  of  his  “ Syftem  of  Mineralogy/’  which 
appeared  in  the  early  editions  of  the  “ Syftema  Na- 
turae/” but  was  not  exemplified  till  1768. 

The  next  incident  in  the  hiftory  of  this  celebrated 
perbon  was,  his  being  fent  with  feveral  other  natu- 
ralifts,  by  the  governor  of  Dalecarlia,  into  that  pro- 
vince, to  inveftigate  its  natural  productions.  After 
accomplifhing  the  purpofe  of  this  expedition,  he  re- 
fided  borne  time  in  the  capital  of  Dalecarlia,  where  he 
taught  mineralogy,  and  the  aocimaftic  art,  and  prac- 
tibed  phyfic.  In  1735,  travelled  over  many  other 
parts  of  Denmark  and  Germany,  and  fixed  in  Holland, 

where 
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where  he  chiefly  refided  until  his  return  to  Stockholm, 
about  the  year  1739.  Soon  after  he  had  fixed  his 
refidence  in  this  place,  he  married  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Dr.  More,  a phyfician  at  Fahlun,  in  Dalecar- 
lia,  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  during  his  flay 
in  that  town. 

In  1735,  the  year  in  which  he  took  the  degree  of 
» M.D.  he  publi (bed  the  firft  (ketch  of  his  “ Syftema 
Naturae,”  in  the  form  of  tables  only.  It  thence  ap- 
pears, that  before  he  was  twenty -four  years  old,  he 
( laid  the  bafis  of  that  great  ftru&ure,  which  he  after- 
wards raifed,  and  which  will  perpetuate  his  fame  to 
the  latefb  ages  of  botanical  fcience. 

In  1736,  Linnaeus  vifited  England,  where  he 
formed  many  friendfliips  with  men  at  that  time  diftin- 
guiffied  for  their  knowledge  in  natural  hiftory.  But  though 
Boerhaave  had  furnifhed  him  with  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  we  are  told  that  he  met 
not  with  that  reception  which  he  had  reafon  to  expedt. 
For  this  treatment  Dr.  Pulteney,  with  great  probabi- 
lity, affigns  fome  caufes. 

In  1738,  this  great  naturalift  made  an  excurfion  to 
Paris,  where  he  had  the  infpedting  of  the  herbaria  of 
the  Juffieus,  at  that  time  the  firft  botanifts  in  France; 
and  alfo  the  botanical  colledtions  of  Surian  and  Tour- 
nefort.  He  intended  going  thence  to  Germany,  to 
vifit  Ludwig  and  the  celebrated  Haller,  with  whom  he 
maintained  a clofe  correfpondence,  but  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Plolland  without  enjoying  this  pleafure. 

About  the  latter  end  of  1738,  or  the  beginning  of 
the  fubfequent  year,  Linnaeus  returned  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  fettled  as  a phyfician  at  Stockholm. 
It  is  faid,  that  at  firft  he  met  with  confiderable  oppofi- 
tion,  and  was  opprefted  with  many  difficulties  ; but  at 
length  he  furmounted  all,  and  acquired  extenfive  prac- 
tice. 
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rice.  The  intereft  of  count  Teflin,  who  became  his 
zealous  patron,  procured  him  the  rank  of  phyfician 
to  the  fleet,  and  a ftipend  from  the  citizens  for  giving 
ledures  in  botany.  The  eftablifhment  of  the  royal 
academy  of  fciences  at  Stockholm,  of  which  Lin- 
naeus was  appointed  the  firfl:  prefident,  ferved  not  a 
little  to  favour  the  advancement  of  his  fame,  by  the 
opportunity  which  it  afforded  of  difplaying  his  abilities. 
In  1741,  upon  the  refignation  of  Roberg,  he  was 
conftituted  joint  profeflfor  of  phyfic,  and  phyfician  to 
the  king,  with  Rofen,  who  had  been  appointed  the 
preceding  year. 

In  1755,  Linnaeus  was  honoured  with  a gold  me- 
dal by  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  at  Stockholm, 
for  a paper  on  the  fubjeft  of  promoting  agriculture, 
and  all  branches  of  rural  economy  $ and  in  17 60,  he 
obtained  a premium  from  the  imperial  academy  of  fci- 
ences at  St.  Peterfburg,  for  a paper  relative  to  the 
dodrine  of  the  fexes  of  the  plants. 

We  are  told  that  Linnaeus,  upon  the  whole,  en- 
joyed a good  conftitution,  but  that  he  was  fometimes 
feverely  afflided  with  a hemicrania,  and  was  not  exempt- 
ed from  the  gout.  About  the  clofe  of  1776,  he  was 
feized  with  an  apoplexy,  which  left  him  paralytic  ; and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1777,  he  fuffered  another 
ffroke,  which  very  much  impaired  his  mental  powers. 
But  the  difeafe,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  more  imme- 
diate caufe  of  his  death,  was  an  ulceration  of  the 
urinary  bladder ; of  which,  after  a tedious  indifpofltion, 
he  died  Jan.  11,  1778,  in  the  71ft  year  of  his  age. 
Vide  the  <c  Life  of  Linnaeus/*  by  Dr.  Pulteney. 
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LISTER  (Sir  Matthew) 

Phyfieian  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  one  of  the  Phylxcians  in 

Ordinary  to  King  Charles  1. 

He  was  alfo  prefident  of  the  London  college  of  phy- 
ficians,  and  one  of  the  moft  eminent  of  his  profeflion 
in  the  kingdom. 

LISTER  (Martin) 

An  Englilh  Phyfieian,  and  Natural  Philofopher, 

Was  born  in  Buckinghamfhire,  about  1638,  and 
educated  under  his  great  uncle  Sir  Matthew  Lifter, 
knt.  He  was  afterwards,  fent  to  St.  John’s  college, 
in  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  firft  degree  in 
arts  in  1658,  and  was  made  fellow  of  his  college  by 
a mandate  from  Charles  II,  after  his  refto ration  in 
1660.  He  proceeded  mafter  of  arts  in  1662;  and 
applying  himfelf  clofely  to  phyfic,  travelled  into 
France  in  1668,  to  improve  himfelf  farther  in  that 
faculty.  Returning  home,  he  fettled  in  1670  at 
York,  where  he  followed  his  profeffion  many  years 
with  good  repute.  At  the  fame  time  he  took  all  op- 
portunities, which  his  bufinefs  would  permit,  of  pro- 
fecuting  refearches  into  the  natural  hiftory  and  antiqui- 
ties of  the  country  5 with  which  view  he  travelled  into 
feveral  parts  of  England,  efpecially  in  the  north. 

As  this  ftudy  brought  him  into  the  acquaintance  of 
[ Mr.  Lloyd,  keeper  of  the  Afhmolean  mufeum  at 
: Oxford,  he  enriched  that  ftorehoufe  with  feveral  altars, 
i<  coins,  and  other  antiquities,  together  with  a great  num- 
i ber  of  valuable  natural  curiofities.  He  alfo  fent  feve- 
ral obfervations  and  experiments  in  various  bl  anches 
of  natural  philofcphy  to  the  fame  friend,  who  com- 
j municating  fome  of  them  to  the  royal  fociety,  our  au- 
| thor  was  thereupon  recommended,  and  eledted  a fellow 
thereof.  In  1684,  refolving  by  the  advice  of  his 
Vol.  IL  G friends 
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friends  to  remove  to  London,  he  was  created  dodor  of 
phyhc  by  diploma,  at  Oxford ; the  chancellor  himfelf 
recommending  him,  as  a perfon  of  exemplary  loyalty  ; 
of  high  efteem  among  the  mod  eminent  of  his  pro- 
feflion ; of  Angular  merit  to  that  univerfity  in  parti- 
cular, by  having  enriched  their  mufeurn  and  library 
with  prefents  of  valuable  books,  both  printed  and  ma- 
nufcript  j and  of  general  merit  to  the  literary  world  by 
feveral  learned  books  which  he  publilhed.  Soon  after 
this,  he  was  eleded  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyfi- 
cians. 

In  1693,  he  attended  the  earl  of  Portland  in  his 
em ballv  from  king  William  to  the  court  of  France  ; 
and  having  the  pleafure  to  fee  a book  he  had  publilhed 
the  preceding  year,  under  the  title  of  <f  Svnoplis 
Conchyliorum,”  placed  in  the  king’s  library,  he  pre- 
fented  that  monarch  with  a fecond  edition  of  the  trea- 
tife,  much  improved,  in  1699,,  not  long  after  his 
return  from  Paris.  Of  this  journey  he  had  publilhed 
an  account,  containing  obfervations  on  the  ftate  and 
curiofities  of  that  metropolis ; which,  as  a trifling 
piece,  was  travelled  by  Dr.  William  King  in  another, 
entitled,  “ A Journey  to  London.”  In  1709,  upon 
the  indifpofition  of  Dr.  Liannes,  he  was  made  fecond 
phyfician  in  ordinary  to  queen  Anne,  in  which  poll  he 
continued  to  his  death,  Feb.  1711*12.  Be  fide  the 
books  already  mentioned,  he  publilhed,  1.  “ Hiftoriae 
Animalium  Angliae  tres  Tradatus,  &c.  1678.”  2.  | 

“ John  Gaedartius  of  In  feds,  &c.  1682.”  4 to.  3.  |J 
The  fame  book  in  Latin.  4.  cc  De  Fontibus  medica-  |j 
libus  Angliae,  Ebor.  1682.”  There  is  an  account  of  I 
moll  of  thefe  trads  in  Phil.  Tranf.  No,  139,  143,  144,  j 
and  166.  5.  u Exercitatio  Anatomica,  in  qua  de  I 

CochJ'eis  agituj,  &c.  1694,' 8vo.  6.  “ Cochlearum  If 
et  Limacum  Exercitatio  Anatomica,  accedit  e Vario- 
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lis  Exercitatio,  1695,”  1 vols.  8vo.  7.  “ Conchy- 
liorum  bivalvium  utriufque  Aqua:  Exercitatio  anatom, 
tertia,  &c.  1696,”  4to.  8.  “ Exercitationes  medi- 
cinales,  &c.  1697,”  8vo. 

\ 
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L O B E L (Matthias  de) 

A Flemiftl  Phyfician,  and  the  greateit  Botanul  of  his  Time. 

‘ He  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  England,  where 
he  publifhed  his  “ Stirpitim  Adverfaria,”  1570,  folio, 
in  which  work  he  w'as  affixed  by  Peter  Pena.  In  1576, 
’he  republifhed  the  fame  work  with  confiderable  addi- 
tions. Pie  was  alio  author  of  an  Herbal  in  the  Dutch 
language,  and  was  engaged  in  another  great  work, 
which  he  did  not  live  to  finifh.  Gerarde,  wTho  was 
his  intimate  friend,  has  followed  the  method  of  the 
cc  Adverfaria”  in  his  Herbal.  The  name  of  Lobel  is 
familiar  to  all  botanifts,  and  from  it  a genus  of  plants 
has  received  the  appellation  of  Lobelia.  The  time 
of  his  death  is  not  exadlly  known  -}  he  calls  himfelf  an 
dd  man,  in  his  Latin  epiftle  addrefied  to  Gerarde, 
1597,  and  prefixed  to  his  Herbal. 

LOCKE  (John) 

\ very  celebrated  Philofopher,  and  one  of  the  greateft  Men  that 

England  ever  produced, 

Defc ended  from  a genteel  family  in  Somerfet- 
hire,  once  poffeffed  of  a handfome  eftate,  but  much 
upaired  when  it  came  into  his  hands  from  his  father, 

■'  To  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  who  followed  it,  till  the 
1 reaking  out  of  the  civil  war  under  Charles  I,  when  he 
: titered  into  the  fervice  of  the  parliament,  and  was  made 
: captain.  Plis  fon,  however,  being  born  long  before 

1:  Wrington,  near  Briftol,  in  1632,  he  bred  him  up 
ith  great  itriftnefs  in  his  infancy,  and  then  fent  him 
> Weftminfter  fchool.  Hence  he  became  ftudent  of 
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Chrift-church  In  Oxford,  in  1651,  where  he  made  a 
didinguifhed  figure  in  polite  literature ; and  having 
taken  both  his  degrees  in  arts  in  1655  and  1658,  he 
entered  on  the  .phyfic  line,  went  through  the  ufual 
courfes  preparatory  to  the  pra<5tice,  and  got  Tome  bu- 
finefs  in  the  profefiion  at  Oxford.  But  his  conflltution 
not  being  able  to  bear  much  fatigue  of  this  fort,  he 
gladly  embraced  an  offer  that  was  made  to  him,  of 
going  abroad  in  quality  of  fecretary  to  Sir  William 
Swann,  who  was  appointed  envoy  to  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  and  lome  other  German  princes,  in 
1664. 

This  employment  continuing  only  for  a year,  he  re- 

\ 1 * I 

turned  to  Oxford,  and  was  profecuting  his  medical  ftudies 
there,  when  accident  brought  him  acquainted  with 
lord  Afhlev,  afterwards  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  in  1666. 
His  lordlhip  being  advifed  to  drink  the  mineral  waters 
at  Acfton,  for  an  abfcefs  in  his  bread:,  wrote  to  Dr. 
Thomas,  a phyfician  at  Oxford,  to  procure  a quan- 
tity of  thofe  waters  to  be  ready  at  his  coming  there. 
Thomas  being  called  away  by  other  bufinefs,  eafily 
prevailed  with  his  friend  Mr.  Locke  to  undertake  the 
affair,  who  happening  to  employ  a perfon  that  failed 
him,  was  obliged  to  wait  upon  his  lordfhip  on  his  ar- 
rival, to  excufe  the  difappointment.  Lord  Afhley, 
with  his  ufual  politenefs,  received  him  with  great  ci- 
vility, and  was  fatisfied  with  his  apology ; and  being!  j 
much  pleafed  with  his  conversation,  detained  him  to 
fupper,  and  engaged  him  to  dinner  the  next  day,  and 
even  to  drink  the  waters,  as  he  had  fome  defign  of 
having  more  of  his  company,  both  this  and  the  next 
fummer  of  1667.  After  which  he  invited  him  to  his 
houfe,  and  followed  his  advice  in  opening  the  abfcefs 
in  his  bread:,  which  faved  his  life,  though  it  never 
doled.  That  cure  gave  his  lordfhip  a great  opinion 
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of  Locke’s  fkill  in  phyfic ; yet,  upon  a farmer  ac- 
quaintance, he  regarded  this  as  the  lead  of  his  qua- 
lifications. He  advifed  him  to  turn  his  thoughts 
another  way,  and  would  not  fuffer  him  to  pra&fte 
phyfic  out  of  his  ho ufe,  except  among  fome  of  his  par- 
ticular friends.  He  urged  him  to  apply  himfclf  to 
the  ftudy  of  political  fubjefts,  both  ecciefiaflical  and 
civil.  This  advice  proved  very  agreeable  to  Locke’s 
temper,  and  he  quickly  made  fo  confiderable  a progrefs 
in  it,  that  he  was  confulted  by  his  patron  upon  all 
occafions,  who  likewife  introduced  him  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  earl  of 
Halifax,  and  fome  others  of  the  mod  eminent  per- 
fons  at  that  time.  About  1669,  he  attended  the 
countefs  of  Northumberland  into  France,  with  her 
hufband,  but  the  earl  dying  at  Turin,  in  May  1670, 
Mr.  Lccke,  who  was  left  in  France  to  attend  the 
countefs,  returned  with  her  ladyfhip  to  England.  On 
his  return,  he  lived  as  before  at  lord  Afhley’s,  then 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who,  having  jointly  with 
fome  other  lords  obtained  a grant  of  Carolina,  em- 
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ployed  our  author  to  draw  up  the  fundamental  confti- 
tutions  of  that  province.  He  (till  retained  his  ftudent’s 
place  in  Chrifl-church,  whither  he  went  occafionally  to 
refide,  for  the  fake  of  books  and  ftudy,  as  well  as  the 
air,  that  of  London  not  well  agreeing  with  lu$  con- 
ftitution. 

Fie  had  conceived  an  early  difguft  againft:  the  me- 
thod of  Ariftotle,  and  had  a particular  averfion  to 
the  fcholaftic  deputations.  In  this  difpofition  he  read 
Des  Cartes’s  philofophy  with  pleafure  ; but  upon  ma- 
ture confideration,  finding  it  wanted  a proper  ground- 
work in  experiments,  he  refolved  to  attempt  fomething 
in  that  way.  Accordingly,  having  now  obtained  fome 
: kifure,  he  began  to  form  the  plan  of  his  <c  Lftfay  on 
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human  Underftanding,”  in  1671  ; but  was  prevented 
making  any  great  progrefs  by  other  employments  in 
the  fervice  of  his  patron,  who,  being  created  earl  of 
Shaftefbury,  and  made  lord  chancellor  the  following 
year,  appointed  him  fecretary  of  the  prefentations. 
He  held  this  place  till  November  1673,  when  the  great 
feal  being  taken  from  his  mafter ; the  fecretary,  who 
was  privy  to  his  mod  fecret  affairs,  fell  into  difgrace 
alfo,  and  afterwards  affifted  in  fome  pieces  the  earl 
procured  to  be  publifhed,  to  excite  the  nation  to  watch 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  oppofe  their  defigns.  His 
lordfhip,  however,  being  {till  refident  at  the  board  of 
trade,  Locke  alfo  continued  in  his  pod  of  fecretary 
to  a commiffion  from  that  board,  which  had  been  given 
him  by  his  mader  in  June  this  year,  and  was  worth 
500I.  per  annum;  This  he  enjoyed  till  December 
3674,  when  the  commiffion  was  diffolved. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year  he  took  his  bachelor’s 
degree  in  phydc,  at  Oxford,  and  the  following  dim- 
mer went  to  Montpellier,  being  inclinable  to  a con- 
fumption.  This  ftep  was  taken  with  the  confent  and 
advice  of  his  patron,  and  he  flayed  here  a confiderable  ; 
time.  He  affifted  his  lordfhip  a little  before  this,  in 
a piece,  entitled,  “ A Letter  from  a Perfon  of  Qua- 
lity, to  his  Friend  in  the  Country,  &c.”  printed  in 
1675.  His  thoughts  were  now  chiefly  occupied  upon 
his  effay,  and  falling  into  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Herbert,  afterwards  earl  of  Pembroke,  he  commu-  . j 
nicated  that  defign  to  him.  In  the  interim,  he  did 
not  neglect  his  profeffion ; he  was  much  edeemed  by 
the  faculty,  efpecially  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Sydenham, 
whole  method  of  practice  he  approved  and  followed. 

In  that  fpirit  he  wrote  a Latin  copy  of  verfes,  which 
were  prefixed  to  the  “ Obfervationes  Medicaff  ’ £cc. 
which  Sydenham  publilhed  in  1676  j and  in  1677, 
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having  left  Montpellier,  he  wrote  from  Paris  to  Dr. 
Mapletoft,  another  learned  phyfician,  profeffor  at 
Grefham  college,  intimating,  that  in  cafe  of  a vacancy 
by  that  friend’s  marriage,  he  fhould  be  glad  to  fucceed 

him. 

He  continued  abroad  till  he  was  fent  for  by  the  earl 
of  Sha  ftefbnry,  in  i 679,  when  his  lordlfcip  was  made 
prefident  of  Sir  William  Temple’s  council  ; but  be- 
ing again  difgraced  and  imprifoned  in  lels  than  half  a 
year,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  ferving  his  client, 
who,  however,  remained  firmly  attached  to  him,  and 
when  he  fled  to  Holland,  to  avoid  a profccution  for 
high  treafon,  in  1682,  he  was  followed  by  cur  author, 
who  found  it  neceflfary  for  his  own  fafety,  to  continue 
abroad  after  his  patron’s  death,  with  whom  he  was  fuf- 
fpefted  of  being  a confederate.  This  fufpicion  was 
ffrengthened  by  his  keeping  .company  with  feveral 
malcontents  at  the  blague,  efpecially  one  Robert  Fer- 
gufon,  who  wrote  fome  tracts  againft  the  government; 
fo  that  upon  a fuppofition  of  fadtious  and  difloyal  be- 
haviour, he  was  removed  from  his  ftudent’s  place  at 
Ch rift -church,  in  1684,  by  a fpccial  order  from  king 
Charles  the  fecond,  as  vifitor  of.  the  college.  Locke 
thought  this  proceeding  very  injurious,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  England  after  the  revolution,  put  in  his  claim 
to  the  ftudentfhip  ; but  that  fbciety  rejecting  his  pre- 
tenfions,  he  declined  the  offer  of  being  admitted  a 
fupernumerary  ftudent.  In  the  fame  fpirit,  when  he 
was  offered  a pardon  from  Charles  the  fecond  in  1685, 
by  Sir  William  Penn,  the  famous  Quaker,  who  had 
known  him  at  college,  he  rcjedled  it,  alleging,  that 
being  guilty  of  no  crime,  he  had  no  occafion  for  a par- 
don. In  May  this  year,  the  Englifh  envoy  at  the 
Hague  demanded  him  to  be  delivered  up  by  the 
States  General,  on  fufpicion  of  being  concerned  in 
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the  duke  of  Monmouth’s  invafion.  Hereupon  he  lay 
concealed  near  twelve  months,  during  which  he  fpent 
his  time  in  writing  books,  and  chiefly  his  “ Effay  on 
human  Underftanding.” 

Towards  the  end  of  1688,  this  fufpicion  being 
blown  over,  he  appeared  again  in  public.  In  1687, 
he  formed  a weekly  afiembiy  at  Amfterdam,  with  Lim- 
borch,  le  Clerc,  and  others,  for  holding  conferences 
upon  fubjedls  of  learning,  and  about  the  end  of  the 
year  finifhed  his  great  work,  the  <c  Effay,  &c.”  after 
upwards  of  nine  years  fpent  upon  it.  At  the  fame 
time  he  made  an  abridgement  thereof,  which  was  tranf- 
iated  into  French  by  le  Cierc,  and  publifhed  in  his 
<c  Bibliotheque  Univerfelle,”  in  1688.  This  abridge- 
ment was  apparently  fent  abroad  to  feel  the  pulfe  of 
the  public  ; and  being  found  to  pleafe  a great  number 
of  perfons,  fo  as  to  raife  a general  defire  of  feeing 
the  work  itfelf,  our  author  put  that  to  the  prefs  foon 
after  his  arrival  in  England,  whither  he  returned  in  the 
fleet  that  convoyed  the  princefs  of  Orange  to  her  huf- 
band,  Feb.  1689. 

As  he  was  efteemed  a fufferer  for  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples, he  might  eafily  have  obtained  a very  conlider- 
able  pod  j but  he  contented  himielf  with  that  of  com- 
miffioncr  of  appeals,  worth  200I.  a year,  which  was 
procured  for  him  by  lord  Mordaunt,  afterwards  earl 
of  Monmouth,  and  next  of  Peterborough.  About 
the  fame  time  he  was  offered  to  go  abroad  in  a pub* 
lie  character $ and  it  wras  left  to  his  choice,  whether 
he  would,  be  envoy  at  the  court  of  the  emperor,  thai 
of  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  or  any  other  where 
he  thought  the  air  moll:  favourable  to  his  conftitution  ; 
but  he  declined  all  thefe  offers  on  account  of  the  in- 
firm ffate  of  his  health,  which  difpofed  him  gladly  to 
accept  another  offer,  that  was  made  by  Sir  Francis 
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Mafliam  and  his  lady,  of  an  apartment  in  their  coun- 
try feat  at  Oates,  in  Effex,  about  five  and  twenty 
miles  from  London. 

This  place  proved  fo  agreeable  to  him,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  he  fpent  the  greatefl  part  of  the  remainder  of 
his  life  at  ir.  The  air  rellored  him  almoft  to  a mira- 
cle, in  a few  hours  after  his  return  at  any  time  from 
town,  quite  fpent  and  unable  to  fupport  himfelf.  Be- 
fide  this  happinefs,  he  found  in  lady  Mafliam  a friend 
and  companion  exadly  to  his  heart’s  wifh  ; a lady  of  a 
contemplative  and  ftudious  complexion,  and  particu- 
larly inured  from  her  infancy  to  deep  and  refined  (pe- 
culations in  theology,  metaphyfics,  and  morality.  She 
was  alfo  fo  much  devoted  to  Mr.  Locke,  that,  to  en- 
gage his  refidence  there,  flie  provided  an  apartment 
for  him,  of  which  he  was  foie  matter ; and  took  care 
that  he  fhould  live  in  the  family  with  as  much  eafe  as 
if  the  whole  houfe  had  been  his  own.  lie  had  too  the 
additional  fatisfadlion  of  feeing  this  lady  breed  up  her 
only  Ion  exa£lly  upon  the  plan  which  he  had  laid  down 
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for  the  beft  method  of  education  ; and  what  mutt  have 
pleafed  him  frill  more,  the  fuccefs  of  it  was  fuch  as 
feemed  to  give  a fanftion  to  his  judgement,  in  the 
choice  of  that  method.  In  effe£t,  it  is  to  the  advan- 
tage of  this  fituation,  that  he  derived  fo  much  flrength 
as  to  continue  exerting  thofe  talents,  which  the  earl  of 
Shaftefbury  had  obferved  to  be  in  him,  for  political 
fubjedls.  Hence  we  find  him  writing  in  defence  of  the 
revolution  in  one  piece  ; and  confidcring  the  great  na- 
! tionai  concern  at  that  time,  the  ill  ftate  of  the  filver 
coin,  and  propofing  remedies  for  it  in  others.  Hence 
be  was  made  a committioner  of  trade  and  plantations 
n 1695,  which  engaged  him  in  the  immediate  bufi- 
icfs  of  the  ftate  ; and  with  regard  ro  the  church,  he 
publifhed  a treatife  the  fame  year,  to  promote  the 
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fcheme,  which  king  William  had  much  at  heart,  of  a 
comprehenfion  with  the  Diffenters.  This,  however, 
drew  him  into  one  controverfy,  which  was  fcarcely 
ended,  when  he  entered  into  another  in  defence  of  his 
efiay,  which  held  till  1698 ; foon  after  which  the 
afthma,  his  conftitutional  diforder,  increafing  with  his 
years,  began  to  fubdue  him,  and  he  became  fo  infirm, 
that,  in  1700,  he  refigned  his  feat  at  the  board  of  trade,  ^ 
becaufe  he  could  no  longer  bear  the  air  of  London, 
fufficient  for  a regular  attendance  upon  it.  After  this  \ 
refignation,  he  continued  altogether  at  Oates,  in  which 
fweet  retirement,  he  employed  the  remaining  years 
of  his  life  entirely  in  the  ftudy  of  the  holy  fcriptures, 
and  by  that  fludy  began  to  entertain  a more  noble  and 
elevated  idea  of  the  Chriftian  religion  than  he  had  be- 
fore ; fo  that  if  (Length  enough  had  been  left  for  new 
works,  he  would  probably  have  written  forne,  in  order 
to  have  infpired  others  with  this  grand  and  fublime 
idea  in  its  full  extent. 

The  fummer  before  his  death,  he  began  to  be  very 
fenfible  of  his  approaching  diflolution,  but  employed  I 
no  phyfician,  refling  folely  on  his  own  (kill.  He  I 
often  fpoke  of  his  departure,  but  always  with  great  f 
compofure,  and  feeing  his  legs  begin  to  lwell,  he  pre-  j 
pared  to  quit  the  world.  Being  incapable  for  a confi- 
derable  time  of  going  to  church,  he  thought  proper  ;l 
to  receive  the  facrament  at  home,  and  two  of  his  friends  j 
communicating  with  him,  as  foon  as  the  office  was  .1 
finilhed,  he  told  the  minifler,  “ That  he  was  in  the  j 
“ fentiments  of  charity  towards  all  men,  and  of  a fin-  I 
“ cere  union  with  the  church  of  Chrift,  under  what- 
<c  ever  name  diftinguifhed.”  He  lived  fome  months 
after  this,  which  time  was  fpent  in  adts  of  piety  and  \ 
devotion  ; and  the  day  before  his  death,  lady  Maffiam 
being  alone  with  him,  and  fitting  by  his  bed- fide,  he  ex-rJj 
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horted  her  to  regard  this  world  only  as  a (late  of  pre^ 
paration  for  a better,  adding,  “ That  he  had  lived 
<c  long  enough,  and  thanked  God  for  having  palled 
<<  his  life  fo  happily,  but  that  this  life  appeared  to  him 
“ mere  vanity. ” He  left  alfo  a letter  to  be  delivered 
after  his  death,  to  his  friend  Anthony  Collins,  efq. 
concluding,  £C  That  this  life  is  a lcene  of  vanity, 
£C  which  foon  paffes  away,  and  affords  no  folid  fatis- 
AC  faftion,  but  in  the  confcioufnefs  of  doing  well,  and 
<c  the  hopes  of  another.” 

Tie  expired  061.  28,  1704,  in  the  73d  year  of  his 
age.  His  body  was  interred  in  the  church  of  Oates, 
where  there  is  a decent  monument  eredted  to  his  me- 
mory, with  a Latin  infcription  written  by  himfelf. 
Mr.  Peter  Code,  who  had  known  him  long,  and  fome 
few  years  before  he  died  lived  with  him  as  an  amanuen- 
fis,  publilhed  a paper  in  1705,  entitled  <c  The  Cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Locke,”  reprefenting  him  in  a very 
advantageous  light,  feveral  particulars  of  which  he  re- 
tradted  afterwards.  This  conduct  of  Code’s  being 
highly  difapproved  by  Des  Maizeaux,  he  reprinted  the 
character  in  fome  podhumous  pieces  of  our  author. 
But  the  higheft  eulogium  upon  him  was  certainly  that 
of  the  late  queen  Caroline,  confort  to  George  II,  who 
erected  a pavilion  in  Richmond- park  in  honour  of 
philofophy,  where  (he  placed  our  author’s  bud,  on  a 
level  with  Bacon,  Newton,  and  Clarke,  as  the  four 
principal  Englifh  philofophers.  The  following  is  a 
lid  of  his  works. 

1.  “ Three  Letters  upon  Toleration,”  the  firfl, 
printed  at  London  in  1689,  was  in  Latin.  2.  cc  A 
Regider  of  the  Changes  of  the  Air  obfervecl  at  Ox- 
ford,” inlerted  in  Mr.  Boyle’s  a General  Hidory  of 
the  Air,”  1692,  8vo.  3.  “ New  Method  for  a com- 
tnon-place  Book,  1686,”  4,  “ Efiay  concerning  hu- 
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man  Underftanding,  1690,”  fol.  5.  tc  Two  Trea- 
ties of  civil  Government,  &c.  1690,”  8vo;  again  in 
1694,  and  in  1698,  A French  tranflation  at  Amfterdam, 
and  thereat  Geneva,  in  1722.  6.  cc  Some  Confider- 

ations  of  the  Confequences  of  lowering  the  Interefi, 
and  raifing  the  Value  of  Money,  1691,”  8vo.  and 
again  in  1695.  7.  ££  Some  Obfervations  on  a printed 

paper,  entitled,  ££  For  coining  Silver  Money  in  Eng- 
land, See”  <c  Farther  Obfervations  concerning  the 
Railing  the  Value  of  Money,  &c.”  9.  ££  Some 

Thoughts  concerning  Education,  &c.  1693,”  8vo. 
and  again  in  1694,  and  1698,  and  again  after  his  death 
with  great  additions ; and  in  French,  entitled,  ££  De 
FEducation des  Enfans,  Amder.  1695.”  10.  <c  The 

Reafonablenefs  of  Chridianity,  &c.  1 ^95>,s  3vo. 

11.  <c  Vindication  of  the  Reafonablenefs,  Sec.  1696/* 
8vo.  12.  <c  A fecond  Vindication,  &c.  1696,”  8vo. 
13.  cc  A Letter  to  the  Bifhop  of  Worceder,  1697,” 
8 vo.  14.  ££  Reply  to  the  Bifhop  of  Worcefter,  Sec. 
3697,”  in  4to.  35.  “ Reply,  in  Anfwer  to  the  Bi- 
fhop’s  fecond  Letter,”  1668.  16.  Pofthumous 

works  of  Mr.  John  Locke,  viz.  cc  Of  the  Conduct 
■ of  the  Underftanding  i”  <c  An  Examination  of  Mai- 
branched  Opinion,  See”  iC  A Difcourfe  of  Mira- 
cles.’5 <c  Part  of  a fourth  Letter  for  Toleration.” 
<c  Memoirs,  relating  to  the  Life  of  Anthony,  fil'd  Earl 
of  Shaftefbury  to  which  is  added,  ££  his  new  Method 
of  a Common-place  Book,  Sec.  1706,”  8vo.  17. 
“ A Paraphrafe  and  Notes  on  the  Epiftles  of  St.  Paul, 
&c.  in  1709,”  410;  the  paraphrafes  were  fird  pub- 
lifhed  feparately,  1707,  4to.  18.  ££  Some  familiar 
Letters  between  Mr.  Locke  and  feveralofhis  Friends,” 
8vo.  The  chief  are  between  W.  Molyneux,  Elq. 
and  Limborch  the  remonftrant.  Our  author’s  works 
were  publifhed  together,  1714,  in  three  volumes  folio. 
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This  colic  ft  ion  contained  all  his  works  then  in  print. 
After  this  there  came  out  a colleftion  of  feveral  pieces 
of  Mr.  John  Locke  never  before  printed,  or  not 
extant  in  his  works,  1730,  8vo,  This  colleftion  was 
alfo  inferted  in  the  folio  edition  of  his  works,  which 
have  paflTed  through  feveral  editions  fince.  It  contains 
the  fundamental  laws  of  Carolina  : it  had  been  printed 
'before,  but  very  incorreftly,  in  “ State  T rafts,"  vol.  i. 
1689.”  “ A Letter  from  a Perfon  of  Quality  to  his 

Friend,  &c."  “ Remarks  upon  fome  of  Mr.  Nor- 

ris's Books,"  wherein  he  afferts  Father  Malbranche’s 
opinion  of  feeing  all  things  in  God.  <c  The  Elements 
of  natural  Philofophy."  “ Some  Thoughts  concerning 
Reading  and  Study  for  a Gentleman."  <c  Several  of 
Mr.  Locke’s  familiar  Letters.”  Laftly,  “ Rmles  of  a 
Society  which  met  once  a Week  for  their  Improve- 
ment." The  moil  complete  edition  of  his  works  was 
publifhed  in  9 vois.  8vo,  1794. — Vide  “Ward's 
Lives  of  Grefham  ProfefTors." — cc  Athen.  Oxon." 
vol.  ii,  &c. 

r 

LODGE  (Thomas,  m.d.) 

The  family  from  which  this  gentleman  was  defeended 
had  its  refidence  in  Lincolnfhire,  but  whether  the  doctor 
himfelf  were  born  there  feems  not  very  eafy  to  be 
afcertained.  Langbaine  and  Jacob,  and  after  them 
Whincop  and  Chetwood,  who  in  general  are  little  more 
than  copiers,  ran  into  the  miftake  of  giving  this  gen- 
tleman his  education  at  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge ; 
whereas  Wood  informs  us,  that  it  was  at  Oxford  he 
was  educated,  where  he  made  his  firft  appearance  about 
1573,  and  was  afterwards  a fcholar  under  the  learned 
Dr.  Hobye  of  Trinity  college.  Here  he  made  very 
confiderable  advances  in  learning,  dedicated  fome 
I time  to  reading  the  poets  of  antiquity;  and  having 
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himfelf  a turn  to  poetry,  more  efpecially  of  the  fatyrical 
kind,  his  genius  foon  rendered  itfelf  confpicuous  in 
various  compofitions  of  that  nature,  and  obtained  him 
no  inconfiderable  reputation  as  a wit  and  poet. 

Being  very  lenfible,  however,  of  the  barrennefs  of 
the  foil  throughout  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  Par- 
naffus,  and  how  feldom  the  ftudy  of  poetry  yields  a 
competent  provifion  to  its  profeffors,  Mr.  Lodge 
very  prudently  confidered  it  as  only  an  amufement  for 
leifure  hours,  a relaxation  from  more  important  la- 
bours ; and  therefore  having  taken  one  degree  in  arts, 
applied  himfelf  with  great  afilduity  to  the  more  pro- 
fitable ftudy  of  phyfic,  fot  the  improvement  of  which 
he  went  abroad,  and  after  flaying  a fufficient  time  at 
Avignon  to  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  doCtor  in  that 
univerfity,  returned,  and  in  the  latter  end  of  queen 
Elizabeth’s  reign  was  incorporated  in  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge.  Pie  afterwards  fettled  in  London,  where 
by  his  fkill,  and  interefl  with  the  Roman  Catholic  party, 
in  which  perfuafion,  it  is  laid,  he  was  brought  up,  he 
met  with  good  fuccefs,  and  came  into  great  practice. 
In  what  year  Dr.  Lodce  was  born  does  not  evidently 
appear;  but  he  died  in  1625,  an^  had  tributes  paid  to 
his  memory  by  many  of  his  contemporary  poets,  who 
have  char acte riled  him  as  a man  of  very  confiderable 
genius. 

His  dramatic  works  are,  1.  cc  Wounds  of  civil 
War,”  a Tragedy,  1594,  4to.  2.  “ Looking  Glafs 
for  London  and  England,”  a Tragi-comedy,  1598; 
(affifted  by  Robert  Green).  Winftanly  has  named 
four  more  dramatic  pieces,  befide  the  firft  of  the  two 
above  mentioned,  which  he  afferts  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  this  author,  in  conjunction  with  Robert  Green. 

1,  cc  Lady  Alirnony,”  a Comedy.  2,  <c  Laws  of 
Nature/’  a Comedy.  3.  “ Liberalitie  and  Prodi- 
. . x galitie/* 
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galitie,”  a Comedy.  4.  “ Laminalia."  But  the  firft 
three  of  thefe,  though  they  might  be  brought  to  agree 
in  point  of  time,  yet  are  all  printed  anonymoufly  ; 
and  as  to  the  laft  it  was  written  on  a particular  occafion, 
and  that  not  till  two  years  after  Dr.  Lodge's  death, 
and  full  thirty-five  after  that  of  Robert  Green. — Vide 
<c  Biographia  Dramatica,"  p.  286,  &c. 

L O M (Jossu  Van) 

/ 

An  experienced  and  fagacious  Phyfician,  born  at  Buren,  about  the 

Year  1500. 

He  praftifed  his  profeflion  principally  at  Tournay  and 
Bruges,  and  died  in  1562.  He  publifhed  feveral 
books  in  pure  and  elegant  Latin  on  the  fubjecl  of  his 
branch  of  fcience,  and  was  efteemed  of  at  leafb  equal 
ability  with  any  of  his  contemporaries.  His  works 
were  publifhed  at  Amfterdam  in  3 volumes,  i2mo. 

LONGUEIL  (Gilbert  de) 

A Phyfician  and  accomplillied  Scholar, 

Was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1507.  He  publifhed  among 
other  things — 

1.  cc  A Greek  and  Latin  Lexicon." 

2.  <c  Remarks  on  different  claflic  Authors." 

3.  cc  A Tranflation  of  Part  of  Plutarch's  Works," 
with  an  addition  of  the  life  of  Apollonius  from 
Philoftratus. 

L O R M E (Joh n de) 

An  eminent  Phyfician  of  France,  born  in  1 544  at  Moulins,  in 

the  Bourbonnois. 

1 

He  ftudied  at  Montpellier,  where,  having  taken  his 
doftor’s  degree,  he  praflifed  his  art  at  Forez  in  1578. 
Here  he  wrote  fome  Latin  and  French  verfes,  which 
were  prefixed  to  the  Troifieme  Notaire  of  John  Papon; 
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and  afterwards  was  made  firft  phyfician  to  Louifa  of 
Lorrain,  confort  to  Henry  III  ; and  then  to  Mary  of 
Medicis,  queen  to  Henry  IV  ; under  whom  he  alfo 
had  the  place  of  phyfician  in  ordinary.  He  had  the 
good  fortune  to  fucceed,  againft  the  opinion  of  Du 
Laurent,  the,  king’s  archiater,  in  advifing  phlebotomy 
for  the  queen,  when  fhe  was  feized  with  a diarrhoea ; 
her  majefty  was  let  blood,  and  recovered. 

He  attended  the  court,  where  he  was  much  efteem- 
ed,  many  years;  and  when  he  became  difabled,  by 
age  and  infirmities,  for  that  fervice,  he  obtained  an 
honourable  difcharge  to  retire  to  Moulins,  the  place 
of  his  nativity;  when  Lewis  XIII  returning  victorious 
from  Languedoc,  Dec.  1622,  with  the  queen  his  mo- 
ther, took  their  lodgings  at  his  houfe,  in  1623,  as  a 
teftimony  of  their  kindnefs ; he  (pent  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  in  great  tranquillity,  and  died  in  1634,  more 
loaden  with  honours  than  with  years,  at  the  age  of  four* 
fcore  and  ten. 


L O R M E (Charles  de) 

Son  of  John  de  Lorme  above-mentioned, 

• • 

Was  born  with  great  natural  endowments,  in  15S7; 

and  being  alfo  bred  a phyfician,  pradlifed  his  profef- 
fion  with  as  much  reputation  as  his  father,  and  became 
phyfician  in  ordinary  and  counfellor  to  Lewis  XIII. 
He  was  acknowledged  both  at  court,  and  in  the  city  of 
Paris,  to  be  one  of  the  firft  geniufles  in  his  profeftion. 
He  had  been  before  phyfician  to  Gallon,  duke  of 
Orleans,  but  did  not  continue  long  in  that  employment. 
He  was  likewife  phyfician  at  Bourbon  Spa,  where  he 
pradlifed  much  longer. 

He  rivalled  his  father  alfo  in  the  length  of  his  life ; 
when  he  was  very  far  advanced  in  years,  had  vigour 

enough 
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enough  to  think  of  marrying  a third  wife : and  what  is 
more,  he  fpent  feme  years  confidering  of  the  matter  ; 
and  then  made  choice  of  a very  young  and  very  beau- 
tiful mfdden,  which  it  was  thought  would  haften  his 
death.  On  the  contrary,  his  marriage-bed  proved  the  , 
grave  of  his  young  wife  ; (he  got  a confumptipn  by  the 
old  man’s  fide,  and  could  never  be  cured:  while  her 
hulband  prolonged  his  life,  apparently  in  fome  mea- 
iure  by  this  marriage,  to  the  age  of  ninety-one. 

Some  time  before  his  death,  he  refided  in  the  mar- 
fnal  de  Crequi’s  houfe,  where  he  died  in  1 67  8?  as  ce- 
lebrated as  he  was  old.  He  always  did  that,  which  has 
paOed  for  a proverb  with  regard  to  phyficians,  viz. 

“ Phyfician,  cure  thy fclf.,>  He  gave  vogue  to  a 
ptifan  called  <c  bouillon  rouge,”  u red  broth,”  which 
proved  beneficial  to  thoufands  of  people.  He  fpent 
great  fums  in  making  experiments,  unwilling  to  be 
ignorant  of  any  thing,  that  was  to  be  learned  in  his  pro- 
fefiion  ; yet  he  had  a kind  of  myltical  polypharmacy, 
and  zealoufiy  maintained  the  fpecific  virtue  of  anti- 
mony. He  had  a tafte  for  polite  literature,  was  a 
pleafing  man  in  converfation,  having  trealured  up  a 
great  (lore  of  uleful  knowledge,  which  he  communi- 
cated wonderfully  well,  and  when  defired  to  give  his 
coin  ion  of  the  feveral  literati,  who  lived  in  France 
•within  a century  before,  he  was  extremely  modeft  and 
referved.  On  thefe  occafions  he  happily  employed  his 
judgement  and  affcCtion,  cenfuring  no  one,  and  de- 
tracting from  no  one’s  due  praife ; on  the  contrary, 
he  always  fet  their  characters,  as  we  do  pictures,  in  the 
molt  favourable  point  of  view.  lie  had  a prodigious 
memory,  which  continued  clear  and  unclouded  to  the 
laft.  He  was  fo  lively,  that  he  made  fome  very  good 
verfes  only  ten  days  before  his  death.  Vide  “ Mer- 
cure  Galant”  for  July  167$.—“  Bayle’s  Did.  &c.” 

V OL.  II.  II  ' LOWE 
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LOWE  (Peter) 

Was  born  in  Scotland.  He  acquaints  his  readers,  in 
a work  entitled,  cc  A Difcourfe*  on  the  whole  Art  of 
Chirurgery,”  that  he  had  pradtifed  twenty-two  years  in 
France  and  Flanders  ; had  been  two  years  furgeon- 
major  to  the  Spanifh  regiment  at  Paris ; and  had  then 
followed  the  king  of  France  (Henry  IVth)  his  matter, 
in  his  wars,  fix  years.  In  the  title  page  of  his  book, 
he  calls  himfelf  dodlor  in  the  faculty  of  furgery  at  Paris, 
and  ordinary  furgeon  t-o  the  king  of  France  and  Na- 
varre. H is  book  is  dated  from  his  houfe  in  Glafgow, 
December  20,  1612.  How  long  he  had  been  fettled 
there  does  not  appear  j but  he  mentions  that  fourteen 
years  before,  on  his  complaining  of  the  ignorant  per- 
ibns  who  intruded  into  the  pradlice  of  furgery,  the 
king  (of  Scotland)  granted  him  a privilege  of  examin- 
ing all  praftitioners  in  furgery  in  the  weftern  parts  of 
Scotland. 

H is  “ Difcourfe  on  Chirurgery”  is  written  in  form 
of  a dialogue  between  himfelf  and  his  fon  John.^  It  is 
dedicated  to  James  Hamilton,  earl  of  Abercorn:  and 
a prefatory  epiftle  to  Gilbert  Primrofe,  ferjeant  furgeon 
to  the  king,  and  James  Harvey,  ferjeant  furgeon  to 
the  queen,  is  likewife  prefixed  to  the  work.  The  lat- 
ter he  elfewhere  mentions  to  have  written  feveral 
learned  works  in  furgery.  This  book  is  a general 
treatife  of  furgery,  as  well  operative  as  judicial,  defigned 
for  the  ufe  of  beginners.  It  is  copious,  plain,  and 
methodical ; full  of  references  to  ancient  and  modern 
authors,  and,  indeed,  more  founded  on  authority  than 
obfervation.  It  contains  no  improvements  upon  the 
common  practice  of  the  times,  conlcquently  nothing 
worth  notice.  What  he  fays  of  amputation  may,  in- 
deed, deferve  quoting,  fhewing  the  ftate  of  the  practice 
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in  fecuring  the  arteries,  at  that  time,  particularly  in 
France,  where  he  learned  his  art.  In  amputation  on 
account  of  gangrene,  he  recommends  the  adtual  cautery 
as  the  fafeft  method,  on  account  of  the  tendernefs  of 
the  parts,  which  renders  ligature  infecnre : in  other 
cafes,  however,  he  fpeaks  of  ligature  as  fufficiently 
efredtual,  and  in  applying  it,  he  advifes  drawing  ®ut 
the  veffels  with  an  inflrument,  and  then  palling  a 
needle  round  them,  including  fome  of  the  flefh.  - This 
was  Fare’s  fuppofed  improvement  upon  the  ligature  of 
the  artery  alone. 

This  work  appears  to  have  been  in  efteem  : for  the 
fourth  edition  of  it  was  printed  at  London  in  1654. 
To  the  end  of  it  is  added  a tranflation  of  the  prefages 
of  Hippocrates  into  Englifh,  by  the  fame  author,  in 
1 61 1. — Vide  Aikin’s  f‘  Biographical  Memoirs  of 
Medicine,”  p.  200,  &c. 

LOWER  (Dr.  Richard) 

A celebrated  Englilh  Phyfician, 

Was  a native  of  Cornwall,  and  trained  under  the  fa- 
mous Dr.  Thomas  Willis.  Fie  pradtifed  phyfic  in 
London  with  great  reputation,  and  died  in  1691.  Fie 
was  the  author  of  an  excellent  book,  <c  De  Corde,” 
and  of  another,  cc  De  Motu  et  Colore  Sanguinis,  ec 
Chyli  in  eum  Tranfitu.” 

This  phyfician  pradtifed  the  transfufion  of  blood, 
but  whether  he  were  the  inventor  of  this  operation  is 
uncertain. 
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M. 

M A C Q_U  E R (Pier re-Joseph) 

Do&or-regent  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  Profe.Tor  of 
Chemillry  in  the  King’s  Garden,  Penfionarv  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Medicine,  of  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  at  Madrid,  and  or  the  Academies  of  Stockholm, 
Turin,  and  Philadelphia, 

Was  born  at  Paris  on  the  9th  of  October,  17 18,  of 
Joleph  Macquer,  and  Mary  Ann  Caiilet.  He  was 
defeended  from  a noble  family  of  Scotland,  which  had 
facrificed  its  eilate  and  country  to  its  attachment  to  the 
Rornifh  religion,  and  to  the  houfe  of  its  ancient  kings. 

M.  Macquer’s  parents  requeuing  their  fon  to  de- 
cide on  the  profeffion  he  fhould  prefer,  he  chofe  that 
of  medicine  ; chemiftry  was  the  principal  object  of 
his  labours,  and  he  was  received  into  the  academy  in 
1745,  when  he  was  27  years  old.  Since  that  time, 
many  elaborate  relearches  into  chemiftry,  and  fome 
elementary  works  on  that  fcience,  occupied  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  life. 

The  fingular  phenomena,  which  arfenic  prefented, 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  chemifts.  It  wTas  wre!l 
known,  that  this  mineral  pofleffed  the  property  of 
decompounding  nitre,  and  of  feparating  from  it  an 
acid,  which,  in  this  operation,  acquires  a beautiful  blue 
colour:  but  no  one  had  yet  thought  of  examining  the 
refiduum  of  the  diftillation. , M.  Macquer  was  the 
firft,  who  made  an  experiment  on  that  fubftance,  and 
found  a cryflalhzable  fait,  difloluble  in  water,  and  poft 
felling  ail  the  qualities  of  a neutral /alt. 

M.  Macquer^  a fhort  time  afterwards,  gave  an  exact 
analyfis  of  the  cerulean  colour  denominated  PruiTian 
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blue.  He  alfo  undertook,  in  conjundtion  with  M. 
Baume,  a variety  of  experimental  inquiries  into  the 
nature  and  properties  of  copper,  in  which  they  wiflied 
particularly  to  examine  the  fufibility  and  dudtility  of  that 
metal ; a fubjedt  in  which  chemifts  had  been  but  little 
engaged. 

Towards  1750,  M.  Macquer  was  employed  by 
the  court  in  a commifTion  rather  fingular.  There  lived 
at  that  time  in  Bretagne  the  count  de  la  Garaie,  who, 
inftigated  with  a true  difpofition  for  the  ex/rcife  of 
benevolence,  had,  during  the  fpace  of  forty  years,  de- 
voted himfelf  to  the  relief  of  afflidted  humanity.  He 
had  built  an  hofpital  by  the  fide  of  a chemical  labora- 
tory : he  himfelf  attended  it,  undertook  the  care  of 
the  patients,  to  whom  he  adminiftered  remedies  pre- 
pared in  his  laboratory  ; remedies,  which  he  had,  or 
thought  he  had,  himfelf  invented.  His  firft  work  was 
founded  upon  the  chemical  idea  of  extracting  from 
mixed  bodies^  by  the  means  of  water  and  other  men- 
ftrua,  all  their  active  parts.  M.  Macquer  was  com- 
miflioned  to  examine  thefe  medicines.  The  count’s 
projedt  at  that  time  was  to  extradt  the  falutifcrous  parts 
of  minerals  by  a long  and  tedious  maceration  with 
neutral  falts.  Pie  had  prepared  among  others  a mer- 
curial tindture,  by  a procefs  which  occupied  many 
months,  and  this  tindture  was  merely  a folution  of 
hydrargvrus  muriatus  in  fpirit  of  wine.  Such  is  the 
general  hiftory  of  the  chimerical  fecrets  fa  highly 
extolled. 

M.  Macquer  is  the  firft,  who  has  given  us  any 
elementary  work  on  chemiftryj  in  which  we  find  the 
fame  peripicuity,  and  the  fame  method,  which  already 
exifted  in  the  other  branches  of  phyfic.  Before  the 
time  of  Macquer,  chemiftry  was  confidered  as  a ici- 
ence  embarraffed  and  obicure,  filled  up  with  fecret 
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operations,  and  enigmatical  proceffes  ; and  almoft  as  a 
dangerous  occupation,  in  which  a man  ran  the  rifque 
of  expofmg  his  health,  his  fortune,  and  his  reafon. 
M.  MacqueK  reduced  it  to  a fimple  fcience,  founded 
upon  faCts,  ufeful  to  the  neceftities  of  human  life, 
and  combined  with  the  general  fyftem  of  knowledge. 
In  a word,  his  elements  contributed  to  the  diffufion  of 
a tafte  for  cherniftry,  by  demonftrating  in  a clear  and 
intelligible  manner  how  it  may  be  eafily  learned. 

M.  Macquer  read  leCtures  during  many  years,  in 
conjunction  with  M.  Baume.  In  his  courfes  he  pre- 
ferred that  exaCl  defcription  of  the  minutiae  of  the 
fcience,  which  required  in  his  pupils  lefs  preliminary 
knowledge  in  cherniftry  ; he  accurately  defcribed  his 
experiments ; expofed  the  facts  with  clearnefs  and  pre- 
cifion,  and  added  to  them  more  piaufible  and  more 
generally-adopted  explanations,  but  with  the  tone  of  a 
prudent  man,  who,  amidft  the  extenfive  range  of  his 
knowledge,  {till  hefi rates. 

The  uncertainty,  in  which  a train  of  fimple  faCts 
would  have  left  his  pupils,  might  have  proved  injuri- 
ous to  them : he  therefore  added  a few  explanations, 
but  did  not  deceive  them  with  refpeCt  to  the  value 
they  ought  to  fet  upon  them.  He  had  the  happy  art 
of  feleCting  thofe  parts  of  cherniftry,  in  which  the  faCts 
were  more  evident  and  certain,  in  which  the  fubjedls 
had  been  more  fully  difcufted  and  better  explained. 
He  conciliated  the  efteem  of  his  pupils  in  a greater 
degree  than  he  attracted  their  wTonder : they  were  not 
aftonillied  at  the  fertility  of  his  knowledge,  but  they 
thought  themfelves  po'ftefted  of  a certain  guide,  who 
would  never  lead  them  into  an  errour. 

M.  Macquer  conceived,  that  a dictionary  of  che- 
miftry  was  neceftary  for  completing  the  happy  effeCts, 
which  his  elementary  writings  and  courfes  had  already 
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produced.  No  kind  of  books  is  more  proper  for  ex- 
hibiting the  progreffive  advancement  of  the  fciences. 
The  public  waited  with  anxious  expectation  for  this 
work  of  M.  Macquer  : his  genius  naturally  juft  and 
methodical,  his  well-known  impartiality,  his  averfion 
to  fyftems,  the  prudence  which  he  had  difphayed,  with 
his  knowledge  and  judgement,  promifed  this  work, 
from  fo  celebrated  a character,  to  be  a valuable  ac- 
quifition  to  chemiftry.  The  execution  and  fuccefs 
anfwered  thefe  expectations  : he  had  written  a com- 
plete and  accurate  courfe  of  chemiftry  ; the  grand  ar- 
ticles of  his  dictionary  are  in  fome  meafure  the  prin- 
cipal chapters  of  this  work,  and  may  be  read  accord- 
ing to  their  natural  order,  which  he  has  pointed  out  in 
a table  for  that  purpofe. 

M.  Macquer  publifhed  the  fecond  edition  of  his 
dictionary,  at  a time  when  fome  new  difficulties  might 
have  diminifhed  his  zeal.  It  was  at  the  period,  when 
the  difcoyery  of  a number  of  aeriform  fubftances  had 
produced  a revolution  in  every  department  of  chemif- 
try ; when  all  theories  became  doubtful,  and  all  ex- 
periments incomplete.  M.  Macquer  at  once  avoided 
the  two  inconveniences,  that  of  refufing  his  coincidence 
with  thefe  novel  ideas,  and  that  of  facri being  too  largely 
to  them,  and  of  negleCting  the  other  parts  of  the  fci- 
ence.  He  explained  the  newly-difcovered  faCts,  by 
difeuffing  the  circumftances  and  the  refults,  and  pre- 
ferved  an  exaCt  medium  between  a fervile  attachment 
to  ancient  opinions,  and  an  obftinate  enthufiafm  for  the 
new  ones. 

M.  Hellot,  chemift  to  the  manufactory  of  porcelain, 
requefted  to  have  M.  Macquer  for  his  affiftant : and 
this  requeft  did  the  greater  honour  to  M.  Hellot,  as 
he  well  knew,  that  the  reputation  of  M.  Macquer  in 
Chemiftry  greatly  furpafled  his  own  : and  it  but  feldom 
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occurs,  that  a man  choofes  far  his  fiicceflbr  or  aftiftant 
one,  by  whom  he  fears  that  at  fome  future  period  he 
fhail  be  eclipfed. 

The  art  of  dying  has  great  dependence  upon  che- 
miftry,  and  upon  a chemiftry  the  mofc  complicated. 
M.  Macquer  wiihed  to  treat  this  part  of  the  fcience 
as  he  had  treated  the  reft ; to  give  the  elementary 
principles,  and  to  diftipate  the  clouds  which  obfeured 
its  progrefs;  A great  part  of  his  art  of  dying  filk,  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  coliebfion  of  the  academy  of  lciences,  i3 
devoted  to  the  explanation  of  pradHcal  knowledge. 
He  added  to  this  memoir,  fome  proceftes  for  employ- 
ing the  Priiffian  blue  as  a dye,  and  for  giving  to  filk 
dyed  with  cochineal,  the  fame  fhadowing  and  the  fame 
brilliancy,  which  that  colouring  fubftance  gives  to  woch 
Thele  proceftes  are  the  fruit  of  very  nice  chemical 
obfervations,  and  what  is  rare  in  the  operations  of  the 
arts,  are  guided  by  a method  certain  in  its  eftedts. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  M.  Macquer  did  not 
publifh  any  thing  upon  the  composition  and  manufac- 
ture of  porcelain,  fubjebls  which  he  thoroughly  un- 
derftood. 

The  fame  difeerning  judgement,  which  may  be  ob- 
ferved  in  the  writings  of  M.  Macquer,  direbted  alfo 
his  condudt.  The  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  his  modera- 
tion and  caution  in  deciftons,  his  referve  in  aflertions, 
were  the  effects  of  the  modefty,  of  the  tranquillity* 
which  he  had  difplayed  in  every  circumftance  of  his 
life.  He  fometimes  yielded  too  eafily  to  trifling  dif- 
ficulties,  believed  too  quickly  the  impoftlbility  of 
hue cefs,  and  co/ifoled  himfelf  too  foon  with  the  pleafing 
idea,  that  truth  and  candour  cannot  be  concealed. 

Notwithstanding  M.  Macquer  had  little  practice  in 
medicine,  the  royal  fociety  elebted  him  one  of  its 
earlieft  members,  and  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  public 
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gdod  made  him  feel  it  his  duty  to  intereft  himfelf  in  an 
eflablifhrnent  beneficial  to  mankind  in  general.  The, 
exclamations  which  were  railed  againit  this  inftitution 
did  not  alarm  M.  Macquer  : he  perceived  its  enemies 
were  actuated  by  the  fame  motives,  which  in  the  laft 
century  had  been  oppofed  to  the  eflablifhrnent  of 
learned  focieties. 

M.  Macquer  had  paffed  a great  part  of  his  life 
with  his  brother,  an  admirer  of  letters,  and  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  fome  valuable  chronological  works : 
after  the  death  of  this  brother,  the  only  lerious  grief 
he  had  ever  experienced,  he  lived  retired  with  his  wife 
and  two  children,  whofe  education  was  his  principal 
pleafure  and  occupation.  Pie  was  but  little  attached 
to  the  gaieties  of  the  world,  and  always  preferred  tran- 
quillity and  independence:  he  was  yet  affable  and  eary 
in  company,  and  no  one  could  have  known,  that  he 
mixed  reluctantly  with  the  world;  he  always  carried 
with  him  that  innate  fweetnefs  of  difpofition,  which  he 
exerciled  in  the  bofom  of  his  family, 

1'he  ferenity  vifible  in  the  whole  countenance  of  M. 
Macquer  feemed  to  indicate  an  uninterrupted  feries 
of  health  : yet  this  ferenity  announced  only  the  peace 
of  his  mind.  Pie  for  a long  time  concealed  from  his 
family  and  friends  a train  of  fufferings*  which  he  re- 
garded as  incurable  : he  perceived  them  gradually  in- 
creafe,  obferved  their  progrefs,  and  calculated  to  a 
nicety  the  period  in  which  death  would  relcue  him 
from  his  complaints.  Pie  now  informed  his  wife  of 
his  approaching  diffolution,  fpoke  of  it  with  calmnefs, 
and  without  regret,  thanked  her  for  the  happinefs  which 
Hie  had  diffufed  over  his  life,  and  infilled  upon  being 
opened  after  his  death,  that  the  feat  of  his  complaint 
might  be  accurately  known.  A few  days  after  his 
complaint  increafed,  and  he  funk  under  it  on  the  icth 
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of  February,  X7B4.  An  ofiification  of  the  aorta,  and 
fome  calculous  concretions  formed  in  the  cavities  of 
the  heart,  were  the  caufe  of  fo  many  years  fuffering. 
Vide  “ Hiftoire  de  l’Academie  des  Sciences,”  1784, 
p.  20,  &c, 

MAIMONIDES  (Mosss) 

* % 

Or  Mofes  the  Son  of  Maimon,  called  by  the  Jews  the  Eagle  of 

the  Dodtors, 

Was  born  of  an  illuftrious  family  at  Cordova  in  Spain, 
1x31,  He  was  commonly  named  Mofes  iEgyptius,  be- 
caufe  he  retired  early,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  into  Egypt, where 
he  fpent  his  whole  life  in  quality  of  phyfician  to  the  Sol- 
dan.  As  foon  as  he  arrived  there,  he  opened  a fchool, 
which  was  prefently  filled  with  pupils  from  all  parts, 
efpecialiy  from  Alexandria  and  Damafcus;  who  did 
fuch  credit  to  their  mailer  by  the  progrefs  they  made 
under  him,  that  they  lpread  his  name  all  over  the 
world. 

Maimonides  was  indeed,  according  to  ail  accounts 
of  him,  a very  uncommon  and  extraordinary  man  \ 
fkilied  in  all  languages,  and  verfed  in  all  arts  and  fci- 
ences.  The  Hebrew  and  Arabic  languages  were  what 
he  firft  acquired,  and  what  he  underllood  in  the  rnoft 
perfedt  manner ; but  perceiving  that  the  knowledge  of 
thefe  would  diflinguifh  him  only  among  his  own  peo- 
ple, he  applied  himfelf  alfo  to  the  Chaldee,  Turkifh, 
&c.  of  all  which  he  became  mailer  in  a few  years. 
It  is  probable  alfo,  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
Greek,  fince  in  his  writings  he  often  quotes  Ariflotle, 
Plato,  Galen,  Themiftius,  and  others ; unlefs  we  can 
fuppofe  him  to  have  quoted  thofe  authors  from  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  verfions,  which,  however,  as  far  as  we  can 
find,  there  is  no  fufficient  reafon  for  fuppofing. 

In  arts  as  well  as  languages  he  was  allb  peculiarly 
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celebrated.  He  was  extremely  well  fkilled  in  philo- 
fophy  in  all  its  branches,  particularly  mathematics ; 
and  his  experience  in  the  art  of  healing  was  fo  very 
great,  that,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  he  was 
called  to  be  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  the  king.  There 
is  a letter  of  his  extant  to  rabbi  Samuel  Aben  Tybbon, 
in  which  he  has  defcribed  the  nature  of  this  office, 
and  related  alfo  what  great  incumbrances  and  labours 
the  pr&ftice  of  phyfic  brought  upon  him ; and  it  may 
not  be  unpleafing  to  give  a ffiort  extraft  of  it  here, 
becaufe  nothing  can  convey  a clearer  or  a more  juft 
idea  of  the  man,  and  of  the  prodigious  efteem  and 
veneration  in  which  he  was  held  in  Egypt.  Tybbon 
had  confulted  him  by  a letter  upon  fome  difficult 
points,  and  had  told  him  in  the  conclufion  of  it,  that 
as  foon  as  he  could  find  leifure,  he  would  wait  upon 
him  in  perfon,  that  they  might  canvafs  them  more 
fully  in  the  freedom  of  converlation.  Maimonides 
replied,  that,  cc  he  ffiould  be  extremely  glad  to  fee 
“ him,  and  that  nothing  could  give  him  higher  plea- 
“ fure,  than  the  thoughts  of  converfing  with  him : but 
<c  yet  he  muft  frankly  confefs  to  him,  that  he  dared  not 
<c  encourage  him  to  take  fo  long  a voyage,  or  to  think 
cc  of  vifiting  him  with  any  fuch  views.  I am,”  fays 
he,  fc  fo  perpetually  engaged,  that  it  will  be  impoffiblc 
<c  for  you  to  reap  any  advantage  from  me,  or  even  to 
<c  obtain  a fingle  hour's  private  converfation  with  me, 
<c  in  any  part  of  the  four  and  twenty.  I live  in  Egypt, 
<c  the  king  in  Alkaira,  which  places  lie  two  fabbath- 
<c  days  journey  afunder.  My  common  attendance 
<c  upon  the  king  is  once  every  morning  ; but  when  his 
<c  majefty,  his  concubines,  or  any  of  the  royal  family 
“ are  the  leaft  indifpofed,  I am  not  fuffered  to  ftir  a 
tc  foot  from  them,  fo  that  my  whole  time  is  almoft 
“ fpent  at  court.  In  ffiort  1 go  to  Alkaira  every 
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u morning  early,  and  if  all  be  well  there,  return  home 
“ about  noon ; where,  however,  1 no  fooner  arrive,  than 
u I find  my  houfie  furrounded  with  many  different  forts 
cc  of  people,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  rich  and  poor,  ma- 
<c  giftrates  and  mechanics,  friends  as  well  as  enemies, 
<c  who  have  all  been  waiting  impatiently  for  me.  As 
cc  I am  generally  half  familhed  upon  my  return  from 
<c  Alkaira,  I prevail  with  this  multitude,  as  well  as  I 
<c  can,  to  fuffer  me  to  regale  myfelf  with  a bit  of  din- 
“ ner ; and  as  foon  as  I have  done,  attend  this  crowd  cf 
patients,  with  whom,  what  with  examining  into  their 
cc  particular  maladies,  and  what  with  preferibing  for 
them,  I am  often  detained  till  it  is  dark  night,  and 
“ am  always  fo  fatigued  at  the  laft,  that  I can  fcarcely 
fpeak  or  keep  myfelf  awake.  And  this  is  my  con- 
<f  ftant  way  of  life,  &c.” 

But  however  eminent  Maimonides  was  as  a phyfi- 
cian,  he  was  no  lefs  eminent  as  a divine.  The  Jews 
\ have  this  faying  of  him,  ct  A Mofe  ad  Mofen  non 
furrexit  ficut  Mofes  by  which  they  would  infinuate, 
that  of  all  their  nation,  none  ever  fo  nearly  approached 
to  the  wifdom  and  learning  of  their  great  founder  and 
lawgiver,  as  Mofes  the  fon  of  Maimon.  tc  He  was,” 
fays  Ifaac  Cafaubon,  <f  a man  of  great  parts  and 
<c  found  learning ; of  whom,  1 think,  we  may  truly 
cf  fay,  as  Pliny  laid  of  old  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  he 
<c  was  the  firft  of  his  tribe  who  ceafed  to  be  a tiifler.’* 
Pie  was  fo  far  from  building  upon,  or  paying  an  undue 
regard  to,  old  wives  fables  and  traditions,  as  his  na- 
tion had  always  been  accuftomed  to  do,  that  to  his 
fupreme  praife  be  it  laid,  he  diffuaded  others  from  it 
in  the  mod  exprefs  terms.”  “ Cave,  ne  tempus  tuum 
tl  teras  in  expofitione  et  operofa  confideratione  Ge- 
<c  maras  j ego  enim  in  illis  multum  temporis  perdidi,  et 
“ parum  utilicatis  haufi.”  We  cannot  help  admiring  the 

great 
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great  candour  and  impartiality  of  this  eminent  man, 
who  did  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  doat  upon  ftudies  ; but 
honeftly  proclaimed  their  futility  to  the  world,  and 
cautioned  his  readers  againft  mif-fpending  their  time 
and  pains  upon  them. 

It  would  be  an  endlefs  tafk  to  enumerate  all  the 
works  of  Maimonides.  Some  of  them  were  written 
in  Arabic  originally,  but  are  now  extant  in  Hebrew 
tranflations  only.  The  mod  confiderable  are  his 
cc  lad,”  which  is  likewife  called,  ‘c  Mifchne  Terah,” 
his,  “ More  Nevochim,”  and  his  c<  Perufchim,”  or 
fC  Commentaries  upon  the  Mifna.”  He  began  this 
at  the  age  of  three  and  twenty,  and  finirhed  in  Egypt 
when  he  was  about  thirty.  It  was  tranflated  from  the 
Arabic  by  rabbi  Samuel  Aben  Tybbon.  His  'f  lad” 
was  publifhed  about  twelve  years  after,  written  in 
Hebrew  in  a very  plain  and  eafy  ftyle.  This  has  al- 
ways been  efteemed  a great  and  ufeful  work,  and  in- 
deed with  good  reafon  ; it  being  nothing  Ids  than  a 

I complete  code,  or  pande£t  of  jewifh  law,  digefted  into 
a clear  and  regular  form,  and  illuftrated  throughout 
with  an  intelligible  commentary  of  his  own.  Cf  Thole,” 

I fays  Collier,  “ that  defire  to  learn  the  doctrine  and  the 
" canon- law,  contained  in  the  Talmud,  may  read 
“ Maimonides’s  compendium  of  it  in  good  Hebrew, 
in  his  book  entitled  “ lad,”  wherein  they  will  find  a 
iC  great  part  of  the  fables  and  impertinences  in  the 
Ci  Talmud  entirely  difcarded.” 

But  of  all  his  productions,  the  <f  More  Nevochim” 
has  been  thought  the  molt  important,  and  valued  the 
molt,  not  only  by  others  bur  alfo  by  himfelf.  This 
was  written  by  him  in  Arabic,  when  he  was  about 
fifty  years  old  \ and  afterwards  tranflated  into  Hebrew^ 
under  his  own  infpedtion,  by  rabbi  Samuel  Aben  Tyb- 
bom  The  defign  of  k was,  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
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feveral  difficult  and  obfcure  words,  phrafes,  metaphors, 
parables,  allegories,  &c.  in  Scripture,  which,  when  in- 
terpreted literally,  feemed  to  have  no  meaning  at  all, 
or  at  lead  a very  abfurd  and  irrational  one:  and  hence 
the  work,  as  Buxtorf  fays,  took  its  title  of  “ More 
Nevochim,”  that  is,  <c  Dodtor  perplexorum  j”  as  be- 
ing written  for  the  ufe  and  benefit  of  thofe,  who  were 
perplexed  and  in  doubt,  whether  they  ffiouid  interpret 
fuch  paffages  according  to  the  letter,  or  rather  figura- 
tively and  metaphorically.  It  was  afferted,  it  feems, 
by  many  at  that  time,  but  furely  very  rafhly,  that  the 
Mofaic  rites  and  ftatutes  had  no  foundation  in  reafon, 
but  were  the  effefts  of  mere  will,  and  ordained  by 
God  upon  a principle  purely  arbitrary.  Againft  thefe 
Maimonides  argues,  Ihews  the  difpenfation  in  general 
to  be  inftituted  with  a wifdom  worthy  of  its  divine 
Author,  and  explains  the  caufes  and  reafons  of  each  par- 
ticular branch  of  it.  This  procedure  however  drew 
upon  him  much  ill-will,  and  gave  offence  to  many  of 
the  Jews  ; thofe  efpecially,  who  had  long  been  attached 
to  the  fables  of  the  Talmud,  and  loft  all  fight  of  com- 
mon fenfe.  They  could  not  conceive,  any  more  than 
the  fanatic  Chriftians  of  our  own  times,  that  the  reve- 
lations of  God  were  to  be  explained  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  reafon  j but  thought,  like  them,  that  every  in- 
ftitution  muft  ceafe  to  be  divine,  the  moment  it  was 
difcovered  to  have  any  thing  in  it  rational.  Hence, 
when  the  cc  More  Nevochim’'  was  tranflated  into 
Hebrew,  and  difperfed  among  the  Jews  of  every 
country,  great  outcries  were  raifed,  and  great  difturb- 
ances  occafioned  about  it.  They  reputed  the  author 
to  be  a heretic  of  the  worft  kind ; one  who  had  con- 
taminated the  religion  of  the  Bible,  or  rather  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Talmud,  with  the  vile  allay  of  human 
reafon,  and  would  gladly  have  burned  both  him  and  his 
3 book. 
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book.  In  the  mean  time  the  wifer  part  both  of  Jews 
and  Chriftians  have  always  confidered  the  work  in  a 
very  different  light,  as  formed  upon  the  mod  excellent 
and  noble  plan,  and  calculated  in  the  bed  manner  to 
procure  the  reverence  due  to  the  Bible,  by  diewing  the 
difpenfation  it  fets  forth,  to  be  perfectly  conformable 
to  all  bur  notions  of  the  greated  wifdom,  judice, 
and  goodnefs ; for,  as  the  learned  Spencer,  who  has 
purfued  the  lame  plan,  and  executed  it  happily,  ob- 
ferves  very  truly,  <c  nothing  contributes  more  to  make 
<f  men  atheids,  and  unbelievers  of  the  Bible,  than 
<c  their  confidering  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  law, 

<c  as  the  effedts  only  of  caprice  and  arbitrary  humour 
« in  the  Deity  : yet  thus  they  will  always  be  apt  to  con- 
<c  fider  them,  while  they  remain  ignorant  of  the  caufes 
<c  and  reafons  of  their  inftitution.” 

But  to  go  on  with  Matmonides.  Thefe  three 
works  which  we  have  mentioned,  although  the  princi- 
pal, are  not  yet  all  that  we  have  of  him,  and  bear  a 
very  fmall  proportion  to  what  we  have  not.  Innu- 
merable pieces  are  faid  to  have  been  written  by  him 
upon  theology,  philofophy,  logic,  medicine,  &c.  and 
in  various  languages,  as  Arabic,  Chaldee,  and  Greek. 
Indeed  it  may  eafily  be  conceived,  that  a man  of  his 
; uncommon  abilities  might  be  qualified  to  write  upon 

(alrnod  every  fubjedt,  as  there  was  hardly  any  thing  to 
be  found  in  the  republic  of  letters,  but  what  he  had 
read.  He  had  turned  over  not  only  all  the  Hebrew, 
but  all  the  Arabian,  Turkifh,  Greek,  Egyptian,  and 
Talmudic  writers,  as  plainly  appears  by  the  ufe  he  had 
made  of  them  in  his  works.  He  tells  us,  in  more 
places  than  one,  that  he  had  perufed  with  great  atten- 
tion all  the  ancient  authors  upon  the  rife  and  progrefs 
of  idolatry,  with  a view  of  explaining  the  reafons  of 
thofe  rites  and  ordinances  in  the  law,  which  were  in- 
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ftituted  to  abolifh  it ; and  in  the  preface  to  his  <f  Corn- 
mentary  upon  the  Mifna,’ * he  exprefsly  f ys,  that  there 
was  no  book  written  in  any  language  upon  the  fubjedt 
of  philofophy,  which  he  had  not  read  entirely  through. 

This  wonderful  Rabbi  died  in  Egypt,  when  he  was 
feventy  years  of  age,  and  was  buried  with  his  nation  in 
the  land  of  Upper  Galilee.  The  Jews  and  Egyptians 
bewailed  his  death  for  three  whole  days,  and  called  the 
vear  he  died  in  tc  Lamentum  lamentabile,”  as  the 
higheft  honour  they  could  confer  upon  his  name.  Vide 
the  Preface  of  John  Buxtorf,  the  fon,  to  his  Latin 
tranflation  of  the  <c  More  Nevochim,”  whence  this 
account  of  the  author  is  chiefly  taken.—  “ Exercitat. 
contra  Baron.”  xvi,  77. — <c  De  .Lege  Heb.  Pnefat.” — 
In  Epift.  de  Aftrolog.  & mor.  her.  &c. 

MALPIGHI  (Marcell  us) 

An  Italian  Phyfician  and  Anatomift,  born  March  10,  1.628,  at 
Crevalcuore,  near  Bologna  in  Italy. 

He  learned  Latin  and  ftudied  philofophy  in  that  city  $ 
and  in  1649,  lofing  his  parents,  and  being  obliged  to 
choofe  his  own  method  of  life,  he  determined  to  apply 
himfelf  to  phyflc.  The  univerllty  of  Bologna  was 
then  fupplied  with  very  learned  profeflfors  in  that  fci- 
ence,  the  principal  of  whom  were  Bartholomew  Maflari, 
and  Andrew  Mariano.  Malpighi  put  himfelf  under 
their  condudt,  and  in  a fhort  time  made  a great  progrefs 
in  phyflc  and  anatomy.  After  he  had  finished  the  ufual 
courfe,  he  was  admitted  doctor  of  phyflc,  April  6, 

165.1- 

In  1655  Maflari  died,  which  greatly  grieved  Mal- 
pighi, as  well  becaule  he  had  loft  his  matter,  as 
becaufe  he  had  married  his  fitter.  In  1656,  the  lenate 
of  Bologna  gave  him  a profeflorfhip,  which  he  did  not 
hold  long:  for  the  fame  year  the  grand  duke  of  Tuf- 
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eany  fent  for  him  to  Pifa,  to  be  profeffor  of  phyfic  there. 
It  was  in  this  city,  that  he  contra&ed  a friendfhip  with 
Borelli,  whom  he  afterwards  acknowledged  to  be  his  mal- 
ter  in  philofophy,  and  to  whom  he  afcribed  all  the  dif- 
coveries  which  he  afterwards  made.  They  diffedtedani- 
mals  together,  and  it  was  in  this  employment,  that  he 
found  the  heart  to  confid  of  fpiral  fibres ; a difcovery 
which  has  been  afcribed  to  Borelli  in  his  podhumous 
works.  The  air  of  Pifa  not  agreeing  with  him,  he 
continued  there  but  three  years ; and  in  1659  returned 
to  Bologna,  to  refume  his  former  pods,  notwithdanding 
the  advantageous  offers,  which  were  made  him  to  day 
at  Pifa.  Mariano  dying  in  1661,  Malpighi  was 
now  left  to  himfelf,  to  purfue  the  bent  of  his  ge- 
nius. In  1662,  he  was  fent  for  to  Medina,  to  fuc- 
ceed  Peter  Cadello,  di  d profeffor  of  phyfic,  v7ho  was 
jud  dead.  It  was  with  reludtance  he  went  thither, 
though  the  dipend  was  great,  but  he  was  prevailed  on 
at  lad  by  his  friend  Borelli,  and  accepted  it  5 neverthe- 
less lie  afterwards  returned  to  Bologna. 

In  1669,  he  was  elected  a fellow  of  the  royal  fociety 
of  London,  with  which  he  ever  after  kept  a corre- 
fpondence  by  letters,  and  communicated  his  difcoveries 
in  anatomy.  Cardinal  Pignatelli,  who  had  known  him 
while  he  was  legate  at  Bologna,  being  chofenpope  in 
169T,  under  the  name  of  Innocent  XII,  immediately 
fent  for  him  to  Rome,  and  appointed  him  his  phyfi- 
cian.  In  1694,  he  was  admitted  into  the  academy  of  the 
Arcadians  at  Rome.  July  the  25th,  of  the  fame  year, 
he  had  a fit,  which  druck  half  his  body  with  a para- 
lyfis*  and  November  the  29th  following,  he  had  ano- 
ther, of  which  he  died  the  fame  day,  in  his  67th 
year. 


* 


His  works,  with  his  life  prefixed,  written  by  him- 
felf, were  fird  collected  and  printed  together  at  Lon- 
Vol.  II.  I don. 
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don,  169“%  in  folio ; but  they  were  reprinted  more  cor- 
rectly at  Amfterdam,  169S,  in  4to.  This  author’s 
difeoveries  in  anatomy  were  confiderable.  With  re- 
gard to  the  liver,  he  difeovered  its  texture  by  his  glaffes, 
and  difeovered,  1.  That  the  fubftance  of  it  is  framed 
of  innumerable  lobules,  which  are  very  often  of  a cu- 
bical figure,  and  confift:  of  feveral  fmall  glands,  like 
the  (tones  of  raifins,  fo  that  they  look  like  bunches  of 
grapes,  and  are  each  of  them  clothed  with  a diftindb 
membrane.  2.  That  the  whole  bulk  of  the  liver  con- 
fifts  of  thefe  grape-itone  like  glands,  and  of  divers  foris 
of  veffels.  3.  That  the  fmall  branches  of  the  cava, 
porta,  and  porus  biliaris,  run  through  all,  even  the  leaft 
of  thefe  lobules,  in  an  equal  number;  and  that  the 
branches  of  the  porta  are  as  arteries,  which  convey  the 
blood  to,  and  the  branches  of  the  cava  are  as  veins, 
which  carry  the  blood  from,  all  thefe  little  grape-flone- 
like  glands.  Whence  it  is  plain,  that  the  liver  is  a 
glandulous  body,  with  its  proper  excretory  veffels, 
which  carry  away  the  gall  that  lay  before  in  the  mafs 
of  the  blood. 

As  for  the  texture  of  the  fpleen,  he  difeovered,  that 
the  fubftance  of  it,  deducting  from  the  numerous 
blood-veffels,  and  nerves,  as  alfo  the  fibres  which  arife 
from  its  fecond  membrane,  and  which  fupport  the 
other  parts,  is  formed  of  innumerable  little  cells,  like 
honeycombs,  in  which  there  are  vaft  numbers  of  fmall 
glandules,  which  refemble  bunches  of  grapes  ; and 
that  thefe  hang  upon  the  fibres,  and  are  fed  by  ramifi- 
cations of  arteries  and  nerves,  and  fend  forth  the  blood 
there  purged  into  the  ramus  fpleneticus,  which  carries 
it  into  the  liver.  The  mechanifin  of  the  kidneys  was 
wholly  unknown,  till  Malpigui  found  it  out;  for  lie 
difeovered,  that  they  are  not  one  uniform  fubftance,  but 
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confift  of  feveral  fmall  globules,  which  are  all  like  fo 
many  feveral  kidneys,  bound  about  with  one  common 
membrane,  and  that  every  globule  has  fmall  ramifi- 
cations from  the  emulgent  arteries,  that  carry  blood  to 
it;  glands,  through  which  the  urine  is  drained  from  it; 
veins,  by  which  the  purified  blood  is  carried  off  to  the 
emulgent  veins,  thence  to  go  into  the  cava  ; ureters,  to 
convey  the  urine  into  the  great  bafm  in  the  middle  of 
the  kidney ; and  a nipple,  towards  which  feveral  of 
thefe  fmall  pipes  tend,  and  through  which  the  urine 
paffes  out  of  them  into  the  bafm.  See  Malpighi's 
Life  written  by  himfelf,  and  {prefixed  to  his  Opera 
Pofthuma* 


MANDEVILLE  (Bernard  de) 

A very  celebrated  Writer  in  the  eighteenth  century,  born  in 
Holland,  where  he  ftudied  Phyiic,  and  took  the  Degree  of  Doc- 
tor in  that  Faculty. 

He  afterwards  came  over  to  England,  and  wrote  feve- 
ral books,  all  of  them  ingenious ; but  fome  of  which 
are  fuppofed  to  have  had  an  ill  effeft  upon  fociety. 
In  1709,  he  publifhed  his  fc  Virgin  unmafked,  or  a 
Dialogue  between  an  old  maiden  Aunt  and  her  Niece, 
upon  Love,  Marriage,  &c.”  a piece  not  very  condu- 
cive to  virtue  and  innocence  among  his  female  readers. 
In  17  1 1,  came  out  his  cc  Treadle  of  the  hypochon- 
driac and  hyfteric  Paffions,  vulgarly  called  the  Hippo 
in  Men,  and  the  Vapours  in  Women.”  This  work 
is  divided  into  three  dialogues,  and  may  be  read  to 
good  purpofe ; being  interfperfed  with  inftru&ive 
difeourfes  on  the  real  art  of  phyfic  itfelf,  and  enter- 
taining remarks  on  the  modern  practice  of  phyficians 
; and  apothecaries ; and  “ therefore,”  as  the  author 
fays,  <c  very  ufeful  to  all,  who  have  the  misfortune  to 
Hand  in  need  of  either.” 
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In  1714,  he  published  a poem,  entitled,  “The 
grumbling  Hive,  or  Knaves  grown  honed: upon  { 
which  he  afterwards  wrote  remarks,  and  publifhed  the  * 
whole  in  London  in  1723,  under  the  title  of  “ The 
Fable  of  the  Bees,  or  private  Vices  made  public  Be- 
nefits; with  an  EBay  on  Charity  and  Charity  Schools, 
and  a Search  into  the  Nature  of  Society. ’*  In  the 
preface  to  this  book  he  obferves,  that,  fince  the  firftf 
publifhing  of  the  poem  itfelf,  he  had  met  with  feveral, 
who,  either  wilfully  or  ignorantly  miftaking  the  defign, 
would  have  it,  that  the  fcope  of  it  was  a fa  tire  upon 
virtue  and  morality,  and  the  whole  written  for  the  en- 
couragement of  vice.  This  made  him  refolve,  when- 

O J 

ever  it  fhould  be  reprinted,  fome  way  or  other  to  in- 
form the  reader  of  the  real  intent,  with  which  that* 
little  poem  was  written.  The  book,  however,  giving 
great  offence,  it  was  prefented  by  the  grand  jury  ofMid- 
dlefex  in  July  the  fame  year,  and  feverely  animadverted 
upon  in  cc  A Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
C.  printed  in  the  London  Journal  of  July  27,  1723.”  j 
The  author  wrote  a vindication  of  his  book  from  the  I 
imputations  call  upon  it  in  that  letter,  arid  in  the  pre- 
fentment  of  the  grand  jury  ; which  vindication  he  \ 
publifhed  in  the  London  Journal  of  Auguft  10,  1 7 213.  { 
It  was  attacked,  however,  by  a great  number  of  writers,  j 
to  whom  Mandeville  made  no  reply;  but  Raid  till 
the  year  1728,  when  he  publifhed,  in  another  o£tavo  ! 
volume,  a fecond  part  of  the  cc  Fable  of  the  Bees,”  in  \ 
order  to  illuftrate  the  fcheme  and  defign  of  the  fir  ft.  ] 

9 ' 0 m i 

A very  fenfible  and  elegant  writer,  fpeak-ing  of  the 
firft  part,  obferves,  “ that  the  falle  notion  of  confound- 
ct  ing  fuperfluities  and  vices  is  what  runs  through 
“ Dr.  Mandeville’s  whole  book;  otherwile,  as  all  j 
<c  that  author’s  pieces  are,  very  ingenioudy  written.*' 
The  dreadful  tendency  of  that  work  fee  ms  to  anie 
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principally  from  the  author’s  defcription  of  human 
nature,  which  is  every  where  reprefenteci  as  low 
and  vicious.  Nothing,  we  think,  contributes  more 
to  extinguish  every  fpark  of  virtue,  than  degrading 
and  odious  pictures  of  the  fpecies.  When  men  are 
fatisfied,  and  the  cc  Fable  of  the  Bees”  has  a 
great  tendency  to  perfuade  them,  that  they  are  na- 
turally knaves,  a noble  incentive  to  virtue  is  extin- 
guished ; that  which  arifes  from  a confcioufnefs  of 
their  being  formed  to  it.  lnftead  of  growing  better, 
they  eafily  grow  worfe,  and  gradually  become  vici- 
ous, merely  through  a perfuafion,  that  they  were 
originally  created  fo. 

In  1720,  this  author  published  cf  Free  Thoughts 
on  Religion.”  Thefe  thoughts  are  built  upon  the 
rational  fyftem,  and  there  is  nothing  in  this  book, 
to  which  the  majority  of  C hr  i Ilians  would  not  fub- 
fcribe.  Mandeville  might  be  a very  good  be- 
liever, for  any  thing  he  has  aifclofed  to  the  contrary  ; 
yet  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  he  was  very 
much  otherwife,  although  he  never  gave  the  divines 
fuch  hold  of  him,  that  they  could  rank  him  fairly 
among  the  deiftical  writers.  In  1732,  he  published 
“ An  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Honour,  and  Ufe- 
fulnefs  of  Christianity  in  War  f’  and  in  January  1732, 
he  died,  aged  between  60  and  70  years. 

His  books  all  palled  unnoticed  as  far  as  we  can  learn, 
except  the  u Fable  of  the  Bees  and  this,  as  we 
obferved,  was  attacked  by  feveral  writers.  It  was 
attacked  particularly  by  Dr.  Fiddes,  in  the  preface  to 
his  cc  General  Treatife  of  Morality,  formed  upon  the 
Principles  of  Natural  Religion  only,”  printed  in  1724; 
by  Mr.  John  Dennis,  in  a piece,  entitled,  <c  Vice  and 
Luxury,  public  Mifchiefs,”  in  1724  ; by  Mr.  William 
Law,  in  a book  entitled,  fc  Remarks  upon  the  Fable 
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of  the  Bees,”  in  17  24;  by  Mr.  Bluet,  in  his  Cc  En-* 
quiry  whether  the  general  Pradtice  of  Virtue  tends  to 
the  Wealth  or  Poverty,  Benefit  or  Difadvantage  of  a 
People  ? in  which  the  Plans  offered  by  the  author  of 
the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  for  the  ufefulnefs  of  Vice  and 
Roguery  are  confidered  ; with  fome  Thoughts  con- 
cerning a Toleration  of  public  Stews,”  in  1725  ; by 
Mr.  Hutchinfon,  author  of  the  <c  Enquiry  into  the 
Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,  in  feve- 
ral  papers  publifhed  at  Dublin,  and  reprinted  in  the 
fir  ft  volume*  of  Elibernicus’s  Letters  /'  and  by  Mr. 
Archibald  Campbell,  in  his  £C  APKTOH-AOriA,”  firft 
publifhed  by  Alexander  Innes,  D.D.  in  his  own  name, 
but  reclaimed  afterwards  by  the  true  author.  “ Man- 
deville’s  ideas  were  alfo  animadverted  upon  by  Berke- 
ley, bifhop  of  Cloyne,  in  Ireland,  and  the  celebrated 
promoter  of  tar- water,  in  his  “ Alciphron,  or  the 
Minute  Philofopher,”  printed  in  17 32,  in  anfwer  to 
which  Mandeville  publifhed  the  fame  year,  <c  A 
Letter  to  Dion,  occafioned  by  his  Book,  called  Alci- 
phron.” In  this  letter  he  obferves,  that  tc  whoever 
u will  read  the  fecond  dialogue  of  the  Minute  Philofo- 
ff  pher,  will  not  find  in  it  any  real  quotations  from  my 
£C  book,  either  ftated  or  examined  into ; but  that  the 
cc  wicked  tenets  and  vile  affertions  there  juftly  expofed, 
are  either  fuch  notions  and  fentiments,  as  firft  my 
“ enemies,  to  render  me  odious,  and  afterwards  com- 
mon  fame,  had  fathered  upon  me,  though  not  to 
cc  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  my  book,  or  elle,  that 
e:  they  are  fplteful  inferences  and  invidious  comments, 
cc  which  others  before  you,  without  juftnels  or  necef- 
<c  fity  had  drawn  from,  and  made  upon  what  I had 
c<  innocently  faid.  If  Dion  had  read  c The  Fable  of 
the  Bees/  he  would  not  have  buffered  fuch  lawlela ' 
libertines,  as  Alciphron  and  Lyficles,  to  havefhelter- 
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u ed  themfelves  under  my  wings  5 but  he  would  have 
“ demonftrated  to  them,  that  my  principles  differed 
cc  from  theirs,  as  funfhine  does  from  darknefs,” 

In  the  fame  year  was  publifhed  a pamphlet,  entitled, 

<c  Some  Remarks  upon  the  Minute  Philofopher,  in  a 
Letter  from  a Country  Gentleman  to  his  Friend  in  Lon- 
don,” the  anonymous  author  of  which,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  late  lord  Harvey,  takes  occafion  to  in- 
terfere in  the  controverfy  between  Mandeville  and 
Berkeley,  in  the  following  manner.  cc  The  fecond 
<f  dialogue  in  the  Minute  Philofopher,  defigned  chiefly 
<c  for  an  anfwer  to  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  is  as  chican- 
<c  ing,  as  loofe,  and  as  unfair,  as  any  other  part  of  this 
<c  incoherent  medley;  for  inflead  of  anfwering  what 
<c  that  author  really  fays,  he  fuppoles  him  to  have  faid 
cc  things  which  he  does  not  fay,  and  anfwers  them. 
“ The  Letter  to  Dion  amply  fets  forth  the  want  of  can- 
<c  dour  in  the  Minute  Philofopher,  with  regard  to  the 
“ author  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  who  therein  de- 
cc  fends  himfelf  with  that  life,  wit,  fpirit,  good  hu- 
<c  mour,  and  plcafantnefs,  which  every , body  muft 
<c  allow  to  be  the  charadteriftics  of  all  his  writings. 
cc  But  at  the  fame  time  that  this  wanton  author  ex- 
<c  pofes  the  fophiflry  of  his  commentator,  1 cannot 
<c  fay  he  makes  ufe  of  none  in  the  defence  of  his  own 
u text.  His  explanation  of  the  title  of  his  book  is 
<c  forced,  and  his  apology  for  that  part  of  it  relating 
<c  to  public  ftews,  very  lame.  There  are  many  more 
inftances  one  might  give  of  the  fame  kind.”  The 
anonymous  writer  then  propofes  a fketch  of  an  anfwer 
to  the  cc  Fable  of  the  Bees,”  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  ingenious  and  entertaining.  cc  In  the  firft 
“ place  I would  not  have  denied,  that  the  author  had 
told  a great  many  truths ; but  I would  have  faid,  and 
have  proved  too,  that  he  had,  like  Rochefaucault, 
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cc  told  a great  many  difagreeable  ones,  and  what  are 
<c  much  lefs  fit  to  be  told  than  if  they  were  not  truths. 
“ I would  have  faid,  that  his  endeavouring  to  fhew 
Cf  that  people  do  actions  they  have  reafon  to  be  proud 
<c  of,  from  motives  which,  if  rightly  fcrutinized,  they 
cc  would  have  reafon  to  be  afhamed  of,  will  never  con- 
<c  tribute  to  the  multiplying  fuch  addons  ; and  that  if 
<c  adtions,  which  are  beneficial  to  mankind  and  fociety, 
“ often  proceed  from  the  fame  principle  with  fome  that 
<c  are  detrimental,  it  would  be  more  for  the  benefit  of 
*c  the  world  to  have  fuch  fources  lie  concealed,  as  the 
<c  difcovery  of  thefe  two  ftreams,  flowing  from  the 
iC  fame  fountain,  will  take  awav  one  of  the  chief  in- 
“ ducements  many  people  have  for  doing  what  is  good, 
<c  which  is  the  pride  and  vanity  of  being  thought  to 
<c  adt  upon  better,  nobler,  and  more  laudable  prin- 
€C  ciples  than  their  neighbours.  If  it  could  be  proved, 
cc  that  Heroftratus,  who  fired  the  temple  of  Ephefus, 
<c  and  Decius,  who  threw  himfelf,  for  the  fake  of  his 
€C  country,  into  the  gulf  that  opened  in  Rome,  adled 
(C  both  from  the  fame  motive,  and  were  equally  influ- 
<c  enced  by  the  vanity  of  being  mentioned  in  hiflorv, 
<c  and  perpetuating  their  names  to  pofterity  : if  this,  I 
<c  fay,  could  be  demonftrated,  I would  be  glad  to  afk 
cc  the  author  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  whether  he 
<c  thinks  it  would  promote  and  encourage  that  virtue, 
<c  called  the  love  of  ones  country,  thus  to  fhew,  that 
**  the  mod:  renowned  patriot  in  antiquity,  and  the  moil 
<c  infamous  incendiary,  were  in  the  fame  way  of  think- 
<c  ing,  and  adfuated  by  the  fame  pafiion  ? If  it  would 
<c  not,  the  conclufion  is  obvious ; and  he  muft  either 
<c  allow,  that  it  would  be  an  improper  topic  for  fpecu- 
“ lation  to  examine  fuch  a propofition,  and  of  difier- 
cc  vice  to  any  community  to  prove  it ; or  he  murt 
deny,  that  the  fpirit  of  patriotifm  i§  of  any  ule  to  that 
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« fociety,  where  it  is  moil  in  force.  Neither  can  I 
<c  agree  with  the  author  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees* 
cc  even  in  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  whole  book; 
fC  which  is,  that  private  vices  are  public  benefits.  If 
*<  he  meant  no  farther  than  to  fay,  that  luxury  is  infe- 
parable  from  what  is  called  a rich  flourifbing  nation, 
<c  and  that  a profperous  people  are  generally  vicious  in 
proportion  to  their  profperity,  perhaps  his  affertion 
“ mi^ht  be  too  well  founded.  But  when  he  fays,  their 
a vices  and  their  luxury,  in  order  to  take  off  the  odium 
« of  thefe  two  names,  are  the  occafion  of  their  wealth 
“ and  profperity,  I think  he  miftakes,  and  carries  his 
<c  encomiums  on  vice  and  luxury  too  far.  For  though 
{c  luxury  is  too  often  the  confequence  of  profperity,  I 
i:  cannot  agree  that  it  is  always  the  fource  of  it.  I 
iC  think  it  is  the  child  of  profperity,  but  not  the  pa- 
<c  rent;  and  that  the  vices,  which  grow  upon  a flourifh- 
cc  ing  people,  are  not  the  means  by  which  they  be- 
c<  come  fo.  The  Romans  were  originally  a hardy, 
<c  rough,  robud,  warlike,  indudrious  people.  From 
<c  their  induftry  and  hardinefs  they  grew  powerful ; 
<(  from  being  powerful,  they  grew  rich  ; from  their 
<f  riches  they  grew  luxurious  and  vicious ; and  from  a 
<c  long  courfe  of  vice  and  luxury  they  degenerated 
ftiil  farther  into  the  mod  fcandalous  corruption,  and 
*c  the  mod  abandoned  profligacy  : till  at  lad  this  dege- 
<f  neracy,  enervated  as  they  were  both  in  body  and 
<c  mind,  brought  them  to  flavery,  decay,  and  ruin. 
<c  But  by  this  gradation  it  fhould  feem  to  me,  not  that 
“ they  were  rich  and  flouridling,  becaufe  they  were 
cc  vicious  and  luxurious ; but  that  they  were  vicious 
“ and  luxurious  from  being  rich  and  douriihing : 
c<  and  this  progrefs  from  lowlinefs  to  grandeur,  and 
-c  from  grandeur  to  decay,  fhews,  that  though  their 
vices  proceeded  from  their  opulence,  yet  their  opu- 
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<c  lence  proceeded  from  their  virtues ; and  that  luxury 
cc  laid  the  foundation,  not  of  their  profperity,  but  of 
cc  their  ruin.  The  fame  progrefs,  that  appears  in  the 
<c  revolution  and  vicifficude  of  this  great  date,  may  be 
<c  often  feen  too  in  the  fortunes  of  particular  people. 
“ A laborious,  ingenious,  induftrious  man  of  low  birth, 
<c  grows  rich  ; his  riches  produce  plenty  ; plenty,  in- 
<c  dulgence  ; indulgence,  repletion ; and  repletion, 
<c  lazinefs  and  difeafes.  And  it  would  be  juft  as  fair, 
<c  and  as  well  reafoned,  to  fay,  that  this  man’s  difeafes, 
<c  which  were  the  effedt  of  his  riches,  were  the  occa- 
<c  fion  of  them  ; as  to  fay,  that  the  luxury  and  vices 
cc  of  a {late,  which  are  the  fruits  of  its  profperity,  are 
the  feeds  of  it.’*  Vide  cc  General  Dictionary.” — 
<c  Philemon  to  Hydafpes,  upon  the  general  Lawful- 
<c  nefs  of  Pleafure,”  p.  96,  Lond.  1737, 

MANGETUS  (John  James) 

A diftinguifhed  Phyfician,  born  at  Geneva  in  1652,  and  at  firft 
defigned  for  Divinity,  but  quitted  it  for  Phyfic. 

In  1690,  the  eledlor  of  Brandenburg  made  him  his 
firft  phyfician.  He  died  at  Geneva  in  1742,  aged  90, 
after  having  gone  through  prodigious  labours.  He 
publifhed  abundance  of  works  : but  the  principal  are, 
1.  cc  Bibliotheca  Anatomica,”  2 vols.  folio.  2.  tc  A 
Collection  of  Pharmacopoeias,”  folio.  3.  “ Biblio- 
theca Pharmaceutico-Medica,”  fol.  4.  <c  Bibliotheca 
Chymica,”  2 vols.  fol.  5.  cc  Bibliotheca  Chirurgica,” 
4 vols.  fol.  6.  ‘‘-Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  medicorum,” 
4 vols.  folio.  Ail  in  Latin.  It  will  eafily  be  con- 
ceived, that  the  author  of  fuch  works  could  not  be 
much  of  an  original  thinker,  they  being  works  of  the 
body  rather  than  the  mind ; nor  will  it  be  iurprifing, 
if  errours  and  inaccuracies  be  found  in  fuch  ftupendous 
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compilations.  Such  collections,  however,  are  iifeful, 
and  efpecially  to  thofe  who  have  not  libraries  at  their 
command.  Daniel  le  Clerc,  author  of  the  <c  Hiftorv 
of  Phyfic,”  is  faid  to  have  a Hilled  him  much. 

i 

, MAPLETOFT  (Dr.  John) 

A very  learned  Engliftiman, 

Was  defcended  from  a good  family  in  Huntingdon-* 
(hire,  and  born  at  Margaret- Inge,  June  1631.  He 
was  educated  under  the  famous  Bufby  at  Wetlminfter- 
fchool,  where  being  king’s  fcholar,  he  was  cleCted 
thence  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  in  1648.  He 
took  his  degree  in  arts  at  the  regular  time,  and  was 
made  fellow  of  his  college  in  1653.  In  1658,  he  left 
the  college,  in  order -to  be  tutor  to  Jofcelin,  fon  of 
Algernon,  the  laid  earl  of  Northumberland,  with  whom 
he  continued  till  166c,  and  then  travelled  at  his  own 
expence,  to  qualify  himfelf  for  the  profeilion  of  phyfic, 
which  he  had  refolved  upon  fome  years  before.  He 
palfed  through  France  to  Rome,  where  he  lived  near 
a year  in  the  houfe  of  the  honourable  Algernon  Sid- 
ney, to  whom  he  was  recommended  by  his  uncle,  the 
earl  of  Northumberland.  In  1663,  he  returned  to 
England,  and  to  the  faid  earl’s  family ; and  taking  his 
doctor  of  phyfic’s  degree  at  Cambridge  in  1667,  he 
praCtifed  in  London.  Here  he  contracted  an  ac- 
quaintance with  many  eminent  perfons  in  his  own  fa- 
culty, as  Willis,  Sydenham,  Locke  ; and  with  feveral 
of  the  mold  diftinguifhed  divines,  as  Wichcote,  Til— 
lotfon,  Patrick,  Sherlock,  Stillingfleet,  Sharp,  and 
Clagget.  In  1670,  he  attended  lord  Effex  in  his 
embaffy  to  Denmark,  and  in  1672,  waited  on  the  lady 
dowager  Northumberland  into  France.  March  1675, 
he  W4S  chofen  profeffor  of  phyfic  in  G re  (ham  college, 
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London  ; and  in  1676,  attended  the  lord  embalTador 
Montague,  and  lady  Northumberland,  to  France. 
The  fame  year  Dr.  Sydenham  publiffied  his  cc  Obfer- 
vationes  medics  circa  Morborum  acutorum  Hiftoriam 
3c  Curationem,”  which  he  dedicated  to  Dr.  Maple- 
toft,  who,  at  the  defire  of  the  author,  had  tranflated 
them  into  Latin.  He  held  his  profefforfhip  at  Gre- 
fham  till  Odtober  1679,  ar)d  married  the  month 
following. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  he  relinquifhed  the  practice 
of  phyfic,  and  retired  in  order  to  turn  his  ftudies  to 
divinity.  March  1682,  he  took  both  deacon’s  and 
prieft’s  orders,  and  was  foon  after  prefented  to  the 
redtory  of  Braybrooke  in  Northamptonfhire,  by  lord 
Griffin.  In  1684,  he  was  chofen  ledlurer  of  Ipfwich, 
and  that  time  twelve  months  vicar  of  St.  Lawrence 
Jewry,  and  ledlurer  of  St.  Chriftopher’s  in  London. 
In  1689,  he  accumulated  his  dodtor’s  degree  in  di- 
vinity, while  king  William  was  at  Cambridge.  In 
1707,  he  was  chofen  prefident  of  Sion  college,  hav- 
ing been  a benefadfor  to  their  building  and  library* 
He  continued  to  preach  in  his  church  of  St.  Lawrence 
Jewrv,  till  he  was  turned  of  eighty  : and  when  he  was 
thinking  to  leave  off,  he  printed  a book,  entitled, 
<£  The  Principles  and  Duties  of  the  Chriftian  Religion, 
&cc.  17 10,”  8vo.  a copy  of  which  he  fent  to  every 
houfe  in  his  pariffi.  He  lived  the  laft  ten  years  of  his 
life  with  his  only  daughter  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Gaftrell,  biffiop  of  Chefter,  fometimes  at  Oxford,  and 
in  the  winter  at  Weftminfter,  where  he  died,  in  1721, 
in  his  9 1 ft  year.  He  was  a very  polite  fcholar,  wrote 
Latin  elegantly,  was  a great  mafter  of  the  Greek,  and 
underftood  well  the  French,  Spanifh,  arid  Italian 
languages. 
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Befide  his  Latin  tranflation  of  Sydenham’s  “Obferva- 
tiones  medicae,”  and  “ The  Principles  and  Duties  of 
theChriftian  Religion,”  he  publifhcd  other  pieces  upon 
moral  and  theological  fubjedts;  and  in  the  appendix  to 
<c  Ward’s  Lives  of  the  Profeifors  of  Grefham-coilege,” 
from  which  this  account  is  extradted,  there  are  inferted 
three  Latin  lectures  of  his  read  at  Grefham,  in  1675, 
upon  the  origin  of  the  art  of  medicine,  and  the  hiftory 
of  its  invention. — Vide  cc  Ward’s  Lives  of  the  Pro- 
fefiors  of  Grefham-college,  &c.” 


MARESCHAL  (George) 

Was  born  in  1658.  His  father,  who  was  an  officer  of 
a foreign  regiment  in  the  fervice  of  France,'  having 
been  maimed  at  the  battle  of  Rocroy,  had  retired  to 
Calais,  where  he  enjoyed  a moderate  fortune. 

Mr.  Mareschal,  having  an  inclination  to  the  ftudy 
of  forgery,  went  very  young  to  Paris  in  order  to  learn 
it,  and  put  himfelf  under  Mr.  Breton,  mafler-furgeon. 
He  already  applied  to  anatomy,  attended  with  afli- 
duity  at  the  hofpital  of  La  Charite,  and  foon  gained 
the  efteem  of  Mr.  Morand  the  firft  furgeon,  and  of 
Mr.  Roger,  who  was  completing  the  term  of  his  matri- 
culation. The  latter,  who  was  a dependent  of  the 
prince  of  Conti,  having  been  obliged  to  take  a jour- 
ney, and  being  delirous  of  leaving  fomebody  in  his 
place,  thought  he  could  not  do  better  than  to  propofe 
Mr.  Mareschal,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
making  himfelf  known.  Upon  Mr.  Roger’s  return, 
he  refumed  his  employment,  and  Mr.  Mareschal, 
who  had  now  acquired  a competent  knowledge  to  fet- 
tle as  a furgeon  in  his  own  province,  even  with  fome 
diftindlion,  began  to  think  of  going  back  to  his  rela- 
tions : 
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tions:  but  his  extraordinary  talents  prepared  for  him  a 
nobler  theatre  without  his  perceiving  it. 

The  term  of  fix  years,  which  Mr.  Rogers  had  to 
accomplifb,  in  order  to  gain  his  matriculation  at  the 
Charite,  was  drawing  near  its  expiration  : feveral  bur- 
geons offered  themfelves  as  candidates  to  fucceed  him: 
and  the  Marfhal  d’Eftrade  prefented  his  own  burgeon, 
with  a hundred  louis  d’ors  for  the  ufe  of  the  hobpital, 
if  he  fliculd  be  accepted.  The  place,  notwithstanding, 
was  voluntarily  offered  to  Mr.  Mareschal,  if  he 
would  flay  in  Paris. 

We  now  begin  to  bee  the  road  which  is  opened  to 
Mr.  Mareschal,  and  in  confequence  of  this  favour- 
able probped,  Mr.  Rogers  was  anxious  to  give  him 
his  filler  in  marriage.  Mr.  Mareschal,  accordingly, 
efpoufed  mademoifelle  Rogers  in  1684,  and  entirely 
abandoned  the  defign  of  returning  to  Calais  ; and  be- 
coming in  a little  time  after  mailer  of  his  patrimony, 
he  made  a prefent  of  it  to  his  fifler,  who  embraced  a 
religious  life. 

O 

After  having  acquired,  in  the  bervice  of  the  poor, 
a profound  knowledge  in  forgery,  by  a great  number 
of  experiments  and  refections,  he  was  admitted  mafler 
in  forgery  at  Paris,  in  1688,  before  the  term  of  his 
matriculation  was  fully  accompli  Used  : and  almofl  at 
the  fame  time,  Mr.  Morel,  who  was  grown  infirm, 
■entrufled  him  with  the  chief  care  of  the  hobpital, 
wherein  he  exercifed  his  art  with  general  applaufe.  He 
then  began  to  make  his  appearance  in  the  city,  affift- 
ing  in  confultations  with  burgeons  of  the  firft  rank, 
foch  as  Meffrs.  Felix,  Belfiere,  Roberdeau,  Tribuleau, 
Paffarat,  Hauftome,  and  was  followed  by  a multitude 
of  pupils  from  different  countries.  He  became  the 
admiration  of  fome,  the  pattern  of  others,  and  Mr. 
Albinus,  who  made  the  elogy  of  Mr.  Rau,  a cele- 
brated 
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brated  profeffor  in  Holland,  has  not  forgotten  Mr. 
Mareschal,  in  enumerating  the  illufti ious  men,  with 
whom  Mr.  Kan  had  affociated  in  France. 

' Mr.  Mareschal  performed  with  applaufe  all  the 
operations  in  forgery,  and  efpecially  that  of  cutting  for 
the  ftone  by  the  great  apparatus,  which  he  rendered 
more  fimple  and  certain.  .Among  feveral  perfons  of 
high  rank,  he  cut  about  this  time  the  duke  of  Gram- 
mont,  and  the  count  d’Avaux : and  among  feveral 
others,  who  on  different  accounts  deierve  to  be  no- 
ticed, he  operated  upon  Mr.  Parapzal,  an  author  of 
fome  works  in  verfe  and  prole,  who  fpeaks  of  it  with 
■ gratitude  in  the  difcourfe  which  he  has  prefixed  to  the 
comedy  of  the  Empirics.  cc  I was  become,”  fays  he, 
<c  for  ten  or  twelve  years  another  Sifyphus,  condemned 
<c  to  roll  a large  done,  when  Mr.  Mareschal,  the 
<c  prince  of  furgeons,  performed  the  operation  on  me  : 
cc  and  I am  perfuaded,  that  if  the  lightnefs  of  his  hand 
<c  and  his  ability  began  my  cure,  it  was  entirely  com- 
<c  pleted  by  the  fweetnefs  and  gaiety  of  his  temper. 
cc  He  never  came  to  me  but  with  a fmiling  counte- 
cc  nance,  and  I always  received  him  with  a new  piece 
<c  of  rhyme  on  fome  diverting  fubjeft.” 

The  reputation  of  Mr.  Mareschal  drew  him  in- 
fenfibly  to  the  firft  rank  in  his  profeffion.  He  was  fent 
for  in  1696,  to  confult  on  a diforder  of  Lewis  the 
fourteenth,  who  had  a considerable  abfcefs  at  the  nape 
of  the  neck.  Cafes  fuch  as  this  are  extraordinary  oc- 
cafions  for  a furgeon  to  fignalize  himfelf,  where  as 
much  prudence  is  required  in  the  conduct,  as  ability 
in  the  art.  Mr.  Mareschal,  feeing  the  king’s  dis- 
order, made  a lign  with  his  hand,  that  it  was  neccf- 
fary  to  make  a circular  incifion,  and  left  Mr.  Felix, 
the  firft  Surgeon,  to  intimate  to  his  majefty,  that  Mr, 
2 Mareschal 
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Mareschal  was  of  his  opinion  j upon  which  the  king 
contented  to  the  operation. 

So  much  prudence  and  circumfpeftion  did  not  ap- 
pear fufRcient  to  Mr.  Mareschal.  Having  not  everf 
dared  to  give  his  opinion  with  an  audible  voice,  he  re- 
turned immediately  to  Paris,  and  did  not  appear  again 
in  the  king's  prefence,  until  his  majefty  had  faid  three 
or  four  times,  <c  We  do  not  fee  Mr.  Mareschal 
tc  at  Verfailles.”  In  1697,  the  embaffador  of  Charles 
the  eleventh,  king  of  Sweden,  prelfed  him  to  go  to  the 
fuccour  of  his  prince,  who  laboured  under  a dangerous 
diforder,  and  offered  him  a ccnfiderabie  lum  to  fet 
out  immediately.  Mr.  Mareschal,  having  read  the 
letter  written  to  the  ambaffador,  which  contained  a 
detail  of  the  king’s  diforder,  very  frankly  told  him, 
that  he  would  not  abufe  a generofity,  which  could  be 
of  no  fervice  to  his  mailer $ and  that  if  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  difeafe  were  faithfully  related,  it  was  im- 
pofTible  to  arrive  time  enough  to  aiTift  the  king  of 
Sweden.  The  news  of  his  death  was  received  by  the 
following  poft. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Felix,  the  nrft  furgeon,  which 
happened  in  1703,  caufed  no  long  embarraffment  as  to 
the  choice  of  his  fucceffor.  He  himtelf  had  pointed 
out  Mr.  Mareschal,  as  the  man  whom  he  thought 
the  bed  qualified  to  fill  his  place : and  it  may  be  judged 
what  an  opinion  the  king  had  of  Mr.  Felix,  when  we 
ccnfider  the  words  his  majefty  made  ufe  of,  in  fpeaking 
of  him ; cc  1 have  not  only  loft  a good  furgeon,  but 
<c  a friend.” 

As  loon  as  Mr.  Mareschal  obtained  this  eminent 
ftation,  he  nobly  renounced  the  fecurities  which  he  had 
on  feveral  individuals,  who  were  at  once  indebted  to 
him  for  their  health  and  his  fees,  andfbeing  unwilling  to 
expofe  them  to  any  future  trouble,  in  cafe  they  fhould 

not 
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not  difcharge  their  obligations  during  his  life,  he  threw 
as  many  of  them  into  the  fire  as  amounted  to  near 
twenty  thoufand  livres. 

Mr.  MarescRal,  uniting  the  qualities  of  a worthy 
honeft  man,  and  the  talents  of  one  eminently  fkilled  in 
his  profefiion,  eafily  confirmed  Lewis  the  fourteenth 
in  the  advantageous  idea  his  majefty  had  conceived 
of  him.  He  had  occafion  to  perform  feveral  little 
operations  on  his  majefty  ; and  there  exifted  at  that 
time  few  of  the  royal  family,  who  had  not  experienced 
his  ability. 

The  moft  flattering  diftir.ctions,  wherewith  a man  in 
his  ftation  could  be  honoured,  feemed  to  attend  him 
with  a pace  equal  to  his  fucceflfes.  In  1706,  the  king 
j conferred  on  him  the  charge  of  Mature  d’hote!.  In 
1707,  his  majefty  ennobled  him,  and  the  motive  for 
I doing  it  was  fo  much  to  Mr.  Mareschal’s  honour, 

| that  we  cannot  avoid  taking  notice  of  it,  in  the  very 
words  mentioned  in  his  letters  patent.  cc  As  we  can- 
“ not  teftify  in  too  ftrong  terms,  how  much  we  are 
“ fatisfted  with  his  condudt,  we  have  thought  proper 
to  give  him  fuch  fignal  proofs  of  it,  as  may  pafs  to 
his  defcendants,  by  raifing  him  as  much  above  the 
I <c  common  people,  as  he  has  raifed  himfelf  above 
q cc  thofe  of  his  profefiion.’ ’ In  1709,  the  marfhal  de 
I Viliars  was  wounded  in  the  right  knee  with  a mufket 
u fhot  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  and  his  life  being  in 
lij  danger,  the  king,  who  was  much  concerned  at  the 
3)  accident,  propofed  to  Mr.  Mareschal  to  go  in  perfon, 

1 to  examine  the  general's  wound.  The  difagreeable 
q;  reports,  which  were  fpread  at  court,  made  Mr. 
^Mareschal  very  uneafy.  After  fome  fliort  refleftions, 
yi  however,  he  gave  his  word  to  the  king,  who,  being 
1:  charmed  at  feeing  him  fet  out  on  his  journey,  embraced 
n him,  and  from  this  moment  confidered  as  indubitable 
f Vol.JI,  K the 
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the  prefervation  of  this  warrior.  The  king  was  not 
difappointed  in  his  expectations.  Mr.  Mareschal, 
having  arrived  at  Quefnoy,  judged  from  the  nature  of 
the  fymptoms,  that  it  was  neceffary  again  to  open  the 
paffage  of  the  ball : the  fame  day  of  the  operation  the 
iyrmptoms  abated,  and  a little  after  the  cure  was 
certain. 

In  1711,  he  performed  the  operation  of  lithotomy 
on  the  count  ofTouloufe,  a prince  diftinguiihed  for 
his  virtues.  It  was  in  the  fame  year,  that  he  pur- 
chafed  the  lordfhip  of  Bievre  near  Paris.  Pie  had  then 
formed  the  defign  of  dividing  his  time  between  the 
duty  of  his  place  at  court,  his  practice  in  the  city,  and 
fome  fhort  repofe  in  the  country. 

The  death  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth  made  no  change 
in  his  fituation : and  he  found  in  Lewis  the  fifteenth 
the  fame  confidence,  with  which  his  auguft  great- 
grandfather had  honoured  him.  The  tender  attach- 
ment which  he  had  for  the  young  king,  gave  him  a 
perpetual  alarm  for  fo  precious  a life : when  he  gave 
any  advice  with  regard  to  his  health,  he  forgot  that  he 
was  addrefling  his  mafler,  and  affumed,  if  we  may 
venture  to  ufe  the  expreflion,  the  tone  of  a father, 
who  fpeaks  with  a natural  affeCtion  to  his  fon. 

In  1719)  defiring  to  enjoy  a little  more  tranquillity, 
he  took  M.  la  Peyronie  for  his  aflociate.  Self-love, 
which  dreads  nothing  fo  much  as  equality,  would  have 
made  him  choofe  none  for  this  place  but  burgeons 
inferior  to  himfelf ; but  the  love  he  had  for  his  king 
made  him  fix  without  hefitation  on  a rival. 

The  projeCls,  which  Mr.  Mareschal  had  formed 
for  a long  time,  to  give  a luftre  to  furgery,  were  very 
extenfive,  and  nothing  more  conduced  to  their  being 
put  in  execution,  than  his  affociation  with  M.  la 
Peyronie.  Being  both  animated  with  the  lame  fpirir, 

they 
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they  concerted  together  the  means  of  bringing  up 
pupils  in  the  capital,  and  reforming  abufes'in  the  pro- 
vinces. When  thefe  abufes  were  attentively  examined 
into,  they  appeared  to  fpring  from  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  royal  furgeons,  created  in  1691,  under  the  deno- 
mination of  hereditary  officers:  and  there  were  too 
many  proofs,  that  befide  the  facility  wherewith  they 
granted  the  freedom  of  the  company  to  fuch  candidates 
as  were  little  qualified,  thole,  to  whom  thefe  offices 
paffed  by  defcent,  were  often  incapable  of  judging  of 
the  merits  of  the  candidates.  This  evil  could  not  be 
remedied  but  by  fuppreffing  thefe  offices,  and  re-efta- 
bliffiing  the  lieutenants  or  deputies  of  the  firft  furgeon, 
whofe  date  is  fo  ancient.  This  was  effected  by  thfe 
edift  of  1723,  which  undoubtedly  comprehends  the 
wifeft  difpofition  for  efiabliffiing  a general  order  in  the 
furgery  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  fame  year  in  which  this  edidt  came  out,  the 
king,  defirous  of  giving  Mr.  Mareschal  new  marks 
of  his  efteem,  and  of  adding  new  honours  to  thofic 
conferred  on  him  by  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  made  him 
a knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael. 

A violent  attack  of  an  hepatic  colic,  which  he  had 
efcaped  in  1722,  made  him  apprehend  a return  of 
this  diforder ; ftridt  fobriety,  however,  and  the  regular 
life  he  led,  procured  him  an  interval  of  fourteen  years, 
during  which  he  had  a pretty  tolerable  ftate  of  health, 
and  was  fubjeft  to  none  of  the  infirmities  of  old  age. 
The  fymptoms  of  diforder  indicated  an  abfeefs  of 
the  liver,  which  unfortunately  was  not  in  fuch  circum- 
ftances  as  favoured  an  operation,  by  means  of  which, 
in  1726,  he  had  faved  Mr.  le  Blanc,  fecretary  of  ftate 
for  the  department  of  war.  He  pointed  out  very  ex- 
actly the  fituation  of  the  abfeefs ; and  being  himfelf 
perfuaded  that  his  complaint  was  incapable  of  relief, 
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he  edified  every  one  prefent  with  his  behaviour  and 
pious  fentiments,  and  retaining  his  fenfes  to  the  laft 
moments,  expired  in  his  caftle  of  Bievre,  on  the  13th 
of  December  1736,  being  78  years  old. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  long  and  brilliant  life,  he  had 
preferved  the  health  of  men  of  all  ranks.  Kings, 
princes,  minifiers,  prelates,  gene'rals,  magiftrates,  no- 
bles, citizens  of  all  orders  had  experienced  the  falu- 
tarv  effeds  of  his  hand,  or  of  his  advice  : and  to  the 
public  teftimonies,  which  both  the  rich  and  poor  gave 
of  his  fuperior  abilities,  the  latter  might  have  added 
many  fecret  inftances  of  his  charity. 

He  was  endowed  with  a natural  eloquence,  which 
was  polifhedand  improved  by  his  intercourfe  with  per- 
ions  of  the  firft  rank:  he  laid  down  with  perfpicuity 
a fad  in  furgery ; he  related  a flory  with  grace;  and 
his  difcourfes  were  fo  many  pidures,  where  things 
were  painted  in  their  natural  colours,  and  with  a like- 
nefs  which  the  ornamental  parts  did  not  obfcure. 

It  has  been  faid  of  M.  Chirac,  that  he  was  a legifla- 
tor  in  medicine.  It  might  with  equal  juftice  be  faid 
of  Mr.  Mareschal,  that  he  was  an  oracle  in  furgery. 
Whenever  he  approached  a patient,  fear  and  hope 
feemed  to  march  on  each  fide  of  him,  ready  to  feize 
the  fpirits  of  the  attendants,  according  to  the  fentence 
he  was  going  to  pronounce  : his  determinations  gaffed 
for  irrevocable;  and  this  refped,  which  the  public 
had  for  his  prognoses,  the  furgeons  had  for  his  deci- 
jfions  : they  anfwered  with  die  fame  deference  as  the 
difciples  of  Pythagoras ; tc  The  mailer  has  faid  it.” 

There  are  fome  excellent  oblervations  of  his  dif- 
perfed  in  different  works.  Some  of  them  are  found  in 
the  operations  of  Dionis,  on  the  good  efieifls  of  the 
trepan  being  repeatedly  applied  ; in  the  treatile  on  the 
cataraft  by  Briffeau ; in  that  on  the  cataratt  and 
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glaucomy  by  M.  Garengeot;  and  in  a great  number 
on  different  fubjeCts.  He  prefented  to  the  academy 
of  furgery  at  Paris  feveral  papers  on  wounds  of  the 
head.  He  would  have  furnifhed  furgery  with  an  im- 
menfe  trealure  of  obfervations,  had  he  collected  all 
thofe  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  : but 
he  was  ‘not  fufficiently  fenfible  of  his  own  fuperiority, 
and  thought  others  as  well  acquainted  with  extraordi- 
nary fadts  as  himfelf. — Vide  “ Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Surgery  at  Paris, ” tranflated  by  Neale,  vol. 
i,  p.  23,  &c. 

MATY  (Matthew,)  m.  d. 

An  eminent  Phyfician  and  polite  Writer,  born  in  Holland  in  the 

Year  1718. 

He  was  the  fon  of  a clergyman,  and  was  originally 
intended  for  the  church  but,  in  confequence  of  fome 
mortifications  his  father  met  with  from  the  fynod,  on 
account  of  fome  particular  fentiments  he  entertained 
about  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity,  turned  his  thoughts 
to  phyfic.  Pie  took  his  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Leyden, 
and  in  1740,  came  to  fettle  in  England,  his  father 
having  determined  to  quit  Holland  for  ever. 

In  order  to  make  himfelf  known,  in  1749,  he  be- 
gan to  publifh  in  French  an  account  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  Englifh  prefs,  printed  at  the  Hague  un- 
der the  name  of  the  c<  Journal  Britannique.”  This 
Journal,  which  continues  to  hold  its  rank  amongft  the 
belt  of  thofe  which  have  appeared  fince  the  time  of 
Bayle,  anfwered  the  chief  end  he  intended  by  it,  and 
introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  fome  of  the 
moft  refpeCtable  literary  characters  of  the  country  he 
had  made  his  own.  It  was  to  their  active  and  unin- 
terrupted friendfhip  he  owed  the  places  he  afterwards 
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poffeffed.  In  1758  he  was  chofen  fellow,  and  in  17 65, 
on  the  refignation  of  Dr.  Birch,  who  died  a few  months 
after,  and  made  him  his  executor,  lecretary  to  the 
royal  fociety.  Fie  had  been  appointed  one  of  the 
under  librarians  of  the  Britilh  Mufeum  at  its  firfl  in- 
ftitution  in  1753,  and  became  principal  librarian  at 
the  death  of  Dr.  Knight  in  1772.  Ufeful  in  all  thefe 
polls,  he  promifed  to  be  eminently  fo  in  the  laft, 
when  he  was  feized  with  a ianguifhing  diforder,  which, 
in  1776,  put  an  end  to  a life  that  had  been  uniformly 
devoted  to  the  purfuit  of  fcience  and  the  offices  of 
humanity. 

Fie  was  an  early  and  aflive  advocate  for  inoculation; 
and  when  there  was  a doubt  entertained,  that  a per- 
fon  might  have  the  fmall-pox  this  way  a iecond  time, 
tried  it  upon  himfelf  unknown  to  his  family.  He 
was  a member  of  the  medical  club,  with  the  Dodlors 
Parfons,  Templeman,  Fothergill,  Watfon,  and  others, 
which  met  every  fortnight  in  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard. 
He  was  twice  married ; the  firlt  time  to  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Boifragon,  and  the  fecond  to  Mrs.  Mary  Deners. 
He  left  a fon  and  three  daughters.  A portrait  of 
Dr.  Maty,  by  his  own  order,  was  engraved  after  his 
death  -by  Bartolozzi,  to  be  given  to  his  friends : of 
which  no  more  than  one  hundred  copies  were  taken 
off,  and  the  plate  deftroyed.  Fie  had  nearly  finiffied 
the  “ Memoirs  of  the  Earl  of  Chefter  field,”  which 
were  completed  by  his  fon- in-law  Mr.  Juftamond, 
and  prefixed  to  that  nobleman’s  ct  Mifcellaneous 
Works,  1777,”  two  vols.  4 to. — Vide  “ Anecdotes  of 
Bowyer,”  by  Nichols,  p.  607. 
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MAURICEAU  (Francis) 

A French  Surgeon,  who  applied  himfelf  with  great  Succefs  and 
Reputation  to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  his  Art  for  feveral 
Years  at  Paris. 

Afterwards  he  confined  himfelf  to  the  diforders  of 
pregnant  and  lying-in  women,  and  was  at  the  head  of 
all  the  operations  in  this  department  of  his  profefTion. 
We  have  fome  excellent  works  of  his  upon  this  fubjedt, 
which  were  the  fruits  of  long  obfervation  and  experi- 
ence; as  i.  “ Obfervations  fur  la  Groffeffe,  et  fur 
TAccouchement  des  Femmes,  fur  leurs  Maladies,  et 
celles  des  Enfans  nouveaux  nes,  1694,”  in  4to.  This 
is  efteemed  a mafter-piece,  and  has  been  translated 
into  the  German,  Flemifh,  Italian,  and  Englifh  lan- 
guages, and  the  author  himfelf  tranflated  it  into  Latin. 
It  is  illuftrated  with  plates.  He  publifhed  another 
piece  or  two  by  way  of  fupplement,  on  the  fame  fub- 
jeft.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1709. 

M A Y E R N E (Sir  Theodore  de) 

Baron  of  Albone,  firft  Phyfician  to  their  Britannic  Majefties  James 

the  FirR  and  Charles  the  Firft, 

W as  the  fon  of  Lewis  de  Mayerne,  the  celebrated  au- 
thor of  the  £C  General  Hiftory  of  Spain, and  of  the 
“ Monarchic  arifto-democratique,”  dedicated  to  the 
ftates  general.  Elis  mother  was  Louifa,  daughter  of 
Antoine  le  MafTon,  treafurer  of  the  army  to  Francis 
the  firft,  and  Henry  the  fecond,  in  Piedmont.  Lewis 
de  Mayerne  retired  to  Geneva  about  the  end  of  1572, 
after  having  had  two  houfes  at  Lyons  pulled  down  on 
account  of  his  religion.  September  28,  1573,  his  fon 
Theodore  was  born,  and  had  for  his  godfather  Theo- 
dore Beza.  He  learned  polite  literature  in  his  own 
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country,  whence  he  was  fent  to  Heidelberg,  where  he 
flayed  fome  years  ; after  which,  as  he  had  made  choice 
of  phyfic  for  his  profeffion,  he  went  to  Montpellier, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor,  in  1596,  and 
of  doctor  in  1 597.  Thence  he  went  to  Paris,  where, 
by  way  of  introducing  himfelf  into  pradtice,  he  gave 
lectures  in  anatomy  to  the  young  furgeons,  and  in 
pharmacy  to  the  apothecaries.  He  acquired  reputa- 
tion by  his  preferiptions,  and  became  known  to  Mr. 
Ribbet,  fieur  dela  Riviere,  firft  phyfician  to  Henry  the 
fourth,  who  recommended  him  fo  effectually  to  the 
king,  that  he  made  him  one  of  his  phyficians  in  ordi- 
nary 3 and,  in  1600,  appointed  him  to  attend  Henry 
duke  of  Rohan  in  his  embaffies  from  France  to  the 
princes  of  Germany  and  Italy. 

Upon  his  return,  he  acquitted  himfelf  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  his  office  very  much  to  his  credit,  and  was  in 
high  favour  with  the  king,  who  promifed  to  do  great 
things  for  him,  provided  he  would  change  his  religion ; 
for  which  purpofe  he  fet  cardinal  du  Perron,  and  others 
of  the  clergy,  upon  him.  And,  even  in  fpite  of  his 
obilinacy,  the  king  was  going  to  appoint  him  his  firft 
phyfician  ; if  the  Jefuits,  who  were  aware  of  it,  had 
not  prevented  him  by  means  of  queen  Mary  de  Me- 
dicis.  Of  this  circumftance  and  intended  favour  May- 
erne  knew  nothing,  till  he  learned  it  in  1642,  in 
England,  from  Casfar  duke  of  Vendofme,  a natural 
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fon  of  the  French  king.  In  1607,  he  had  under  his 
care  an  Engliffiman  of  quality,  who,  after  his  recovery, 
carried  him  into  England,  where  he  had  a private  con- 
ference with  kins;  Tames.  Even  after  the  death  of 
Henry  the  fourth,  he  continued  his  office  of  phyfician 
in  ordinary  to  Lewis  the  thirteenth,  till  1616,  when 
he  fold  this  place  to  a French  phyfician.  After  this, 
the  king  of  England  caufed  him  to  be  invited  by  his 
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ambaffador,  to  ferve  in  quality  of  firft  phyfician  to 
. himfelf  and  his  queen,  and  gave  him  a patent,  fealed 
with  the  great  feal  of  England.  In  this  office  he  ferved 
the  whole  royal  family  with  great  honour  and  appro- 
bation till  the  day  of  his  death. 

Ele  was  alfo  much  employed  both  by  the  nobility 
and  gentry.  He  made  an  exadt  colledlion  of  his  pre- 
fcriptions,  and  compofed  a very  curious  difpenfatory 
of  medicines,  galenical  and  chemical ; tyat  never  pub- 
liffied  any  of  his  works,  except  an  <c  Apology”  for 
himfelf,  againft  the  faculty  of  phyfic  at  Paris,  who 
had  attacked  him  for  his  application  to  chemiftry, 
which  was  greatly  cried  down  by  the  French  phyfi- 
cians.  Guy  Patin  has  given  an  account  of  this  difpute, 
in  which  he  has  ffiewn  himfelf  greatly  prejudiced 
againft  Mayerne,  and  calls  him  a quack  on  account 
of  his  pretenfions  to  chemiftry.  He  died  March  15, 
1655,  at  Chelfea,  leaving  behind  him  only  one 
daughter,  who  brought  a great  fortune  in  marriage  to 
the  marquis  de  Montpouviilan,  grandfon  of  the  mar- 
fhal  duke  de  la  Force ; but  fhe  died  at  the  Hague,  in 
1661,  in  child-bed. 

Elis  works  were  printed  in  London  in  1700,  and 
make  a large  folio,  divided  into  two  books.  The  firft 
contains  his  cc  Confilia,  Epiftolae,  et  Obfervationes 
the  fecond  his  “ Pharmacopoeia  variaeque  Medica- 
mentorum  Formulae.”  At  the  beginning  of  the  book 
is  placed  the  author’s  effigy,  fuch  as  it  was  in  his 
eighty-fecond  year.  cc  It  is,”  fays  Bayle,”  “the  moft 
happy  phyfiognomy  in  the  world ; there  is  a lively, 
u ferene,  and  majeftic  air  in  it,  and  his  venerable 
u beard  has  a very  good  effcdt.”  Under  the  print  are 
thefe  words:  cc  Theo.  Turquet  de  Mayerne,  eques 
auratus,  patria  Gallus,  religione  reformatus,  dignitate 
Faro:  profeffione  alter  Hippocrates,  ac  trium  regum 
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“ (exemplo  rariffimo)  archiater:  eruditione  incompara- 
“ bilis ; experientia  nulli  fecundus ; et  quod  ex  his 
“ omnibus  refultat,  fama  late  vagante  perilluftris.” 
As  for  the  name  or  rather  nickname  of  Turquet,  it 
came  from  a woman  in  their  family,  who,  being  well 
made  and  of  a large  fize,  was  thought  to  refemble  a 
fine  Turkifh  woman  ; which  made  every  one  give  the 
name  of  Turquetti  to  all  her  children* 

MEAD  (Richard)  m.d. 

A very  diftinguifhed  Phyfician, 

Whofe  abilities  and  eminence  in  his  profeftion,  united 
with  his  learning  and  fine  tafte  for  thofe  arts  which 
embellifh  and  improve  human  life,  long  rendered  him 
an  ornament,  not  only  to  his  own  profellion,  but  to 
the  nation  and  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  born  at 
Stepney,  Auguftuth,  1673,  and  received  the  early 
part  of  his  education  under  his  father  Matthew  Mead, 
a celebrated  non- conform ift  divine ; who,  with  the 
affiftance  of  Mr.  John  Nefbitt,  fuperintended  the  edu- 
cution  of  thirteen  children.  In  1 688,  he  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Thomas  Singleton;  and  in  1689, 
under  Grasvius,  at  Utrecht.  In  1692,  he  removed  to 
Leyden,  where  he  attended  for  three  years  the  leftures 
of  Herman  and  Pitcairn,  and  applied  himfelf  moft  fuc- 
cefsfully  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic.  At  this  place  he  was  * 
contemporary  with  Boerhaave,  with  whom  he  after- 
wards maintained  the  moft  friendly  intercourfe  through 
life.  In  company  with  Samuel  his  eldeft  brother, 
David  Polhill,  Efq.  and  Dr.  Thomas  Pellet,  he  vinted 
Italy,  and  luckily  difeovered  at  Florence  the  Menla 
Ifiaca,  which  had  for  many  years  been  given  over  as 
loft.  He  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  philofophv  and 
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phyfic  at  Padua,  Auguft  16,  1695,  and  patted  fome 
time  afterwards  at  Naples  and  Rome. 

On  his  return,  about  Midfummer  1696,  he  fettled 
in  the  very  houfe  wherein  he  was  born,  and  pradlifed 
in  his  profefTion  for  feveral  years  with  great  fuccels. 
In  1702,  he  publifhed  his  <c  Mechanical  Account  of 
Poifons.’,  Thefe  effays,  however  juftly  efteemed  on 
their  firft  appearance,  did  their  author  dill  more  ho- 
nour in  the  edition  he  publifhed  of  them  more  than 
forty  years  afterwards.  He  became  fellow  of  the 
royal  fociety  in  1704;  in  1706  was  eledted  one  of  the 
council,  and  in  1707  a vice-prefident.  Pie  was  chofen 
phyfician  to  St.  Thomas's  hofpital,  May  5,  1703, 
when  he  removed  from  Stepney  to  Crutched  Fryars; 
where,  having  refided  feven  years,  he  removed  into 
Auftin  Fryars,  and  about  the  fame  time  was  appointed 
by  the  company  of  furgeons  to  read  the  anatomical 
lectures  in  their  hall.  In  the  mean  time,  December 
4,  1707,  he  was  honoured  by  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford with  the  degree  of  M.  D.  by  diploma. 

On  the  lad  illnefs  of  queen  Anne,  he  was  called  in 
to  a confultation,  and  ventured  to  declare,  c<  that  Ihe 
<c  could  not  hold  out  long."  He  opened  his  mind 
freely  on  this  fubjedt  to  his  friend  and  protector  dodtor 
Radcliffe,  who  made  ufe  of  that  friendfhip  to  excufe 
his  own  attendance.  Radcliffe,  furviving  the  queen 
but  three  months.  Mead  removed  into  his  houfe,  and 
refigned  his  office  in  St.  Thomas’s  hofpital.  Unin- 
. fluenced  by  the  prejudices  of  party,  he  was  equally  the 
intimate  of  Garth,  Arbuthnot,  and  Freind.  fie  was 
admitted  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  April  9th, 
1716,  and  executed  the  office  of  cenfor  in  1716, 
1719, and  1724. 

In  1719,  on  an  alarm  occafioned  by  the  fatal  plague 
at  Marfeilles,  the  lords  of  the  regency  diredted  Mr. 
...  « • Craggs, 
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Craggs,  then  fecretary  of  state,  to  apply  to  Dr.  Mead, 
to  give  the  beft  dire&ions  for  preventing  the  importa- 
tion of  the  plague,  or  Hopping  its  progrefs.  His 
opinion  was  approved  and  quarantine  directed  to  be 
performed.  Of  his  “ Difcourfe  concerning  peftilen- 
tial  Contagion,55  no  lefs  than  feven  editions  had  been 
publifhed  in  the  year  1720;  the  eighth,  which  ap- 
peared in  1722,  and  was  followed  by  a ninth  in  1743, 
was  enlarged  with  many  new  obfervations,  and  tran- 
flated  into  Latin  by  profeffor  Ward. 

By  order  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  Dr.  Mead  afilfted 
Auguft  10,  1721,  at  the  inoculation  of  fome  con- 
demned criminals : the  experiment  fucceeding,  the 
two  princeffes,  Amelia  and  Caroline,  then  young, 
were  inoculated,  April  17,  1722,  and  had  the  dis- 
temper favourably.  On  the  acceflion  of  their  royal 
father  to  the  throne,  1727,  Dr.  Mead  was  appointed 
phyfician  in  ordinary  to  his  majefty;  and  had  after- 
wards the  fatisfadlion  of  feeing  his  two  fons-in-iaw. 
Dr.  Wilmot  and  Dr.  Nicholls,  his  affociates  in  the  fame 
ftation.  Being  defirous  of  retirement,  he  declined  the 
prefidentfhip  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  which  was 
offered  him  Qtk.  1,  1734;  but  was  elected  honorary 
member  of  that  at  Edinburgh,  October  6,  1745.  He 
publifhed  an  improved  edition  of  his  cc  Account  of 
Poifons,55  in  17445  his  treatife  cc  De  Imperio  Solis 
ac  Lunas,”  &c.  in  1746;  “ De  Morbis  biblicis,”  in 
1749;  and  “ Monita  Medica,55  in  1750.^  This  was 
the  laft,  and  perhaps  the  molt  ufeful  of  all  his  works. 
With  a candour  and  fimplicity  fo  chara&eriftic  of  a 
great  man,  he  freely  communicates  in  it  all  the  dif- 
coveries,  that  his  long  pra&ice  and  experience  had 
opened  to  him  with  regard  to  different  difeafes,  and 
their  feveral  cures.  * 

The  world  was  deprived  of  this  eminent  phyfician, 
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Feb.  1 6,  1754;  and  on  the  23d,  he  was  buried  in  the 
Temple  church,  near  his  brother  Samuel,  a counfellor 
at  law,  to  whole  memory  the  do6tor  had  caufed  an 
elegant  monument  to  be  e, reded,  with  his  bull,  and  a 
fuitable  infcription  by  Dr.  Ward.  To  Dr.  Mead 
there  is  no  monument  in  the  Temple;  but  an  hono- 
rary one  was  placed  by  his  Ton  in  the  north  aile  of 
Wedminder  Abbey.  Over  a tomb  is  the  dodor’s 
bull ; at  his  right  hand  a wreathed  ferpent,  darting  its 
ding,  and  on  his  left  feveral  books.  Below  the  bull 
are  his  arms  and  crell.  This  infcription  alfo  was  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Ward. 

Dr.  Mead  was  twice  married.  By  his  firfl  wife  he 
had  ten  children,  of  whom  three  furvived  him ; two 
daughters,  married  to  Dr.  Wilmot  and  Dr.  Nicholls, 
and  a fon  Richard,  heir  to  his  father's  and  uncle's  for- 
tunes. By  his  fecond  wife  he  had  no  ifiue.  During 
almoft  half  a century,  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
feffion,  which  brought  him  one  year  upwards  of  feven 
thoufand  pounds,  and  between  five  and  fix  for  feveral 
years  ; at  lead,  fo  we  are  told.  The  clergy,  and  in 
general  all  men  of  learning,  were  welcome  to  his  ad- 
vice ; and  his  doors  were  open  every  morning  to  the 
mod  indigent,  whom  he  frequently  alfided  with  money, 
fo  that  notwithdanding  his  great  gains  he  did  not  die 
very  rich.  He  was  a very  generous  patron  of  learning 
and  learned  men  in  all  fciences  and  in  every  country 
by  the  peculiar  magnificence  of  his  difpofition,  making 
the  private  gains  of  | his  profedion  anlwer  the  end  of  a 
princely  fortune,  and  valuing  them  only  as  they  en- 
abled him  to  become  more  extenfively  ufeful,  and 
thereby  to  fatisfy  that  greatnefs  of  mind,  which  will 
tranfmit  his  name  topoderity  with  a ludre  not  inferior 
to  that  which  attends  the  mod  didinguifhed  ch  rafters 
of  antiquity.  To  him  the  feveral  counties  of  England, 
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and  our  colonies  abroad,  applied  for  the  choice  of  their 
phyficians.  No  foreigner  of  any  learning,  tafte,  or 
even  curiofity,  ever  came  to  England  without  being  in- 
troduced to  Dr.  Mead  ; and  he  was  continually  con- 
fulted  by  the  phyficians  of  the  Continent.  His  large 
and  fpacious  houfe  in  Great  Ormond-dreet  became  a 
repofitory  of  all  that  was  curious  in  nature  or  in  art, 
to  which  his  extenfive  correfpondence  with  the  learned 
in  all  parts  of  Europe  not  a little  contributed.  The 
king  of  Naples  fent  to  requed  a colledtion  of  all  his 
works ; prefented  him  with  the  firft  tw’o  volumes  of 
fignor  Bajardi,  and  invited  him  to  his  own  palace : and 
through  the  hands  of  M.  de  Boze,  he  frequently  had 
the  honour  of  exchanging  prefents  with  the  king  of 
France.  He  built  a gallery  for  his  favourite  furniture, 
his  pictures,  and  his  antiquities.  His  library,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  printed  catalogue  of  it,  confided  of  6,592 
numbers,  containing  upwards  of  10,000  volumes,  in 
which  he  fpared  no  expenfe  for  fcarce  and  ancient  edi- 
tions. It  is  remarkable,  that  many  of  his  books  fold 
for  much  more  than  they  had  cod  him.  His  pidhires 
alfo  were  chofen  with  fo  much  judgement,  that  they 
produced  3,417k  ns. ; about  fix  or  feven  hundred 
pounds  more  than  he  gave  for  them.  Nor  did  he 
make  this  great  colledtion  for  his  own  ufe  only,  but 
freely  opened  it  to  public  infpe&ion.  Ingenious  men 
were  lure  of  finding  at  Dr.  Mead’s  the  bed  helps  in 
all  their  undertakings  ; and  fcarcely  any  thing  curious 
appeared  in  England  but  under  his  patronage.  By  his 
fingular  humanity  and  goodnefs,  “ he  conquered  even 
cc  envy  itfelfj”  a compliment  which  was  judly  paid 
him  in  a dedication,  by  the  editor  of  lord  Bacon’s 
works,  in  1730.  He  condantly  kept  in  pay  a great 
number  of  fcholars  and  artids  of  all  kinds,  who  were 
at  work  for  him  or  for  the  public.  He  was  the  friend 
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of  Pope,  of  Halley,  and  of  Newton;  and  placed  their 
portraits  in  his  houfe,  with  thofe  of  Shakfpeare  and 
Milton,  near  the  bulls  of  their  great  mailers  the  anci- 
ent Greeks  and  Romans.  A marble  bufto  of  Dr. 
Harvey,  done  by  an  excellent  hand  from  an  original 
piclure  in  his  polfelTion,  was  given  by  him  to  th© 
college  of  phyficians ; and  one  of  Dr.  Mead,  by 
Roubilliac,  was  prefented  to  the  college  in  1756,  by 
the  late  Dr.  Alice w.  A portrait  of  him  was  etched  by 
Pond,  another  by  Richardfon ; a mezzotinto  by 
Houlton,  from  a painting  by  Ramfay ; and  an  en- 
graved portrait  by  Baron.  There  was  alfo  a medal  of 
him  llruck  in  1773,  long  after  his  deceafe,  by  Lewis 
Pingo.  , 

Dr.  Mead  never  took  a fee  of  any  clergyman  but 
one ; and  that  was  Mr.  Robert  Leake,  fellow  of  St. 
John’s  college,  Cambridge  ; who,  being  fallen  into  a 
valetudinarian  Hate,  dabbled  rather  too  much  with 
the  writings,  and  followed  too  clofely  fome  of  the  pre- 
feriptions,  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Cheyne.  Being 
greatly  emaciated  in  a courfe  of  time,  by  keeping  too 
ilridlly  to  that  gentleman’s  regimen,  mifapplying  per- 
haps his  rules,  where  the  cafe  required  a different 
treatment,  his  friends  aavifed  him  to  apply  to  Dr, 
Mead  ; which  he  did,  going  diredlly  to  London  to 
wait  on  the  dodlor,  and  telling  him,  that  cc  he  had  hi- 
<c  therto  obferved  Cheyne ’s  directions,  as  laid  down  in 
tc  his  printed  books  Mead,  a proud  man,  and  paf- 
fionate,  immediately  damned  Cheyne  and  his  regimen. 
“ Follow  my  preferiptions,”  faid  he,  C{  and  I will  fet 
<c  you  up  again.”  Mr.  Leake  fubmitted  ; and  begin- 
ning to  find  fome  benefit,  he  afked  the  doctor  every 
now  and  then,  whether  it  might  not  be  proper  for  him 
to  follow  at  the  fame  time  fuch  and  fuch  a prefeription 
of  Cheyne?  which  Mead  took  ill.  When  the  well- 
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meaning  patient  was  gotten  pretty  well  again,  he  afked 
the  dodtor  what  fees  he  defired  or  expedted  from  him. 
“ Sir/’  faid  the  phyfician,  c<  I have  never  yet  in  the 
<c  whole  courfe  of  my  pradtice,  taken  or  demanded 
<c  any  the  lea  ft  fee  from  any  clergyman  : but  fir.ce  you 
<c  have  been  pleafed,  contrary  to  what  I have  met 
<c  with  in  any  other  gentleman  of  your  profeffion,  to 
<c  prefcribe  to  me,  rather  than  to  follow  my  prefcrip- 
“ tions,  when  you  had  committed  the  care  of  your  re- 
cc  covery  to  my  (kill  and  truft,  you  muft  not  take  it 
iC  amifs,  or  will,  I hope,  think  it  unfair,  if  I demand 
<c  ten  guineas  of  you.”  The  money,  though  not  per- 
haps without  fome  little  reludtance,  was  paid  down. 
The  dodtor  at  the  fame  time  told  Leake,  “ You  may 
<c  come  to  me  again  before  you  quit  London.”  He 
did  fo ; and  Mead  returned  to  him  fix  guineas  out  of 
the  ten  which  he  had  received. — Vide  <f  Anecdotes  of 
Bowyer,  by  Nichols,  p.  25 1 ; compared  with  the  Life 
of  Mead  by  Dr.  Maty. 

1 . 

MERC  UR  T A L I S (Jerome) 

An  eminent  Phyfician  of  Italy,  born  at  Forli,  Sep.  30,  1530. 

He  was  called  Jerome,  becaufe  his  birth  happened 
upon  the  feftival  of  the  holy  father  of  that  name. 
After  having  ftudied  polite  literature  and  philofophy 
at  Padua,  he  applied  himfelf  to  phyllc,  and  became  a 
dodtor  in  that  faculty.  He  returned  to  Forii,  and 
pradtifed  phyfic  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  was  l'aluted 
by  the  title  of  the  fon  of  Mercury.  He  was  in  fuch 
efteem  with  his  countrymen,  that  in  1562,  he  was 
fent  upon  an  embafly  to  pope  Pius  IV.  During  his 
refidence  at  Rome,  the  cardinal  Alexander  Farnefe, 
a great  patron  of  literary  men,  conceived  a great  affec- 
tion for  him*  and  prevailed  on  him  to  live  with  him; 
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which  Mercurialis  did  for  feven  years ; and  then, 
iii  15695  was  recalled  to  Padua,  to  fill  the  chair  of  the 
‘firft  profelfor  of  phyfic. 

His  reputation  as  a phyfician  foon  became  fo  ex- 
tenfive,  that  in  15735  the  emperor  Maximilian  II  fent 
for  him  to  Vienna,  and  reapt^d  fo  much  benefit  from 
his  prefcriptions,  that  he  not  only  conferred  great  pre- 
fents,  but  even  titles  of  honour  upon  him.  In  June 
1576,  he  was  called  to  Venice,  with  Jerome  Capo- 
vacoa,  On  account  of  the  plague  which  began  to  dis- 
cover itfelf  in  that  city*  Thefe  two  phyficians  main- 
tained at  firft,  that  it  was  not  the  plague,  and  treated 
their  patients  according  to  their  own  ideas : but  they 
foon  found  themfelves  mifhjken,  the  diftemper  begin- 
ning to  rage  furioufly  * and  this  miftake  hurt  their 
credit  fo  much,  and  made  them  fo  unpopular,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  retire  with  precipitation.  Mer- 
curialis, however,  though  not  a little  chagrined, 
foon  wiped  off  this  difgrace  ; and  removed  afterwards, 
in  1 5 87,  to  a profefforfhip  at  Bologna,  and  five  years 
after  that  to  another  at  Pifa*  This  laft  he  accepted  at 
the  requeft  of  the  great  duke,  who  fettled  upon  him  a 
large  ftipend ; and  he  had  many  advantageous  offers 
from  other  princes,  which  he  did  not  think  proper  to 
accept.  He  retired  at  the  latter  end  of  his  life  to 
Forli,  where  he  died  of  the  ftone,  Nov.  9,  1606. 

His  writings,  which  were  in  his  own  way,  are  very 
Voluminous  i but  in  1644,  fome  fele£t  pieces  were 
publifhed  at  Venice  in  one  volume,  folio,  with  this 
title,  <f  Opufcula  aurea  & fele-ftiora,  uno  comprehenfi 
Voiumine,  viz.  de  Arte  gymnaftica  Libri  fex  ; de 
Morbis  Mulierum  Libri  quatuor  ; de  Morbis  Puero- 
rum  Libri  tres ; varia.rum  Leftionum  Libri  fex  5 
Alexandra  Tralliani  Epiftola  de  Lumbricis;  de  Pefti- 
lentia  Lediones*  de  Maculis  pefliferis  K de  Hydra- 
Vol.  II,  L phobia 5 
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phobia;  et  tie  Venenis  ac  Morbis  venenofis.  Qu5- 
bus  acceflit  novum  Confilium  de  Ratione  difcendi 
Medicinam.”  He  publifhed  alfo  at  Venice,  in  1588, 
an  edition  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  with  notes  of  his  own;  but  Thuanus  tells 
us,  <c  that  it  did  not  by  any  means  anfwer  the  expec- 
<c  tation  of  the  learned.” — Vide  <c  Lindenius  renova- 
tus,  and  Niceron.>> 


M I L LY  (Nicholas  Ciiristier  n de  Thy,  Counted?) 

Of  the  Academies  of  Madrid  and  Haerlem:  Honorary  Aflociate 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  born  the  1 8 th  of  June, 
1728. 


More  than  four  centuries  back,  the  family  of  the 
Count  de  Milly  was  eftablifhed  in  Beaujolois,  and 
the  refemblance  of  the  name  and  arms  feems  to  prove, 
that  it  is  a branch  of  the  ancient  houfe  of  Thy,  well 
known  at  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century* 
and  diftinguifhed  by  the  honourable  ports  which  it  oc- 
cupied at  the  court  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy. 

The  Count  de  Milly,  imitating  the  example  of 
his  anceftors,  followed  the  profeflion  of  a foldier. 
Portefied  of  a moderate  fortune,  and  no  relations  at 
court,  he  could  not  raife  his  hopes  beyond  the  flow  and 
limited  advancement,  which  he  might  reafonably  ex- 
pect from  time  and  fervices  ; but  he  was  determined 
to  difcharge  his  duty. 

In  1741,  he  was  prefent  at  the  battles  of  Laufeld 
and  Roucoux:  and  in  the  war  of  1756,  he  was  in  thofe 
ofRofbac,  of  Crevelt,  and  Minden.  In  the  year  after 
this  lart  battle,  he  entered  into  the  lervice  of  the  duke 
of  Wirterhberg,  the  ally  of  France;  and  in  lefs  than  a 
year  became  colonel,  adjutant-general,  chamberlain, 

and  knight  of  the  order  of  the  red  eagle.  But  what 
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Was  more  important  for  the  happinefs  of  his  remaining 
days,  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  the  confequent 
icifure  which  he  peaceably  enjoyed,  permitted  his  zeal 
for  the  ftudy  of  the  fciences  to  unfold  and  exercife  it- 
fe If  in  the  moft  extenfive  latitude.  A tafte  for  the 
arts,  and  a defire  of  being  of  fervice  to  his  fellow- 
creatures,  led  him  to  the  Iludy  of  chemiftry.  Upon 
his  return  into  his  native  country,  he  publifhed  a very 
elaborate  work  upon  the  procefles  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  porcelain  of  Saxony  3 and  the 
academy  of  fciences  judged  this  work  worthy  of  ad- 
million  into  their  collection  of  the  arts. 

He  now  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant  of  the  Swils 
guards  to  the  king’s  brother,  and  foon  afterwards  the 
commifiion  of  colonel  3 having  more  than  ten  years 
before  acquired  by  his  merit  the  crofs  of  Saint  Lewis* 
He  now  thought  himfelf  at  liberty  to  quit  the  pro- 
fefiion  of  arms,-  and  to  devote  himfelf  entirely  to  the 
fciences  3 and  fome  years  after  the  place  of  honorary- 
aflociate  of  the  academy  was  the  recompence  of  his 
genius  and  induftry. 

We  cannot  expeCl  from  a man,  however  brilliant 
his  abilities,  who  from  fourteen  to  forty  years  of  age 
has  lived  in  garrifons,  in  camps,  and  courts,  thofe  great 
Works,  which  are  the  fruit  of  a conftant  and  clofe  ap- 
plication 3 and  which  require  a perfon  to  be  accul- 
tomed  from  his  infancy  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  his 
own  time,  to  curb  his  palhons  and  inclinations,  and  to 
difplay  the  extent  of  his  genius.  But  when  we  confi- 
der,  that  M.  de  Milly  has  publifhed  his  refcarches 
into  the  aClivity  of  folvents  3 the  acidity  of  fixed  air,  at 
that  time  little  known  or  contefled  3 the  nature  of  the 
aeriform  fluid,  which  difengages  itfelf  from  the  pores 
of  the  human  body  when  plunged  into  water  3 and  the 
colours  which  the  different  preparations  of  copper  may 
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give  to  painting : it  would  be  an  aft  of  injuftice  to 
complain,  that  he  limited  himfelf  to  fimple  efiays  only, 
when  fo  much  applaufe  is  due  to  him  for  the  ingeni- 
ous and  ufeful  fafts  which  thefe  efiays  contain. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Count  de  Milly  for  the  art 
of  condrufling  (loves.  Thefe  (loves  give  to  a certain 
mafs  of  combudible  matter  diffident  warmth  to  heat 
a large  apartment  or  houfe,  and  obtain  an  uniform  de- 
gree  of  heat  in  every  part  of  the  fame. 

The  Count  de  Milly,  anxious  after  the  attainment 
of  knowledge,  and  ready  to  embrace  every  means  of 
acquiring  it,  wifhed  to  be  admitted  into  all  the  foci- 
eties,  from  which  he  might  deduce  ufeful  information. 
Living  in  the  gay  world,  he  was  mild,  complaifant,  and 
pleafant  in  his  manners,  poffeffing  a great  fhare  of 
gallantry,  untainted  with  the  fmalleft  tinfture  of 
frivolity.  Born  with  a robuft  conftitution,  and  hav- 
ing accufiomed  himfelf  to  the  drifted:  regimen,  he 
promifed  himfelf  a long  career  of  literary  glory : ne- 
vertheless he  died  on  the  17th  of  September,  1784, 
when  he  was  only  56  years  old.  He  had  either  learned 
or  difeovered  many  new  medicines ; and  as  he  never 
gave  them  to  others  without  having  previoufiy  tried 
them  on  himfelf,  we  may  naturally  fuppofe  that  thefe 
experiments  injured  his  conditution;  and  the  enthu- 
, dadic  credit  he  gave  to  the  efficacy  of  thefe  remedies 
allow  great  room  for  this  opinion. — Vide  u Hif- 
toire  de  1’Academie  Royale  des  Sciences,  1784, 

p.  64. 

* 

MONARDES  (Nicholas) 

A Phyfician  of  Seville  in  Spain, 

% 

Flouridied  in  the  1 6th  century,  and  defervedly  ac- 
quired a great  reputation  by  his  practice,  as  well  as 
fry  the  books  he  publilhed.  I lis  book  entitled,  “ De 
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fecanda  Vena  in  Pleuritide  inter  Gr^ecos  et  Arabes 
Concordia,”  was  printed  at  Seville,  1539,  in  4to. 
His  treadle  cf  De  Rofa  et  Partibus  ejus  ; de  Succi 
Rofarum  Temperatura ; de  Rofis  Perficis  feu  Alex- 
andras ; de  Malis,  Citris,  Aurantiis,  et  Limoniis,*’ 
was  printed  at  Antwerp,  15 65,  in  8vo.  He  was  vvell 
acquainted  by  long  experience  with  the  fovereign  vir- 
tues of  the  American  drugs;  and  the  Spanifh  book, 
which  he  publifhed,  cc  De  las  Drogas  de  las  Indias,” 
was  extremely  ufeful,  and  gained  him  the  higheft 
efteem  and  reputation.  The  firft  two  parts  of  this 
work  were  printed  one  after  another,  namely  in  1569, 
land  1571  ; vto  which  he  added  a third  part  in  1574. 
This  edition  was  dedicated  to  pope  Gregory  XIII; 
iand  it  was  to  oblige  the  pope,  that  the  author  publifhed 
it  in  this  manner:  cc  Since  the  fruits  of  my  ftudies,” 
days  he  in  the  dedication,  <f  are  of  fuch  a nature  as  to 
jcpleafe  your  holinefs,  and  fmce  you  have  caufed 
l|c  them  to  be  brought  to  Rome  from  the  remote!!:  part 
kc  of  Spain,  I thought  I fhould  oblige  you,  if  I fhould 
c join  both  parts  of  this  work  together,  and  now  for 
ff  the  firft  time,  and  chiefly  on  your  account,  add  a 
tr  third.” 

H The  Spanifh  works  of  Monardes  have  been 
ranflated  into  Latin  by  Clufius  ; into  Italian  by  An- 
il ibal  Brigantus;  and  thofe  upon  the  American  drugs 
oto  Englilh  by  fome  body,  whofe  name  we  cannot  at 
relent  recover.  He  died  probably  about  1578;  but 
h:  what  age  we  know  not. — Vide  u Nicol.  Anton, 
liblioth.  Script.  Hifpan.”  tom.  ii,  p.  iaa,  &c, 
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MONRO  (Alexander) 

' V **  _ *i»  « * > 

An  eminent  Phyfician  and  Anatomift,  born  in  1697. 

To  accompli#:  himfelf  in  his  profefiion,  he  travelled 
through  various  parts  or  Europe,  and  in  particular 
attended  the  hofpitals  at  Paris.  He  alfo  went  to  Ley- 
den, where  he  formed  an  intimate  friendfhip  with  the 
celebrated  Bocrhaave,  of  whole  inftrqdtions  he  had  alfo 
the  benefit. 

In  1719,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  read 
public  ledhires  on  anatomy.  In  1721,  and  1722,  he 
read  a courfe  of  ledlures  on  chirurgicai  fubjecls,  and 
from  this  period  every  winter  regularly  continued  to 
do  the  fame,  and  perfevered  in  it  for  no  lefs  a time 
than  forty  years.  Lie  lived  in  pofieffion  of  univerfal 
efteem.  Ele  was  member  of  almoft  every  fociety  in 
Europe ; conductor  of  various  inftitutions  for  the  be- 
nefit of  fcience } and  manager  of  many  different  public 
charities.  He  died  in  1767. 

: Of  his  works  we  will  fpeak  in  their  proper  order. 
His  fir  ft,  an  extraordinary  and  beautiful  fpecimen  of 
ingenuity  and  fcience,  as  well  as  of  typography,  w*as 
his  “ Ofteology.”  This,  as  it  abounds  in  novel  and 

t'X 

important  obfervations,  has  paffed  through  a multitude 
of  editions  in  various  European  languages.  His 
fC  Anatomy  of  the  Nerves”  is  a publication,  the  me- 
rits of  which  refemble  the  preceding  one  on  cc  Ofteo- 
lo^v.”  The  fix  volumes  of  <c  Medical  Effavs  and 
Obfervations,”  publifhed  at  Edinburgh,  are  princi- 
pally from  Dr.  Monro's  pen.  His  laft  work  was  on 
the  “ Succefs  of  Inoculation  in  Scotland,”  which 
proves  how  aTive  and  inftrumental  he  was  in  intro- 
ducing the  general  ule  of  that  falutary  pradtice.  Am 
accurate  edition  of  his  principal  performances  has  been 
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publifhed  in  one  volume  4to,  by  Dr.  A.  Monro,  his 
(on  and  fucceffor  in  the  anatomical  chair  at  Edinburgh. 

i 

This  is  a truly  valuable  work,  and  ought  to  be  in  the 
poffefiion  of  every  practitioner. 

The  following  character  of  Dr.  Monro,  given 
by  Lavater  on  infpecling  a portrait  of  him,  without 
knowing  to  whom  it  belonged,  is  highly  honourable  to 
the  fubjedt  of  it,  and  curious  as  a proof  of  the  writer's 
phyfiognomical  talent.  “ A good,  gentle,  and  peace- 
“ able  character,  of  a fanguine-phlegmatic  tempe- 
(C  rament.  Goodnefs  is  depicted  in  his  eyes;  the 
cc  mouth  breathes  only  peace ; and  an  amiable  ferenity 
<c  is  diffufed  over  the  whole  countenance.  This  man 
iC  is  incapable  of  giving  offence  to  any  one ; and  who 
*c  could  ever  fuffer  himfelf  defignedly  to  offend  him  ? 
€C  He  loves  tranquillity,  order,  and  Ample  elegance. 
cc  He  takes  a clear  view  of  the  object  he  examines ; 

he  thinks  accurately ; his  ideas  and  his  reafonings 
“ are  always  equally  well  followed  up;  his  mind  re- 
(c  jects  all  that  is  falfe  or  obfeure.  He  gives  with  a 
u liberal  hand,  he  forgives  with  a generous  heart,  and 
“ takes  delight  in  ferving  his  fellow-creatures.  You 
<c  may  fafely  depend  on  what  he  fays,  or  what  he  pro- 
<c  mifes.  His  fenfibility  never  degenerates  into  weak- 
<c  nefs  : he  efteems  worth,  find  it  where  he  may.  tie 
<c  is  not  indifferent  to  the  pleafures  of  life ; but  fuffers 
<c  not  himfelf  to  be  enervated  by  them.  This  is  not 
€C  what  is  ufually  denominated  a great  man — but  he 
<c  poffeffes  a much  more  exalted  character  ; he  is  the 
<c  honour  or  humanity,  and  of  his  rank  in  life.  Re- 
<c  fpecftable  perfonage,  I know  you  not;  I am  entirely 
cc  in  the  dark  concerning  you — but  you  fhall  not  efcape 
<c  me  in  the  great  day,  which  fhall  collect  us  all  toge- 
<c  ther ; and  your  form,  difengaged  and  purified  from 
cc  all  earthly  imperfection,  fhall  appear  to  me,  and 
“ ftrike  my  ravifhed  eye  in  the  midft  of  myriads.,, 
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MONRO  (John)  • 

An  eminent  Phyfician, 

Was  defcended  from  the  ancient  family  of  that  name, 
in  the  county  of  Rofs,  in  North  Britain  ; and  was 
born  at  Greenwich,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  on  the  1 6th 
of  November  1715,  O.  S.  His  grandfather,  Dr, 
Alexander  Monro,  was  principal  of  the  univerfity  of 
Edinburgh,  and  juft  before  the  revolution  in  1688, 
had  been  nominated  by  king  James  II,  to  fill  the  va- 
cant fee  of  the  Orkneys ; but  the  alteration,  which  took 
place  in  the  church  eftablifhment  of  Scotland  at  that 
period,  prevented  his  obtaining  pofTeffion  of  this  bi- 
fhopric ; and  the  friendfhip  which  prevailed  between 
him  and  the  celebrated  lord  Dundee,  the  avowed  oppo- 
nent of  king  William,  added  to  his  being  thought  averlc 
to  the  new  order  of  things,  expofed  him  to  much  per- 
fection from  the  fupporters  of  the  revolution,  and  oc- 
cafioned  him  to  retire  from  Edinburgh  to  London, 
whither  he  brought  with  him  his  only  ion,  then  a child. 
James  Monro,  the  fon  of  Dr.  Alexander,  after  taking 
his  academical  degrees  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
pradtifed  with  much  fuccefs  as  a phyfician  in  London  ; 
and  dedicating  his  ftudies  principally  to  the  inveftiga- 
tion  of  that  branch  of  medicine  which  profefies  to  re- 
lieve the  miferies  arifing  from  infanity,  was  eledted 
phyfician  to  the  hofpitals  of  Bridewell  and  Bethlem. 

Dr.  John  Monro  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Dr.  James, 
and  was  educated  at  Merchant-Taylor’s  fchool  in 
London,  whence  he  was  removed,  in  1723,  to  St.John’s 
college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a fellow.  In 
1743,  by  the  favour  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  with  whom 
his  father  lived  on  terms  of  friendfhip,  he  was  eledted 
to  one  of  the  travelling  fellow fliips  founded  by  Dr, 
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Jladcliffe,  and  Toon  after  went  abroad.  He  ftudied 
phyfic  fir  ft  at  Edinburgh,  and  then  at  Leyden,  under 
the  celebrated  Boerhaave  ; after  which  he  vifited  vari- 
ous parts  of  Europe.  He  refided  fome  time  at  Paris 
in  the  year  1745,  whence  he  returned  to  Holland  ; and 
after  a fhort  flay  in  that  country,  he  palled  through 
part  of  Germany  into  England,  carefully  obferving 
whatever  merited  the*  notice  of  a man  of  learning  and 
tafte.  After  quitting  Italy,  he  paid  a fecond  vifit  to 
France  ; and  after  continuing  fome  time  in  that  coun- 
try, returned  to  England  in  the  year  1751. 

During  his  abfence  on  the  Continent,  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  dodlor  of 
phyfic,  by  diploma ; and  his  father’s  health  beginning 
to  decline  foon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  he  was 
defied,  in  July  1751,  joint  phyfician  with  him  to 
Bridewell  and  Bethlem  holpitals.  On  his  father’s  death, 
which  happened  in  the  latter  end  of  1752,  he  became 
foie  phyfician  of  them. 

From  this  time  he  confined  his  praftice  entirely  to 
cafes  of  infanity,  in  which  branch  of  the  medical  art  he 
attained  to  a higher  degree  of  eminence,  than  was 
poffefied  by  any  of  his  predeceflors  or  contemporaries. 
In  the  year  1758,  Dr.  Battie  having  publifhed  cc  A 
Treatife  on  Madnefs,”  wherein  he  fpoke,  as  Dr. 
Monro  conceived,  difrefpeftfully  of  the  former  phy- 

Ificians  of  Bethlem  hofpital,  he  thought  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  take  fome  notice  of  the  publication  ; and 
in  the  fame  year,  publilhed  a frnall  pamphlet,  entitled, 
<£  Remarks  on  Dr.  Battie’s  Treatife  on  Madnefs.’' 
His  ideas  of  this  dreadful  malady,  as  well  as  the  mo- 
tives which  induced  him  to  compofe  thefe  remarks, 
are  very  concifely  and  elegantly  exprefied  in  the  Ad- 
vertifement  which  is  prefixed  to  the  work.  “ Mad- 
nefs  is  a diftemper  of  fuch  a nature,  that  very  little 
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u of  real  life  can  be  faid  concerning  it ; the  immediate 
**  caufes  will  for  ever  difappoint  our  fearch,  and  the 
ec  cure  of  that  diforder  depends  on  management  as 
€t  much  as  medicine.  My  own  inclination  would  ne- 
u ver  have  led  me  to  appear  in  print ; but  it  was 
*c  thought  neceffary  for  me,  in  my  fituation,  to  fay 
<c  lomething  in  anfwer  to  the  undeferved  cenfures, 
fc  which  Dr.  Battie  has  thrown  upon  my  predecefiors.” 
Dr.  Monro  defines  madnefs  to  be  a “ vitiated 
€e  judgement/'  though  he  declares  at  the  fame  time, 
he  cc  cannot,  take  upon  him  to  fay,  that  even  this  defi- 
“ nition  is  abfoiute  and  perfect.3'  His  little  work  con- 
tains the  moft  judicious  and  accurate  rem  rivs  '>in  this 
unhappy  diforder ; and  the  character  which,  in  the 
courfe  of  it,  he  draws  of  his  father,  is  fo  fpirited  and 
full  of  the  warmth  of  filial  affedion,  as  to  merit  being 
feleded : “ To  fay  he  underftood  this  diftemper  bet-» 

<c  ter  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  is  very  little 
*c  praife : the  perfon  who  is  moft;  converfant  in  fuch 
<c  cafes,  provided  he  has  but  common  fenle  enough  to 
u avoid  metaphyfical  fubtilties,  will  be  enabled,  by 
“ his  extenfive  knowledge  and  experience,  to  excel 
cc  all  thofe  who  have  not  the  fame  opportunities  of  re- 
ceiving  information.  He  was  a man  of  admirable 
c<  difeernment,  and  treated  this  difeafe  with  an  addrefs 
that  will  not  foon  be  equalled : he  knew  very  well, 
that  the  management  requifite  for  it  was  never  to  be 
ic  learned  but  by  obfervation ; he  was  honeft  and  fin- 
*'  cere ; and  though  no  man  was  more  communicative 
tc  upon  points  of  real  ufe,  he  never  thought  of  reading 
cc  ledures  upon  a fubjed,  that  can  be  underftood  no 
otherwife  than  by  perfonal  obfervation : phyfic  he 
honored  as  a profejfion,  but  he  defpifed  it  as  a trade: 
ic  however  partial  I may  be  to  his  memory,  his  friends 
“ acknowledge  this  to  be  true,  and  his  enemies  will  not  i 
« venture  to  deny  it/3 
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In  1753,  Dr.  Monro  married  Mifs  Elizabeth 
Smith,  fecond  daughter  of  Mr,  Thomas  Smith,  mer- 
chant in  London*  by  whom  he  had  fix  children.  The 
eldeft  of  thefe,  John,  was  defigned  for  the  pro- 
feffion  of  phyfic,  and  had  made  a confiderable  progrefs 
in  his  (Indies,  but  died,  after  a fhort  illnefs,  at  St. 
John’s  college,  Oxford,  in  the  year  1779,  'm  tue 
year  of  his  age.  The  lofs  of  his  eldeft  fon  was  feverely 
felt  by  Dr.  Monro,  to  whom  he  was  endeared  by  his 
many  amiable  qualities  and  promifing  abilities  , and 
this  lofs  was  aggravated  by  the  death  of  his  only 
daughter,  Charlotte,  who  was  carried  off  in  the  twenty  - 
fecond  year  of  her  age,  by  a rapid  confumption,  within 
four  years  afterwards.  He  was  now  in  his  fixty- 
jeighth  year,  and  had  hitherto  enjoyed  an  uncommon 
fhare  of  good  health : but  the  conftant  anxiety  he  was 
ynder  during  his  daughter’s  illnefs  preyed  upon  his 
mind,  and  brought  on  a paralytic  ftroke  in  January 
1783.  The  ftrength  of  his  conftitution,  however,  en- 
abled him  to  overcome  the  firft  effe&s  of  his  diforderv 
and  to  refume  the  exercife  of  his  profeftion,  but  his 
vigour,  both  of  mind  and  body,  began  from  this  time 
to  decline.  In  1787,  his  youngeft  fon,  Dr.  Thomas 
Monro,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  eldeft  brother  had 
applied  himlelf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  was  appointed 
his  afliftant  at  Bethlem  hofpital ; and  he  thenceforward 
gradually  withdrew  himfelf  from  bufmefs,  till  the  be- 
ginning of  1791,  when  he  retired  altogether  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Hadley,  near  Barnet ; and  in  this  retirement 
he  continued  till  his  death,  which  happened,  after  a few 
days  illnefs,  on  the  27th  of  December,  in  the  fame 
year,  and  in  the  77  th  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Monro  wa$  tall  and  handfome  in  his  perfon, 
and  of  a robuft  conftitution  of  body.  Though  natu- 
rally of  a grave  caft  of  mind,  no  man  enjoyed  the  plea- 
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fures  of  focicty  with  a greater  relifli.  To  great 
warmth  of  temper  he  added  a nice  fenfe  of  honour: 
and  though  avowedly  at  the  head  of  that  branch  of  his 
profdTion,  to  which  he  confined  his  pra&icc,  yet  his 
behaviour  was  gentle  and  modeft,  and  his  manners  re- 
fined and  elegant  in  an  eminent  degree. 

He  pofife  fifed  a very  elegant  tafle  for  the  polite  arts 
in  general  ; and  his  coliedtion  both  of  books  and  prints 
was  very  extenfive.  He  was  uncommonly  well  verfed 
in  the  early  hi  dory  of  engraving,  and  thefpecimens  he 
had  collected  of  the  works  of  the  firft  engravers  were 
very  feledt  and  curious.  From  thele,  as  well  as  from 
the  communications  of  Dr.  Monro,  the  late  ingenious 
Mr.  Strutt  derived  great  afiiftance  in  the  compofition 
of  his  hiftory  of  engravers.  Though  he  never  ap- 
peared as  an  author,  except  in  the  fingle  inftance  men- 
tioned above,  he  pofiefifed  a mind  ftored  with  the 
beauties  of  ancient  as  well  as  modern  literature.  Ho* 
race  and  Shakfpeare  w'ere  his  favourite  authors,  and 
his  notes  and  remarks  on  the  latter  were  confiderable, 
Thefe  he  communicated  to  Mr.  Steevens,  previous 
to  his  publication  of  the  works  of  our  immortal  poet : 
anxious  to  contribute  his  mite  to  the  elucidation  of 
thofe  pafifages  which  time  has  rendered  obfcure.  His 
fondnefs  for  reading  was  great,  and  proved  a confi-* 
derable  refource  to  him  in  the  evening  of  life : and 
fortunately  he  was  able  to  enjoy  his  books  till  within  a 
very  few  days  of  his  death. 

Dr.  Monro  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Had- 
ley; and  of  his  children  three  only  furvived  him: 
James,  who  commanded  the  fhip  Houghton,  in  the 
fervice  of  the  Eafi>  India  company  ; Charles;  and  Tho- 
mas, who  fucceeded  him  as  phyfician  to  Bethlem  and 
Bridewell  hofpitals. 
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MONTALBANI  (Ovid) 

ProfefTor  of  Medicine,  and  a good  Naturalid.) 

He  ptiblifhed  an  <c  Index  Plantarum,”  and  other 
botanical  works  at  Bologna.  He  was  born  in  1602, 
and  died  in  1672. 

MONTANUS  (John  Baptist) 

An  Italian  Phyfician  of  fo  much  Reputation,  that  he  was  regarded 
by  his  Countrymen  as  a fecond  Galen. 

He  was  born  of  a good  family  at  Verona  in  1488, 
and  fent  to  Padua  by  his  father  to  ftudy  the  civil  law : 
but  his  inclination  lay  towards  phyfic  which,  however, 
though  he  made  a great  progrefs,  and  excelled  in  it,  fo 
difpleafed  and  alienated  his  father,  that  he  entirely 
withdrew  from  him  all  fupport,  and  left  him  to  ma- 
nage for  himfelf  as  he  could.  He  therefore  travelled 
abroad,  and  practifed  phyfic  with  fuccefs  in  fcvcral 
cities. 

He  was  alfo  a great  poet  and  orator,  as  well 
as  phyfician ; and  in  fhort  his  reputation  v/as  fo 
wide  and  fo  illuftrious,  that  he  attrafted  notice  of  all 
the  academies,  and  literati  of  his  country.  He  lived 
fome  time  at  Rome  with  cardinal  Hyppolitus ; 
he  then  removed  to  Venice ; whence,  having  in 
a fhort  time  procured  a competency,  he  retired 
to  Padua.  Here  he  became  fo  refpe&ed  and  vene- 
rable, that  within  two  years  after  his  arrival,  he 
was  preferred  by  the  fenate  to  the  profeffor’s  chair  j 
and  he  was  fo  attached  to  his  fituation,  and  to  the  re- 
public which  was  always  kind  to  him,  that,  though 
tempted  with  vaft  offers  from  the  emperor  Charles  V, 
Francis  I,  of  France,  and  Cofmo,  duke  of  Tulcany, 
he  never  could  be  fgduced  to  ffir.  He  was  greatly 
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afflided  with  the  flone  in  his  latter  days,  and  died  rri 
1551.  He  was  the 'author  of  many  works 5 part  of 
which  were  published  by  himfelf,  and  part  by  his 
pupil  John  Crato  after  his  death  : but  befide  medical 
productions,  he  defcribed  the  wars  of  his  time  in  heroic 
verfe,  &c.  Vide  “ Mangeti  Biblioth.  Medic.”  &:c. 

MOR  AND  (John  Francis  Clement) 

Do&or-Regent  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris ; firft  Phyfician 
to  the  Cardinal  of  Bavaria,  Ele&or  of  Cologne ; Member  of  the 
Academies  of  Sciences  of  Stockholm,  of  Haerlem,  and  Bruf- 
fels ; Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  ; of  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  at  Madrid  ; of  the  Botanic  Society  of  Florence ; 
of  the  (Economical  Society  of  Bern ; and  of  the  Society  of  Emu- 
lation at  Liege  ; and  Penfionary-Anatomilt  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris; 

Was  born  in  the  laft  mentioned  city  on  the  29th  of 
April,  1726,  of  Sauveur  Francis  Morand,  and  Mary 
Clement  Guerin. 

Many  of  the  relations  of  the  father  of  M.  Morand 

1 

were  furgeons  of  the  fir  ft  character ; he  was  himfelf 
illuftrious  in  that  profeftion,  and  had  materially  con- 
tributed to  elevate  it  to  its  prefent  refpedable  rank.; 
It  was  natural  for  him  to  anticipate  in  his  ion  a fuc- 
ceffor,  who  would  preferve  the  reputation  which  his 
family  had  acquired  in  furgery ; but  notwithstanding 
the  young  Morand  had  imbibed  that  tafte  for  anatomy, 
which  it  would  have  been  remarkable  if  fo  excellent  a 
mafter  had  not  fucceeded  in  giving  him,  he  yet  pre- 
ferred the  profefiion  of  a phyfician. 

The  natural  genius  of  M.  Mop^and  led  him  to  cul- 
tivate the  fciences  in  general,  and  not  to  confine  him- 
felf to  one  particular  branch  of  knowledge  only,  but 
to  glance  at  all,  to  collect  from  each  every  fingular  or 
important  fad,  every  new  or  ufefui  obiervation,  which 
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prefented  to  his  curiofity  and  indefatigable  activity. 
In  examining  his  obfervations,  difperfed  in  a multitude 
of  different  collections,  we  are  equally  furprifed  at  their 
number  and  variety.  Some  anaiyfes  of  mineral  waters, 
obfervations  upon  the  compofition  or  effects  of  new 
medicines,  and  upon  the  fuperiour  utility  or  advantage 
of  different  furgical  inftruments ; the  explanation  of 
many  uncommon  difeafes  obferved  either  in  man  or  in 
animals ; remarks  upon  fome  phenomena  in  botany  or 
meteorology  ; the  hiftory  of  an  infeeft ; the  defeription 
of  a mine  or  a mountain ; obfervations  upon  the 
changes  which  different  fubftances  undergo  in  the  earth 
or  in  the  fea ; fome  differtations  upon  antiquity ; all 
form  a very  abridged  lift  of  the  fcattered  works  of 
M.  Morand. 

In  17 59,  he  entered  into  the  academy  of  fciences 
as  affiftant  anatomift:  and  we  find,  in  the  memoirs  of 
the  fame  year,  his  differtation  upon  the  interior  con- 
ftrueftion  and  ufe  of  the  thymus  gland.  He  was  en- 
gaged foon  afterwards  in  a work  of  a different  nature. 
He  undertook  to  prefent  to  the  academy  a defeription 
of  the  art  of  working  mines  of  fea-coah  This  memoir 
contains  at  once  every  thing,  that  the  fciences  can  teach 
concerning  the  origin  and  nature  of  this  mineral ; with 
a fhort  account  of  the  methods  of  drav/ing  it  from  the 
mines,  and  cf  the  ceconomical  uies  in  which  it  may  be 
ufefully  employed. 

M.  Morand  undertook  a great  work  relative  to 
the  ftate  of  population,  a fubjeft  of  importance  in  po- 
litics as  well  as  in  medicine.  He  annually  collevfted 
with  wonderful  care  and  induftry  whatever  it  was  pof- 
fible  to  gather ; and  he  intended  to  publifh  every  ten 
years  the  refult  of  his  obfervations  in  the  memoirs  of 
the  academy  of  fciences:  but  he  was  enabled  to  exe- 
cute this  fcheme  at  two  different  periods  only  i one  in 
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1770,  the  other  in  1780.  Refearches  of  this  nature 
have  not  at  prefent  excited  all  the  attention  and  intereft 
they  merit. 

Notwkhftanding  M.  Moran d had  pradfi fed  medi- 
cine  but  little,  he  was  not  the  leaft  zealous  member  of 

the  faculty.  He  had  frequently  prefided  over  thefes, 

• 

fome  of  which  had  curious  and  difficult  queftions  for 
their  fubjedts  2 among  the  reft  is  one  in  which  it  is  de- 
manded, <c  Whether  heroes  beget  heroes  ? — This  ques- 
tion, relative  to  the  moral  refemblance  between  parent 
and  offspring,  is  one  worthy  of  interefting  the  atten- 
tion of  phyficians  and  philofophers  but  for  the  fatis- 
fadtory  difcuffion  of  this  fubjedt,  it  would  be  ncceffary 
to  colledt  a great  variety  of  obfervations,  uncertain  in 
their  conclufions,  and  to  which  it  would  be  improper  to 
attach  a fubjedt  of  luch  great  importance. 

The  humanity  and  zeal  of  M.  Morand  for  the  pub- 
lic good  did  not  fuffer  him  to  refufe  his  affiftance,  as 
often  as  any  epidemic  or  extraordinary  diieafe  required 
the  exertion  of  his  abilities.  He  gave  his  attentive  and 
friendly  advice  to  the  afflidted,  and  to  fome  few  of  his 
more  intimate  and  wealthy  acquaintance:  he  was  phy- 
fician  to  three  religious  communities,  who,  by  the 
confidence  they  repofed  in  him,  had  fubdued  his  great 
averfion  to  pradtice.  This  confidence  was  not  mifap- 
plied,  as  we  may  judge  by  their  fincere  forrow  at  his 
death,  and  the  anxious  defire  they  demonftrated  of 
rendering  to  the  memory  of  M.  Morand  a public 
teftimony  of  their  gratitude. 

M.  Morand,  the  fon  of  an  ancient  academician, 
was  born,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  in  the 
very  bofom  of  that  fociety : he  had  from  his  infancy 
been  acquainted  with  its  interior  regulations,  and  al- 
ways adored  the  inftitution.  The  health  and  confti- 
tution  of  M.  Morand  feemed  to  prounie,  that  the 

royal 
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foyal  academy  of  fciences  would  long  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  the  induflry  and  labours  of  fo  valuable  a member, 
but  he  was  attacked  by  a malignant  peripneumony  on 
the  9th  of  Auguft,  1784,  and  died  on  the  nth,  leaving 
a wife  to  whom  he  was  united  in  the  tendered  bonds  of 
affe&ion,  and  a brother,  prebendary  of  Saint-Chapelle. 
Vide  “ Hiftoire  de  i’Academie  Royale  des  Sciences,” 
1784?  P* 

MORGAGNI  (John  Baptist) 

A very  able  and  eminent  Anatomift,  born  at  Forli,  a fmal! 

Town  in  Italy,  in  1682. 

He  firfl  ftudied  in  his  native  place,  but  afterwards  went 
to  Bologna,  where,  at  the  early  age  of  fixteen,  he  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  He  was  no 
more  than  twenty,  when  he  himfelf  taught  anatomy 
with  the  highefl  reputation,  and  after  various  perplexi- 
ties, and  indeed  perfections,  from  many  rivals,  the 
fenate  of  Bologna  appointed  him  to  fill  the  medical 
chair. 

In  the  years  170 6,  1717,  and  1719,  he  publifhed 
his  <f  Adverfaria  Anatomica,”  which  circulated  his 
fame  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  country.  Soon 
after  this,  the  republic  of  Venice  appointed  him  to  the 
fecond  chair  of  the  theory  of  medicine  at  Padua,  and., 
on  his  account,  doubled  the  emoluments  of  the  place ; 
when  in  this  fituation  he  publifhed  his  cc  Nova  Inflitu- 
tionum  medicarum  Idea,”  and  in  a fhort  time  rofe  to 
the  office  of  firfl  profefibr  of  anatomy  in  that  univer- 
fity.  The  royal  focieties  of  London  and  Paris  did 
equal  honour  to  themfelves  and  Morgagni,  in  re- 
ceiving him  into  their  number.  In  the  year  1760, 
and  when  he  was  almofl  eighty,  he  publifhed  his  very 
Vol,  II.  M important 
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important  work,  cc  De  Caufis  et  Sedibus  Morborunr?, 
per  Anatomem  indagatis.” 

Befide  the  works  mentioned,  he  was  author  of  many- 
mifcellaneous  pieces,  which  were  afterwards  collected* 
and  publifhed  under  his  own  infpeCtion  at  Padua  in  one 
volume.  He  died  in  177  1,  after  a very  long  and  very 
ufeful  life,  and  a career  of  honourable  reputation. 

MORIN  (John  Baptist) 

Phyfician  and  Regius  Profefibr  of  Mathematics  at  Paris,  born  at 
Villefranche  in  Beaujolois,  in  1583. 

I ) ' 

After  ftudying  philofophy  at  Aix  in  Provence,  and 
phyfic  at  Avignon,  of  which  he  commenced  doCtor, 
in  1613,  he  went  to  Paris  and  lived  with  Clauds 
Dormi,  bilhop  of  Boulogne,  who  fent  him  to  exa- 
mine the  nature  of  metals  in  the  mines  of  Hungary, 
and  thereby  gave  occafion  to  his  <c  Mundi  fublnnaris 
Anatomia/*  which  was  his  firfb  production,  and  pub- 
lifhed in  1 6 1 9. 

Upon  his  return  to  his  patron  the  bifhop,  who  kept 
one  Davifon,  an  aftrologer  in  his  houfe,  he  took  a 
fancy  to  judicial  aitrology,  becaufe  of  the  uncertainty 
which  he  found  in  phyfic ; and  what  is  curious  to  ob- 
ferve,  Davifon  took  a difguft  to  aftrology  at  the  fame 
time,  becaufe  of  the  uncertainty  he  had  found  in  it, 
and  applied  himfelf  to  phyfic.  Pie  began  to  inquire, 
by  the  rules  of  his  fcience,  into  the  events  of  1617; 
and  found,  that  the  bifhop  of  Boulogne  was  threatened 
with  the  lofs  of  either  liberty  or  life,  of  which  he  fore- 
warned him.  The  bifhop  laughed  at  Morin’s  prediction, 
but  engaging  in  (late  intrigues,  and  taking  the  unfortu- 
nate fide,  he  was  treated  as  a rebel,  and  actually  im- 
prisoned that  very  year.  After  the  fall  of  this  prelate, 
he  lived  with  the  abbe  de  Ja  Bretonniere,  in  qualitv  of 
♦ his 
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Ills  phyfician  for  four  years ; and  in  1621,  was  taken 
into  the  family  of  the  duke  of  Luxemburg,  where  he 
lived  eight  years  more.  In  1630,  he  was  chofen  pro- 
feftor  royal  of  mathematics  upon  the  death  of  Sinclair ; 
and  his  friends  would  have  had  him  to  have  married 
his  widow.  But  Morin  had  regulated  his  conduit  by 
theftars  ever  fince  16175  and  as  he  did  not  find,  that 
they  encouraged  him  to  marry,  he  refolved  to  live 
fingle.  This  refolution,  however,  was  not  made,  till 
after  he  had  confented  to  marry  Sinclair's  widow ; but 
the  firft  time  he  went  to  pay  her  a vifit,  he  found  all 
in  readinefs  to  carry  her  to  the  grave.  The  profefior, 
it  feems,  prepared  his  addreftes  in  fo  deliberate  a man- 
ner, that  the  lady  had  time  to  die  before  fhe  received 
them. 

Morin  had,  by  virtue  of  his  profefiion,  accefs  to 
the  great,  even  to  cardinal  Richelieu  5 and  under  the 
adminiftration  of  cardinal  Mazarine  he  obtained  a peiv* 
fion  of  2,000  livres,  which  was  always  very  pun<cv'uaiiy 
paid  him.  Richelieu  is  fa,;d  at  firft  to  ha;;e  admitted 
him  to  his  moft  fecret  councils,  to  have  confulted 
him  about  matters  of  the  greateft  importance;  but 
Morin,  poffefted  with  a falfe  notion  that  he  had  difco- 
vered^  the  longitude,  and  that  the  cardinal  did  him 
great  injuftice  in  reftjfing  him  the  promifed  reward  for 
fuch  a difcovery.,  conceived  a violent  hatred  againft 
him,  which  lifted  as  long  as  lie  lived.  It  is  certain, 
that  the  courts  of  the  greateft  princes,  even  in  the 
17th  century,  were  not  free  from  the  infatuation  of 
judicial  aftrology,  but  that  the  greateft  ftatefmen  were 
fubjed  to  it.  Queen  Chriftina  would  needs  fee  Morin 
when  foe  was  firft  at  Paris ; and  foe  declared,  that  foe 
took  him  for  the  ableft  aftrologer  in  the  world.  The 
count  de  Chavigny,  fecretary  of  ftate,  was  remarkable 
for  his  credulity  in  this  pretended  fcience,  and'  put 
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great  confidence  in  Morin’s  adrological  oracles, 
the  following  account  will  fufficicntly  lhew.  i ms 
gentleman,  having  propGfed  to  go  into  Provence,  in 
1646,  defired  Morin  to  accompany  him ; but  a3 
Morin  did  nothing  without  confulting  the  dars,  he 
would  not  engage  in  the  journey  unlefs  they  promifed 
him  good  fuccefs  in  it.  Pie  therefore  demanded  time 
to  conlult  them,  after  which  he  promifed  to  accom- 
pany his  patron,  provided  he  might  choofe  the  propi- 
tious hour  for  their  departure ; for  Morin  allured 
him,  that  it  was  of  the  laft  importance  to  begin  his  en- 
terprifes  under  a favourable  afpedt  of  the  liars.  Cha- 
vigny  readily  complying  with  this,  Morin  found,  that 
they  ought  to  depart  upon  the  9th  of  May,  at  nine 
minutes  after  four  in  the  morning ; and  begged  that 
every  thing  might  be  ready  againd  that  moment. 
The  mailer’s  orders  were  fo  well  executed,  that,  at 
that  nick  of  time,  every  thing  was  prepared  for  the 
jOUrudv*  There  were  four  good  dials  in  the  count’s 
garden,  by  which  they  obferyed,  for  the  fpace  of  half 
an  hour,  the  approaches  of  the  critical  minute ; and 
they  ilepped  into  the  fcoach  prerifely,  when  the  lhadow 
of  the  dials  was  upon  the  point  of  touching  that  mi- 
nute. They  arrived  happily  at  Antibes;  and  when 
Chavigny  was  about  to  return  to  Paris,  his  adrologer 
told  him,  that  he  mud  choofe  the  hour  of  their  de- 
parture by  the  heavens.  Chavigny  complied  as  before, 
and  caufed  the  necefTaries  of  their  journey  to  be  pre- 
pared with  fo  much  exadlnefs,  that  he  and  his  attend- 
ants mounted  their  horfes  upon  the  2d  of  July,  at 
twenty-feven  minutes  after  four  in  the  morning,  and 
had  a very  prolperous  journey,  which  it  would  be  cer- 
tainly injurious  not  to  impute  to  the  management  of 
this  adrologer. 
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Morin’s  friends  pretend,  that  his  horcfcopes  have 
frequently  told  the  truth  ; his  firft  effay,  as  we  have 
obferved,  was  foretelling  the  imprifonment  of  the 
bifhop  of  Boulogne  ; but  he  difplayed  his  (kill  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  and  palled  for  a matter  in  his 
art,  in  foretelling  that  Lewis  the  thirteenth  would  re- 
cover of  that  dangerous  difeafe,  with  which  he  was 
feized  at  Lyons.  The  queen-mother,  confounded 
with  the  unlucky  predictions  of  other  aftrologers, 
wrote  to  cardinal  Berulle,  to  order  Morin  to  examine 
the  king's  horofcope.  He  did  fo,  and  found  by  the 
ftars,  that  the  king's  illnefs  would  be  violent,  but  not 
mortal.  His  predictions  proved  true,  and  he  was 
royally  rewarded  for  his  pains,  while  the  other  aftro- 
logers were  fent  to  the  gallies.  Upon  this  they  tell 
us,  that  he  was  to  be  the  only  perfon  who  had  liberty 
to  examine  the  king’s  horofcope  ; as  in  ancient  times 
there  was  only  one  painter,  who  was  allowed  to  draw 
Alexander  the  Great. 

But,  however  right  Morin  might  fometimes  hap- 
pen to  be  in  his  predictions,  we  may  be  allured  he 
was  often  wrong ; and  there  were  not  wanting  thofe, 
who  laughed  at  his  errours,  as  well  as  ridiculed  his  art. 
Among  thefe  was  GafTendi,  whofe  death  he  feems  to 
have  foretold  from  a motive  of  fpleen  and  refentment; 
but  very  unfortunately  was  out  in  his  calculations, 
when  his  own  honour  and  the  credit  of  his  fcience 
were  capitally  concerned.  We  will  not  quote  all  the 
obfervations  which  GafTendi  made  upon  this  occafion, 
but  content  ourfelves  with  the  following  words  of  his 
abridger : <(  I would  here  give  a detail  of  the  horo- 
<c  fcope  of  Mr.  Maridat,  member  of  the  grand  Conn- 
ie eil,  in  which  you  will  find,  that  the  aftologer  Morin 
\Ci  has  fucceeded  as  well  as  Noftrodamus  did  in  that  of 
u Mr.  Suffredy  j but  it  is  fo  fluffed  with  folly,  imper- 
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li  tinence,  and  falfe  fa 61s,  and  fmells  fo  ftrongly  of  the 
£C  quack  or  gipfey,  whofe  only  aim  is  to  cheat  and 
€(  cozen  you  out  of  a piece  of  money,  that  it  is  with 
<c  difficulty  I can  think  of  it  patiently.  I ftiall  only 
<f  fay,  to  the  eternal  ffiame  of  Morin  the  aftrologer, 
<f  that,  obferving  Mr.  Gafiendi,  who  laughed  at  his 
Cf  judicial  aftrology,  to  be  infirm,  and  affixed  with  a 
“ defluxion  upon  his  lungs,  he  had  the  impudence  to 
€<  foretei,  and  to  publifh  his  predidion  to  all  the  world, 
cc  by  a pamphlet  written  on  purpofe,  that  he  would 
Cf  die  about  the  end  of  July,  or  beginning  of  Auguft, 
fc  in  1650  3 pretending  by  this  prediction,  to  eredl:  a 
fc  trophy  in  honour  of  his  aftrology  3 and  yet  for  all 
€e  this,  Gaflendi  v/as  never  in  better  health  than  at 
<c  this  time,  for  he  had  recovered  his  ftrength  to  fuch 
<c  a degree,  that,  as  I well  remember,  he  and  I,  Fe- 
<c  bruary  5th,  on  the  following  year,  afeended  the 
fc  mountain  of  Toulon  together,  to  make  experi- 
<c  ments  concerning  a vacuum. 

Morin  died  at  Paris,  November  6,  1656.  He 
wrote  a variety  of  books,  the  titles  of  which  it  would 
be  tedious,  as  well  as  ufelefs  to  enumerate,  but  did  not 
live  to  publifh  his  favourite  performance  3 his  *c  Aftro? 
logia  Gallica,”  which  had  coft  him  thirty  years  labour. 
It  was  printed,  however,  at  the  Hague,  in  1661,  in 
folio,  with  two  epiftles  dedicatory ; the  one  from  the 
author  to  Jefus  Chrift,  the  other  addrefled  to  Louifa 
Maria  de  Gonzaga,  queen  of  Poland.  That  princefs 
encouraged  Morin  to  undertake  this  great  work,  and 
paid  the  expences  attending  the  impreffion.  At  the 
time  when  it  was  reported  fhe  was  to  be  married  to  a 
prince,  Morin  affirmed,  that  that  marriage  would 
never  take  place,  and  that  fhe  was  deftined  to  the  bed 
of  a monarch  3 fo  that  there  is  no  room  to  wonder, 
that  fhe  ffiould  engage  herfelf  in  expeoces  for  the  fake 
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of  a book,  the  author  of  which  had  flattered  her  with  the 
hopes  of  a crown,  which  fhe  after  wards  wore.  R elides, 
that  princefs  put  a great  deal  of  confidence  in  aftro- 
logy, and  fuch  people  the  aftrologers  have  always  been 
wife  enough  to  flatter  with  good  fortune.  What  Guy 
Patin,  however,  obferved  upon  this  occaflon  is  very 
juft,  and  we  will  here  tranfcribe  it.  “ I underhand, 
#c  that  the  Aftrologia  Gallica  of  the  Sieur  Morin  is 
“ at  laft  finilhed  at  the  Hague.  I am  told,  that  it  abufes 
iC  the  Parifian  and  other  phyficians,  w ho  give  no  ere- 
“ dit  to  judicial  aftrology  ; and  I do  not  wonder,  that 
“ the  author  fhould  behave  in  this  manner,  for  he  was 
(C  a fool.  The  book  is  printed  in  one  volume,  folio. 
cc  The  queen  of  Poland  gave  two  thouland  crowns  to 
“ carry  on  the  edition,  at  the  recommendation  of  one 
€<  of  her  lecretaries,  who  is  a lover  of  aftrology.  You 
“ fee  in  what  manner  crowned  heads  are  impofed  upon. 
(c  If  it  had  been  a book  which  might  have  been  of  ufe 
*f  to  the  public,  the  author  would  not  have  found  one 
(C  either  to  print  it  or  bear  the  charges  of  the  prefs.” 
Elfewhere  he  writes  thus:  <c  I have  another  death  to 
(c  inform  you  of;  it  is  that  of  the  Sieur  Morin,  fo 
“ that  you  fee  he  is  dead  at  the  year’s  end,  as  well  as 
<c  Mr.  Gaflendi.  But  they  are  in  no  danger  of  quar- 
<c  relling  v/ith  one  another  now ; for  the  one  is  buried 
<c  at  St.  Nicholas  in  the  Fields,  and  the  other  at  St. 
tc  Stephen’s  on  the  Mount,  The  one  was  a man  of 
<c  great  wifdom,  the  other  a fool  and  half  mad;  but 
“ however  that  be,  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  other 
<c  world  they  will  be  upon  a level  with  each  other,  in 
“ fpite  of  all  the  mathematics,  aud  all  the  pretenlions 

to  judicial  aftrology  with  which  Morin  was  pof- 

“ feffed  ” 
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But  as  much  folly  and  madnefs  as  Guy  Patin  im- 
puted to  this  profelTor  of  mathematics,  and  he  cer- 
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tainly  had  a confiderable  ffiare  of  both,  it  mtift  be 
remembered,  that  he  received  feveral  marks  of  efteem 
from  the  great  Des  Cartes.  He  became  acquainted 
with  this  philofopher  in  1626  ; and  fome  time  after 
made  him  a prefent  of  his  book  upon  the  longitude, 
which  was  acknowledged  by  a very  obliging  letter.  He 
fenthim  alfo,  in  1633,  fome  objections  to  his (c  Theory 
of  Light  f*  to  which  Des  Cartes  replied.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  he  did  not  defpile  them,  but  thought,  asfoon 
as  he  received  them,  that  they  deferved  to  beccnfidered 
both  upon  account  of  their,  weight,  and  the  difficulty 
of  folving  them.  He  wrote  more  than  once  to  father 
Merfenne,  and  defired  him  to  tell  Morin,  that  ct  he 
“ not  only  took  his  pamphlet  in  very  good  part,  but 
<c  was  obliged  to  him  for  his  objections,  fince  they  were 
€C  very  proper  to  excite  him  to  fearch  more  narrowly 
cc  after  the  troth,  and  that  he  would  not  fail  to  anfwer 
<c  them  as  punctually,  as  civilly,  and  as  fpeedily  as 
poffible.”  Vide  “ Vita  Morini,”  p.  4,  &c.  u Mo- 
rini  Aftrologia  Gallica,”  1.  26.  ; “ Gaflendi  Opera;” 
w Patin”  lettre  335,  65,  Baillie ; “Vie  de  Des 
Cartes,”  tom.  1,  p.  357,  2 65,  &c. 

MORI  SON  (Robert) 

Phyfician  and  Profcffor  cf  Botany,  at  Oxford, 

Was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1620,  and  educated  in  that 
univerfity,  where  he  took  a matter  of  arts  degree  in 
1638.  Hh  ftudied  mathematics  at  firft,  but  after- 
wards applied  himfelf  to  botany,  for  which  he  had  a 
ttrong  inclination.  The  civil  wars  obliged  him  to 
leave  his  country,  and  he  went  and  fixed  at  Paris,  where 
he  applied  again  with  great  eagernefs  to  botany,  and 
alfo  to  anatomy.  He  took  the  degree  of  doflor  in 
phyfic  at  Angus,  in  1648  ; and  his  reputation  as  a 
great  botanift  being  very  well  known,  he  was  intro- 
duced 
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duced  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who,  in  1650,  gave 
him  the  dire&ion  of  the  royal  gardens  at  Blois. 

He  exercifed  this  office  till  the  death  of  that  prince, 
and  afterwards  went  over  to  England  in  1 660.  Charles 
the  fecond,  to  whom  the  duke  of  Orleans  had  pre- 
fented  him  at  Blois  the  fame  year,  fent  for  him  to  Lon- 
don, and  gave  him  the  title  of  his  phyfician,  and  that 
of  profeffor  royal  of  botany,  with  a penfion  of  200I. 
per  annum.  Afterwards  he  was  chofen  fellow  of  the 
college  of  phyfician s. 

While  he  was  in  the  fervice  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
he  added  to  the  coileftion  in  the  gardens  at  Blois,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  plants,  which  no  one  had  ever  de- 
fcribed  before,  and  he  formed  a new  method  of  ex- 
plaining botany.  He  fhewed  it  to  the  duke,  who 
exhorted  him  to  publifh  the  (C  Hidory  of  Plants” 
according  to  that  plan  ; promifing  at  the  fume  time  to 
bear  the  charges  of  it,  and  to  leave  him  the  whole 
profit.  That  prince’s  death  hindered  the  execution  of 
this  defign  ; but  when  Morison  enjoyed  a penfion 
under  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  he  began  to  be 
more  earned  than  ever  about  this  great  attempt.  He 
had  publifhed,  in  1669,  his  cc  Praeludium  Botanicum,” 
which  procured  him  fo  much  reputation,  that  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford  chofe  him  for  their  botanical  pro- 
fedbr.  In  1672,  the  ninth  fedtion  of  the  fecond  part 
of  his <c  Hidory  of  Plants”  appeared,  which  the  author 
nowgaveasafpecimen  of  his  great  work.  Theunivei  dty 
contributed  a large  fum,  to  carry  on  the  imprefTion  of 
this  book  $ which,  together  with  the  favourable  re- 
ception it  met  with,  fo  encouraged  him  to  purfue  his 
: great  objeft,  that,  in  1680,  he  publifhed  the  fecond 
part  of  his  <c  Hidory  of  Plants.”  He  did  not,  how- 
3 ever,  live  to  finifh  it ; but  died  at  London  in  1683, 
v aged  63,  W ood  tells  us,  that  he  received  a bruife  on 
I his 
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his  breaft  by  the  pole  of  a coach,  as  he  was  crofling  the 
ftreet  between  the  end  of  St.  Martin’s-lane  and  Nor- 
thumberland houfe,  near  Charing- Crofs,  of  which  he 
died  the  day  following,  and  that  he  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  Vide  (C  Wood’s 
At  hen.  Cxon,” 


MOUFET  (Thomas) 

Was  born  in  London,  and  in  that  city  received  the 
rudiments  of  learning.  After  fpending  fome  time  at 
Cambridge,  he  travelled  through  feveral  countries  of 
Europe,  and  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  many 
of  the  moft  eminent  foreign  phyficians  and  chemifts, 
whofe  opinions  he  imbibed,  Fie  took  the  degree  of 
doCtor  abroad,  and  on  his  return  practifed  in  his  native 
city  with  great  reputation  ; he  alfo  refided  for  fomc 
time  at  Ipfwich.  He  was  particularly  patronized 
by  Peregrine  Bertie,  lord  Willoughby,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  his  journey  to  carry  the  king  of  Den- 
mark the  enfigns  of  the  order  of  the  garter.  He  men* 
tions  having  been  in  camp  with  the  earl  of  Eflex  in 
Normandy,  which  muft  probably  have  been  in  1591. 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  he  palled  at  Bulbridge,  near 
Wilton,  in  Wilts,  in  the  capacity  of  a retainer  to  the 
Pembroke  family,  from  which  he  received  an  annual 
penfion,  chiefly  by  favour  of  that  celebrated  lady,  Mary 
countefs  of  Pembroke.  In  this  retirement  he  died, 
about  the  end  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign.  He 
had  an  elder  brother,  who  refided  at  Aldham-hall,  in 
Eflex.  1 

j 

Dr.  Mqufet  was  a writer  of  confiderable  character, 
and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliefi:  introducers 
of  chemical  medicines  in  England.  The  title  of  his 
fir  ft  publication  is,  “ De  Jure  et  Prseftantia  Che- 
ipicorum  Medicamentorum,  Dialogus  apologeticus,’* 

Francofi 
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Francof.  1584.  This  is  a well  written  apology  for 
the  chemical  fed*  in  medicine,  which  then  began  to 
prevail  greatly  in  Germany  and  other  countries,  but 
met  with  violent  oppofnion.  The  dialogue  is  a kind 
of  deputation  between  a chemift  and  a Galenift ; the 
latter  of  whom,  however,  is  very  willing  to  be  con- 
vinced. The  chemift  enumerates  many  eminent  men 
who  favoured  his  fed  ; among  whom  are  Montanus, 
Fernelius,  Villanovanus,  Fracaftorius,  Cardan,  Gef- 
ner,  Platerus,  and  Severinus.  He  enters  into  an  ex- 
planation of  the  Paracelfian  dodrine  of  the  double 
life  in  animals,  one  which  ads  in  themfelves ; the  other, 
which  ads  upon  other  bodies,  which  dodrine  feems 
only  to  be  an  cxtenfton  of  the  word  life,  to  fignify 
every  thing  that  is  capable  of  agency.  He  then  de- 
fends the  chemical  pradice  of  extrading  by  means  of 
menftrua,  or  the  adion  of  fire,  the  adive  parts  of  ve- 
getable. fimples;  and  falls  into  a keen  raillery  of  the 
Galenical  compounds,  and  the  loads  of  naufeous  drugs 
exhibited  by  that  fed  of  phyficians.  To  thefe  hepro- 
pofes  the  fubftitution  of  tinctures  and  efiential  oils. 
Fie  next  confiders  the  mineral  clafs  of  medicines,  and 
defends  their  ufe  againft  the  objedions  of  the  Galenifts; 
proving,  that  both  ancients  and  moderns  of  their  own 
i'chool  employed  fuch  of  them  as  they  were  acquainted 
with.  Here  are  fome  very  ftrange  names  of  chemical 
noftrums  of  different  authors  introduced,  as  Oftruthium, 
Thielasum,  Oxylseum,  Orionium,  Padolus,  Turtur, 
Aquila,  and  Draco.  He  argues  fenfibly  againft  the 
objedions  drawn  from  the  corrofive  and  violent  nature 
of  fome  chemical  medicines,  particularly  oil  of  vitriol, 
mercury,  and  antimony.  Thefe  are  the  principal  mat- 
ters treated  of  in  this  fhort  work,  which  exhibits  a 
good  deal  of  learning  and  fkill  in  argumentation.  To 
this  piece  in  the  u Theatrum  chemicum,”  1602,  are 

fubjoined. 
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fubjoined,  cc  Epiflolae  quinque  Medicinales,  ab  eodem 
au&ore  confcriptse.”  They  are  all  dated  from  Lon- 
don, in  the  years  1582,  83,  and  84.  The  firft  of 
thefc  contains  a defence  of  Paracelfus,  intermixed 
with  fome  keen  reflections  on  Hippocrates,  Galen, 
and  their  followers.  The  fecond  cxpofes  fome  of 
the  fanciful  reafonings  of  Galen : and  maintains  the 
propriety  of  arguing  from  the  evidence  of  our  lenfes, 
rather  than  from  imaginary  hypothefes.  The  third 
~v  contains  fome  very  fenfible  and  liberal  remarks  againft 
abfolute  fubrniflion  to  the  authority  of  great  names,  or 
leaders  of  a feet.  Here  alfo  are  introduced  fome  far- 
ther attacks  on  ancient  medical  do&rines.  The  fourth 
gives  the  application  of  chemical  principles,  fait,  ful- 
phur,  and  mercury,  to  the  phenomena  of  the  human 
body,  and  the  theory  of  difeafes ; and  is  a very  flrik- 
ing  proof  how  blind  a perfon  may  be  to  the  nonfenfe 
and  abfurdicies  of  his  own  feCt,  while  he  is  lufficiently 
quick  in  detc&ing  them  in  others.  The  laft  epiftle 
treats  on  the  benefits  of  foreign  travel  to  a phyfician, 
and  contains  fome  exhortations  to  the  fludy  of  che- 
miftry.  Padua  is  the  medical  fchool  particularly  re- 
commended by  this  writer. 

Another  work  of  our  author’s  is  entitled,  (c  Nofo- 
mantica  Hippocratica,  five  Hippocratis  Prognoflica 
cunCla,  ex  omnibus  ipfius  Scriptis  Methodice  digefta, 
lib.  9,  Francof.  1588,  8vo.  This  may  ferve  as  an 
additional  proof  of  the  profound  learning  of  the  au- 
thor; and  will  likewife  fhew  how  far  he  was  diftant 
from  the  folly  and  extravagance  of  fome  of  the 
chemical  feft,  particularly  Paracel ius,  who  treated 
with  contempt  the  writings  of  the  venerable  father  oi 
phyfic. 

The  lateft  of  Moufet’s  medical  works  is,  his 
iC  Health’s  Improvement ; or,  Rules  comprifing  ard 

difeovering  the  Nature,  Method,  and  Manner  ot  pre- 
paring 
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paring  ail  Sorts  of  Food  ufed  in  this  Nation/’  This 
was  publifhed,  corrected  and  enlarged,  by  Chriftopher 
Bennet,  of  London,  1655,  4to.  It  is  a curious  and 
entertaining  work,  as  well  on  account  of  the  nume- 
rous anecdotes  and  obfervations  quoted  from  the  an- 
cients, as  the  information  contained  in  it  refpecling 
the  diet  ufed  in  this  country  at  the  time  he  wrote.  As 
to  the  pradtical  part  of  it,  though  there  are  many  good 
rules  and  maxims  derived  from  experience,  yet  the 
want  of  juft  principles,  by  which  to  eftimate  the  na- 
ture of  different  kinds  of  food,  a defedt  common  to 
almoft  all  dietiffs,  and  credulity  with  refpedt  to  fadts 
related  by  old  writers,  render  his  reafonings  of  little 
value.  Several  curious  obfervations  in  natural  hiftory 
are  interfperfed  in  his  enumeration  of  the  feveral  arti- 
cles of  diet,  and  our  learned  phyfician  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  more  particularly  as  a naturalift,  by  enlarg- 
ing and  finifhing,  with  great  labour  and  expence, 
a work,  entitled,  <c  Infedtorum  five  minimorum  Ani- 
malium  Theatrum  olim  ab  Eclw.  Wottono,  Conrado 
Gefnero,  Thomaque  Penno,  inchoatum.”  This  he 
left  behind  him  in  MS.  and  it  was  publifhecL  in  Lon- 
; don,  in  1634,  by  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne,  into  whofe 
!<  hands  it  fell  by  means  of  one  Darnel,  who  had  been 
i Moufet’s  apothecary.  Some  impcrfedl  copies  of  it, 
however,  had  been  printed  by  Laur.  Scholzius,  in 
1598.  It  was  tranflated  into  Englifh,  and  publifhed 
in  1658.  Haller,  in  his  notes  on  Boerhaave’s  Meth. 
Stud.  Med.  fpeaks  thus  of  this  work  : *c  Pro  fua  aetate 
l <c  fads  copiofus,  fpecies  multiplicavit,  receptis  varieta- 
I i(  tibus,  icones  dedit  fads  bonas,  deferiptiones  nimisphi- 
“ lologicas,  neque  copiofas  fatis,  fabularumjugumnon 
TJ c<  excuffit,  minime  tamen  fua  laude  fraudandus,  et 
I w Entomolagorum  anteSwammerdamium  princeps.” 


Sir 
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Sir  Theod.  Mayerne  complains  much,  in  an  epiflfe 
prefixed  to  this  work,  of  the  great  difficulty  he  found 
in  getting  a printer  to  undertaken ; feveral  in  various 
countries  having  refufed  his  offer.  Vide  AikinV 
Biographical  Memoirs  of  Medicine,”  p.  168,  &c. 

MGSGRAVR 

An  Englifti  Phyfician  and  Antiquary, 

Wasdefc'ended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Weftmore- 
land,  but  born  at  Charlton  Mufgrave,  in  Somerfet- 
fhire,  in  1657*  Being  educated,  as  is  fuppofed,  at 
Wykeharrds  fchool,  near  Winchefter,  he  became,  in 
1675,  a probationer  fellow  of  New  College,  in  Ox- 
ford, He  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  in 
168  2,  but  afterwards  entered  upon  the  ftudyof  phyfic* 
He  diftinguiffied  himfelf  greatly  by  his  knowledge  of 
his  profefiion,  and  in  natural  philofophy,  and  was 
eledted  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety.  He  was  made  fe- 
cretary  to  it  in  16S4,  in  which  quality  he  continued 
and  pubfifbed  the  <c  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,”  from 
No.  167  toNo.  178,  inclu five;  and  feveral  curious ob- 
fervations,  which  occnred  to  him  in  the  courfe  of  his 
profefiion,  he  caufed  to  be  inferted  at  different  times 
in  that  collection*  He  took  his  degrees  in  phyfic  in 
1685  and  1689,  and  was  afterwards  admitted  fellow 
of  the  college  of  phyficians  in  London.  In  1691,  he 
went  and  fettled  in  the  city  of  Exeter,  where  he  exer- 
cifed  his  profefiion  a long  time  with  great  reputation 
and  fuccefs.  lie  died  December  23,  1721. 

Being  a man  of  very  extenfive  learning,  he  com- 
pofed  at  his  leifure  hours  feveral  curious  works,  as 
1.  “ De  Arthritide  fymptomatica  Differtatio,  1703,” 
8 vo.  2.  <c  De  Arthritide  anomala,  five  interna,  Dii- 
fertatio,  *707,”  8vo.  Of  thefe  two  books,  one  upon 
the  regular,  the  other  upon  the  irregular  or  inward 

gout* 
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gout,  he  gave- an  account  in  the  cc  Philofophical  T ranf- 
aftions.”  3.  “ Julii  Vitalis  Epitaphium  ; cum  Com- 
mentario,  17.11,”  8vo.  Walter  Moyle,  efq.  com- 
pliments in  high  ftrains  his  Commentary  upon  this 
Epitaph  of  Julius  Vitalis,  found  in  1708,  near  Bath- 
4.  cc  De  Legionibus  Epiftola.”  This  letter  concern-1 
ing  the  Roman  legions  was  addreffed  to  Sir  Hans 
Sloane.  5.  “ De  Aquilis  Romanis  epiftola,”  1 7 1 j, 
8 vo.  This  concerning  the  Roman  Eagles  was  addreffed 
to  Gilbert  Cuper,  conful  of  Deventer,  who  had  af- 
firmed that  they  were  of  maffy  gold  or  filver  ; while 
Musgrave  maintained,  that  they  were  only  plated 
over.  Moyle  confirms  this  I aft  opinion  by  feveral  ar- 
guments. 6.  cc  Infcriptio  Terraconenfis,  cum  Com- 
merltario.’,  7.  tc  Geta  Britannicus,  Accedit  Domus 
Severianse  Synopfis  chronologica;  & de  Icuncula quon- 
dam M.  Regis  iElfridi  Differtatio,  1715,”  8vo.  that 
is,  cc  Obfervations  upon  a Fragment  of  an  Equeftrian 
ftone  Statue,  found  near  Bath,  which  Musgrave  be- 
lieves to  have  been  fet  up  in  honour  of  Geta,  after  his 
arrival  in  Britain,  together  with  a chronological  Synop- 
fis of  the  Family  of  Severus ; and  a Differtation  upon 
a piece  of  Saxon  Antiquity  found  at  Athelney,  in  So- 
merfetfhire,  being  King  Alfred  the  Great's  Amulet.” 
Moyle  thanks  our  author  for  a prefent  of  this  book, 
which  he  had  perufed  in  manufcript ; and  fent  him 
feveral  curious  remarks  upon  it.  8.  cc  Belgium  Bri- 
tannicum  ; that  is,  an  Account  of  that  Part  of  South 

s*  * 

Britain,  which  was  anciently  inhabited  by  a People 
called  Belgse,  and  now  comprehends  Hampfhire,  Wilt- 
fhire,  and  Somerfetlhire.”  The  title  of  this  book  is, 
“ Belgium  Britannicum,  in  quo  illius  Limites,  Fluvii, 
Urbes,  Vise  Militates,  Populus,  Lingua,  Dii,  Mo- 
numenta,  aliaque  permulta  clarius  et  uberius  exponun- 
t“Ur,  1719/’  Svo,  It  is  divided  into  nineteen  chap- 
ters 5 
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ters  ; and  there  is  prefixed  a differtation,  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  prove,  that  Britain  was  formerly  a pe- 
ninfula,  and  joined  to  France,  about  Calais.  The 
whole  is  adorned  and  illuftrated  with  thirteen  copper- 
plates, curioufly  engraved.  Moyle  fpeaks  handfomely 
of  this  book  in  a letter  to  the  author.  <c  Your  book/' 
fays  he,  “ which  I have  long  waited  for,  is  at  laft 
<c  come  to  hand.  I have  read  it  over  with  a world  of 
*c  pleafure,  and  dare  venture  to  pronounce  it  every  way 
<c  worthy  of  the  great  reputation  of  the  author.  Not 
fC  only  your  own  country,  but  all  the  commonwealth 
<£  of  letters,  are  obliged  to  your  learned  labours  on  this 
“ fubjefr,  by  which  you  have  preferved  from  oblivion 
®c  fo  many  valuable  monuments  of  antiquity.”  '’fide 
Athen.  Oxon.”  vol.  ii.  <c  Pofthumous  Works,” 
vol.  i,  p.  192,  edit.  1726.  “ Ditto,”  p.  210,  &c. 

p.  223,  &c.  p.  255,  &c. 

MY  REPS  US  (Nicholas) 

A Native  and  Phyfician  of  Alexandria, 

« 

Who  colle&ed  the  various  compound  medicines  feat- 
ured through  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Arabic 
writers.  1 his  he  accomplifhed  before  the  fourteenth 
century:  neverthelefs  his  <f  Pharmacopoeia”  was  long 
attended  to  in  Europe.  It  was  written  originally  in 
barbarous  Greek,  but  tranflated  into  Latin  by  Leonard 
Fufch,  ,and  called  “ Opus  Medicamentorum.”  Of 
this  work  there  have  been  many  editions,  of  which  the 
bed  was  publifhed  by  Hartman  Beverus,  at  Nurern^ 
berg,  in  1658. 
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N A U D E (Gabriel) 

Was  defcended  of  a reputable  family,  and  born  at 
Paris,  Feb.  12,  1600.  His  parents,  obferving  his 
Fondnefs  for  reading,  and  inclination  to  letters,  refolved 
to  humour  his  genius,  and  accordingly  fent  him  to 
a religious  community  to  learn  the  firfb  rudiments  of 
grammar,  and  the  principles  of  chriftianity.  Thence 
he  was  removed  to  the  univerfity,  where  he  /applied 
himfelf  with  great  fuccefs  to  claffical  learning  ; and 
having  learned  philofophy  was  created  matter  of  arts 
very  young.  As  foon  as  he  had  finifhed  his  courle  in 
philofophy,  he  remained  fome  time  at  a ttand  what 
profefhon  to  choofe,  being  advifed  by  his  friends  to 
divinity;  but  his  inclination  being  more  turned  to  phyfic, 
he  fixed  at  length  upon  that  faculty.  However,  this 
choice  did  not  hinder  him  from  indulging  his  genius  in 
other  branches  of  learning ; in  reality,  the  plan  of  his 
ttudies  was  very  extenfive,  fuited  to  his  comprehen- 
five  talents  and  indefatigable  induftry  ; and  he  foon  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  therein  fo  much,  that  Henry  de 
Mefmes,  prefident  a mortier,  hearing  his  character, 
made  him  keeper  of  his  library,  and  took  him  into  his 
family.  Naude  was  the  more  pleafed  with  this  pott, 
as  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  general 
tafte  for  books,  and  at  the  fame  time  furnifhed  him 
both  with  means  and  leifure,  to  improve  himfelf  as  he 
could  witti  in  the  fcience,  which  he  had  embraced  in  par- 
ticular. Fie  quitted  it  in  1626,  in  order  to  go  to 
Padua,  to  perfed:  himfelf  therein ; but  he  did  not  con- 
tinue long  in  that  univerfity,  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  his  domeftic  affairs,  calling  him  back  to  Paris  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  year. 
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In  16283  the  faculty  of  phyfic  appointed  him  to 
make  the  cuftomary  difcourfe  on  the  reception  of  li- 
centiates ; which  performance  entirely  anfwered  their 
expectations  from  him,  and  was  made  public.  In 
1631,  cardinal  Bagni  made  him  his  librarian  and  Latin 
fecretarv,  and  carried  him  with  him  to  Rome  in  the 
fpring  ot  that  year.  Naltde  continued  in  this  fervice 
till  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  which  happened  July 
24,  1641  ; and  in  the  interim  made  an  excurfien  to 
Padua,  to  take  his  doClor  of  phyfic’s  degree,  in  order 
to  fupport  with  a better  grace  the  quality  with  which 
he  had  been  honoured  by  Lewis  XIII,  who  had  made 
him  his  phyfician.  The  ceremony  of  this  appoint- 
ment was  performed  March  25,  1633,  and  we  have 
the  fpeech  he  pronounced  on  the  occafion.  After  the 
death  of  his  patron,  he  had  thoughts  of  returning  to 
France,  but  was  detained  in  Italy  by  ieveral  advanta- 
geous offers  made  to  him  by  perfons  of  confideration 
in  that  country.  Among  thefe  he  preferred  thofe  of 
cardinal  Barberini,  and  clofed  with  his  eminence.  How- 
ever, as  foon  as  cardinal  Richelieu  fent  for  him  to  be 
his  librarian,  he  immediately  returned  to  Paris ; but  he 
happened  not  to  be  long  in  the  fervice  of  the  prime 
minifter,  if  4t  be  true  that  he  arrived  at  Paris  in  March 
1642,  fince  cardinal  Richelieu  died  in  December  fol- 
lowing ; however,  hie  fucceeded  to  the  like  poff  under 
Mazarine,  for  whom  he  formed  a very  rich  library, 
which  he  railed  from  the  firll  volume,  in  the  ipace  of 
fcven  years,  to  the  number  of  40,000. 

PI  is  defign  was  nearly  completed,  before  the  cardi- 
nal gave  him  two  fmall  benefices,  a canonry  of  Verdun^ 
and  the  priory  of  Artege,  in  the  Limofin  ; and  we 
know  how  much  this  want  of  generofity  affebled  him, 
from  a letter  of  Patin  to  Charles  Spon,  dated  March 
2 2d,  1648,  where  he  writes  thus  of  cur  librarian: 
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rc  I have  feen  one  thing  in  him  which  I am  very  forry 
<c  for  ; efpecially  as  I have  known  him  all  along  hitherto 
“ at  a great  diftance  from  fuch  a difpofition  ; it  is.  that 
“ he  begins  to  complain  of  his  fortune,  and  of  his 
tc  mailer’s  avarice,  from  whom  he  had  never  received 
“ any  more  than  1,200  livres  a year  in  benefices ; not 
cf  forbearing  to  declare,  that  his  life  was  facrificed  for 
“ too  fmall  a matter.  fC  I think,”  continues  Patin, 
“ what  grieves  him  is,  the  apprehenfion  of  dying  be- 
c(  fore  he  has  raifcd  fomething  for  his  brothers  and 
<f  nephews,  of  whom  he  has  a great  number,”  How- 
everthatbe,  Naude  had  the  grief  to  fee  this  library, 
which  he  had  colle6ted  with  fo  much  pains  and  care, 
totally  difperfed.  Upon  the  difgrace  of  Mazarine  it 
was  fold;  and  Patin,  in  a letter  of  March  5,  1651, 
obferves,  that  Naude  had  bought  all  the  books  in 
| phyfic  for  3,500  livres.  Chriftina,  queen  of  Sweden, 
who  fee  herfelf  to  draw  into  her  dominions  all  the  li- 
terati of  Europe,  procured  a propofal  to  be  made  to 
Naude  of  being  her  library  keeper;  and  as  he  was 
then  out  of  all  employ,  he  accepted  the  propofal  and 
went  to  Cofs.  But  he  foon  grew  out  of  humour  with 
■ his  refidence  in  Sweden  ; the  manners  of  the  people, 
fo  very  different  from  his,  gave  him  great  difguft;  and 
I feeing  France  become  more  quiet  than  it  had  been,  he 
j refolved  to  return.  Accordingly  he  quitted  Sweden, 
i loaded  with  prefents  from  the  queen,  and  feveral  per- 
sons of  diftinftion;  but  the  fatigue  of  the  journey 
I threw  him  into  a fever,  which  obliged  him  to  ftop  at 
! Abbeville,  and  he  died  there,  July  29,  1653. 

As  to  his  charadler,  he  was  very  prudent  and  regular 
in  his  conduct,  fober,  never  drinking  any  thing  but 
r water.  Study  was  his  principal  occupation,  and  he 
was  indeed  a true  u helluo  librorum  fo  that  he  un- 
■)  derftood  them  perfectly  well.  He  fpoke  his  mind  with 
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great  freedom,  and  that  freedom  fotmetimes  fnewed  itfelf 
upon  religious  fubjefts,  in  fuch  a manner  as  might  have 
occafioned  fome  difadvantageous  thoughts  of  him  ; but 
the  chriftian  fentiments,  in  which  he  died*  left  room  to 
believe,  that  his  heart  was  never  corrupted,  and  had 
no  fhare  in  the  free  expreffions  which  occafionaliy  ef- 
caped  from  him,  efpecially  in  the  philofophical  raille- 
ries which  palled  fometimes  between  him,  Guy  Pajjn, 
and  GaffcndL  He  wrote  a great  number  of  books, 
a catalogue  of  which  may  be  feen  in  Niceror/s  Me* 
moires,  tom.  ix.  Voltaire  fays,  that  “ of  all  his  books 
cc  the  c Apologie  des  grands  Homines  accufes  de  Ma- 
tc  gie/  is  alrnoll  the  only  one  which  continues  to  be 
“ read.”  Ellai  fur  l’Hiftoire,  tom.  vii.  &vo. 

NIC  ANDER  (of  Colophon)  { 

A celebrated  Grammarian,  Poet,  and  Phyfician,  who  fkmrilhed 
about  the  160th  Olympiad,  and  140  years  before  Chrift,  in  the 
Reign  of  Attalus ; or,  according  to  fome,  in  the  time  of  Ptole- 
my Philadelphia. 

Suidas  tells  us,  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Xenophon  of 
Colophon,  a town  in  Ionia;  and  obferves,  that,  ac- 
cording to  others,  he  was  a native  of  CEtolra  ; but  if 
wre  may  indeed  believe  Nicander  himfelf,  he  was  born 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at 
Claros,  a little  town  in  Ionia,  near  Colophon  ; yet  the 
name  of  his  father  was  Damphaeus.  Many  writings 
are  aferibed  to  him,  of  which  the  following  only  re- 
main : one  entitled,  a Theriaca,”  deferibing  in  verfe 
the  accidents  which  attend  wounds  made  by  venemous 
beafts,  adding  the  proper  remedies  to  them.  ' An-  | 
other,  <c  Alexipharmaca,”  wherein  he  treats  of  poifons 
and  their  antidotes.  Demetrius  Phalareus,  Theon,  ! 
Plutarch,  and  Diphilus  of  Laodicea,  wrote  commen- 
taries upon  the  firft,  and  we  have  ft  ill  extant  very 
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learned  Greek  “ Scholia”  upon  both,  the  author  of 
which  is  unknown,  though  Vofiius  imagines  they  were 
made  by  Diphilus  juft  mentioned.  He  wrote  other 
pieces  of  the  fame  kind,  as  w Ophiaca,”  upon  fer- 
pents ; and  u Hyacinthia,”  being  a colledion  of  re- 
medies. He  wrote  alfo  a commentary  upon  the  cc  Prog- 
noses of  Hippocrates,5’  in  verfe.  The  fcholiaft  of 
Nicander  cites  the  two  firft  of  thefe,  and  Suidas  men- 
tions two  others.  Athenams  alfo  cites,  in  feveral  places, 
fome  poetical  works  of  our  author  upon  agriculture, 
called  his  “ Georgies,”  which  were  known  alfo  to 
Curio,  together  with  another  poem  upon  Beu.  Be- 
fide  thefe,  he  wrote  five  books  of  “ Metamorphofes,” 
which  Ovid  took  for  his  pattern.  Some  verfes  of  this 
work  are  copied  by  Tzetzes,  and  the  c<  Metamor- 
phofes” of  Antonius  Liberalis  were  apparently  taken 
from  thofe  of  Nicander,  who  muft  have  had  a very 
fertile  genius,  fince  he  compofed  alfo  feveral  hiftori- 
cal  works ; for  inftance,  <c  The  Hiftory  of  Colophon,” 
his  birth-place,  is  cited  byAthen^us;  and  as  he  palled 
a great  part  of  his  life  in  CEtolia,  that  country  mericed 
his  attention,  as  appears  by  the  ancients,  who  frequent- 
ly make  mention  of  his  u CEtolics.”  He  laftly  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  write  <c  A Hiftory  and  Defcription 
of  Europe  in  general.”  Pie  was  undoubtedly  an  au- 
thor of  great  merit,  and  well  deferves  thofe  eulogiums, 
which  are  given  of  him  in  fome  epigrams  in  the 
“ Anthologia.” 

T his  Nicander  has  frequentlybeenconfounded  with 
Nicander  the  grammarian,  of  Thyatira,  by  Stephanus 
Byzantius  j and  Voftius,  in  giving  the  titles  of  the 
books  written  by  both  thefe  Nicanders,  does  not 
diftinguifh  them  at  firft,  though  he  grants  at  laft,  thap 
they  could  not  be  all  done  by  the  fame  Nicanper. 
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NICHOLLS  (Frank) 

Was  born  in  London,  in  the  year  1699.  His  father 
was  a barrider  at  law ; both  his  parents  were  of  good 
families  in  Cornwall ; they  had  two  other  fons  and  a 
daughter;  the  elded  fon  William  was  bred  a mer- 
chant, but  never  purfuea  bufinefs ; the  youngeft  fon 
and  daughter  died  in  their  infancy. 

Frank,  after  receiving  the  fir  ft:  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  a private  fchool  in  the  country,  where  his 
docility  and  fweetnefs  of  temper  equally  endeared  him 
to  his  mader  and  fchool-frllows,  was  in  a few  years  re- 
moved to  Weftmi  niter,  and  thence  to  Oxford,  where  ' 
he  was  admitted  a commoner  of  Exeter  college,  under 
the  tuition  of  Mr.  John  Haviland,  in  1714.  There 
he  applied  himfelf  to  all  the  ufual  academical  exer- 
cifes  with  great  afiiduity  ; but  particularly  to  natural 
philofcphy  and  polite  literature,  the  fruits  of  which 
were  mod  confpicuous  in  his  fubfequent  lectures  on 
phyliology.  After  reading  a few  books  on  anatomy, 
in  order  to  perfect  himfelf  in  that  necedary  branch  of 
medicine,  he  engaged  in  diiTedtions,  and  devoted  him- 
felf to  the  dudy  of  nature,  perfectly  free  and  unbiafled 
by  the  opinions  of  others. 

On  his  being  chofen  reader  of  anatomy  in  the  uni- 
verfity,  he  employed  his  utmod  attention  to  elevate 
and  illudrate  a fcience,  which  in  this  country  had  been 
long  depreded  and  negledted ; and  by  quitting  the 
beaten  track  of  former  le&urers,  and  minutely  invefti- 
gating  the  texture  of  every  bowel,  the  nature  and 
order  of  every  veflfel,  &c.  he  gained  a high  and  juft 
reputation.  Fie  did  not  then  refide  at  Oxford ; but 
when  he  had  finiflied  his  lectures,  ufed  to  repair  to 
London,  the  place  of  his  abode,  and  where  he  had 

determined  to  fettle.  He  haq  once  an  intention  of  fix- 
ing I 
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ing  in  Cornwall,  and  for  a fhort  time  pra&ifed  there 
with  great  reputation  ; but  being  loon  wearied  with  the 
practice  of  his  profefllon  in  the  country,  he  returned 
to  London,  bringing  back  with  him  a great  in  fight, 
acquired  by  diligent  obfervation  into  the  nature  of  the 
miliary  fever,  which  was  attended  with  the  moil  lalu- 
tary  effects  in  his  fubfequent  practice  in  London. 
About  this  time  he  refolved  to  vifit  the  Continent, 
partly  with  a view  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of 
men,  manners,  and  languages  ; but  chiefly  to  acquaint 
himfelf  with  the  opinions  of  foreign  natural-ills  on  his 
favourite  ftudy.  At  Paris,  by  converfing  freely  with 
the  learned,  he  foon  recommended  himfelf  to  their  no- 
tice and  efteem.  Window’s  was  the  only  good  fyftem 
of  phyflology  at  that  time  known  in  France,  and  Mor- 
gagni’s, and  Santorini’s  of  Venice,  in  Italy,  which 

country  alfo  Dr.  Nicholls  foon  after  vifited. 

0 

On  his  return  to  England  he  repeated  his  phyfio- 
logical  lectures  in  London,  which  were  much  frequent- 
ed, not  only  by  ftudents  from  both  univerfities,  but 
alfo  by  many  furgeons,  apothecaries,  and  others.  Soon 
after,  his  new  and  fuccefsfu!  treatment  of  the  miliary 
fever,  then  very  prevalent  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
England,  added  much  to  his  reputation.  In  1725, 
at  a meeting  of  die  royal  fociety,  he  gave  his  opinion 
on  the  nature  of  aneurifms,  in  which  he  diflented 
from  Dr.  Freind  in  his  u Hiftory  of  Phyfic.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1728,  he  was  chofen 
a fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,  to  which  he  afterwards 
communicated  the  description  of  an  uncommon  dif- 
order,  publiflied  in  the  Tranfafitions,  viz.  the  pulmo- 
nary vein  coughed  up  by  an  afthmatic  perfon.  He 
alfo  made  obfervations  on  a treatife  by  Helvetius,  at 
Paris,  on  the  lungs.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
£729,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Oxford.  Upon 
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his  return  to  London,  he  underwent  an  examination 
by  the  prefident  and  cenfors  of  the  royal  college  of 
phyficians,  previous  to  his  being  admitted  a candidate, 
which  every  pradlitioner  muft  be  a year  before  he  can 
be  chofen  fellow.  Dr.  Nicholls  was  chofen  into  the 
college  in  17 32,  and  two  years  after,  being  eledled 
Gulftonian  ledlurer  of  pathology,  he  made  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  heart,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the 
fubjedlof  his  ledlures.  In  1736,  at  the  requeft  of  the 
prefident,  he  again  read  the  Gulftonian  ledlures,  tak- 
ing for  his  fubjecl  thofe  parts  of  the  human  body  which 
ferve  for  the  fecretion  and  difcharge  of  the  urine,  and 
the  caufes,  fymptoms,  and  cure  of  the  difeafes  oc^ 
caftoned  by  the  Hone.  Tn  1739,  he  delivered  thean- 
niverfary  and  Harveian  oration.  In  1743,  he  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Mead,  by 
whom  he  had  live  children,  two  of  whom  died  young. 

In  1748,  Dr.  Nicholls  undertook  the  office  of 
chirurgical  ledlurer,  beginning  with  a learned  and  ele- 
gant diffiertation  on  the  Anima  Medica.  About  this 
time,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Coningham,  one  of 
the  eledls  of  the  college,  Dr.  Abraham  Hall  was  chofen 
to  fucced  him  in  preference  to  Dr.  Nicholls,  without 
any  apparent reafon,  though  DilNicholls  was  his  fenior. 
With  a juft  refentment  he  immediately  refigned  the  office 
of  chirurgical  ledlurer,  and  never  afterwards  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  fellows,  except  when  bufinefs  of 
the  utmoft  importance  was  in  agitation.  In  1751, 
he  took  forne  revenge  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  en- 
titled, (C  The  Petition  of  the  unborn  Babes,  to  the 
Cenfors  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians  of  Lon- 
don,” in  which  Dr.  Nefb  itt,  Dr.  Maule,  Dr.  Barrowby 
principally,  and  Sir  William  Browne,  Sir  Edward 
Hulfe,  and  the  Scots,  are  incidentally  the 
fatire. 

In  1 753,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  his 
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94th  year,  Dr.  Nicholls  was  appointed  to  lucceed 
him  as  one  of  the  king’s  phyficians,  and  held  that 
office  until  the  death  of  his  royal  mailer,  in  1760, 
when  the  moll  fkilful  were  fuperfeded  to  make  way 
for  one  who  was  not  long  before  an  army  furgeon  of 
the  lowed  order.  By  this  exchange  the  upftart  rofe  to 
dignity  and  honour. 

Quales  ex  humili  magna  faftidia  r'erum 
Extollit  quoties  voluit  fortana  jocari. 

1 ' . 

The  offer  of  a penfion,  which  it  was  fuggefted  he 
might  have  if  he  afked  it,  Dr.  Nicholls  rejected 
with  difdain. 

In  177 2,  to  a fecond  edition  of  his  treatife  (C  Be 

Anima  Medica,”  he  added  a differtation,  cc  De  Motu 

\ 

Cordis  et  Sanguinis  in  Homine  nato  et  non  nato,”  in- 
fcribed  to  his  learned  friend  and  coadjutor  the  late 
Dr.  Lawrence.  /Tired  at  length  of  London,  and  alfo 
wifhingro  fuperintend  the  education  of  his  fon  at  Ox- 
ford, he  removed  thither,  as  he  had  fpent  mod  agree- 
ably fome  years  of  his  youth  at  that  place.  But  when 
the  dudy  of  the  law  recalled  Mr.  Nicholls  to  Lon- 
don, the  do£lor  took  a houfe  at  Eplom,  where  he 
paffed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a literary  retirement, 
not  inattentive  to  natural  philofophy,  efpccially  grain, 
and  the  improvement  of  barren  foils ; and  contemplat- 
ing with  admiration  the  internal  nature  of  plants,  as 
taught  by  Linnaeus.  1 lis  conditution  never  was  ro- 
bud  i in  his  youth  at  Oxford,  he  was  with  difficulty 
recovered  from  a dangerous  fever,  by  Drs.  Frampton 
and  Frewen,  and  afterwards  at  London  he  had  often 
beenafflidled  with  a catarrh,  and  an  inveterate  afthima- 
tic  cough,  which,  returning  with  great  violence  in  die 
year  1778,  deprived  the  world  of  this  valuable  man, 
on  January  7,  in  his  8cth  year,  Vide  <f  Gentleman’s 
Magazine,”  anno  1778,  &c. 
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NONNIUS  (Lewis) 

- ) . 

A learned  Phyfician  at  Antwerp  in  the  17th  Century. 

The  author  of  a treatife,  entitled,  <c  Dieteticon,  five 
de  Re  cabana,”  containing  feveral  remarks  conducive 
to  the  illuftration  of  feme  of  the  Latin  Roman  poets, 
particularly  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Perfius,  in  paflages 
relating  to  the  luxury  of  the  old  Roman  tables.  He 
renewed  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  phyficians,  who 
have  written  <c  De  Salubri  Pifcium  Alimento,”  or  the 
Wholefomenefs  of  a Fifh  Diet : and  endeavoured  to 
fhew,  that,  according  to  them,  fifh  is  a proper  aliment 
for  feclentary  perfons,  for  the  aged,  fick,  and  fuch  as 
are  of  a weakly  conflitution.  In  this  work  Nonnius 
complains  of  the  Arabians,  who,  in  tranflating  the 
Greek  phyficians,  have  omitted  all  paflages  relating  to 
fifh.  Nonnius  printed alfo  a very  large  commentary, 
in  1620,  upon  the  Greek  medals  5 as  alfo  thofe  of 
Julius  Ctefar,  Auguftus,  and  Tiberius,  which  had  been 
engraved  about  fifty-five  years  before  by  Golazius, 
and  published  at  that  time  by  James  de  Bye,  another 
celebrated  engraver.  Beflde  tnefe  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing': 

1.  <c  Hifpania ; feu  de  Opgidis  Fluminibufque 
Hifpaniae.” 

2 . (C  Icthyophagia  ; feu  de  Ufu  Pifcigm.”  ' 

3.  “ Epicasdium  Lipiiae.” 

1 

NOSTRADAMUS  (Michael)  I 

An  able  Phyfician  and  celebrated  Aftrologer,  delcended  of  a noble 
Family  in  Provence,  and  born  December  14,  1503,  at  St.  Remy, 
in  the  Diocde  of  Avignon. 

Flis  father  was  a notary  public,  and  his  grandfather  a 
phyfician.  The  latter  gave  him  fome  knowledge  of 
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the  mathematics ; he  afterwards  completed  his  courfes 
of  humanity  and  philofophy  at  Avignon  ; and  going 
thence  to  Montpellier,  he  applied  himfelf  to  phyfic 
tLere,  till,  'being  forced  away  by  the  plague  in  1522, 
he  took  his  route  towards  Thouloufe,  and  palled  on 
till  he  arrived  at  Bourdeaux.  This  courfe  held  him 
five  years,  and  in  it  he  undertook  all  fuch  patients  as 
were  willing  to  put  themfelves  under  his  care.  After 
this  he  returned  to  Montpellier,  was  created  dodlor  of 
his  faculty  in  1529,  and  then  revifited  the  fame  places 
where  he  had  p radii  fed  phyfic  before. 

At  A gen  he  contradled  an  acquaintance  with  Julius 
Caefar  Scaliger,  which  induced  him  to  make  fome  (lay 
in  that  town,  and  there  he  entered  into  the  ftate  of 
matrimony  ; but  having  buried  his  wife,  and  two 
children  which  fhe  brought  him,  he  quitted  A gen  after 
a refidence  of  about  four  years.  He  returned  into 
Provence,  and  fixed  himfelf  firft  at  Marfeilles : but  his 
friends  having  provided  an  advantageous  match  for 
him  at  Salon,  he  went  thither  about  1544.  The 
lady’s  name  was  Anne  Pouflart,  with  whom  he  entered 
into  a fecond  marriage,  and  by  whom  Jie  had  feveral 
children. 

In  1546,  Aix  being  afflidled  with  the  plague,  he* 
went  thither  at  the  folicitation  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
was  ot  great  fervice,  particularly  by  a powder  of  his 
own  invention ; fo  that  the  town,  in  gratitude,  gave 
him  a confiderable  penfion  for  feveral  years  after  the 
contagion  had  ceafed.  In  1547,  the  city  of  Lyons 
being  vifited  with  the  lame  fatal  difeafe,  had  recourfe 
to  our  phyfician  : accordingly  he  went  thither  alfo,  and 
afterwards  returning  to  Salon,  happened  to  be  much 
lefs  eftcemed  there  than  elfewhere. 

The  little  fatisfaclion  he  met  with,  made  him  relblvc 
upon  a more  retired  life ; and  he  made  ufe  of  the 
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leifure,  with  which  that  refolution  furnifhed  him,  to 
apply  himfelf  to  his  ftudies.  He  had  a long  time  fol- 
lowed the  trade  of  a conjuror  occafionally,  and  now  he 
began  to  think  himfelf  infpired,  and  miraculoufly  illu- 
minated with  a profpetft  into  futurity.  As  fad  as  thefe 
illuminations  had  difcovered  to  him  any  future  event, 
he  entered  it  in  writing  in  fimple  profe ; but,  as  he 
declared  himfelf,  by  enigmatical  fentences.  On  re- 
vifing  them  afterwards,  he  thought  the  fentences  would 
appear  more  refpedtable,  and  would  favour  more  of  a 
prophetic  fpirit,  if  they  were  exprefied  in  verfe.  This 
opinion  determined  him  to  throw  them  all  into  qua- 
trains, and  he  afterwards  arranged  them  into  centuries. 
When  this  was  done,  he  did  not  dare  to  bring  into 
public  light  a work  of  this  nature;  on  the  other  hand 
he  faw,  that  the  time  of  many  events  foretold  in  his 
quatrains  was  very  near  at  hand  : upon  which  account 
he  refolved  to  print  them,  as  he  did,  with  a dedica- 
tion to  his  fon  CaTar,  an  infant  only  fome  months  old,  i 
in  -the  form  of  a letter  or  preface,  dated  March  1, 
2555.  This  firft  edition,  which  is  included  in  three 
centuries,  was  printed  by  Rigault  at  Lyons.  He  pre- 
fixed his  name  in  Latin,  but  gave  to  his  fon  Caefar  the 
name  as  it  is  pronounced,  Notredame. 

The  public  v7ere  divided  in  their  lentiments  of  this  S 
work  : many  looked  upon  the  author  as  a fimple  vifi- 
onary  ; while  he  was  accufed  of  the  black  art,  or  black 
magic,  by  others,  and  treated  as  an  impious  perfon, 
who  held  a commerce  with  the  devil.  At  the  fame 
time  there  were  not  wanting  fucn,  and  thofe  in  great 
numbers,  who  believed  him  to  be  really  and  truly  en- 
dued with  the  fupernatural  gift  of  prophecy.  Some 
alfo  were  found,  wjho  remained  in  fufpenfe,  and  re- 
frained from  giving  any  judgement  at  all  upon  the 
point.  Henry  the  fecond,  and  queen  Catharine  of  .j 
• ' * ' v Medicis 
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Medicis  his  mother,  were,  however,  refolved  to  fee 
our  prophet;  and  receiving  orders  to  that  effedt,  he 
immediately  repaired  to  Paris.  He  was  very  graci- 
oufiy  received  at  court,  and,  befide  the  extraordinary 
refpedl  that  was  paid  to  him,  received  a prefent  of  two 
hundred  crowns.  He  was  fent  afterwards  to  Blois,  to 
make  a vifit  to  his  majefty’s  children  there,  and  report 
what  he  fhould  be  able  to  difcover  of  their  deftinies. 
No  doubt  he  exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  on  the  oc- 
cafion  ; but  what  his  fentence  was  is  not  known  ; it 
is  certain,  however,  he  returned  to  Salon  Iqaded  with 
honours  and  innumerable  prefents.  Animated  with 
fuccefs,  he  augmented  his  work  from  feven  hundred 
quatrains  to  the  number  of  a complete  thoufand,  and 
publifhed  it  with  a dedication  to  the  king  in  1558. 
That  prince  dying  the  next  year  of  a wound,  which  he 
had  received  at  a tournament,  the  book  of  our  pro- 
phet was  immediately  confulted,  and  this  unfortunate 
event  was  found  to  be  foretold  in  the  thirty -fifth  qua- 
train of  the  firft  century  *.  So  remarkable  a predic- 
tion gave  new  wings  to  his  fame,  and  he  was  honoured 
fhortly  after  with  a vifit  from  Emanuel  duke  of  Savoy, 
and  the  princefs  Margaret  of  France,  his  confort. 

From  this  time  Nostradamus  found  himfelf  even 
overburdened  with  vifitors,  and  his  fame  made  every 
day  new  acquifitions.  Charles  the  ninth,  coming  to 
Salon,  was  eager  above  all  things  to  have  a fight  of. 
him.  Nostradamus,  who  then  was  in  waiting  as  one 
of  the  retinue  of  the  magiflrates,  being  inftantly  pre- 
fented  to  his  majefly,  complained  of  the  little  efteem 


# The  lines  are  as  follow : 

“ Lc  lion  jcune  le  vieox  furmontera, 

“ En  champe  bellique  par  fingulier  duel, 

“ Dans  cage  d’or  les  yeux  lui  crevera, 

“ Deux  dalles  une,  puis  mourir,  mort  cruelle.” 
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his  countrymen  had  for  him  ; whereupon  the  monarch 
publicly  declared,  that  he  fhould  hold  the  enemies  of 
Nostradamus  his  own  enemies,  and  defired  to  fee  his 
children.  Nor  did  that  prince’s  favour  fcop  here ; 
in  palling,  not  long  after,  through  the  city  of  Arles, 
he  fent  for  Nostradamus,  prefented  him  with  a purfe 
of  two  hundred  crowns,  together  with  a brevet,  con- 
ftituting  him  his  phyfician  in  ordinary,  with  the  fame 
appointment  as  the  reft.  But  our  prophet  enjoyed 
thefe  honours  only  for  the  fpace  of  fixteen  months,  for 
he  died  July  2,  1566,  at  Salon. 

Belide  his  cc  Centuries,”  we  have  fome  other  pieces 
of  his  compofition.  He  left  three  fons  and  three 
daughters:  John,  his  fecond  fon,  exercifed  with  repu- 
tation the  bufinefs  of  a prodtor  in  tne  parliament  of 
Provence.  - He  wrote  the  cc  Lives  of  the  ancient  Pro- 
vencial  Poets,  called  cc  Troubadours,”  which  w;as 
printed  at  Lyons  in  *575,  8vo.  CaTar,  the  eldeft 
fon,  was  born  at  Salon  in  1555,  and  died  in  1629  : 
he  left  a “ Manufcript,  giving  an  Account  of  the  mod 
remarkable  Events  in  the  Hiftory  of  Provence,  from 
1080  to  1494,”  into  which  he  inferted  the  lives  of  the 
poets  of  that  country.  Thefe  memoirs  falling  into  the 
hands  of  his  nephew,  Csefar  Noftradamus,  gentleman 
to  the  duke  of  Guile,  he  undertook  to  complete  the 
work ; and  being  encouraged  by  the  eftates  of  the 
country,  he  carried  the  account  up  to  the  Celtic  Gauls. 
The  impreftion  was  finilhed  at  Lyons  in  1614,  and 
publifhed  under  the  title  of  <c  Chronique  de  l’Hiftoire 
de  Provence.”  The  next  fon,  Michael,  is  laid  to 
have  undertaken  the  trade  of  peeping  into  futurity  after 
the  example  of  his  father.  The  following  diftich  was 
written  upon  Nostradamus  by  Stephen  Jodelle: 

Noftra  damus,  cum  falfa  damus,  nam  fallerc  noltrum  ed  : 

“ Et  cam  falfa  damus,  nil  nili  Noitra  damus.” 
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N U C K (Anthony) 

A celebrated  Dutch  Phyfician, 

Vho  firft  praclilcd  his  profdlion  at  the  Hague,  and 
its  afterwards  profellor  of  anatomy  at  Leyden.  He 
/as  a very  experienced  and  indefatigable  anatomift. 
dis  principal  work  is,  cc  Adenographia,  Sedlographia, 
t Operationes  et  Experimenta  chirurgica,”  3 fmall 
olumes.  Lugd.  1722. 
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OBSOP^EUS  (John) 

■ German  Phyfician,  bom  at  Brettin  in  the  Palatinate,  in  1556, 

leaving  learned  the  elements  of  literature  in  his  own 
f >untry,  he  finifhed  his  education  at  Neuhaufen,  and 
the  college  of  wifdom  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  was 
{)  ftru&ed  by  Zachary  Urfinus.  After  the  death  of  the 
I rdftor,  Frederic  the  third,  he  went  to  Francfort  on  the 
I 'ain,  where  he  was  employed  in  correcting  the  preis 
l ' Wachelius,  being  well  verfed  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
ere  he  applied  himfelf  for  fix  years  to  the  ftudy  of 
yfic,  and  made  lo  great  a progrefs,  that,  palling 
rough  England  and  Holland  into  his  own  country, 
obtained  the  phyfic  profeffor's  chair  at  Heidelberg, 
hen  the  eleftor,  Frederic  the  fourth,  went  to  Ham- 
rgh,  Obsop^us  attended  him  in  the  quality  of  his 
yfician  ; but  immediately  after  his  return  to  Heidel- 
rg  was  feized  with  a fatal  diftemper,  of  which  he 
1 :d  in  1596, 
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He  pubiiflied  ieveral  pieces  of <c  Hippocrates,”  with 
the  Latin  translations  corre&ed,  and  remarks,  lie 
alio  publifhed  £C  Sibyllina  Oracula,  with  Catellios 
Verfion,  and  Remarks  by  himfelf.”  <c  Zoroaftris 
Magica,  cum  Scholiis  Plethonis  et  Pfellii.”  “ Oracula 
metrica  jovis all  printed  at  Paris  in  1607.  He  had 
a brother,  Simon  Obfopseus,  who  acquired  fome  re- 
putation in  phyfic,  but  not  fo  much  by  his  writings  as 
by  his  pradtice.  Pie  was  alio  profefTor  of  phyfic  at 
Heidelberg,  where  he  died  in  1619,  aged  44. — Vide 
Eayle  and  Voffius* 

OR  OB  IO  (Don  Balthasar) 

A famous  Spaniih  Jew, 

W as  carefully  educated  in  that  religion  by  his  parents, 
who  were  Jews,  though  they  outwardly  profefied  them- 
felves  Roman  Catholics  ; abftaining  from  the  pra&ice 
of  Judaifm  in  every  thing,  except  only  the  obfcrvation 
of  the  fad  of  expiation  in  the  month  of  Tifis  or  Sep- 
tember. Our  author  fludied  the  fcholaftic  philofophy 
as  it  is  taught  in  Spain,  and  became  fuch  an  adept  there- 
in, that  he  was  made  profefTor  of  metaphyfics  in  the 
univerfity  of  Salamanca  ; but  afterwards  applying  him- 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  he  praclifed  that  art  at 
Seville  with  fuccefs,  till,  being  accufed  of  Judaifm,  he 
was  thrown  into  the  inquifition,  and  fuffered  the  moft 
dreadful  cruelties  in  order  to  force  him  to  confefs. 

According  to  his  own  account,  he  was  put  into  a 
dark  dungeon,  fo  ftraight  that  he  could  fcarcelv  turn 
himfelf  in  it,  and  fuffered  fo  many  hardfhips,  that  his 
brain  began  to  be  difturbed.  He  talked  to  himfelf 
frequently  in  this  manner : c<  Am  I indeed  that  Don 
Balthasar  Orobio,.  who  walked  freely  about  in 
Seville,  who  was  entirely  at  eafe,  and  had  the  bld- 
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sc  fings  of  a wife  and  children  ?”  Sometimes  imagin- 
ing, that  his  paft  life  was  only  a dream,  and  that  the 
dungeon  where  he  then  lay  was  his  true  birth-place, 
and  which  to  all  appearance  would  prove  the  place  of 
his  death.  At  other  times,  as  he  had  a very  metaphy- 
fical  turn,  he  fir  ft:  formed  arguments  of  that  kind,  and 
then  refolved  them,  acting  thus  the  rhree  different  parts 
of  opponent,  relpondent,  and  moderator  at  the  fame 
time.  In  this  whimfical  way  he  diverted  tvmfelf  from 
time  to  time,  and  conftantly  denied  that  he  was  a Jew. 
After  having  appeared  twice  or  thrice  before  the  in- 
quifitors,  he  was  put  to  the  queftion,  the  manner  of 
which  he  reprefented  as  follows: 

At  the  bottom  of  a fub  erraneous  vault,  lighted 
with  two  or  three  final!  torches,  he  appeared  before 
two  perfons,  one  of  whom  was  judge  of  the  inquifition, 
and  the  other  fecretary ; who,  having  afked  him 
whether  he  would  confefs  the  truth,  protefted,  that  in 
cafe  of  a criminal’s  denial,  the  holy  office  would  not  be 
deemed  the  caufe  of  his  death,  if  he  fhould  expire  under 
the  torments,  but  that  it  mull  be  imputed  entirely  to 
his  own  obftinacy.  This  done  the  executioner  drip- 
ped off  his  clothes,  tied  his  feet  and  hands  with  a drong 
cord,  and  fat  him  upon  a little  (tool,  while  he  palled 
the  cord  through  forne  iron  buckles  which  v/eie  fixed 
in  the  wall ; then  drawing  away  the  (tool  he  remained 
hanging  by  the  cord,  which  the  executioner  dill  drew 
harder  and  harder  to  make  him  confefs,  till  a furgeon, 
who  was  prefent,  affured  the  court  of  examinanrs,  that 
he  would  not  be  able  to  bear  any  more  without  expir- 
ing. Thefe  cords,  it  will  be  imagined,  pur  him  to  ex- 
quifite  tortures,  by  cutting  into  the  flefh,  and  making 
the  blood  burd  from  under  his  nails.  As  there  was 
manifed  danger,  that  the  cords  would  tear  off  his  flefn, 
to  prevent  the  word  care  was  taken  to  gird  him  with 
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fome  bands  about  the  bread ; which,  however,  were' 
drawn  fo  extremely  tight,  that  he  would  have  run  the 
ride  of  not  being  able  to  fetch  his  breath,  if  he  had  not 
held  it  in  while  the  executioner  put  the  bands  round 
him  ; by  which  device  his  lungs  had  room  enough  to 
perform  their  functions.  In  the  fevered  extremity  of 
his  bufferings,  he  was  told  that  this  was  but  the  begin- 
ning of  his  torments,  and  that  he  would  do  well  to  con- 
fefs  before  they  proceeded  to  extremities.  Orobi o 
added  farther,  that  the  executioner  being  mounted 
upon  a fmall  ladder  to  do  his  office,  in  order  to  frighten 
him  frequently  let  it  fall  againd  the  fhin-  bones  of  his 
legs , fo  that  the  daves  being  fharp  created  exquifite 
pain. 

At  lad,  after  three  years  confinement,  finding  them- 
felves  baffled  by  his  perfeverance  in  denying  his  reli- 
gion, they  ordered  his  wounds  to  be  cured,  and  fo  dis- 
charged him.  As  foon  as  our  Jew  had  gotten  his  liberty, 
he  refolved  to  quit  the  Sp-anifb  dominions  5 and  going 
to  France,  was  made  profeffer  of  phyfic  at  Thouloufe. 
The  thefes,  which  he  made  as  candidate  for  this  place,  • 
were  upon  putrefadion ; and  he  maintained  them  with 
fuch  a metaphyfical  fubtilty,  as  embarraffed  all  his 
competitors.  Fie  continued  in  this  city  fome  time, 
dill  outwardly  profeffing  the  popilh  religion  : but  at 
lad  growing  weary  of  diffembling,  he  repaired  to 
Amderdam,  where  he  was  circumcifed,  took  the  name 
oflfaac,  and  profeffed  Judaifin;  dill  continuing  here 
alfo  to  pradtife  phyfic,  in  which  he  was  much  e deemed. 

Upon  the  publication  of  Spinoza’s  book,  he  made 
flight  of  a fydem,  the  falfenefs  of  which  he  eafily  dis- 
covered ; and  when  Brendenbourg’s  anlwer  came  to 
his  hands,  Orobio,  being  perfuaded,  that  the  author,  in 
refuting  Spinoza,  had  alfo  admitted  fome  principles 
which  tended  to  atheifm,  took  up  his  pen  againd  both 
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the  authors,  and  publifhed  a piece  to  that  purpofe,  en- 
titled, “ Certamen  philofophicum  adverfus  J.  B* 
Principe.”  But  the  difpute  which  he  held  with  the 
celebrated  Philip  Limborch,  againft  the  Ghriftian  reli- 
gion, made  the  mod  noife.  Here  he  exerted  the  whole 
• force  of  his  metaphyfical  genius,  and  carried  it  on  with 
great  temper ; and  the  three  papers  which  he  wrote  on 
the  occafion  were  afterwards  printed  by  his  antagonift* 
in  an  account  which  he  publifhed  of  the  controverfy, 
under  the  title  of  cc  Arnica  Collatio  cum  Judaeo,  &c,'* 
Orobio  died  in  1687. — Vide  <c  Biblioth.  Univerf.’’ 

tom.  vii. — Bafnage’s  “ Kiftory  of  the  Jews,”  &c, 
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OWEN  (George) 

Born  in  the  Diocefe  of  Worcefter,  and  educated  at  Oxford. 


. 

He  became  probationer  fellow  of  Merton  college  in 
1519,  and  took  the  feveral  degrees  in  phyfic,  that  of 
dodor  being  conferred  upon  him  in  1527.  Soon  after 
his  graduation  he  was  made  phyfician  to  king  Henry 
VII 1 ; in  which  office  he  alfo  ferved  his  fucceffiors  king 
Edward  VI,  and  queen  Mary.  In  1 544,  he  was  con- 
rftituted  a fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians.  His 
ftation  at  court,  and  the  teftimonies  of  refpedable  con- 
temporaries, fufficiently  affiure  us  of  his  high  charader 
in  his  profeffion,  but  few  particulars  of  his  life  important 
enough  to  be  related  are  recorded.  He  was  a witnefs 
to  the  will  of  king  Henry  VIII,  who  left  him  a legacy 
of  a hundred  pounds.  It  is  reported,  that  the  fuc- 
ceeding  prince,  Edward  VI,  was  brought  into  the 
world  by  Dr.  Owen's  means,  who  performed  the 
Caefarean  operation  on  his  mother.  From  this  cir- 
; tumftance,  whether  truly  or  falfely  related,  we  may  con- 
clude him  to  have  been  a praditioner  in  midwifery  as 
Nell  as  in  phyfic. 
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In  the  firft  year  of  queen  Mary,  he  was  very  inftru- 
mental  in  obtaining  an  aft  for  the  confirmation  and 
enlargement  of  the  powers  granted  to  the  college  of 
phyficians.  Some  time  after,  in  the  fame  reign,  upon 
occafion  of  a difference  between  the  college  of  phyfi- 
cians and  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  concerning  the  ad- 
miffion  of  an  illiterate  perfon  to  a degree,  who  was  re- 
jected by  the  college  upon  their  examination,  cardinal 
Pole,  then  chancellor  of  the  univerfity,  was  appealed  to, 
and  obliged  the  univerfity  to  confult  doftor  Owen, 
together  with  Dr.  Thomas  Huys,  the  queen’s  phyfi- 
cian,  “ de  inftituendis  rationibus  quibus  Oxonienfis 
<c  Academia  in  admittendis  Medicis,  uteretur.”  An 
agreement  was  in  confequence  made,  which  the  chan- 
cellor approved  and  ratified  by  his  authority.  Wc 
learn  little  farther  concerning  this  eminent  phyfician, 
except  that  he  enjoyed  for  feveral  years  before  his 
death  divers  lands  and  tenements  near  Oxford,  which 
had  belonged  to  religious  houfes,  and  were  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  favour  of  Henry  and  Edward.  It 
may  hence  appear  fomewhat  extraordinary,  that  one  ot 
his  defendants  fhould  be  condemned  to  death  in  the 
year  1615,  for  maintaining  the  legality  of  killing  a 
prince  excommunicated  by  the  pope.  Dr.  Owen  died 
Oftober  10,  1558,  of  an  epidemic  intermittent,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook. 

Leland  intimates,  that  he  had  written  feveral  pieces 
on  medical  fubjefts,  but  none  of  them  prefervea. 
Tanner  mentions  the  following  work  of  his  writing*. 
<c  A meet  Diet  for  the  new  Ague,  fet  forth  by  Dr. 
Owen.” — Vide  Aikin’s  •“  Biographical  Memoirs  of 
Medicine,”  p.  68. 
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P A L F I N (John) 

A Surgeon  of  Eminence,  born  at  Ghent  in  Flanders; 

Being  made  anatomift  and  reader  in  forgery  in  that  city, 
he  was  much  diftinguifhed  by  his  lectures  as  well  as 
practice.  He  wrote*  upon  feveral  fubje&s  with  good 
learning  and  judgement.  He  died  at  Ghent  in  an  ad- 
vanced age,  17 30,  He  had  an  intimate  connection 
with  Davaux,  a celebrated  forgeon  at  Paris ; and 
Heifter,  in  his  book  of  “ Surgery,”  quotes  a treatife 
upon  the  fame  fubjedt,  written  in  the  German  tongue 
by  Palfin. 

His  works  are,  <c  An  Ofteology,  or  Defcription  of 
the  Bones,”  in  Flemifh,  tranflated  by  himfelf  into 
French;  cc  An  Account  of  the  Diffedlion  of  two  mon- 
ftrous  Infants  joined  together,”  in  Flemifh  ; cc  A De- 
fcription of  the  Parts  of  Generation  in  a Woman:  to- 
gether with  Licetus’s  Treatife  of  Monfters,  and  a 
Differtation  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  in  a Foetus, 
againft  M.  Mery,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris;”  <c  The  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,” 
in  Flemifh,  tranflated  by  the  author  into  French,  wirh 
additions  and  alterations.  Vide  “ Supplement  de 

Paris,”  &c, 

. \ 

PARACELSUS  (Aureolus  Philippus  Theophrastus 

Bombast  de  Hohenheim,) 

A famous  Phyfician, 

1 

Was  the  fon  of  Wilhelmus  Hohenheim,  a learned 
man,  and  licentiate  in  phyfic,  though  a (lender  prac- 
titioner, yet  polTeffed  of  a noble  library,  being  himfelf 
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the  natural  Ton  of  a matter  of  the  Teutonic  order*.  He 
was  born  in  1493,  at  a village  called  Einfiedlen  in 
Switzerland,  about  two  German  miles  from  Zurich, 
At  three  years  of  age,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  mutilated, 
and  made  an  eunuch  by  a fow.  Accordingly  we  al- 
ways find  him  a bitter  enemy  to  women  ; and  he  is  al- 
moft  the  only  great  man  upon  record  without  a paffion 
for  the  fex,  though  his  pidlure,  as  taken  from  life,  re- 
prefents  him  with  a beard.  He  was  inftrufted  by  his 
father  in  phyfic  and  furgery,  wherein  he  made  great 
proficiency ; but  as  he  grew  up,  he  was  captivated 
with  the  ftudy  of  alchymy,  which  occafioned  his  father 
to  put  him  under  the  care  of  Trithemius,  abbot  of 
Spanheim,  a man  of  great  renown  in  thofe  days. 
Having  learned  many  fecrets  from  Trithemius,  he  re- 
moved to  Sigifinond  Faggerus  of  Schwatz,  a famous 
German  chymift ; who,  at  that  time,  partly  by  his 
own  induftry,  and  partly  by  a multitude  pf  fervants 
and  operators  retained  for  the  purpofe,  made  daily  im- 
provements in  the  art.  And  here  he  afifures  us  he 
learned  fpagyric  operations  eftedtually ; after  which  he 
applied  to  all  the  moft  eminent  matters  in  the  alchymi- 
Cal  philofophy,  who  concealed  nothing  from  him ; 
and  from  whom,  as  he  himfelf  relates,  he  learned  his 
fecrets. 

But,  not  content  with  this*  he  vifited  all.  the  univer- 
fities  of  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  in  order  to 
learn  phyfic;  and  then  he  took  a journey  to  Pruttia, 
Lithuania,  Poland,  Walachia,  Tranfil vania,  Croatia, 
Portugal,  Illyria,  and  the  other  countries  of  Europe, 
where  he  applied  indifferently  to  phyficians,  barbers, 
old  women,  conjurors,  and  chemitts,  both  good  and 
bad ; from  all  of  whom  he  gladly  picked  up  any  thing 
that  might  be  ufeful,  and  then  enlarged  his  flock  of 
fure  and  approved  remedies.  Fie  alfo  learned  from 
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Bafil  Valentine’s  writings  the  doctrine  of  the  three 
elements,  which,  concealing  the  author’s  name,  he 
adopted  as  his  own,  and  publifhed  under  the  appella- 
tion of  <c  Salt,  Sulphur,  and  Mercury.” 

In  the  20th  year  of  his  age,  making  a vifit  to  the 
mines  in  Germany,  he  intended  to  travel  into  Ruffia ; 
but  being  taken  prifoner  on  the  frontiers  by  the  Tar- 
tars, he  was  carried  before  the  Cham,  and  afterwards 
fent  with  that  prince’s  Ion  on  an  embaffy  to  Conflan- 
tinople ; where,  in  his  2Sth  year,  he  tells  us,  he  was 
let  into  the  fecret  of  the  philofopher’s  Hone.  He  was 
alfo  retained  frequently  as  furgeon  and  phyfician  in 
armies,  battles,  and  fieges.  He  fet  a high  value  on 
Hippocrates  and  the  ancient  phyficians,  but  defpifed 
the  fcholaftic  doctors,  and  above  all  the  Arabs.  He 
made  great  ufe  of  remedies  prepared  of  mercury  and 
opium,  wherewith  he  cured  the  leprofy,  venereal  dif- 
eafe,  itch,  flight  dropfies,  and  other  infirmities,  which 
to  the  phyficians  of  thole  times,  who  were  ignorant  of 
mercury,  and  afraid  of  opium,  as  cold  in  the  fourth 
de  gree,  were  utterly  incurable. 

By  thefe  cures  he  grew  daily  more  celebrated  and 
daring;  efpecially  after  recovering  the  famous  printer, 
Frobenius  of  Bafil,  whofe  cafe  appears  to  have  been  a 
violent  pain  in  his  heel,  which,  upon  Paracelsus’s 
treatment,  removed  into  his  toes,  fo  that  the  patient 
could  never  ftir  them  afterwards,  though  he  felt  no 
pain,  and  in  other  refpe&s  grew  well ; but  foon  after 
died  of  an  apoplexy.  By  this  cure  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Erafmus,  and  was  well  efleemed  by  the 
magiftrates  of  Bafil,  who,  giving  him  a bountiful  falary, 
made  him  profeflfor  in  1527,  where  he  continued  to 
teach  philofophical  phyfic  two  hours  every  day,  fome- 
times  in  Latin,  but  more  frequently  in  High  Dutch. 
liz  r^ad  lectures  to  explain  his  own  books,  “ De 
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Compofitionibus  ; De  Gradibus,”  et  “ De  Tartaro 
which,  according  to  Helmont,  abounded  in  idle  drol- 
lery, and  contained  little  folid  fenfe.  Here,  in  a folemn 
manner  feated  in  the  chair,  he  burned  the  writings  of# 
Galen  and  Avicenna,  declaring  to  his  audience,  that  he 
would  even  confult  the  devil  if  God  would  not  aflift 
him  : and  this  is  compatible  with  his  exprefs  declara- 
tion in  feveral  places  of  his  works,  that  no  one  need 
fcruple  confulting  the  devil  to  get  fecrets  of  phylic  out  of 
him.  He  had  many  difciples,  with  whom  he  lived  in 
great  intimacy.  Three  of  thefe  he  maintained  in  diet 
and  clothing,  and  inftrudted  in  feveral  fecrets,  though 
they  afterwards  ungratefully  deferted  their  mafter,  and 
even  wrote  fcandalous  things  of  him,  adminiftering  with 
great  indifcretion  the  medicines  he  had  taught  them, 
to  the  great  difadvaotage  of  thofe  who  employed  them. 
He  alfo  retained  furgeons  and  barbers  in  his  family, 
to  whom  he  communicated  ufcful  fecrets,  but  all  of 
them  left  him  foon  after,  and  commenced  hoftilities 
againft  him.  His  only  faithful  difciples  were  the 
doctors  Peter,  Cornelius,  Andrew,  Urfinus,  the  licen- 
tiate Pangrarius,  and  Mr.  Raphael,  of  whom  he  fpeaks 
in  terms  of  commendation. 

During  his  two  years  refidence  in  this  city,  he  cured 
a noble  canon  of  Lichtenfels,  who  had  been  given  over 
by  the  phyficians,  of  a violent  pain  in  the  ftomach, 
with  only  three  of  his  laudanum  pills.  The  fick  canon 
had  promifed  him  one  hundred  French  crowns  for  the 
cure,  but  finding  it  fo  eafily  effedled,  he  refufed  to  pay, 
alleging  with  a jeft,  that  Paracelsus  had  given  him 
but  three  tnonfeturds.  Upon  this  our  phylician  cited 
his  patient  before  a court  of  juftice ; where,  a judge 
not  confidering  fo  much  the  excellence  of  the  art,  as 
the  quantity  of  labour  and  coll,  decreed  him  only  a 
trifling  gratification.  With  this  Paracelsus  was  fo 
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exafperated,  that,  loading  them  with  reproaches  of  igno- 
rance and  injudice,  he  rendered  himfelt  in  fome  mea- 
lure  guilty  of  treafon,  and  thus  thought  beft  to  quit 
the  court:,  and  make  hade  home:  whence,  by  advice 
of  his  friends,  he  privately  withdrew  out  of  the  city, 
leaving  his  whole  chemical  apparatus  tojonannes  Opo- 
rinus. After  this  he  continued  ra  bling  two  years 
through  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Alfatia,  accompa- 
nied by  Oporinus ; and,  in  the  courfe  of  a diflblute  life, 
wrought  many  extraordinary  cures,  as  we  find  related 
by  Zwinger,  who  lived  at  the  fame  time  at  Bafii,  and 
often  heard  the  account  from  Oporinus  himfelf  *. 

It  happened  one  evening,  that  Paracelsus  was  called 
upon  to  vifit  a countryman  dangeroufiy  ill  near  Col- 
mar in  Alface  ; but,  being  fet  in  for  an  evening’s 
drinking  with  indifferent  company,  he  deferred  vifiting 
the  patient  till  the  next  morning  ; when,  entering  the 
houfe  with  a furious  look,  he  afked  if  the  fick  perfon 
had  taken  any  phyfic,  intending  to  adminifter  fome 
of  his  own  laudanum.  The  by*  danders  anfwered, 
that  he  had  taken  nothin!  but  the  facrament,  being  at 
the  point  of  death;  at  which  Paracelsus  in  a rage 
replied,  <c  If  he  has  had  recour  e to  another  phyfician, 
cc  he  has  no  occafion  tor  me,”  and  rin  immediately  out 
of  doors.  Oporinus,  druck  with  this  piece  of  impiety, 
bid  Paracelsus  adieu:  fearing  the  barbarity  of  his 
otherwife  beloved  mader  diould  fome  time  fall  on  his 
own  head. 

From  this  time  he  continued  wandering  from  place 

■ 

* This  Oporinus,  who  had  been  for  fome  time  his  fervant  and 
amanuenlis,  was  a perfon  of  much  learning,  well  fkilled  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  tongues ; who,  pofielfed  with  a vain  expe&ation  of  at- 
taining his  fecrets,  left  his  own  family,  and  travelled  with  him  for 
two  years  without  learning  any  c* je  thing ; till,  wearied  out,  he 
grew  wife,  and  quitting  Paracelsus  returned  to  JUfil. 
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to  place,  always  intoxicated,  never  changing  his  clothes, 
and  not  fo  much  as  going  to  bed.  In  September  1541, 
being  taken  ill  at  a public  inn  at  Saltfburgh,  he  died, 
after  a few  days  ficknefs,  in  his  forty-eighth  year; 
though  he  had  promifed  himfelf,  by  the  ufe  of  his  elixir, 
that  he  fhould  live  to  the  age  of  Methufalem.  He 
was  buried  in  the  hofpital  of  St.  Sebaftian  at  Saltfburg, 
with  the  following  epitaph : 

Conditur  hie  Philippus  Theophraflus, 

Infignis  raedicinae  dodlor,  qui  dira  ilia  vulnera, 

■Lepram,  podagram,  hydropifim,  aliaque  infanabilia 
Corporis  contagia,  mixifica  arte  fullulit : 

Ac  bona  fua  in  pauperes  diftribuendo  collocandoque  honoravit. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  majority  of  the  pieces 
publifhed  in  his  works  are  not  his,  but  that  his  followers 
chofe  to  ufher  their  performances  into  the  world  under 
his  name.  In  effect,  they  are  fo  many,  and  fo  different 
from  each  other,  that  it  is  next  to  impoffible  they 
fhould  all  have  come  from  the  fame  hand ; and  yet, 
befide  the  three  books  already  mentioned,  which  he 
lectured  upon  in  public,  there  are  fome  others  that 
feem  to  be  genuine,  the  titles  of  which  are  as  follow: 
<c  De  Pefle De  Mineralibus;  De  Vita  longa,” 
and  the  <c  Archidoxa  Medicine:”  De  Ortu  Rerum 
naturalium “ De  Transformatione  Rerum  natu- 
ralium;” <c  De  Vita  Rerum  naturalium. ” The  reft 
are  fpurious,  efpecially  his  “ Theological  Works.” 
With  refpeft  to  his  merit  as  to  medicine  and  al- 
chemy, it  muft  be  owned,  that  an  arrogant  a {fuming 
air  infecled  all  his  writings  as  well  as  his  actions.  It 
was  common  with  him  to  promife  mighty  things,  writh 
Complete  affurance,  upon  (lender  and  unequal  grounds. 
A ftrong  inflance  of  his  weaknefs  is  his  undertaking, 
by  the  mere  ufe  of  his  elixir,  to  prolong  a man’s  life  to 
the  age  of  Methufalem,  and  deliberating  with  himtel- 
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to  what  period  he  Ihould  protraft  his  own.  With  the 
fame  vanity  he  affejts,  that  he  knew  the  univerfal  me- 
dicine, and  the  body  of  chemids  have  complimented 
him  with  the  knowledge  of  it ; but  what  effeftually 
overthrows  his  pretenfions  to  fuch  a remedy  is  his  own 
dying  at  an  immature  age,  His  real  merit  confided 
in  being  well  fkilled  in  furgery,  and  pradtifing  it  with 
great  fuccefs;  in  underdanding  the  common  practice  of 
phyfic  as  well  as  his  contemporaries ; in  being  alone 
mader  of  the  powers,  preparations,  and  ufes  of  metals ; 
in  having  the  ufe  of  opium  to  himfelf,  and  working 
wonderful  cures  thereby ; and  in  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  virtues  of  mercury,  in  an  age  in  which  per- 
haps only  he  and  Carpus  knew  any  thing  of  the  mat- 
ter. As  to  his  being  po defied  of  the  philofopher’s 
done,  there  are  no  fufficient  proofs  of  it,  and  many 
ftrong  ones  to  the  contrary. 

The  fyftem  of  Paracelsus  wras  fomewhat  fo  ex- 
travagant  and  uncommon,  that  we  mud  not  conceal  it 
from  the  reader.  His  fird  principle  is  the  analogy 
which  he  fuppofes  between  the  great  world  and  the 
little  world,  or  the  body  of  man.  In  man,  for  indance, 
he  difcovers  the  motions  of  the  dars,  the  nature  of  the 
earth,  water,  and  air  ; all  vegetables  and  minerals  ; all 
the  condellations,  and  the  four  winds.  He  aderts, 
that  a phyfician  ought  to  know  what  in  man  is  called 
the  dragon’s  tail,  the  ram,  the  polar  axis,  the  meri- 
dian, the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  fun  : and  if  he  be  ig- 
norant of  thefe  things,  fays  our  author,  he  is  good  for 
nothing.  From  the  lame  author  and  his  followers 
Iprings  the  opinion  of  a pretended  and  an  imaginary 
agreement  between  the  principal  parts  of  a man’s 
body  with  the  planets ; as  of  the  heart  with  the  Sun;  of 
the  brain  with  the  Moons  of  the  fpleen  with  Saturn;  of 
the  lungs  with  Mercury  3 of  the  kidneys  and  tedicles 
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with  Venus ; of  the  liver  with  Jupiter;  and  the  gall 
with  Mars  : as  there  are  alfo  feven  metals  or  mine- 
rals, which  agree  with  thefe  feven  planets.  Paracel- 
sus alfo,  affures  us,  that  in  our  limbus,  that  is,  the 
human  body,  are  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  pro- 
perties of  all  animals : and  he  alfo  afferts,  that  a true 
phyncian  mud  be  able  to  fay,  cc  This  is  a faphire  in 
cc  the  body  of  man,  this  mercury,  this  a cyprefs,  and  this 
<c  a wall-flower.3'  He  eftablifhed  a relation  between 
difeafes  and  plants  : he  maintained  a prima  materia, 
or  firfi  matter,  whence  fpring,  among  other  things,  the 
feeds  of  vegetables,  animals,  and  minerals ; and  that 
generation  is  only  the  exit  of  each  feed  from  darknefs 
to  light,  in  which  they  lay  in  the  firft  matter.  Befide 
the  four  ordinary  elements,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water; 
and  three  principles,  fait,  fulphur,  and  mercury,  he 
thought  there  was  in  all  natural  bodies  fomething  of  a 
celeflial  nature,  which  he  calls  quintdfence,  and  which 
he  defcribes  thus:  £C  The  quintefience  is  a fubftance* 
<c  which  is  corporeally  drawn  from  all  bodies  that  in- 
cc  creafe,  and  from  every  thing  that  has  life  ; and  this, 
<£  fubflance  is  difengaged  from  all  impurity  and  mor- 
c£  tality  ; it  is  of  the  higheft  fubtility,  and  feparated  from 
€<  all  the  elements.’3  He  adds,  that  “ this  quintefience 
<c  is  not  of  a different  nature  from  the  elements,  becaufe 
“ it  is  of  itfelf  an  element. 33  He  calls  it  alfo  by  the 
feveral  names  of  the  philofophical  tindhire,  or  philofo- 
pher’s  fione,  the  flower,  the  fun,  heaven,  and  iethereal 
fpirit.  ££  This  medicine,33  fays  he,  ££  is  an  invifible 
u fire,  which  devours  all  difeafes.”  However,  as  this 
quintefience  was,  he  acknowledges,  very  rare,  he 
found  himfelf  under  a neceffity  of  feeking  for  particular 
remedies.  In  order  to  difcover  which,  one  of  the 
means  is  to  difcover  the  fignature  of  things.  Thus,  for 

inftance,  he  maintained,  that  Euphrafia  bore  a mark, 
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which  indicated  its  virtues  for  diforders  of  the  eyes, 
and  this  mark  is  a fmall  black  figure  within  the  flower, 
which,  he  laid,  reprefented  the  eye-ball ; yet  he  de- 
pended chiefly  upon  metallic  medicines,  and  even 
required  that  animal  and  vegetable  lubftances  fliould 
be  chemically  prepared,  as  neceffary  to*  extract  the 
poifonous  quality  naturally  in  them. 

He  alfo  believed,  that  certain  words  and  characters, 
engraved  on  Hones,  could  cure  feme  particular  dif- 
eafes,  which  would  not  yield  to  any  other  remedies : 
and  he  maintained,  that  a phyfician  might  have  recourfe 
to  magic  for  the  cure  of  difeafes.  It  exceeds  the 
bounds  of  this  defign  to  run  out  into  a defeription  of 
the  effency,  the  magifteries,  the  elixirs,  and  other  im- 
portant fecrets,  which  our  author  called  <£  Magnalia 
Dei/’  as  the  quinteflfence,  theazeth,  and  his  laudanum. 
His  furgery  feems  to  have  been  more  efteemed  than  it 
deferved.  Upon  the. whole,  in  reading  Paracelsus’s 
works,  it  is  eafy  to  obferve,  that  he.  had  a heated  and 
difordered  imagination,  full  of  the  crudeft  notions ; 
whence  it  is  no  wonder  he  gave  into  aftrology,  geo- 
man cy,  chiromancy,  and  the  cabala,  which  were  ex- 
tremely common  and  popular  in  thofe  ignorant  ages. 
He  fays  exprefsly,  that  medicine  mud  be  joined  to 
magic,  or  it  cannot  be  fuccefsful ; by  which  he  does 
not  mean  natural  magic  only,  but  declares,  that  no  one 
need  fcruple  getting  certain  fecrets  of  phyfic  from  the 
devil : and  boafis  of  holding  a converfation  with  Ga- 

\ O 

len  and  Avicen  at  the  gates  of  hell.  In  fhort,  he  has 
ufed  all  poffible  means  to  perfuade  the  world,  that  he 
was  a real  magician,  fo  that  if  he  has  failed  in  his  at- 
tempt it  is  his  misfortune.  Indeed  it  has  been  the 
common  opinion  that  he  was  one  ; though  perhaps  the 
truer  opinion  may  be,  that  in  feme  inftances  he  was 
;rather  an  impoftor  than  a conjuror.  However, 

among 
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among  the  bad  things  with  which  his  works  are  fluffed, 
there  are  fome  that  are  good,  and  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  phyfic.  He  was  neither  learned  in 
the  languages  nor  in  philofophy ; he  had  but  little 
erudition ; he  fays  himfelf,  that  his  library  did  not 
contain  ten  pages,  and  that  he  pafled  ten  years  without 
reading  a book. 

A vindication  of  Paracelsus  has  been  written  by 
the  iate  learned  Dr.  Heathcote  in  his  cc  Sylva,”  from 
which  we  fhall  tranferibe  a few  of  his  remarks.  44  One 
44  of  the  papers,  in  the  4 Medical  Tranfa&ions/  con- 
<c  tains  the  following  paragraph : c If  modern  times 
4C  had  not  furnifhed  fimilar  inflances,  it  would  have 
4C  been  matter  of  aftonifhment  to  us  to  have  heard, 
44  that  Erafmus,  the  friend,  the  correfpondent,  and  the 
44  patient  of  our  excellent  Linacre,  whofe  great  fkill 
44  in  the  fcience  of  phyfic  he  extols  in  feveral  of  his 
44  epiflles,  ever  confulted  in  his  own  cafe  fo  wild,  fo 
44  illiterate  an  enthufiaft,  as  Paracelsus  appears  to 
46  have  been.  But  it  is  to  be  lamented , that  in  matters, 
€C  which  relate  to  phyfic,  even  the  mofi  fenfible  part  of 
cc  mankind  has  ever  fliewn  a degree  of  weaknefs  and 
41  credulity,  eafily  impofed  upon  by  the  j elf-importance 
44  of  thofe,  who  know  how  to  recommend  themfelves 
44  to  the  world  by  bold  fromifes  j and  that  diffidence , 
44  doubt,  and  befit ation , which  help  to  conflitute  the  true 
44  chara£ter  of  a philolopher,  have  ruined  both  the 
44  fame  and  fortune  of  many  an  excellent  phyfician/ 
44  Thefe  words  are  important,  and  will  furnilh,  as  a 
44  preacher  would  fay,  abundant  matter  for  edification. 

44  Now,  though  it  is  not  meant  to  vindicate  Para- 
44  celsus  fully  and  abfolutely  throughout,  yet  hath 
44  not  this  writer's  zeal  againft  him  lomewhat  tranfi- 
44  ported,  and  carried  him  farther  than  the  matter  of 

44  fact 
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^ fait  will  tn  ftridtnefs  admit  of?  That  Paracelsus 
c was  wild  to  a confiderable  degree,  will  not  be  denied  ; 
r but,  whether  he  was  either  fo  wild  or  fo  illiterate 
f as  he  is  here  reprefented,  it  is  at  lead  pardonable  to 
c doubt,  becaufe  men,  neither  wild  nor  illiterate , have 
f thought  and  fpoken  highly  of  him.  The  writer 
• quotes  Erafmus,  as  having  confulted  him  in  his  own 
eaje : his  complaint  and  lamentation  are  grounded 
c upon  this  very  fadh  If  then  Erafmus,  though  the 
6 friend  and  patient  of  Linacre,  whofe  fkill  too  in 
r phyfic  he  hath  greatly  extolled,  did  (as  by  thus  con- 
r fulting  him  he  certainly  did)  fuppofe  that  Para- 
' celsus  might  do  what  Linacre  had  not  done, 

: could  Erafmus  think  otherwife  than  highly  of  him  ? 

Cf  T rue  it  is,  that  Erafmus  hath  not  fpoken  favour- 
ably of  phyficians  in  general ; a letter  of  his  to  War- 
ham,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  beginning  in  thefe 
terms ; c Incidit  Erafmo  tuo  periculofa,  et  omnium 
graviffima  cum  calculo  conflidtatio.  Deventum  in 
manus  medicorum  et  pharmacopolorum,  hoc  elf, 
carnificum  et  harpigierum,’  &c.  But  thefe  and 
fimilar  ftrokes  regard  chiefly  the  manners  of  the 
profeflion,  and  in  no  wife  affedt  his  teftimony  for 
Paracelsus,  whofe  abilities,  as  a profeflor,  are  the 
point  in  queftion.  Others  alfo  have  fpoken  in  the 
higheft  terms  of  this  phyfician.  e Placuit  altifiimo, 
Paracelsum  mififle,’  fays  Van  Helmont,  c qui  me- 
dicaminum  altiorcs  praeparationes  mundo  propone- 
nt :*  and  Gerard  Voflius  fpeaks  of  him  as  having 
adtually  railed  chemiftry  from  the  dead.  c He  had" 
fays  Rapin,  c a profound  genius,  but  a dark  and 
obfeure  expreffion  ; all  his  words  were  senigmas,  and 
all  his  difeourfes  myft;eries.,  Rallandus,  a German 
phyfician,  formed  a didlionary  of  his  new  invented 
terms,  which,  however,  did  not  fuffice  to  make  thern 
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*c  intelligible.  He  was  thought  to  have  ufed  a familiar, 

<c  or  demon,  and  to  have  carried  it  about  in  the  hilt  of 
<c  his  fword.  It  is  certain,  that  he  affedted  to  pafs  for  a 
<c  magician  ; and  did  not  feruple  to  teach,  that  if  God 
<c  refilled  to  lend  his  affiflance,  it  was  lawful  and  right 
<c  to  confult  the  devil  $ for,  fays  he,  c nihil  refert  an 
iC  Deus  an  diabolus  asgro  opem  ferar,  modi  morbus 
<c  curettin'  He  was  prepared  alfo  to  be  an  ecclefiafti- 
“ cal  reformer,  and  had  his  fingularities  in  divinity  as 
tc  well  as  in  phyfic.  He  maintained,  among  other 
“ ftrange  things,  c that  our  fir  ft  parents,  before  the  fall, 
“ had  not  the  parts  neceflary  to  generation  ; but  that 
<c  they  protuberated  afterwards,  like  a fcrofulous 
“ tumour  from  the  throat/  His  manners  were  fome- 
<c  what  lavage  ; he  was  arrogant  and  alfuming,  a mighty 
“ boafter,  a great  promifer.  By  virtue  of  his  Elixir 
cc  Proprietatis,  he  undertook  to  protradt  the  iife  of 
cc  man  to  any  period ; but  while  he  was  deliberating 
<{  how  far  to  protradt  his  own,  he  died  after  a few  days 
“ illnefs  in  his  48th  year.  His  works  are  in  Latin; 
“ but  his  latinity,  like  his  manners,  is  rather  barbarous. 
<c  They  have  been  printed  more  than  once:  the  beft 
<c  edition,  as  I fuppofe,  is  that  of  Geneva,  1658,  in  3 
<c  vols.  folio. 

<£  Now  from  this  general  furvey  of  Paracelsus,  what 
cc  is  the  idea  to  be  formed  of  his  character  ? why,  un* 
<c  doubtedly,  wildnsjs  appeals  to  have  been  a prevail- 
<c  ing  call  in  it ; but,  was  wildnefs  peculiar  to  Para- 
<c  celsus  ? was  not  Van  Elelmont ; were  net  an  hun- 
<c  dred  others,  wild  as  well  as  he  ? — Take  but  the  bulk 
(c  of  writers  upon  other  fubjedts  ; upon  philofophy, 
<c  upon  divinity,  upon  metaphyfics  particularly  ; bring 
u them  to  the  teft  of  rcafon  ; examine  them  well : you 
cc  will  find  that  they  abound  with  wild  and  fantalbc 
“ notions,  with  vain  and  groundlefs  conceits;  that 
q i(  foitlC 
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cc  feme  write  purely  from  imagination  and  tempera- 
ment,  that  others  are  milled  by  prejudice  and  paffion, 
cc  and  that  all  are  conftantly  lofing  fight  of  nature  and 


cf  common  fenle.  From  Paracelsus  this  cenfurer 
ff  c tranferibes  paftages,  on  account  of  the  juft  obler- 
<c  vations  they  contain  f and  owns  that,  c in  the  midffc 
<c  of  the  moft  incomprehenfible  jargon,  he  fomerimes 
<c  talks  intelligibly  which  really  is  as  much  as  can  be 
<(  faid  of almoft  any  writer,  upon  fubjedts  fo  abftrufe  and 
“ profound.  Even  from  Galen,  whofe  name  has  been 
cc  founded  fo  high  in  the  regions  of  phyfic,  and  whofe 
cc  works  are  reckoned  to  contain  fo  many  excellent 
<c  things  I fay,  from  Galen,  will  I undertake  to  pro- 
<c  duce  as  folid,  full,  and  elaborate  nonfenfe,  as  this 
<c  writer  for  his  life  can  from  Paracelsus.  Galen 
was  doubtlefs  an  illuftrious  phyfician  in  his  day, 
cc  and  alfo  a very  acute  and  learned  man.  Ifiiac  Ca- 
<c  faubon  hath  called  him  c Criticorum,  non  minus 
<c  quam  Medicorum,  principem  f but  if  he  is  now 
cc  read  by  here  and  there  a man,  it  may  poifibly  be  as 
<c  much  for  his  language  and  critical  (kill,  as  for  any 
cc  medical  treafures  fuppofed  to  be  lodged  in  him. 

cc  So  much  then  for  Paracelsus’s  wildnefs  ; as  for 
cc  his  illiteracy , if  I may  fo  call  it,  this  may  not  be  fo 
eafily  afeertained.  I can  indeed  readily  conceive, 
<f  that  he  was  no  critic  in  Greek  and  Latin  ; but  mull 
<c  not  haftily  pronounce  illiterate  h man,  who  has  left 
cc  us  two  or  three  folios  in  a learned  language.  True 
£c  it  is,  that  his  latinity  favours  of  barbarifm ; but  it  is 
“ equally  true,  that  profefiional  men,  who  could  have 
Ci  written  in  this  language  with  purity  and  elegance, 
<c  have  yet  affedted  an  obfeure  and  even  barbarous  ftyle, 
<£  merely  to  give  their  works  a more  myfterious  and 
“ fcientific  air:  and  Paracelsus,  poffibly,  may  have 
“ done  fo  too.” — Vide  “ Moreri,”  “ Boerhaave,”  and 
cc  Shaw.” — Dr.  Heathcote’s  “ Sylva,”  p.241,  &c. 
\ql.II,  P pars 
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PARE  (Ambrose) 

A celebrated  French  Surgeon,  born  at  Laval  in  the  Sixteenth 

Century. 

He  was  furgeon  to  Henry  Hd,  Francis  lid,  Charles 
IXth,  and  Henry  Hid.  Being  a Proteftant,  he  would 
have  been  involved  in  the  maffacre  of  Sc.  Bartholo- 
mew,  had  not  the  king  himfelf,  who  fo  cruelly  facri- 
ficed  multitudes  of  his  fubjedts,  fhut  him  up  in  his  own 
room,  faying,  that  “ it  was  not  right  for  a man  fo  ufe- 
u ful  to  the  world,  to  perifh  in  fuch  a manner.,,  Pare 
wrote  feveral  treatifes  in  French,  which  were  tranflated 
into  Latin  by  Jaques  Guillemeau.  The  colledlion  of 
thefe  treatifes  has  gone  through  feveral  editions ; the 
bell  is  that  of  1614,  Paris,  folio.  Pare  died  in 
December  1590,  at  an  advanced  age,  having  enjoyed 
confiderable  reputation  both  as  a furgeon  and  a man. 

PARKINSON  (John)  \ 

Of  this  ingenious  Englifh  botanift,  one  of  the  firft  and 
moft  induftrious  cultivators  of  that  fcience  among  us,  the 
memorials  that  remain  are  very  fcanty.  Fie  was  born 
in  1567,  was  educated  to  the  profelTion  of  an  apothe- 
cary, and  refided  in  London.  He  rofe  to  fo  diftin- 
guifhed  a reputation  in  his  profelTion,  as  to  be  ap- 
pointed apothecary  to  king  James  III ; and  on  the 
publication  of  his  cc  Theatre  of  Plants,”  he  obtained 
from  the  unfortunate  fucceffor  of  that  prince  the  title 
of  Botanicus  regis  primarius . The  time  of  his  death 
cannot  be  exactly  afcertained,  but  as  his  cc  Herbal” 
was  published  in  1640,  and  it  appears  that  he  was 
living  at  that  time,  he  mult  have  attained  his  73d 
year. 

Parkinson’s  firft  publication  was, 

1.  “ Paradifi  in  Sole  Paradifus  terreftris ; or  a Gar- 
den 
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den  of  all  Sorts  of  pleafant  Flowers,  which  our  Eng- 
lifli  Ayre  will  permit  to  be  nurfed  up  : with  a Kitchen 
Garden  of  all  Manner  of  Herbes,  Rootes,  and  Fruits, 
for  Meat  or  Saufe,  &c.” 

In  this  work  the  plants  are  arranged  without  any 
exadt  order.  Nearly  one  thoufand  are  feparately  de- 
fcribed,  of  which  feven  hundred  and  eighty  are  figured 
on  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  plates,  which  appear 
to  have  been  cut  exprefsly  for  this  work.  Parkinson 
was  the  firft  Englifii  author  who  feparately  defcribed 
and  figured  the  fubjedts  of  the  flower  garden  ; and 
this  book  is  therefore  a valuable  curiofity,  exhibiting  a 
complete  view  of  the  extent  of  the  Englifh  garden  at 
the  beginning  of  the  laft  century.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  necefifarv  to  inform  the  reader,  that  <c  Paradifus  in 
Sole”  is  meant  to  exprefs  the  author’s  name,  Park- 
in-Sun. In  1640,  he  publifhed  his 

2.  <c  Theatrum  Botanicum  5 or,  Theatre  of  Plants, 
or  an  Herbal  of  a large  Extent ; containing  therein,  a 
more  ample  and  exadt  Hiftory  and  Declaration  of  the 
Phyfical  Herbs  and  Plants  than  are  in  other  Authors, 
&c.”  London,  folio,  1746  pages. 

This  work  had  been  the  labour  of  the  author’s  life, 
and  he  tells  us,  that  owing  to  the  <c  difaftrous  times,” 
and  other  impediments,  the  printing  of  it  was  long 
retarded.  Dr.  Pultney  is  of  opinion,  that,  allowing 
for  the  defects  common  to  the  age,  Parkinson  will 
appear  “ more  of  an  original  author  than  Gerard  or 
“ Johnfon,  independent  of  the  advantages  he  might 
<c  derive  from  being  pofterior  to  them.  His  Theatre 
rc  was  carried  on  through  a long  feries  of  years,  and 
“ he  profited  by  the  works  of  fome  late  authors,  which 
<c  Johnfon,  though  they  were  equally  in  his  power, 
cc  had  negle&ed  to  ufe.  Parkinson’s  defcriptions  in 
u many  inftances  appear  to  be  new.  He  is  more  par- 
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<c  ticular  in  pointing  out  the  places  of  growth.  John- 
cc  fon  had  defcribed  about  2,850  plants ; Parkinson 
cc  has  near  3,800.  Thefe  accumulations  rendered  the 
ct  Theatrum  Botanicum  the  it  oft  copious  book  on  the 
iC  fubjcbl  in  the  Englifh  language ; and  it  may  be  pre- 
cc  fumed,  that  it  gained  equally  the  approbation  of  me- 

<c  dical  people,  and  of  all  thofe  who  were  curious  and 

♦ 

C£  inquifitive  in  this  kind  of  knowledge. 


An 


PARSONS  (James) 

eminent  Phyfician,  and  polite  Scholar,  born  at  Rarnilaple  in 
Devonihire,  in  March  1705. 


His  father,  who  was  the  youngeft  of  nine  fons  of 
colonel  Parfons,  and  nearly  related  to  the  baronet  of 
that  name,  being  appointed  barrack- m after  at  Bol- 
ton, in  Ireland,  removed  with  his  family  into  that 
kingdom,  foon  after  the  birth  of  his  then  only  fon 
James,  who  received  at  Dublin  the  early  part  of  his 
education  and,  by  the  afliftance  of  proper  mafters, 
laid  a confiderable  foundation  of  clafiical  and  other 
learning,  which  enabled  him  to  become  tutor  to  lord 


Kingfton. 

Turning  his  attention  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  he  . 
went  afterwards  to  Paris,  where  (we  now  ufe  his  own 
words)  “ he  followed  the  moll  eminent  profeffors  in 
u the  feveral  fchools,  as  Aftruc,  Dubois,  Lemery,  and 
ffC  others  5 attended  the  anatomical  ledtures  of  the  moft  ■ 
cc  famous  Hunaud  and  De  Cat;  and  chemicals  at  the  3 
“ king's  gardens  at  St.  Come.  He  attended  the  phy-wj 
ficians  in  both  hofpitals  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  and  La 
cc  Charite  ; and  the  chemical  lectures  and  demonftra- 
<c  tions  of  Lemery  and  Boulduc;  and  in  botany,  Juflieu. 

<c  Having  finifhed  thefe  ftudies,  his  profelfors  gave 
“ him  honourable  atteftations  of  his  having  followed 
“ them  with  diligence  and  induftry,  which  entitled 

“ him 
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£f  him  to  take  the  degrees  of  docftor  and  profdTor  of 
tc  the  art  of  medicine,  in  any  univerfuy  in  the  domi- 
<c  nions  of  France.  Intending  to  return  to  England, 
<c  he  judged  it  unnecefiary  to  take  degrees  in  Paris, 
cc  unlefs  he  had  refolved  to  refide  there  ; and  as  it  was 
“ more  expenfive,  he  therefore  went  to  the  univerfity 
cc  of  Rheims,  in  Champaigne,  where,  by  virtue  of 
<c  his  atteftations,  he  was  immediately  admitted  to 
cc  three  examinations,  as  if  he  had  finifhed  his  ftudies 
<c  in  that  academy ; and  there  was  honoured  with  his 
<c  degrees,  June  1 ith,  1736.  In  the  July  following  he 
came  to  London,  and  was  foon  employed  by  Dr. 
cc  Tames  Douglas,  to  affifthim  in  his  anatomical  works, 
cc  where  in  fome  time  he  began  to  praclife.  He  was 
<c  elefted  a member  of  the  royal  fociety  in  1740;  and, 
u after  due  examination,  was  admitted  a licenciate  of 
<f  the  college  of  phyficians,  April  t,  1751,  paying 
college  fees,  and  bond  ftamps  of  different  denomi- 
<c  nations,  to  the  amount  of  41 1.  2s.  8d.  fubjedt  alfo 
to  quarterage  of  2I.  per  annum.  In  1755,  he  paid 
<c  a farther  fum  of  7I.  which,  with  the  quarterage 
<c  money  already  paid,  made  up  the  fum  of  1 61.  in 
u lieu  of  all  future  payments.’" 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  by  recommendation  of 
his  Paris  friends,  he  was  introduced  to  the  acquaintance 
of  Dr.  Mead,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  Dr.  James  Doug- 
las. This  great  anatomift  made  ufe  of  his  afliftance, 
not  only  in  his  anatomical  preparations,  but  alfo  in 
his  reprefentations  of  morbid  and  other  appearances, 
a lift  of  feveral  of  which  was  in  the  hands  of  his  friend 
Dr.  Maty,  who  had  prepared  an  eloge  on  Dr.  Par- 
sons, which  was  never  ufed,  but  which,  by  the  fa- 
vour of  Mrs.  Parfons,  Mr.  Nichols  has  preferved 
at  large. 

Though  Dr.  Parsons  cultivated  the  feveral  branches 
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of  his  profeflion,  he  was  principally  employed  in  the 
obdetrical  line.  In  1738,  by  the  intereft  of  his  friend 
r r.  Douglas,  he  was  appointed  phyfician  to  the  pub- 
lic infirmary  in  St.  Giles's.  In  1739,  he  was  married 
to  Mifs  Elizabeth  Reynolds,  by  whom  he  had  two  fons 
and  a daughter,  who  all  died  young.  Dr.  Parsons 
refided  for  many  years  in  Red-Lion-Square,  where  he 
frequently  enjoyed  the  company  and  converfation  of 
Dr.  Stukely,  bifhop  Lyctleton,  Mr.  Henry  Baker, 
Dr.  Knight,  and  many  other  of  the  moil  didinguifhed 
members  of  the  royal  and  antiquarian  focieties,  and 
that  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce;  giving  an 
elegant  weekly  dinner  to  a large  but  feleCt  party.  He 
enjoyed  alfo  the  literary  correlpondence  of  D'Argen- 
ville,  Buffon,  Le  Cat,  Beccaria,  Amb.  Bertrand, 
Valltravers,  Afcanius,  Turberville,  Needham,  Dr. 
Garden,  and  others  of  the  molt  didinguifhed  rank  in 
icience.  As  a practitioner  he  was  judicious,  careful, 
honed,  and  remarkably  humane  to  the  poor  : as  a 
friend,  obliging  and  communicative;  cheerful  and  de- 
cent  in  converfation ; fevere  and  drift  in  his  morals, 
and  attentive  to  fulfil  with  propriety  all  the  various  du- 
ties of  life.  In  1769,  finding  his  health  impaired,  he 
propofed  to  retire  from  bu finds  and  from  London,  and 
with  that  view  difpofed  of  a confiderable  number  of 
his  books  and  fofiils,  and  went  to  Bridal.  But  he  re- 
turned foon  after  to  his  old  houfe,  and  died  in  it  after 
a week's  illnefs,  on  the  4th  of  April  177c,  to  the  in- 
expredible  grief  of  his  wife  and  fider-in-lavv,  and 
many  of  his  intimate  friends,  to  whom  his  memory 
will  always  be  precious.  By  his  lad  will,  dated  in 
October,  17 66,  he  gave  his  whole  property  to  Mrs. 
Farfons  ; and  in  cafe  of  her  death  before  him,  to  Mils 
Mary  Reynolds,  her  only  fider,  cc  in  recompeace  for 
“ her  affectionate  attention  to  him  and  to  his  wife,  for 
“a  long  coui fe  of  years,  inficknefs  and  in  health.” 
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It  was  his  particular  requeft,  that  he  fhould  not  be 
buried  till  fome  change  fhould  appear  in  his  corpfe  ; a 
requeft,  which  occafioned  his  being keptunburied  feven- 
teen  days,  and  even  then  the  flighted  alteration  only 
was  perceivable.  He  was  buried  at  Hendon,  in  a 
vault  which  he  had  caufed  to  be  built  on  fome  ground 
purchafed  at  the  death  of  his  fon  James.  On  his  tomb 
is  the  following  infeription  : 

Here, 

Taken  from  his  forrowfu!  Family  and 

Friends, 

By  the  common  Lot  of  frail  Humanity, 
refts  James  Parsons,  M.D. 

Member  of  the  College  of  Phyficians, 
and  F.R.S.  and  S.A. 

A man, 

in  whom  the  moft  dignifying  Virtues 
were  united  with  Talents  the  moft 
numerous  and  rare. 

Firm  and  ereeft  in  confcious  Conviction, 
no  Confideration  could  move  him 
to  dtfert  Truth,  or  acquiefce  to  her 
Opponents. 

Phyfic,  Anatomy,  Natural  Hiftory, 

Antiquities,  Languages,  and  the 
Fine  Arts, 

are  largely  indebted  to  his  Skill  and 
Induftry  in  each : 

For  many  important  Truths  difeovered 
in  their  Support, 

Or  Errors  detected  in  which  they  were 
obfeured. 

Yet  though  happy  beyond  the  general 
Race  of  Mankind  in  mental 
Endowments, 

The  fincere  Chriftian,  the  affectionate 
Hufband, 

The  generous  and  humane  Friend, 
were  in  him  fuperior  to  the  fage 
Scholar  and  Philofopher, 
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He  died  April  4th,  1770, 
in  the  66th  Year  of  his  Age. 

- Here  alfo  lies  the  Body  of  James 

Parfons, 

Son  of  the  above-named  Dr.  Parsons, 
who  died  December  9th,  1750, 
in  the  ninth  Year  of  his  Age. 

A portrait  of  Dr.  Parsons,  by  Mr.  Wilfon,  is 
now  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  Another  by  Wells,  in  the 
hands  of  his  widow,  with  a third  unfinii'hed  ; and  one 
of  his  fon  James  i alfo  a family  piece,  in  which  the 
fame  fon  is  introduced,  with  the  dodtor  and  his  lady, 
accompanied  by  her  filler.  Among  many  other  por- 
traits, Mrs.  Parfons  has  fine  ones  of  the  iilullrious 
Harvey,  of  bifhop  Burnet,  and  of  Dr.  John  Freind; 
a beautiful  miniature  of  Dr.  Stukely ; fome  good  paint- 
ings by  her  hufband’s  own  hands,  particularly  the  rhi- 
noceros, which  he  defer! bed  in  the  <c  Philofophieal 
Tranfadlions.”  Mrs.  Parfons  is  alfo  in  poffeffion  of 
his  MSS.  and  fome  capital  printed  books  ■ a large 
folio  volume,  entitled,  “ Figurae  quaedam  Mifcellanese, 
quae  ad  Rem  Anatomicam  Fliltoriamque  naturalem 
Spedlant,  quas  propria  adumbravit  manu Jacobus  Par- 
sons, M.D.  S.S.R.  Ant.  &c.”  another  called  cc  Draw- 
ings of  curious  Fofiils,  Shells,  &c.  in  Dr.  Parsons’s 
. Collection,  drawn  by  himfelf.” 

It  would  be  beyond  our  limits,  to  enter  into  an  enu- 
meration of  the  many  curious  articles  at  various  times 
communicated  to  the  public  by  Dr.  Parsons,  which, 
however,  may  be  feen  in  the  -c  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer.” 
We  fhall,  therefore,  dole  this  article  with  an  excraCt 
from  Dr.  Maty’s  eloge.  <c  The  furprifing  variety  of 
<c  branches  which  Dr.  Parsons  embraced,  and  the  fe- 
cc  veral  living  as  well  as  dead  languages  he  had  a know- 
<c  ledge  of,  qualified  him  abundantly  for  the  office  of 
afliftant  iecretary  for  foreign  correipondences,  which 
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v the  council  of  the  royal  fociety  beftowed  upon  him 
*c  about  the  year  1750.  He  acquitted  himfelf  to  the 
cc  utmoft  of  his  power  in  the  fun&ions  ot  this  place, 
u till  a few  years  before  his  death,  when  he  refigned  in 
<f  favour  of  his  friend,  who  now  gratefully  pays  this 
(c  laid  tribute  to  his  memory.  Dr.  Parsons  joined  to  his 
l(  academical  honours,  thofe  which  the  royal  college  of 
“ phyficians  of  London  beftowed  upon  him,  by  ad- 
mitting  him,  after  due  examination,  licentiate,  on 
<c  the  firft  day  of  April,  1751.  The  diffufive  lpirit 
cc  of  our  friend  was  only  equalled  by  his  defire  of  in- 
cc  formation.  To  both  thefe  principles  he  owed 
u the  intimacies  which  he  formed  with  fome  of, the 
<c  greateft  men  of  his  time.  The  names  of  Folkes, 
€C  Hales,  Mead,  Stukely,  Needham,  Baker,  Coilin- 
<c  fon,  and  Garden,  may  be  mentioned  on  this  occa- 
-£  fion,  and  many  more  might  be  added.  Weekly 
<c  meetings  were  formed,  where  the  earlieft  intelli- 
•c  gence  was  received  and  communicated  of  any  dif- 
cc  covery  both  here  and  abroad ; and  new  trials 
<c  were  made,  to  bring  to  the  teft  of  experience  the 
“ reality  or  ufefulnefs  of  thefe  clifcoveries,  Here  it 
cc  was  that  the  microfcopical  animals  found  in  feveral 
“ infufions  were  firft  produced ; the  propagation  of 
feveral  infedbs  by  fedlion  afeertained ; the  conftancy 
cc  of  nature  amidft  thefe  wonderful  changes  efta- 
*c  blifhed. 

<c  His  f Remains  of  Japhet,  being  Hiftorical  En- 
cc  quiries  into  the  Affinity  and  Origin  of  the  Euro- 
<c  pean  Languages/  is  a mo  ft  laborious  performance, 
■c  tending  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  firft  inhabitants 
cc  of  thefe  Hands,  as  being  originally  defeended  from 
Gomer  and  Magog,  above  1000  years  before  Chrift, 
cc  their  primitive  and  ftill  fubfifting  language,  and  its 
affinity  with  fome  others.  It  cannot  be  denied  but 
I - that 
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cc  that  there  is  much  ingenuity,  as  well  as  true  learning 
ip  this  work,  which  helps  convi&ion,  and  often  fup- 
u plies  the  want  of  it.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
cc  that  our  friend's  warm  feelings  now  and  then  miflead 
<f  his  judgement,  and  that  fome  atle  aft  of  his  conjec- 
c<  tures,  refting  upon  partial  traditions,  and  poetical 
<s  fcraps  of  Irifh  fcalds  and  Welfh  bards,  are  lefs  fatis- 
<c  factory  than  his  tables  of  affinity  between  the  feveral 
cc  northern  languages,  as  deduced  from  one  common 
ftock.  Literature,  however,  is  much  obliged  to 
“ him  for  having  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  of  his  other 
iC  works,  opened  a new  field  of  obfervations  and  dif- 
6C  coveries. 

“ In  enumerating  our  learned  friend's  difiertations,we 
find  ourfelves  at  a lols  whether  we  fhould  follow  the 
ie  order  of  fubjecls,  or  of  time  ; neither  is  it  eafy  to  ac- 
“ count  for  their  furprifing  variety  and  quick  fucceffion. 
cc  The  truth  is,  that  his  eagernefs  after  knowledge  was 
“ fuch,  as  to  embrace  almoft  with  equal  facility  all 
“ its  branches,  and  with  equal  zeal  to  afcertain  the  me- 
lc  rit  of  inventions,  and  afcribe  to  their  refpe&ive,  and 
“ fometimes  unknown  authors,  the  glory  of  the  dif- 
fC  covery.  Many  operations,  which  the  ancients  have 
“ tranfmitted  to  us,  have  been  thought  fabulous* 
<f  merely  from  our  ignorance  of  the  art  by  which  they 
u were  performed.  Thus  the  burning  of  the  fhips  of 
et  the  Romans  at  a confiderable  diftance,  during  the 
fiege  of  Syracufe,  by  Archimedes,  would  perhaps 
“ ftill  continue  to  be  exploded,  had  not  the  celebrated 
M.  Buffon  in  France  ffiewn  the  poffibility  of  it,  by 
<c  prefenting  and  defcribing  a model  of  a fpeculum,  or 
“ rather  afiemblage  of  mirrors,  by  which  he  could  fet 
“ fire  at  the  diftance  of  feveral  hundred  feet.  In  the 
“ contriving  indeed,  though  not  in  the  executing  of 
i:  fuch  an  apparatus,  he  had  in  fome  meafure  been 
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« forefcalled  by  a writer  now  very  little  known  or 
cf  read.  This  Dr.  Parsons  proved  in  a very  fatisfac- 
<c  tory  manner  ; and  he  had  the  pleasure  to  find 
“ the  French  philofopher  did  not  refufe  to  thejefuit 
fC  his  fhare  in  the  invention,  and  was  not  at  all  offended 
<c  by  the  liberty  he  had  taken.  Another  French  dif- 
covery,  I mean  a new  kind  of  painting  fathered 
cc  upon  the  ancients,  was  reduced  to  its  real  value  in 
ff  a paper,  which  fhewed  our  author  was  poffeffed  of  a 
<c  good  take  for  the  fine  arts  ; and  I am  informed,  that 
“ his  {kill  in  mufic  was  by  no  means  inferior,  and  that 
“ his  favourite  amufement  was  the  flute.  Richly,  it 
u appears  from  thefe  performances,  did  our  author 
<c  merit  the  honour  of  being  a member  of  the  artiqua- 
<c  rian  fociety,  which  long  ago  had  a floriated  him  to 
C£  its  labours. 

“To  another  fociety,  founded  upon  the  great  prin- 
<c  ciples  of  humanity,  patriotifm,  and  natural  emula- 
“ tion,  he  undoubtedly  was  greatly  ufeful.  He  afliffed 
“ at  moft  of  their  general  meetings  and  committees; 
cc  and  was  for  many  years  chairman  to  that  of  agricul- 
“ ture;  always  equally  ready  to  point  out,  andtopro- 
*c  mote  ufeful  improvements,  and  to  oppofe  the  in- 
cc  terelted  views  of  fraud  and  ignorance,  fo  infeparable 
cc  from  very  extenfive  affociations.  No  fooner  was 
tc  this  fociety  formed,  than  Dr.  Parsons  became  a 
“ member  of  it.  Intimately  convinced  of  the  noble- 
cc  nefs  of  its  views,  though  from  his  ftation  in  life  little 
<c  concerned  in  its  fuccefs,  he  grudged  neither  attend- 
cc  ance  nor  expence.  Neither  ambitious  of  taking  the 
<£  lead,  nor  fond  of  oppofition  ; he  joined  in  any  mea- 
cc  lure  he  thought  right ; and  fubmitted  cheerfully  to 
£c  the  fentiments  of  the  majority,  though  againft  his 
^ own  private  opinion, 
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“ The  juft  ideas  he  had  of  the  dignity  of  our  pro- 
feffion,  as  well  as  the  common  links  which  ought  to 
unite  all  its  members,  notwithftanding  the  diffe- 
rences of  country,  religion,  or  places  of  education, 
made  him  bear  impatiently  the  fhackies  laid  upon  a 
great  number  of  refpedtable  pra&itioners ; he  wifhed, 
fondly  wifhed,  to  fee  thefe  broken  ; not  with  a view 
of  empty  honour  and  dangerous  power,  but  as  the 
only  means  of  ferving  mankind  more  effectually, 
checking  the  progrefs  of  defigning  men,  and  illite- 
rate praftitioners,  and  diffufing  through  the  whole 
body  a fpirit  of  emulation.  Though  by  frequent 
difappointments  he  forefaw,  as  well  as  we,  the  little 
chance  of  a fpeedy  redrefs,  he  nobly  perfifted  in  the 
attempt ; and  had  he  lived  to  the  final  event,  would 
undoubtedly,  like  Cato,  ftill  have  preferred  the  con- 
quered caufe  to  that  fupported  by  the  gods.  After 
having  tried  to  retire  from  bufinefs  and  from  London, 
for  the  fake  of  his  health,  and  having  difpofed  of 
moft  of  his  books  with  that  view,  he  found  it  incon- 
fiftent  with  his  happinefs  to  forlake  ail  the  advanta- 
ges which  a long  refidence  in  the  capital,  and  the 
many  connexions  he  had  formed,  had  rendered  ha- 
bitual to  him.  He  therefore  returned  to  Ins  old 
houfe,  and  died  in  it  after  a fliort  illnefs,  April  4, 

I77°-  , / # 

<c  The  ftyle  of  our  friend’s  compofitions  was  fuffi- 

ciertly  clear  in  defcription,  though  in  argument  not 
fo  clofe  as  could  have  been  wifhed.  Full  of  his 
ideas,  he  did  not  always  fo  difpofe  and  conned  them 
together,  as  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  his  readers, 
that  convidtion  which  was  in  his  own.  lie  too 
much  defpifed  thole  additional  graces  which  com- 
mand attention  when  joined  to  learning,  obfervation, 
and  found  reafoning.  Let  us  hope  that  his  example  and 
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tc  fpirit  will  animate  all  his  colleagues ; and  that  thofe 
cc  pradlitioners  who  are  in  the  fame  circumftances  will 
<c  be  induced  to  join  their  brethren,  fure  to  find  amongft 
cc  them  thofe  great  bleffings  of  life,  freedom,  equality, 
<c  information,  and  friendfhip.  As  long  as  thefe  great 
“ principles  fhall  fubfift  in  this  fociety,  and  I truft  they 
<c  will  outlaft  the  longeft  liver,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
“ the  members  will  meet  with  the  reward  honeft  men 
cc  are  ambitious  of,  the  approbation  of  their  confcience, 
cf  the  efteem  of  the  virtuous,  the  remembrance  of 
<c  pofterity.”  Vide  <c  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,”  by 
Nichols,  p.  384,  &c. 

PATIN  (Guy) 

A French  Writer  of  much  Wit  and  Learning,  and  ProfefTor  of 
Phyllc  in  the  Royal  College  at  Paris, 

Was  of  an  ancient  and  good  family,  and  born  at  Hou- 
dan,  a village  near  Beauvais,  in  Picardy,  in  1602. 
His  father  propofed  to  bring  him  up  an  advocate ; and 
in  order  to  give  him  a good  enunciation,  made  him 
read  Plutarch's  Lives  aloud  while  he  was  yet  a child. 
He  was  firfl  placed  in  the  college  of  Beauvais,  but 
afterwards  fent  to  Paris,  and  put  in  the  college  of  Bon- 
court,  where  he  continued  two  years,  and  went  through 
a courfe  of  philofophy. 

Some  time  after,  a benefice  was  offered  him,  which 
he  flatly  refilled,  protefting  abfolutely,  that  he  would 
never  be  a pried.  His  father  was  not  very  much 
offended  with  this,  perceiving  the  refufal  to  proceed 
from  fomething  ingenuous  in  his  nature $ but  his  mo- 
ther was  fo  enraged,  that  he  was  five  years  without 
feeing  her,  or  going  home.  Drelincourt,  profeflfor  of 
phyfic  at  Leyden,  allured  Bayle,  that  Patin  had  been 
com  dor  to  a prefs ; and  it  was  probably  during  this 
period,  when  he  did  it  for  a fupport.  Meanwhile  ha 
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was  advifed  to  improve  himfelf,  in  order  to  be  a phy- 
fician  at  Paris,  and  with  this  view  he  ftudied  very  hard 
from  1622  to  1624,  and  was  admitted  there.  His 
father  and  mother  were  then  pacified,  and  a flitted  him 
with  money  to  take  his  degrees  and  to  purchafe  books. 
Five  years  after  he  married  a woman  of  fortune,  by 
whom  he  had  feveral  children.  He  became  an  emi- 
nent practitioner,  and  alfo  publifhed  fome  pieces  in 
the  way  of  his  profefiion  ; but  they  are  neither  nu- 
merous nor  confiderable.  We  have  a lift  of  them  in 
Mercklin’s  <c  Lindenius  Renovatus,”  where  the  title 
of  the  firft,  and  as  it  fhould  feem  the  moft  confider- 
able, runs  thus  : “ De  Valetudine  tuenda  per  Viven- 
di Normam,  Ufumque  legitimum  Rerum  ad~bene  fa- 
lubriterque  Vivendum  neceflariarum  yet,  in  a letter 
to  Spon,  he  owns  himfelf  afhamed  of  it,  and  allures 
him  that  it  was  not  worth  his  reading. 

It  was  not  any  thing  he  wrote  in  his  life-time  upon 
phyfic,  “ but  his  “ Letters,”  publifhed  fince  his  death, 
which  have  rendered  his  name  fo  celebrated.  Some 
feleCt  cc  Letters”  were  firft  publifhed  at  Geneva  in 
1683,  which,  meeting  with  a prodigious  fale,  en- 
couraged the  bookfeller  to  add  two  more  volumes,  and 
all  the  three  were  foon  after  published  both  in  Holland 
and  at  Paris.  “ Thefe  letters,”  fays  Voltaire,  cc  were 
<c  read  with  eagernefs,  becaufe  they  contained  anec- 
£f  dotes  of  fuch  things  as  every  body  loves,  and  fatires 
<c  which  are  liked  ftill  more.  They  ferve  to  fhew  what 
€€  uncertain  guides  in  hiftory  thofe  writers  are,  who 
<c  inconfiderately  write  down  the  news  of  the  day. 
tc  Such  relations  are  frequently  falfe,  or  perverted  by 
<c  the  malice  of  mankind  ; and  fuch  a multitude  of 
cc  petty  faCls  are  feldom  confidered  as  valuable  but  by 
“ little  minds.”  Upon  the  publication  of  the  firft  vo- 
lume in  1683,  Bayle  pafied  the  following  judgement 
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upon  thefe  letters,  which  indeed  is  applicable  to  all 
that  came  out  afterwards.  cc  It  is  fit  the  reader  Ihoulcl 
« be  advertifed,  that  all  the  witty  favings,  and  all  the 
<f  ftories  he  relates,  are  not  true.  There  are  fome 
fc  places  where  he  fliews  a terrible  malice,  and  a pro- 
<c  digious  boldnefs  in  giving  a criminal  turn  to  every 
cc  common  tranfadtion.  We  fhould  be  very  much  to 
<c  blame  to  believe  thefe  paffages,  becaufe  they  are 
cc  printed.  All  that  can  be  gathered  from  them  is, 
“ that  Mr.  Patin  wrote  them  to  his  friend,  as  a thing 
<c  he  had  heard  from  others,  and  to  continue  the  cuf- 
“ tona  he  had  a long  time  obferved  of  converfing  with 
“ him  by  letters,  as  he  would  have  done  if  they  had 
“ taken  a walk  together.  It  is  very  well  known,  men 
<c  in  converfation  talk  as  foon  of  a current  rumour, 
<c  though  it  afterwards  proves  falfe,  as  they  would  of 
€c  any  thing  that  is  true  ; and  when  a man  is  of  a fati- 
« rical  humour,  as  it  mull  be  granted  Mr.  Patin  was, 
<c  that  which  is  publifhed  to  the  difadvantage  of  our 
cf  neighbour  is  much  more  taken  notice  of,  than  that 
cc  which  is  fpoken  of  to  his  praile.”  It  is  not  an  eafy 
matter  to  determine,  whether  thefe  letters  were  really 
defigned  for  the  public  by  the  author,  or  written,  as 
they  are,  in  a carelefs  manner  for  the  particular  ufe  of 
thofe  to  whom  they  are  directed.  If  Patin  had  de- 
figned them  for  the  public,  he  would  have  filled  them 
with  learning  and  obfervations  upon  learned  men  and 
their  works ; he  would  not  have  publifhed  things  which 
were  not  well  examined,  and  as  they  offered  them- 
felves  to  his  fancy ; and  in  fhort,  we  fhould  have  had 
fewer  falfehoods  in  them,  but  probably  we  might  not 
have  found  his  natural  wit  and  genius,  we  might  not 
have  met  with  fo  many  curious  matters  of  fadt,  fo  many 
lively  and  bold  ftrokes,  which  divert  us,  and  put  us 
upon  making  folid  refledlions.  Befide  the  three  vo- 
lumes 
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lumcs  already  mentioned,  two  more  were  afterwards 
publifhed  at  Amflerdam  1718,  under  the  title  of 
xc  Nouvelles  Lettres  de  feu  M.  Guy  Patin,  tirees 
du  Cabinet  du  M.  Charles  Spon.”  All  the  five  vo- 
lumes are  in  duodecimo,  and  the  letters  bear  date  from 
1642  to  1672. 

It  was  in  this  laft  year  that  our  author  died,  and  left 
a fon  named  Charles,  who  became  very  celebrated  and 
excellent,  particularly  in  the  knowledge  of  medals. 

It  is  faid  that  Guy  Patin  refembled  Cicero,  and  hud 
much  the  air  of  that  illuftrious  orator,  whofe  ftatue  is 
ftlll  to  be  feen  at  Rome.  Vide  “ Bayle’s  Dictionary,” 

Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.”  tom.  2,  &c.  ! 

« / 

PATIN  (Charles) 

Second  Son  of  Guy  Patin,  born  at  Paris,  February  23,  1633, 

Made  fo  wonderful  a progrefs  in  literature, that  he  main- 
tained Greek  and  Latin  thefes  upon  all  parts  of  philo- 
fophy,  in  1647.  His  profdfor,  who  was  an  Irifhman, 
and  did  not  underftand  the  Greek  language,  was  very 
angry  at  thefe  thefes,  when  he  was  defired  to  examine 
them;  but  feeing  the  young  man  had  prepared  to  de- 
fend them  without  a moderator,  he  was  forced  to  pre- 
fide  at  the  deputation,  for  fear  of  hurting  his  reputa- 
tion. The  pope’s  nuncio,  thirty- four  bifhops,  and 
many  perfons  of  quality,  were  prefent  at  the  deputation; 
when  the  refpondent,  having  flood  the  (hock  for  the 
fpace  of  five  hours  in  both  languages,  was  with  great 
glory  admitted  to  a mailer  of  arts  degree.  At  this 
time  he  was  only  fourteen  years  old.  He  afterwards 
lludied  the  civil  law,  in  compiaifance  to  an  uncle  by 
his  mother’s  fide,  who  was  an  advocate  in  the  par- 
liament of  Paris  ; he  took  his  licence  at  PoiCliers,  after? 
fixteen  months,  and  was  admitted  an  advocate  in  the 
fame  parliament.  He  fpent  fix  years  in  this  profellion. 
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but  could  not  forfake  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  to  which  his 
inclination  always  led  him.  It  was  his  father’s  wifh 
alfo,  that  he  fhould  give  up  the  law,  and  devote  himfelt 
to  phyfic ; fo  that  he  eafily  relifhed  the  reafon  which 
the  celebrated  phyfician  Marefcot  alleged  for  preferring 
the  profefiion  of  phyfic  to  the  priefthood  ; for  which  his 
father  had  originally  defigned  him.  This  reafon  was, 
that  it  had  afforded  him  three  benefits  which  he  never 
could  have  obtained  by  the  priefthood  ; one,  that  he  had 
enjoyed  a perfedl  ftate  of  health  to  the  age  of  eighty- 
two  ; another,  that  he  had  gained  a hundred  thoufand 
crowns ; a third,  that  he  had  acquired  the  intimate 
friendfhip  of  feveral  illuftrious  perfons. 

,As  foon  as  he  was  admitted  do£lor  of  phyfic,  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  practice,  and  fucceeded  greatly.  Fie 
read  lectures  on  phyfic  in  the  room  of  profefior  Lopez, 
who  was  gone  to  Bourdeaux.  Fearing  to  be  impri- 
foned,  for  reafons  which  have  never  been  cleared  up, 
he  quitted  France  in  1668,  and  travelled  into  Ger- 
many, Holland,  England,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  Fie 
fixed  at  Bafil;  but  the  war  between  the  Germans  and 
the  French  upon  the  frontiers  made  him  fo  uneafy,  that 
he  removed  with  all  his  family  into  Italy*  Fie  was 
made  profefior  of  phyfic  at  Padua  in  1676  ; and,  three 
years  after,  honoured  with  the  dignity  of  knight  of  St. 
Mark.  He  underftood,  in  168 t,  that  the  king  of 
France  would  receive  him  into  favour ; and  perhaps 
would  have  returned  to  his  own  country,  if  the  chief 
profefibr’s  place  in  furgery  at  Padua  had  not  been 
given  to  him,  with  an  augmentation  of  his  falary.  He 
died  there,  October  2,  1693,  of  a polypus  in  his  heart. 
He  had  married,  in  1663,  the  daughter  of  a phyfician 
in  Paris  ; a learned  lady,  by  whom  he  had  two  daugh- 
ters, who  became  alio  learned.  They  were  all  of  the 
Yol.  II.  academy 
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academy  of  the  Ricovrati  at  Padua,  and  all  diftinguifh- 
ed  themfelves  by  fome  fmall  publications. 

Charles  Patin  publifhed  a great  number  of  va- 
luable works,  which,  fays  Voltaire,  C£  are  read  by  men 
a of  learning,  as  his  father’s  letters  are  by  men  of 
“ leifure.”  Some  of  thefe  relate  to  fubjedts  of  phyfic, 
but  the  greater  part  are  employed  upon  medals  and 
antiquities.  The  principal  are ; i.  cc  Introduction  a 
FHiftoire  par  la  ConnoiiTance  des  Medailles,  1665,” 
in  nmo.  a.  cc  Imperatorum  Numifmata,”  folio. 
3.  “ Thefaurus  Nnmifmatum,  qto.  4.  cc  Relations 
hiftor’iques  et  curieufes  de  diver fes  Voyages  en  Alle- 
magne,  Angleterre,  Hollande,  &c.”  nmo.  5. 
cc  Prattica  del  Medaglie,”  1 imo.  6.  cc  De  Numif- 
mate  Antiquo  Augufti  et  Platonis,”  qto.  7.  <c  De 
optima  Medrcorum  Sedta.  Oratio  Inauguralis,”  4to. 
8.  <c  De  Avicenna,”  4to.  9.  cc  De  Scorbuto,  410. 
10.  <c  Quod  optimus  Medicus  debeat  efle  Chirurgus,” 
4to.  ir.  <c  Lycreum  Patavinum,  five  leones  et  Vifce 
ProfefTorum,  Patavii  Anno  1682  publice  docentium,” 
4to.  and  many  other  things  of  a fmaller  nature,  as 
well  relating  to  his  profefiion,  as  to  medals,  inferip- 
tions,  and  antiquities  in  general. 

When  the  <c  Introduction  to  Hiftory  by  the  Know- 
ledge of  Medals”  was  publifhed,  it  was  cenlured  by 
Mr.  Sallo,  in  his  new  <c  journal  des  S^avans,”  who 
alfo  treated  Charles  Patin’s  <f  Defence”  of  it  with 
great  contempt.  'Phis  very  much  incenled  Guy  Patin, 
who  exprefled  himfelf  thus  in  a letter  to  his  friend : 
cc  I do  not  know  whether  you  have  received  a kind  of 
“ Gazette,  which  is  called  the  Journal  of  the  Learned  > 
<c  the  author  whereof  having  complained  in  a little  arti- 
tc  cle  again  ft  my  fon  Charles  concerning  a medal 
“ made  here  the  laft  year  for  the  Switzers,  he  has  an- 
“ fwered  him.  I have  fent  you  his  anfwer,  which  is 

“ wife 
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€t  wife  and  modefL  This  new  Gazetteer  has  replied 
“ to  him,  and  there  fpeaks  as  one  who  is  ignorant  and 
<c  extravagant  i to  which  reply  he  would  doubtlefs  have 
u had  a fmart  and  ftrong  anfwer,  if  Charles  had  not 
cc  been  defired  to  fufpend  his  reply,  and  threatened  with 
cc  alerter  under  the  king’s  fignet.  The  truth  is,  Mr. 
cc  Colbert  takes  into  his  protection  the  authors  of  this 
<c  Journal,  which  is  attributed  to  Mr.  Sallo,  a counfellor 
<f  in  parliament.’5 

In  another  letter  Guy  Patin  fpeaks  of  the  caufes  of 
his  fon’s  difgrace,  and  of  his  leaving  Paris,  which  he 
imputes  to  certain  prohibited  books  found  in  his  ftudy. 
The  reafons  Bayle  gives  are,  Firft,  that  Charles 
Patin  was  fent  into  Holland,  with  an  order  to  buy 
up  all  the  copies  of  the  “ Amours  of  the  Royal  Pa- 
lace,” and  to  burn  them  upon  the  place  without  fparing 
any.  Secondly,  that  a great  prince  gave  him  this 
commiflion,  and  promifed  to  reward  him  for  his  pains. 
Thirdly,  that  this  commiffioner,  having  bought  up  all 
the  copies,  did  not  burn  them,  but  fent  a great  num- 
ber of  them  into  the  kingdom.  <c  This,”  fays  Bayle, 
ft  is  the  common  report  at  Paris : I know  not  whether 
<c  it  be  well  grounded.”  Vide  fC  Bayle’s  Dictionary.’5 

“Siecle  de  Louis  XIV,”  tom.  ii,  &c. 

\ 

PEC  QJJ  E T (John) 

A learned  Phyfician,  a Native  of  Dieppe,  and  a conliderablc  Author 

of  the  feventeenth  Century, 

Has  rendered  his  name  celebrated  by  his  difcovery  of 
the  receptacle  of  the  chyle,  with  which,  however,  fome 
allege,  that  Bartholomseus  Euftachius  was  acquainted 
before  him.  But  the  world  is  obliged  to  Pecquet  for 
(hewing,  beyond  all  contradiction,  that  the  lafteal  vef- 
Cels  convey  the  chyle  to  this  receptacle  ; and  for  prov- 

Qj*  ing,  ' 
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ing,  that  it  is  thence  carried  by  particular  vefiels 
through  the  thorax,  almoft  as  high  as  the  left  fhoulder, 
and  there  thrown  into  the  fubclavian  vein,  from  which 
it  is  immediately  conveyed  to  the  heart.  In  1654,  he 
publifhed  his  new  difcoveries  in  anatomy  in  4to ; and 
in  1661,  his  book,  Cf  De  Thoracis  LatSeis”  at  Amfter- 
dam.  He  died  at  Paris  in  February  1674. 

PELLETIER  (Jaque9) 

A celebrated  French  Phyfician,  bom  at  Mons  in  1517, 

, -*.*'■  • 

Was  eminent  alfo  as  a fcholar,  and  became  principal  of 
the  colleges  of  Bayeux  and  Mons  at  Paris,  where  he 
died  in  1582.  FI  is  writings  have  not  retained  all  the 
eftimation,  which  they  pofTeffed  in  his  own  time,  but 
they  are  numerous. 

1.  <c  Commentaries  on  Euclid,”  written  in  Latin, 
8vo,  ’ 

cl.  cc  De  Dimenfione  Circuli,”  fol.  Bafil,  1563. 

3.  cc  Difquilitiones  Geometric^, ” Lugd.  1567, 
8 vo,  with  fome  other  works  of  this  kind. 

4.  cc  Dialogue  de  l’Ortografe  e Prononciacion  Fran- 
£oife,”  8 vo,  Lyons  1555,  in  which,  as  may  be  feen 
by  the  title,  he  propofes  to  write  words  as  they  are  pro- 
nounced ; a theoretical  improvement,  but  attended  with 
too  many  difficulties  in  practice  to  be  adopted  in  any 
country.  Mr.  James  Elphinfton  has  long  been 
making  fimilar  attempts,  v/ith  fimilar  fuccefs,  in 
England. 

5.  <c  T wo  or  three  Colleftions  of  very  bad  Poetry/’ 

6.  “ A Defcription  of  Savoy.” 

7.  cc  A TranOation  of  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry.” 

8.  “ A French  Art  of  Poetry  written  in  Prole.”  He 
publifhed  alfo  on  his  own  profefiion  : 

9.  “ A 
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9.  “ A fmall  Treatife  on  the  Plague,”  in  Latifi ; 
and, 

10.  cc  A Concordance  of  ieveral  Paflages  in  Galen, 
with  fome  detached  Treadles,”  in  one  volume,  4*0, 

1 5 5 9* 


PERRAULT  (Claude) 

An  eminent  Frenchman,  the  Son  of  an  Advocate  of  Parliament,  born 

at  Paris  in  1613. 


He  was  bred  a phyfician,  but  pradlifed  only  among  his 
relations,  his  friends,  and  the  poor.  He  difcovered 
early  a particular  tafte  for  the  fciences  and  fine  arts ; 

: of  which  he  acquired  a very  confummate  knowledge, 
j without  the  aftiftance  of  a mailer.  He  was  (killed  in 
architecture,  painting,  iculpture,  mathematics,  phyfics, 
and  all  thofe  arts  which  relate  to  defigning  and  me- 
chanics. He  excelled  efpecially  in  the  firft  of  thefe, 
and  was  one  of  the  greateft  architefts  France  ever 
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produced.  Lewis  the  fourteenth  had  a great  tafte  for 
architecture,  and  fent  for  Bernini  from  Rome,  and 
other  architects  ; but  Perrault  was  preferred  to  them 
all.  The  entrance  into  the  Louvre,  which  was  de- 
figned  by  him,  is,  fays  Voltaire,  sc  one  of  the  mod  au- 
<(  guft  monuments  of  architecture  in  the  world.  We 
fometimes  go  a grpat  way  in  fearch  of  what  we  have 
at  home.  There  is  not  one  of  the  palaces  at  Rome, 
the  entrance  of  which  is  comparable  to  this  at  the 
<c  Louvre  ; for  which  we  are  obliged  to  Perrault, 
cc  whom  Boileau  has  attempted  to  turn  into  ridicule.” 
Thele  two  great  men  had  a terrible  quarrel  for  fome 
time,  and  the  refentment  of  Boileau  carried  him  fo  far, 
as  to  deny  Perrault  to  have  been  the  real  author  of 
thofe  great  defigns  in  architecture  which  pafted  for  his. 
a Perrault  had  laid  fomething  againft  Boileaifs 
cc  Satires,”  as  if  certain  paffages  in  them  reflected  upon 
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the  king;  he  alfo  joined  with  his  brother  Charles  in 
fupporting  the  moderns,  while  Boileau  was  in  general  for 
the  ancients ; and  both  thefe  things  together  drew  the 
poetical  vengeance  of  Boileau  upon  him.  They  were 
however  reconciled  at  length  ; and  Boileau  acknow- 
ledged Perrault  to  be  a man  of  great  merit,  and  very 
learned  in  matters  relating  to  phyfics  and  the  fine  arts. 

Monf.  Colbert,  who  loved  architecture,  and  was 
ready  to  fupply  all  means  for  bringing  it  to  perfection, 
put  him  upon  mandating  “ Vitruvius*’  into  French, 
and  illuftrating  it  with  notes ; which  he  did,  and  pub- 
lifhed  it,  in  1 673,  in  folio,  with  figures.  Perrault  was 
fuppofed  to  have  fucceeded  in  this  work  beyond  all 
that  went  before  him,  who  were  either  architefts  with- 
out learning,  or  learned  men  without  any  fkill  in  ar- 
chitecture. Perrault  was  both  an  architect  and  a 
learned  man,  and  had  great  knowledge  of  all  thofe 
things  relating  to  architecture  of  which  Vitruvius  fpeaks, 
as  painting,  fculpture,  mechanics,  &c.  He  had  fo  ex- 
traordinary a genius  for  mechanics,  that  he  invented 
the  machines,  by  which  thofe  ftones  fifty-two  feet  in 
length,  of  which  the  front  of  the  Louvre  is  formed, 
were  raifed.  Fie  had  a fine  hand  at  defigning  and 
drawing  models ; and  the  connoiffeurs  have  obferved, 
that  the  originals  done  by  himfelf,  from  which  the 
figures  for  his  cc  Vitruvius”  were  taken,  were  more  ex- 
aft  and  finifhed  than  the  copper-plates  themfelves,  al- 
though thefe  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  A fecond 
edition  of  his  cc  Vitruvius”  reviled,  corredled,  and  aug- 
mented, was  printed  at  Paris,  in  1684,  in  folio. 

When  the  academy  of  fcienccs  was  eftablifhed,  he 
was  chofen  one  of  its  firft  members,  and  was  chiefly 
depended  upon  in  what  related  to  mechanics  and  natu- 
ral phiiofophy.  He  gave  proofs  of  his  great  know- 
ledge in  thefe,  by  the  publication  of  leveral  works: 

among 
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: among  which  were,  <c  Memoires  pour  fervir  a PHif- 
toire  naturelle  des  Animaux,”  printed  in  1676,  folio, 
with  figures;  Effais  de  Phifique,”  in  four  volumes, 
121110,  the  firfi:  three  of  which  came  out  in  1680, 
and  the  fourth  in  1688  ; cc  Recueil  de  plufieurs  Ma- 
chines de  nouvelle  Invention,  17 oof’  4to,  Sec,  Me 

✓ , 

died  061.  9,  1688,  aged  75.  Although  he  had  never 
pra£tifed  phyfic  in  any  public  way,  yet  the  faculty  of 
Paris,  of  which  he  was  a member,  had  fuch  an  opinion 
of  his  (kill,  and  efteem  for  the  man,  that  after  his  death 
they  defired  his  pibture  from  his  heirs,  and  placed  it  in 
their  public  fchools  with  thofe  of  Fernelius,  Riolanus, 
and  others,  who  had  done  honour  to  their  profefiion. 
Vide  cc  Niceron,”  tom.  xxxiii. — <f  Siecle  de  Louis 
XIV,”  chap.  27,  &c. 

PETIT  (Peter) 

A very  learned  Frenchman, 

> 

IWas  born  at  Paris  in  1617,  and  brought  up  to  the 
profefiion  of  phyfic,  in  which  faculty  he  took  ado6lor’s 
degree  at  Montpellier  ; but  afterwards,  returning  tQ 
I Paris,  neglected  the  praftice  of  it,  ^ and  gave  himfelf 
up  entirely  to  the  (ludy  of  polite  literature.  He  lived 
fome  time  with  the  firft  prefident  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  Lamoignon,  as  preceptor  to  his  fons  ; and  after- 
wards with  Monf.  Nicolai,  firft  prefident  of  the  cham- 
ber of  accounts,  as  a man  of  letters  and  companion. 
Lie  lpent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  compofing; 
and  he  had  a wonderful  facility  with  his  pen,  which  en- 
abled him  to  write  much.  He  was  deeply  read  in  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  joined  to  his  fkill 
in  thefe  an  uncommon  knowledge  in  philofophical 
matters.  He  died  in  1687,  aged  70,  having  taken  a 
wife  not  long  before. 
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He  wrote  only  in  Latin,  but  a great  number  of 
works  both  in  verfe  and  profe.  His  firft  produdtion 
feems  to  have  been  cc  An  Elegy  upon  the  Death  of 
Gabriel  Naud  in  1653.”  In  i66o,  he  publifhed,  in 
8 vo,  cc  De  Motu  Animalium  fpontaneo  Liber  unus.” 
Petit  was  a great  partifan  for  the  peripatetic  philofo- 
phy ; and  in  this,  as  well  as  fome  other  works  of  the 
fame  kind,  he  has  flrenuoufly  fupported  the  principles 
of  Ariftotle,  and  combated  thofe  of  Des  Cartes. 

<f  Epiftote  Apologetics  A.  Menjoti  de  variis  Sedtis 
ampledtendis  Examen ; ad  Medicos  Parifienfes,  Autore 
Adriano  Scauro,  D.  M.  1666,”  4to.  Menjot  had 
maintained,  very  reafonably  one  would  think,  that  a 
man  fhould  attach  himfelf  to  no  particular  fedt,  but  take 
from  each  whatever  he  found  good ; which  fentiment, 
it  feems,  did  not  pleafe  Petit,  and  therefore  he  op- 
posed it  in  this  work  under  the  fidtitious  name  of 
Scaurus.  Pie  publifhed  the  fame  year,  in  Bvo,  under 
the  feigned  name  of  Marinus  Statilius,  <c  Apologia  • 
pro  Genuitate  Fragmenti  Satyrici  Petronianif’  which 
Hadrian  Valefius  then,  and  the  bed:  critics  fince,  have 
agreed  to  rejedt  as  fpurious,  Eutyphron  was  another 
affumed  name,  under  which  he  publifhed  a piece  in  J 
1667,  4to,  £c  De  nova  Curandorum  Morborum  Ra- 
tione  per  Transfufionem  Sanguinis  he  rejedts  this 
method  of  cure,  which  was  approved  by  many  phyfi- 
cians  of  his  time,  and  fupports  his  own  opinion  with 
much  elegance  and  learning.  In  1683,  were  publifhed 
at  Utrecht,  in  8vo,  <c  Mifcellanearum  Obfervationum 
Libri  iv A Theft:  are  verbal  criticifins  upon  various 
authors,  and  (hew  great  accuracy  as  well  as  profound 
erudition.  The  fame  year  at  Paris  came  out  in  8vo, 

“ Seledlorum  Poematum  Libri  ii.  Acceffit  Difiertatio 
de  Furore  Poetico.”  The  cc  Differtation”  is  curious, 
and  fhews  the  author  to  have  been  a very  ingenious 
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man  ; and  the  fc  Poems”  have  merit  enough  to  rank 
I him  with  Rapin,  Menage,  and  the  bed  writers  of  mo- 
i dern  Latin  poetry.  fC  De  Amazonibus  Differtatio, 
Paris,  1685,”  1 2 mo ; the  edition  of  Amderdam, 
1687,  iemo,  is  preferable,  there  being  additions  by 
the  author,  and  critical  obfervations  by  M.  de  la 
Monnoye.  “ De  Natura  et  Moribus  Anthropopha- 
gorum  Differtatio,”  at  Utrecht,  1688,  8vo;  a curious 
and  learned  work.  cc  In  tres  priores  Aretasi  Libros 
Commentarii ; Una  cum  Differtatiuncula  de  Petiti 
Vita*  et  copiofo  in  eofdem  Commentarios  Indice, 
1726,”  4to.  It  was  Maittaire,  who  publifhed  this 
podhumous  work,  and  fet  the  life  of  Petit  at  the  head 
of  it. 

There  are  feveral  other  works  of  our  author,  but  we 
have  mentioned  the  principal.  Care  mud  be  taken  in 
the  mean  time  not  to  confound  him  with  another  Peter- 
Petit,  who  was  his  contemporary,  and  a man  of  a very 
different  turn.  Vide  cc  Baillet’s  Jugemens  des  Sja- 
vans,”  tom.  v. — cc  Niceron,”  tom.  xi,  &c. 

PETIT  (John  Lewis) 

Was  born  at  Paris  of  a creditable  family,  on  the  13th 
of  March,  1674.  A vivacity  and  penetration  of  mind 
uncommon  to  one  of  his  age  were  obferved  in  his 

I tendered  infancy.  M.  Littre,  a celebrated  anatomid, 
and  particular  friend  of  his  father,  had  then  an  apart- 

Iinent  in  his  houfe  : he  foon  conceived  for  the  fon  of  his 
friend  a real  affedion,  of  which  the  young  Petit 
always  appeared  to  have  a very  deep  fenfe. 

Gratitude,  or  probably  rather  the  boy’s  own  in- 

Iclination,  fometimes  led  him  to  the  chamber  where  M. 

Littre  performed  his  diffedions.  Thefe  vifits  feemed 
f to  difeover  the  origin  of  thofe  talents,  which  nature  had 
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implanted  in  him  for  furgery.  He  was  one  day  found 
in  a granary,  making  the  objeft  of  one  of  M.  Littre’s 
moft  profound  refearches  that  of  his  amufement.  He 
had  privately  conveyed  away  a rabbit,  and  thinking 
v himfelf  in  no  danger  of  being  furprifed,  cut  it  up,  with 
a view  of  imitating  what  he  had  feen  performed.  M. 
Littre  regarded  this  as  the  effect  of  a premature  difpo- 
fition,  looked  on  it  as  a very  favourable  omen,  and 
took  a pleafure  in  cultivating  it.  The  young  Petit 
had  fcarcely  attained  his  feventh  year,  when  he  affifted 
regularly  at  the  le&ures  of  M.  Littre.  The  eyes  and 
memory  are  a fufficient  afliftance  for  retaining  matters 
of  faft,  and  praftical  anatomy  is  of  this  nature.  That 
which  is  moft  irkfome,  and  often  deters  from  the  ftudy 
of  the  human  body,  thofe  perhaps  who  would  cultivate 
it  with  the  greateft  luccefs,  is  the  averfion  many  have 
to  the  touching  a dead  body.  M.  Petit  had  the 
advantage  of  being  familiar  with  the  dead,  before  he 
was  acquainted  with  that  fenfation  of  horrour,  which 
they  raife  in  the  greater  part  of  mankind.  He  made 
in  a fhort  time  confiderable  progrefs  in  diffedtions ; in 
lefs  than  two  years  M.  Littre  entrufted  him  with  the 
ordinary  preparations,  and  afterwards  left  to  him  the 
whole  care  of  his  theatre.  M.  Petit  filled  this  place 
with  luccefs : he  did  not  confine  himfelf  to  prepare 
only  what  was  to  make  the  fubjedl  of  his  mafter’s  lef- 
fons ; he  made  to  the  fcholars  fuch  demonftrations,  as 
were  heard  with  pleafure  even  by  connoiffeurs.  j | 

Six  or  feven  years  fpent  in  a conftant  application  to 
anatomy,  under  fuch  a mafter  as  M.  Littre,  gave  to 
Petit  a knowledge  far  fuperiour  to  his  age,  and  with 
this  excellent  foundation  he  began  the  ftudy  of  furgery. 

He  was  placed,  in  1690,  under  M.  Caftel,  a celebrated 
furgeon,  and  of  confiderable  practice  in  venereal  dilor- 
ders.  He  remained  with  him  two  years,  in  order  to 
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obtain  a brevet,  by  means  of  which  he  could  appear  as 
pupil,  which  M.  Littre  could  not  give  him.  He 
chiefly  employed  his  time  in  attending  the  public 
courfes,  and  frequenting  the  hofpitals,  and  no  one  ever 
(hewed  a more  ardent  paflion  for  improving  himfelf. 
M.  Marefchal  has  related,  that  being  furgeon-major 
of  La  Charite,  and  going  there  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  drefs  the  patients,  he  has  often  found  young 
Petit  flretched  out  and  fleeping  on  the  fteps  of  the 
hofpital.  He  thought  himfelf  well  recompenced  for 
all  this  trouble,  in  fecuring  by  this  means  a commo- 
dious place  at  the  fide  of  a bed,  where  he  knew  there 
was  an  operation  of  fome  importance  to  be  performed. 

In  1692,  he  was  employed  to  examine  the  (late  of 
the  military  hofpitals  of  the  marlhal  de  Luxemburg, 
who  formed  the  fiege  of  Namur  under  Lewis  the 
fourteenth.  He  made  this  and  the  following;;  cam- 
paigns,  taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  im- 
prove himfelf,  whiifl:  he  inftruCted  others.  He  em- 
ployed himfelf,  during  the  fummer,  in  making  demon- 
ftrations  on  the  bones : as  foon  as  the  leafon  permitted 
the  ufe  of  bodies,  he  held  regular  courfes  of  anatomy. 
The  voluntary  labours  he  impofed  on  himfelf,  his 
afliduity  in  the  difcharge  of  his  duties,  and  a regular 
conduct,  which  is  foon  taken  notice  of  in  armies,  fixed 
on  him  the  eyes  of  his  fuperiours.  At  their  recom- 
mendation, the  magiftrates  at  Lifle  granted  him  the 
ufe  of  a hall  in  the  town-houfe,  where  he  publicly  de- 
monftrated  anatomy,  during  the  winter  of  1693.  The 
following  winters  he  did  the  fame  at  Mons  and  Cam- 
bray,  with  the  fame  protection  of  the  magiftrates,  and 
always  with  additional  fuccefs. 

The  talent  for  diffeCtion  naturally  leads  a furgeon  to 
perfection  in  the  art  of  operating ; but  the  perfection 
of  furgery  confifls  in  knowing  when  to  abftain  from 
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operations.  A true  furgeon  does  not  compute  his 
fuccefs  by  the  number  of  fubje&s,  whom  he  has  been 
obliged  to  mutilate  3 he  makes  it  his  ftudy  to  find  out 
the  refpedive  powers  of  art  and  nature  3 he  knows  how 
to  direft  the  latter,  when  fhe  deviates  from  the  proper 
road,  and  to  affift  her  motions,  when  they  have  a falu- 
tary  tendency  3 he  is  not  unacquainted  with  any  of  the 
refources,  with  which  a ftridt  regimen  and  the  admini- 
ftration  of  fuitable  remedies  furnifh  him,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  diforders.  M.  Petit  gave  very  early  marks 
of  his  fagacity  on  thele  points,  far  different  from  the 
art  of  merely  operating,  and  which  require  a knowledge 
infinitely  more  extenfive.  At  the  peace  of  1697, 

M.  Petit  was  continued  in  the  place  of  furgeon 
affiftant- major  of  the  hofpital  of  Tournay.  He  fet  out 
towards  the  month  of  March  1696,  on  his  return  to 
Paris,  He  went  through  the  cufcomary  examinations, 
and  was  admitted  mafter  in  forgery,  on  the  27th  of 
May,  1700. 

M.  Petit  held,  at  the  beginning  of  his  ertablifhment, 
feveral  public  courfes  of  anatomy  and  operations,  in  the 
phyfic  lchools.  He  had  fixed,  at  his  own  houfe,  a 
fchool  of  anatomy  and  forgery,  where  he  had  for  his 
audience  the  greater  part  of  the  moft  celebrated  phyfi-  j 
dans  and  furgeons  of  Europe.  He  did  not  quit  thefe 
exercifes,  but  when  his  occupations,  which  increafed 
every  day  from  the  confidence  the  public  repofed  in 
him,  no  longer  buffered  him  to  difcharge  himfelf  of 
them  with  all  the  affiduity  he  thought  they  deferved. 

The  time  neceffary  for  his  offering  himfelf  a candi- 
date for  the  firft  places  of  his  company  was  fcarce  ex- 
pired, when  M.  Petit  was  named  provoit,  by  the 
unanimous  votes  of  his  brother  furgeons.  , A little 
time  after,  an  opportunity  offered  to  M.  Petit  of  giv- 
ing the  moft  undoubted  proofs  of  his  zeal  for  the  ho- 
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notir  and  progrefs  of  his  art.  The  flrange  revolution, 
which  had  degraded  furgery  for  more  than  half  a cen- 
tury, had  not  extinguifhed  emulation  in  true  iurgeons. 
Two  celebrated  men,  Bienaife  and  Roberdeau,  placed 
by  the  general  efteem  in  the  fir  ft  rank  of  their  pro- 
feiTion,  had  founded  the  office  of  demonflrators,  in 
favour  of  pupils : all  their  colleagues,  animated  with 
the  fame  fpirit,  ereded,  to  the  glory  of  furgery,  a lad- 
ing monument  of  their  zeal  for  the  public  good,  in 
caufing  an  anatomical  theatre  to  be  built.  This  edi- 
fice, deflined  for  the  inftrudion  of  pupils  gratis,  was 
fcarcely  finifhed,  when  the  fund,  appointed  to  fo  im- 
portant an  ufe,  experienced  the  viciffitude  of  the  times: 
the  demonftrations  were  not  made  with  ex*adnefs,  and 
they,  to  whofe  charge  they  were  committed,  did  not 
fufficiently  attend  to  them.  It  was  foon  perceived, 
what  bad  effeds  the  negligence  in  performing  thefe 
public  exercifes  would  produce.  Thofe  pupils,  who 
had  made  the  greateft  proficiency,  eftablifhed  among 
themfelves  regular  conferences  on  matters  relating  to 
furgery.  Thefe  affemblies  fhortly  became  very  nume- 
rous ; they  even  grew  to  fuch  repute  as  to  be  diftin- 
guiffied  by  the  title  of  cc  The  Chamber  of  Emulation.” 
The  young  men,  no  doubt*  impofed  on  themfelves 
with  regard  to  the  utility  of  thefe  conferences ; they 
were  perfuaded,  that  they  could  anfwer  all  the  purpofes 
of  the  public  ledures,  which  were  then  held.  M. 
Petit  found  out  an  expedient  for  bringing  back  thefe 
miftaken  youths  to  the  true  and  genuine  fource  of  in- 
ftrudions.  Pie  advertifed  a public  courfe  to  be  held, 
and  made  choice  of  a fubjed  then  entirely  new  : it  was 
the  demonflration  of  the  feveral  inftruments  of  furgery. 
He  did  not  confine  himfelf  merely  to  fhewing  the  form 
and  conftrudion  of  them,  and  explaining  the  ufes  for 
which  they  were  intended  ; he  expofed  the  inconve- 
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niences  refulting  from  certain  condruCtions ; gave  hints 
for  the  improvement  of  feveral  others  ; rendered  his 
demonftrations  intereding,  by  explaining  the  manner 
in  which  the  indruments  ought  to  be  ufed  in  opera- 
tions ; and  inceflantly  inculcated  the  fads,  which  he 
had  obferved  in  practice  on  different  occafions.  This 
courfe,  important  as  it  was,  did  not  immediately  pro- 
duce the  effeCl,  with  which  he  had  flattered  himfelf. 
Thofe  who  held  the  firft  places  in  cc  the  Chamber  of 
Emulation”  hereby  found  themfelves  reduced  to  Am- 
ple auditors.  It  appeared  a difficult  matter  to  com- 
ply with  their  inclinations,  and  to  induce  them  to  re- 
turn into  the  bofom  of  the  fchools ; but  M.  Petit,  by 
his  indudry,  furmounted  the  apparent  impoffibility  of 
fucceeding  in  this  attempt.  He  permitted  them  to 
dart  what  objections  they  pleafed,  and  undertook  to 
refolve  them  on  the  fpot.  This  conduCt,  which  no 
lefs  difcovrrs  a vaft  fund  of  knowledge,  than  the  mod 
generous  concern  for  the  intereds  of  furgery,  anfwered 
his  expectations.  By  this  method  he  fudained  alone 
the  credit  of  the  fchools,  put  an  end  to  a kind  of  fchifm, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  reviving  fplendour  of 
furgery. 

The  ability  and  great  experience,  of  which  M. 
Petit  gave  frefh  proofs  every  day,  fecured  to  him  the 
highed  reputation,  and  caufed  him  to  be  confidered  as 
one,  who  could  find  out  refources  in  the  mod  difficult 
cafes.  His  name  'alone  infpired  with  confidence  ; he 
had  the  honour  of  being  confulted  by  feveral  lbvereign 
princes,  who  were  indebted  to  his  fuperiour  fkill  for  the 
health  they  afterwards  enjoyed.  In  1734,  he  took  a 
journey  to  Spain  for  Don  Ferdinand  ; he  refilled  the 
mod  preffing  folicitations ; the  mod  advantageous 
edablifhments,  that  were  offered  for  his  family,  could 
not  overcome  the  drong  inclination  he  had  to  fettle  in 
4 his 
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his  own  country.  Such  uncommon  and  finking  inci- 
dents are  no  very  certain  rules  to  judge  of  a furgeon’s 
merit ; mere  chance,  the  patronage  of  great  men,  and 
feveral  other  circumftances  quite  foreign  to  fcience, 
are  too  frequently  the  means  of  acquiring  a reputation, 
which,  though  ever  fo  brilliant,  cannot  be  confidered 
but  as  a very  dubious  and  equivocal  fign  of  ability. 
Only  the  produdtions  of  the  underftanding  can  enable 
any  one  to  determine  with  certainty,  how  much  thofe, 
who  cultivated  a fcience,  have  deferved  it ; this  is  the 
bright  fide  of  M.  Petit’s  life.  His  name  is  inrolled 
among  the  molt  learned  focieties  of  Europe  ; he  was 
member  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences,  fince  the 
year  1715;  helikewife  became  one  of  the  royal  fociety 
of  London.  We  will  not  recite  here  the  works  he 
furnifhed  to  that  of  Paris,  and  which  hold  an  honour- 
able rank  in  its  memoirs.  Thofe  which  he  has  given 
on  hemorrhage,  on  the  fiftula  lachrymalis,  and  on  the 
operation  on  the  fraenum  of  the  tongue,  will  fufficiently 
demonflrate,  that  M.  Petit  united  to  a very  folid 
pradlice  a confiderable  fiiare  of  penetration  and  genius. 

M.  Petit  prefented,  in  1736,  a very  interefting 
memoir  on  aneurifms.  The  memoirs  printed  fince 
the  year  1734,  on  the  fiftula  lachrymalis,  difcover  no 
lefs  (kill  in  mechanifm  and  anatomy,  than  a profound 
knowledge  in  furgery.  He  alfo  invented  a very  inge- 
nious tourniquet  in  general  ufe. 

Every  thing  afforded  to  M.  Petit  a fubjedl  of  ob- 
fervation ; the  mod  Ample  things,  if  it  may  be  laid  that 
there  are  any  of  this  nature  in  furgery,  became  intereft- 
ing when  he  treated  of  them.  W e may  know,  with- 
out being  a furgeon,  that  children  are  born  with  a 
frasnum,  of  greater  or  fmaller  length,  under  the  tongue, 
which  is  called  the  firing.  This  fraenum  is  not  always 
a diferder,  as  the  vulgar  apprehend  ; it  ferves,  accord- 
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ing  to  M.  Petit,  to  moderate  the  too  quick  motions 
of  the  tongue,  and  to  fecure  the  new-born  infant  from 
a very  fatal  accident.  He  has  remarked,  that  the  ope- 
ration of  cutting  this  firing,  performed  without  necef- 
fity,  left  to  this  part  the  dangerous  liberty  of  bending 
itfelf  backwards,  and  facilitating  by  this  means  a mo- 
tion, at  which  the  child  incefiantly  endeavours  ; and 
which  alfo  raifing  the  extravafated  blood  into  the 
mouth,  at  length  caufes  the  infant  to  fwallow  its  tongue; 
that  is  to  fay,  it  is  engaged  fo  far  in  the  throat,  that  the 
child  is  foon  fuffocated.  In  this  cafe,  the  death  of  the 
infant  is  generally  attributed  to  convulfions,  to  a fuffo- 
eating  catarrh,  and  a thoufand  other  like  caufes ; whilft 
it  is  owing  to  blind  cuftom,  and  an  injudicious  prac- 
tice, and  has  been  immaturely  brought  on  by  thus  at- 
tempting, without  any  other  examination,  to  rectify 
the  defedls  of  nature.  M.  Petit  gives  feme  re- 
markable inftances  of  this,  bbferved  by  himfelf,  and  cir- 
cumftantially  related.  Pie  reduces  the  neceflity  of 
performing  this  operation  to  the  foie  cale,  where  the 
firing  happens  to  be  fo  fhort,  that  it  does  not  permit  the 
infant  to  bring  its  tongue  near  enough  to  the  lips,  to 
lay  hold  of  the  nipple,  and  hinders  its  fucking.  Be- 
fide  this  cafe,  which  is  uncommon,  and  calls  for  im- 
mediate liiccour,  M.  Petit  does  not  think,  that  the 
diforder  of  the  frsenum  requires  that  we  fhould  proceed 
to  the  operation  in  fo  tender  an  age  ; and  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  various  and  mediant  motions  of  the  tongue  are 
almoft  always  fufficicnt  for  lengthening  out  the  fra?- 
num,  before  the  infant  arrives  to  the  age  of  fpeaking, 
and  as  much  as  is  neceffary  for  this  purpofe.  He 
gives  an  inftrument  of  hi$  own  invention,  for  pradhfing  j 
this  operation  with  certainty,  and  without  danger  of 
a hemorrhage.  Pie  iubjoins  the  methods  he  has  made 

ufe  of  for  remedying  this  accident,  when  the  operation 

has 
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has  been  performed  by  lefs  fkilful  hands,  and  deferibes 
how  the  danger,  wherein  the  infant  is  of  fwallowing  its 
tongue,  may  be  prevented. 

M.  Petit  owes  in  a particular  manner  the  reputation 
he  has  acquired  to  his  treatife  on  the  diforder  of  the 
bones ; a work,  the  tranflation  of  which  into  almoft 

i . * _ 

all  languages  demonftrates  its  great  utility.  The  firft 
edition  of  this  treatife  appeared  in  1705.  M.  Petit 
publifhed  a fecond  edition  of  it  in  17  23,  which  is  aug- 
mented with  feveral  new  obfervations,  and  fome  in- 
ventions, as  ufeful  as  ingenious,  for  the  reducing  of 
fractured  and  luxated  limbs,  and  the  commodioufnefs 
of  the  drefiings,  whereof  he  had  already  given  a mi- 
nute account  to  the  royal  academy  of  fciences.  His 
remarks  on  the  rupture  of  the  tendo  achillis  merit  a 
particular  attention. 

When  the  king  created,  in  1724,  five  demonftrators 
of  the  fchools  of  furgery,  that  the  inftrudtion  of  pupils 
might  be  regularly  carried  on,  and  no  longer  interrupted 

I by  cafual  events,  Meff.  Marefchal  and  de  la  Peyronie 
propofed  M.  Petit  to  his  majefty  for  explaining  to  the 

Iftudents  the  principles  of  an  art,  wherein  he  had  ren- 
dered himfelf  fo  worthy  of  applaufe.  He  had  con- 
ferred on  him,  in  1730,  one  of  the  two  places  of  royal 
cenfor,  which  were  granted  to  the  body  of  lurgeons. 
The  king  named  him  diredtor  of  the  royal  academy  of 
furgery,  on  the  eftabliftiment  of  this  fociety,  in  1731. 
| M.  de  la  Peyronie,  on  his  advancement  to  the  poft  of 
firft  furgeon  to  the  king,  the  principal  fundtions  of 
which  he  had  not  performed  till  the  year  1737,  except 
in  his  right  of  furvivorfhip,  exerted,  in  favour  of  M. 
Petit,  the  privilege  of  naming  a provoft  j and,  in  1749, 

: M.  de  la  Martiniere,  who  fo  generoufiy  purfued  the 
3 fteps  of  his  illuftrious  predeceflor,  fhewed  him  the  fame 
; mark  of  his  efteem  and  confideration.  1VL  Petit  did 
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not  conceal  his  inclination  of  being  appointed  for  the 
third  time  to  one  of  the  firft  offices  in  his  company. 
Some  perfons  fufpedted,  that  he  had  not  defired  this 
poll  but  from  interefted  views ; and  others  thought, 
that  being  flattered  with  a diftin&ion,  whereof  perhaps 
he  will  furnifh  the  only  example,  he  had  fet  his  heart 
on  it,  purely  out  of  felf-love.  But,  thofe  who  har- 
boured  thefe  fentiments  were  little  acquainted  with 
the  indefatigable  zeal  of  M.  Petit.  The  fcnolaftic 
cxercifes,  at  which  he  had  prefided  during  his  fecond  ap- 
pointment, had  brought  to  his  remembrance  an  infinite 
number  of  fads  in  pradice,  which  he  had  put  in  order, 
that  he  might  publish  a general  treatife  of  operations 
in  forgery.  This  work,  in  the  compofition  of  which 
he  had  employed  himfelf  for  twelve  years,  was  far  ad- 
vanced at  his  deceafe ; all  the  plates  of  it  were  en- 
graved, and  even  all  the  cuts  of  it  were  flruck  off  for 
two  thoufand  copies.  M.  Petit  was  in  hopes  of  putting 
his  laft  corrcdions  to  this  treatife,  and  of  drawing  from  ‘ 
his  third  prefidency  the  fame  advantages,  which  he  had 
from  the  fecond.  Such  was  his  motive  for  fo  earneftiy 
defiring  to  fill  this  place ; but  his  great  age  did  not 
permit  him  to  fuftain  the  weight  of  it  any  longer ; his 
health  began  to  decline  ; he  had,  in  the  ipace  of  fix 
months,  two  or  three  oppreflions  at  the  bread,  which 
fome  bleedings  had  abated  ; but  he  remained,  in  confe- 
quence  of  them,  with  an  habitual  difficulty  of  refpira- 
tion,  which  increafed  on  the  leaft  exercife  that  was  any  j 
thincr  violent.  He  was  feized  with  a confiderable 
fpitting  of  blood  on  the  17th  of  April,  1750,  and  died  1 
on  the  20th,  juft  as  he  entered  into  the  feveuty-feventh 
year  of  his  age. 

Of  a life  fo  long,  and  every  period  of  it  fo  ufefulJy 
filled  up  as  that  of  M.  Petit  has  been,  we  can  fcarcely 
trace  back  the  molt  remarkable  events.  One  of  thofe, 
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which  had  flattered  his  ambition  the  moft:,  was  the  ho- 
nour he  had  of  being  feht  for,  in  1738,  to  a confulta- 
tion  about  the  dauphin,  on  which  occafion  M.  de  la 
Peyronie  opened  an  abfcefs  feated  on  the  lower  jaw  of 
that  prince.  The  greateft  and  mod:  reipeCtable  perfons 
in  Europe  had  recourfe  to  his  advice.  Several  fove- 
reigns  were  pleafed  to  receive  from  his  hands  furgeons, 
in  whom  they  could  put  their  whole  confidence.  He 
had  the  charge,  in  1744,  of  fending  a number  of  fur- 
geons to,  the  king  of  Pruflia,  to  fill  up  the  firft  places 
in  the  armies,  and  in  the  hofpitals  of  the  principal  ci- 
ties of  this  great  prince’s  dominions. 

A merit  fo  generally  acknowledged  could  not  fail, 
according  to  all  appearances,  of  greatly  contributing  to 
the  advancement;  of  furgery,  and  adding  frefh  luftre  to 
a profeflion  of  fuch  confequence  to  the  life  of  man. 
This  very  merit,  notwithftanding,  ferved  as  a founda- 
tion to  the  moft  violent  oppofltions,  and  afforded  the 
ftrongeft  arguments  againft  the  means  propofed  for 
bringing  the  art  to  perfection.  The  declaration  which 
ordains  that,  for  the  future,  the  art  of  furgery  fhall  not 
be  exercifed  in  Paris,  without  the  (tudents  having  been 
i prepared  for  it  by  the  ftudy  of  letters,  and  having  re- 
i ceived  the  degree  of  matter  of  arts,  had  fcarce  been 
K obtained,  when  the  ftrongeft  oppofition  was  made  to 
this  memorable  law,  fo  worthy  of  the  king’s  paternal 
5 afleCtion  for  his  fubjeCts.  The  opponents  thought 
1 they  had  proved,  that  Latin  and  pnilofophy  were  of  no 
1 jfe  to  furgeons,  by  mentioning  the  name  of  M.  Petit, 
ay  whofe  means  furgery  had  made  fuch  progrels. 
Phis  inftance  is  little  conclufive  : M.  Petit  was  an 
i extraordinary  perfon,  whofe  fertile  genius,  penetration, 
md  judgement  fupplied  perfectly  well  whatever  the 
I orofoundeft  ftudies  could  have  added  to  them.  He 
lad  experienced  himfelf  what  obftacles  the  want  of 
■ - ] R 2 thefe 
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thefe  ftudies  had  been  to  his  advancement.  This  in- 
duced him  to  learn  Latin  when  he  was  fifty  years  old; 
and  he  made  fuch  progrefs  in  it,  as  enabled  him  to 
underftand  the  books  of  anatomy  and  furgery  written 
in  this  language.  But  the  natural  endowments  of  his 
mind,  which  was  lively  and  penetrating,  joined  to  his 
great  experience,  had  furnifhed  what  another  would  not 
have  drawn,  but  with  difficulty,  from  reading  the  belt 
books.  He  had  a juft  way  of  reafoning,  and  was  ca- 
pable of  making  a proper  eflimate  of  things.  It  was 
by  this  natural  logic,  that  he  became  acquainted  with 
nature,  and  knew  how  to  reafon  on  the  connection  of 
efFeCts  with  their  caufes.  It  is  impoifible  to  exprefs 
how  much  the  fchools  of  anatomy  and  furgery  loft  by 
the  death  of  a man,  who  had  railed  both  to  fuch  a de- 
gree of  luffre.  His  works  will  enfure  him  the  efteem 
of  pofterity,  and  his  memory  be  had  in  veneration,  fo 
long  as  the  public  fhall  be  fenfible  of  the  progrefs  of 
furgery,  and  thofe  of  the  profeffion  apply  themfelves  to 
the  cultivation  of  this  fcience. — Vide  cc  The  Hiftory 
of  the  Academy  of  Surgery,  at  Paris,”  vol.  i,  p.  65, 
&c. 
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The  Son  of  the  celebrated  Surgeon  juft  mentioned, 

f 

# y ‘ 

W as  born  on  the  28th  of  May,  1710.  Nothing,  that 
can  contribute  to  an  excellent  education,  was  negleCted 

in  his.  When  he  had  finifhed  his  fchool  exerciles,  his 

# 

father  for  fome  time  interrupted  the  courle  of  his 
ftudies,  in  order  to  try  whether  he  could  accuftom  him- 
felf  to  the  view  of  the  firft  objeCts  of  furgery,  for  which 
beginners  have  generally  a kind  of  horrour.  This  trial 
was  made  in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to  force  his  inclina- 
tion ; he  was  left,  as  it  were,  to  himfelf  for  feveral 
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months ; his  father  gave  him  no  intimation,  that  it 
would  be  any  fatisfa&ion  to  him  to  fee  him  prefer  this 
profeflion  more  than  any  other,  and  contented  him- 
felf  with  introducing  into  his  company  feveral  perfons 
of  a diftinguifhed  rank  in  literature,  who  fhould  put  his 
fon  in  the  way  of  reaping  the  benefit  of  the  firft  feeds 
call  into  his  mind,  and  at  the  fame  time  teach  him  the 
knowledge  of  the  world. 

The  young  man  found  in  himfelf  an  inclination 
towards  furgery ; and  as  he  heard  it  inceffantly  incul- 
cated, that  anatomy  was  its  bafis,  he  fliut  himfelf  up 
alone,  to  difiedt  animals,  having  no  other  book  but  na- 
ture to  diredt  him,  and  no  other  mailer  but  his  own 

» * 

genius.  His  chamber,  however,  foon  became  too 
narrow  for  his  projects : he  fpoke  to  feme  of  his  fa- 
ther’s pupils,  and  they  held  together  a clandefline  courfe 
of  anatomy.  The  fecret  was  then  entrufted  to  too 
many,  not  to  be  divulged.  His  father,  who  now  pre- 
tended to  have  juft  difeovered  it,  was  much  pleafed  at 
his  fon  thus  employing  himfelf,  and  in  order  to  prefent 
a new  held  to  his  emulation,  he  held  a courfe  of  ana- 
tomy, for  his  inftrudtion,  on  a human  body. 

No  fooner  had  our  young  anatomift  taken  a near 
view  of  the  wonders  of  the  machine,  the  ftrudhire  of 
which  his  father  laid  open  to  him,  than  he  was  inflamed 
with  the  defire  of  being  acquainted  with  its  moft  deli- 
cate fprings  ; he  would  make  the  analyfls  of  it  himfelf, 
and  requefted,  with  theutmoft  earneftnefs,  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  go  to  the  hofpital  La  Charite  to  make 
■idiflfedtions  there. 

His  father  confented  to  it,  and  plainly  forefeeing, 
that  his  fon  would  make  furgery  his  Idle  occupation, 
he  required  of  him  to  divide  his  time  between  anatomy 
and  philofophy,  M.  Petit  readily  fubmitted  to  any 
thing  in  favour  of  the  fciences,  without  being  negligent 
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in  thofe  engagements  he  had  already  entered  into  in 
favour  of  furgery  ; and  at  the  end  of  his  courfe  of  phi- 
lofophy,  he  took  the  degree  of  matter  of  arts  in  the 
univerfity  of  Paris  in  1729. 

M.  Petit  applied  himfelf  ferioufly  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  fciences,  fucb  as  experimental  philofophy,  geome- 
try, and  the  mathematics.  His  great  ardour  for  the 
practical  part  of  anatomy  made  him  indifferent  in  the 
choice  of  the  bodies,  and  it  was  from  this  want  of  pre- 
caution, that  he  contracted  a cutaneous  diforder,  which 
,took  up  feveral  years  before  it  was  removed,  and  be- 
came more  dangerous  in  proportion  as  it  difappeared. 

The  progrefs  he  made  was  daily  more  vifi- 
ble.  There  was  difcovered  in  him  an  uncommon  fa- 
gacity  and  penetration  : the  abilities  of  the  difciple 
aftonifhed  the  matter,  and  as  his  conduCt  was  directed 
by  prudence,  he  was  not  brought  out  to  public  view, 
but  he  attended  his  father  as  a companion  in  his  vilits 
and  practice,  and  was  received  a matter  in  furgery  in 

17 3°-  ' j 

As  foon  as  he  became  a member  of  the  academy  of 
furgery,  he  difcovered  a zeal  as  judicious  as  it  was 
affectionate,  for  the  honour  and  interetts  of  furgery  ; 
lie  had  the  eftablifhment  of  the  academy  at  heart,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  he  diftingu idled  himfelf  in  it. 
He  gave  reflections  on  the  different  methods  of  cutting 
for  the  ttone,  fuch  as  might  induce  lithotomitts  to  think, 
that  he  had  made  this  diforder  his  principal  occu- 
pation. 

But  he  did  not  difplay  his  abilities  on  fubjeCts  relat- 
ing to  furgery  only,  he  had  jutt  pretenfions  to  otter 
himfelf  as  a candidate  to  the  academy  of  fciences  at 
Paris,  and  feemed  perfuaded,  that  a man  of  learning  has 
nothing  more  to  wifh  for,  when  he  has  gained  admiflion 
into  thatfociety.  With  this  view  he  prepared  his  way  for 

being 
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being  pre Tented  to  that  illuftrious  body  with  confidence, 
and  employed  himfelf  in  writing  feveral  memoirs, 
which  were  not  finifhed,  on  the  true  caufe  which  ren- 
ders the  luxation  of  the  thigh  To  difficult ; on  the  me- 
chanifm  of  refpiration  ; and  on  the  life  of  the  mufcles 
of  a fimilar  kind,  which  are  too  limply  regarded  as 
' ’ parts  intended  to  fortify  the  fame  motions.  Several 
of  thefe  fubjecls  difclofe  a knowledge  proceeding  from 
the  fublimeft  ipeculation,  and  are  certainly  within  the 
cornprehenfions  of  furgeons  as  well  as  other  men.  He 
was  nominated  in  1732,  to  the  place  of  royal  demon- 
ftrator,  as  his  father’s  deputy. 

By  this  new  employment,  he  found  himfelf  obliged 
to  explain  to  the  ftudents  in  furgery  the  principles  of 
their  art,  and  the  theory  of  wounds,  ulcers,  and  ab- 
fceffes ; but  as  this  theory  is  founded  on  experience,  he 
refilled  all  the  inftances  of  his  father,  who  prefled  him 
to  make  his  appearance  in  public.  ITe  would  have 
the  lefions  he  was  to  give  to  others  taken  from  obser- 
vation, and  for  this  purpofe  he  defired  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  army.  Accordingly,  he  made  the  cam- 
paign in  1733,  as  furgeon  affiftant- major ; he  w\as 
appointed  furgeon-major  the  year  following,  and  made 
on  the  Rhine  the  two  campaigns  of  1734  and  1735. 

A furgeon-major  of  an  army  of  a hundred  thon- 
fand  men,  fcarec  twenty-four  years  old,  is  a kind  of 
prodigy,  capable  of  raifing  envy  in  the  oldeft  furgeons, 
and  of  alarming  the  foldiers;  but  the  inflant  M. 
Petit’s  fon  was  mentioned,  every  one  applauded  the 
choice. 

M.  Petit  having  now  gained  experience  from  what 
the  military  furgery  had  taught  him,  began  to  put  in 
order  .the  brilliant  ideas  he  had  conceived  on  feveral 
effential  parts  of  furgery.  ITe  took  much  trouble  in 
writing  a large  work  on  extra vafetions,  where  we  meet 
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with  fingular  obfervations,  new  profpedts,  and  juft  con- 
fequences.  He  lingered  under  a painful  diforder,  and 
expired  on  the  19th  of  Auguft,  1 737>  having  not 
yet  attained  his  24th  year. 

He  projected  a treatife  of  ofleology  and  myology, 
with  new  plates,  by  which  he  intended  to  corredl  thofe 
imperfections,  to  which  delicate  eyes  are  never  recon- 
ciled, though  they  fee  them  every  day.  He  ferioufly 
fet  about  putting  his  materials  together,  in  order  to 
hold  a public  courfe  of  the  principles,  when  death 
{hatched  him  from  us. 

He  was  already  the  Boerhaave  of  France  with  re - 
gard  to  the  theory,  and  would  have  acquired  the  repu- 
tation of  a great  pradlitioner ; and  had  he  arrived  at 
that  degree  of  fame,  to  which  a happy  alliance  of  the 
two  branches  of  his  art  would  have  carried  him,  we 
fhould  not  have  fought  for  parallels  out  of  his  own  fa- 
mily. The  fon  wrould,  one  day,  have  been  compared 
to  none  but  the  father  ; but,  like  the  fon  of  our  ex- 
cellent phyfician.  Dr.  Darwdn,  was  this  rifing  young 
man  torn  from  the  affectionate  embraces  of  his  pa- 
rents, from  the  fair  profpect  of  an  increafing  reputa- 
tion, and  by  his  premature  death  the  iciences  of  ana- 
tomy and  furgery  have  fuftained  an  irreparable  lofs. 
Vide  “ The  Hiitory  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery,  at 
Paris,”  vol.  i.  p.  39,  &c. 

PETIVER  (James)  ] 

An  eminent  Englifh  Botanilt, 

Was  contemporary  with  Plukenet ; but  the  exact  time 
of  his  birth  is  not  known,  or  is  much  intelligence 
concerning  him  at  prefent  to  be  obtained.  His  pro- 
feffion  was  that  of  an  apothecary,  to  which  he  was  ap- 
prenticed under  Mr.  Feltham,  then  apothecary  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  hofpital. 
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When  he  entered  into  bufinefs  for  himfelf,  he  fet- 

* 

tied  in  Alderfgate-ftreet,  and  there  continued  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  obtained  confiderable  bu- 
finefs, and  after  a time  became  apothecary  to  the  Char- 
ter-ho  ufe.  After  the  Tradefcants,  he  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  perfon,  except  Mr.  Courten,  and  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  who  made  any  confiderable  collection 
in  natural  hiftory,  previous  to  thole  of  the  prefent 
day.  He  engaged  the  captains  and  burgeons  of  fhips, 
to  bring  him  home  fpecimens,  and  enabled  them  to 
felect  proper  objeCts  by  printed  directions,  which  he 
diftributed  among  them.  By  thefe  means  his  collec- 
tion became  fo  valuable,  that  fome  time  before  his 
death,  Sir  Hans  Sloane  offered  him  four  thoufand 
pounds  for  it.  After  his  death,  it  was  purchafed  by 
the  fame  collector.  His  mufeum  extended  his  fame 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  eleCted  into  the 
royal  fociety,  and,  becoming  acquainted  with  Ray, 
affilted  him  in  arranging  the  fecond- volume  of  his 
cc  Hiftory  of  Plants.' ” He  died  April  20,  1718,  and 
much  honour  was  (hewn  to  him  at  his  funeral,  by  the 

J J 

attendance  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  other  eminent  men, 
as  pall-bearers,  &c. 

He  gave  the  world  feveral  publications  on  various 
fubjeCts  of  natural  hiftory  : 

1.  Ci  Mufei  Fetiveriani  Centuriae  decern,”  1692, 
1703,  8vo. 

2.  “ Gazophylacii  Naturae  & Artis,  Decades  de- 
cern,” folio,  1702,  with  ico  plates. 

3.  <c  A Catalogue  of  Mr.  Ray's  Englifh  Herbal, 
illuftrated  with  Figures,”  folio,  1713,  and  continued 
in  1715. 

4.  Many  fmaller  Publications,  which  may  be  found 
enumerated  in  Dr.  Pultney’s  book. 

5.  Many 
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5.  Many  Papers  in  the  cc  Philofophical  TranfacHons,” 
and  a material  article  in  the  3d.  volume  of  Ray’s  work, 
entitled,  <c  Plantae  rariores  Chinenfcs,  Madrafpatanac, 
& Africans,  a Jacobo  Petivero  ad  Opus  confum- 
mandum  collate,”  Sec.  Many  of  his  fmaller  tra&s 
having  become  very  fcarce,  his  works  were  coiledted 
and  publiihed,  exclufive  of  his  papers  in  the  Tranf- 
aclions,  in  2 vols.  folio,  and  one  8vo,  in  the  year 
1764. 


PET  T Y (Sir  Wi lliam) 

A fingular  inftance  of  an  univerfal  praftical  genius, 
was  the  elder  fon  of  Antony  Petty,  a clothier  at  Rum- 
fey,  a fmall  town  in  Hampfhire,  where  he  was  born 
May  16,  1623.  It  is  hard  to  determine,  whether  the  \ 
courfe  of  his  education  were  directed  more  by  his 
father  or  himfelf ; for  being  carried  in  his  infancy,  by 
the  bent  of  genius  and  inclination,  to  view  the  com- 
mon mechanics  at  work,  he  prefen  tly  took  up  the 
tools  himfelf,  and  foen  grew  to  handle  them  with  fuch 
dexterity,  that  at  twelve  years  of  age  he  had  attained 
a (kill  in  each  trade,  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
ordinary  workmen  therein.  After  this,  he  went  to 
the  grammar-fehool  at  Rumfey,  where,  if  we  may 
believe  his  own  account,  he  not  only  acquired  a com- 
petent readinefs  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French 
tongues,  but  alfo  became  matter  of  all  the  rules  of 
common  arithmetic,  practical  geometry,  dialing,  and 
the  agronomical  part  of  navigation  in  three  years  time,  j 
Thus  inftrudted  in  literature,  and  the  knowledge  of 
feveral  mechanical  trades,  he  removed  at  the  age  ot 
fifteen  to  the  uni verfity  of  Caen,  in  Normandy;  and 
• after  fome  flay  there,  returning  to  England,  was  pre- 
ferred in  the  navy  ; where,  by  the  time  he  was  twenty, 

“ he  had,”  to  ufe  his  own  words,  <c  gotten  up  about 

* cc  three- 
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I cc  three-fcore  pounds,  with  as  much  mathematics  as 
<c  any  one  of  his  age  was  known  to  have  had.”  Hav- 
i ing  thus  made  a purfe,  which,  in  the  hands  of  luch 
1 a manager,  was  a fuflicient  fund  to  fupport  the  ex- 
pence of  travelling  abroad,  he  refolved  to  ufe  it  that 
/ wa y for  further  improvement  in  his  ftudies.  He  began 
1 now  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  phyfic  ; and  it  was  chiefly 
with  the  view  of  improving  himfelf  in  that  art, 
that,  in  1643,  he  vifited  Leyden,  Utrecht,  Amfter- 
; dam,  and  Paris.  He  fpent  three  years  in  foreign  parts, 
and  maintained  his  brother  Antony,  whom  he  had 
taken  with  him  to  educate,  as  well  as  himfelf;  and  yet 
brought  home  to  R.umfey,  in  i646?  about  jo  I.  more 
than  lie  carried  out  of  it  in  1643. 

The  following  year,  having  invented  an  inftrument 
for  double  writing,  he  obtained  a patent  from  the  par- 
liament for  the  foie  teaching  of  that  art  for  feventeen 
years.  T hough  this  project,  however  promifing  in 
the  theory,  did  not  turn  to  any  great  account  in  itfdf, 
yet  by  this  means  our  author  was  brought  into  the 
knowledge  of  the  leading  men  of  thofe  times ; and 
obferving  their  proceedings  at  Oxford,  he  refolved  to 
lay  hold  of  the  opportunity  of  fixing  himfelf  there. 
Accordingly,  having  wrote  his  <c  Advice  to  Mr.  Hart- 
lib  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning,”  he  went  thither 
in  1648,  and  at  firft:  was  employed  by  their  anatomical 
profeifor  as  his  aftiftant.  In  the  mean  time  he  prac- 
tifed  phyfic  and  chemiftry  with  good  fuccefs  ; and  grew 
into  fuch  reputation,  that  the  philofophical  meetings, 
which  preceded  the  royal  fociety,  were  firft  held  for 
the  moft  part  at  his  lodgings,  and  by  a parliamentary 
recommendation,  he  was  put  into  a fellowfhip  of  Brazen- 
Nofe  college,  in  the  place  of  one  of  the  ejected  fel- 
lows, and  created  doftor  of  phyfic,  March  7,  1649. 
He  was  admitted  a candidate  of  the  college  of  phyli- 
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dans,  June  the  25th,  1650.  The  fame  year  he  was 
chiefly  concerned,  among  others,  in  the  recovery  of 
a woman,  who  had  been  hanged  at  Oxford,  for  the 
fuppofed  murder  of  her  baflard  child.  Jan.  1,  1650-1, 
he  was  made  profeffor  of  anatomy ; and  Feb.  7,  mufic 
profeffor  at  Grefham  college,  by  the  intereft  of  his 
friend  Dr.  Graunt.  In  1652,  he  was  appointed  phyfi-  . 
cian  to  the  army  in  Ireland ; he  was  likewife  phyfician 
to  three  lord  lieutenants  fucceffively,  Lambert,  Fleet- 
wood,  and  Henry  Cromwell. 

Some  time  after  his  fettlement  in  Ireland,  having  ob- 

1 o 

ferved,  that,  after  the  rebellion  there  in  1641,  the 
lands  forfeited  thereby,  which  had  been  adjudged  to 
the  foldiers  who  fuppreffed  it,  were  very  infuihciently 
meafured,  he  reprefented  the  matter  to  perfons  then 
in  power,  who  granted  him  a contradt,  dated  Decem- 
ber 11,  1654,  to  make  the  admeafurements  anew  ; 
and  thefe  he  finifhed  with  fuch  exadtnefs,  that  there  was 
no  eftate  of  60I.  per  annum  and  upwards,  which  was  not 
diftindtly  marked  in  its  true  value,  maps  being  likewife 
made  by  him  of  the  whole.  By  this  contradt  he  gained 
a very  confiderable.  fum  of  money.  Befide  20s.  per 
day,  which  he  received  during  the  performance,  he  had 
alfo  a penny  an  acre  by  agreement  with  the  foldiers, 
and  it  appears  from  an  order  of  government,  dated 
at  the  caltle  of  Dublin,  March  19th,  1655,  that  he 
had  then  furveyed  2008000  acres  of  forfeited  profitable 
land.  He  was  alfo  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  fet- 
ting  out  the  lands  to  the  army,  after  they  were  lur- 
veyed. 

When  Henry  Cromwell  obtained  the  lieutenancy  of 
that  kingdom,  in  1 655,  he  made  the  dodtor  his  fecre- 
tary,  appointed  him  a clerk  of  the  council  there  in 
1657,  and  procured  him  to  be  eledled  a burgds  for 
Weft  Looe,  in  Cornwall,  in  Richard  Cromwell’s  par- 
* liament, 
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liament,  which  met  January  27th,  1658.  On  March 
the  25th  following,  Sir  Hierom  Sankey,  member  for 
Woodftock,  in  Oxfordfhire,  impeached  him  for  high 
crimes  and  mifdemeanours,  in  the  execution  or  his 
office.  This  brought  him  into  England,  when  ap- 
pearing in  the  houfe  of  commons,  April  19th,  he  an- 
> fwered  to  the  charge  on  the  2 id,  to  which  his  profe- 
cutors  replying,  the  matter  was  adjourned,  and  it 
never  came  to  an  iffiue,  that  parliament  being  fuddenly 
t diflblved  the  next  day.  Henry  Cromwell  had  written 
a letter  to  fecretary  Thurlow,  dated  the  1 ith  of  that 
month,  in  his  favour,  as  follows  : (c  Sir,  I have  hereto- 
<c  fore  told  you  my  thoughts  of  Dr.  Petty,  and  am 
“ dill  of  the  fame  opinion ; and  if  Sir  Hierom  Sankey 
‘c  do  not  run  him  down  with  numbers  and  noife  of  ad- 
<c  venturers,  and  fuch  other  like  concerned  perfons,  I 
<c  believe  the  parliament  will  find  him  as  I have  repre- 
€C  fented.  He  has  curioufiy  deceived  me  thefe  four 
<c  years,  if  he  be  a knave.  I am  fure  the  juntos  of  them 
<c  who  are  mod  bufy  are  not  men  of  the  quieted  fern- 
<c  per.  I do  not  expedt  you  will  have  leifure,  or  fee 
cc  caufe,  to  appear  much  for  him  ; wherefore  this  is 
“ only  to  let  you  underdand  my  prefent  thoughts  of 
fc  him.  The  adtivenefs  of  Robert  Reynolds,  and 
cc  others,  in  this  bufinefs,  fhews  that  Petty  is  not 
; cc  the  only  perfon  aimed  at.” 

Upon  his  return  to  Ireland  foon  after,  fome  farther 
endeavours  being  ufed  to  pufh  on  a profecution.  Petty 
publifhed  the  fame  year,  cc  A Brief  of  the  Proceed- 
ings between  Sir  Plierom  Sankey  and  the  Author,  with 
the  State  of  the  Controverfy  between  them,”  in  three 
fheets ; which  was  followed  by  cc  Refledtions  upon  fome 
Perfons  and  Things  in  Ireland,”  &c.  He  came  again 
to  England,  and  though  he  brought  a very  warm  ap- 
! plication  in  his  favour  from  the  lord  lieutenant,  in  thefe 
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terms,  cf  Sir,  the  bearer,  Dr.  Petty,  hath  been 
“ my  fecretary,  and  clerk  of  the  council  here  in  Ire- 
<c  land,  and  is  one  whom  I have  known  to  be  an 
“ honeft  and  ingenious  man.  He  is  like  to  have  fallen 
<c  into  fome  trouble  by  feme  who  envy  him  ; I defire 
tc  you  to  be  acquainted  with  him,  wherein  he  fhali  ' 
<c  reafonably  defire  it : great  endeavours  have  been 
<c  ufed  to  beget  prejudice  againft  him  ; but  when  you 
<c  {peak  with  him  he  will  appear  other  wife  yet  he 

was  actually  removed  from  his  public  employments 
in  June.  In  this  year,  1659,  he  became  a member 
cf  the  rota  club,  at  Miles's  cotfee-  houfe,  in  New  Palace 
Yard,  Weftminfter;  but  returned  to  Ireland  not  long  • 
after  Chriftmas,  and  ftaid  there  till  the  reiteration  of 
Charles  the  fecond.  Then  became  into  England,  and 
was  received  very  gracioufiy  by  his  m^jefty;  and  re- 
figning  his  profefforfhip  at  Grefham,  was  made  one  of 
the  commiffioners  of  the  court  of  claims.  April  1 5, 
166 1,  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  the  ! 
grant  of  a new  patent,  conftituting  him  furveyor-gene-  ' 
ral  of  Ireland;  where  he  waschofen  a member  of  par- 
liament. -Upon  the  foundation  of  the  royal  fociety, 
he  was  one  of  the  firft  members,  and  of  the  firft  coun- 
cil eftablifiied  therein  ; -and  though  he  had  declined  the 
practice  of  phyfic,  yet  his  name  appears  in  the  lift  of  J 
the  fellows  in  the  new  charter  of  the  college  of  phvfi- 
cians,  in  1663.  About  this  time,  he  invented  his 
double- bottomed  fhip,  to  fail  againft  wind  and  tide, 
which  was  the  occafion  of  much  converfation.  He 
afterwards  gave  a model  of  this  fhip  to  the  royal  fo- 
ciety, which  is  ftill  in  their  repofitory  ; to  whom  alfo, 
in  1665,  he  communicated  a paper  <f  Concerning  the 
building  of  Ships,”  containing  fome  curious  lecrets  ia 
that  art.  This  was  taken  away  by  lord  Brounker,  who 
kept  it  in  his  poffdlion  till  1682,  and  probably  till  his 

death. 


death,  faying,  it  was  too  great  an  arcanum  of  ftate  to 
be  commonly  perufed.  Sir  William’s  fhip  per- 
formed one  voyage  from  Dublin  to  Holyhead,  into 
i which  narrow  harbour  fire  went  again  ft  wind  and  tide, 
July  1663. 

In  1666,  Sir  William  drew  up  his  treatife,  called 
Yerbum  Sapienti,”  containing  an  account  of  the 
wealth  and  expences  of  England,  and  the  method  of 
raifing  taxes  in  the  moft  equal  manner;  {hewing  alfo, 
that  England  can  bear  the  charge  of  four  millions  per 
?i  annum,  when  the  occafions  of  government  require  it. 

How  much  more  docs  it  bear  at  prefent  ! The  fame 
* year  he  fuSFered  a considerable  lofs  by  the  fire  of  Lon- 

!don;  having  purchafed,  feveral  years  before,  the  earl 
of  Arundel’s  houfe  and  gardens,  and  eredted  buildings  in 
:he  garden,  called  Token-houfe,  which  were  for  the  moft 
1 oart  deftroyed  by  that  dreadful  conflagration.  In  1 66 7, 

Iie  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Sir  Hardrefte  Wal- 
ier,  knt.  and  relief  of  Sir  Maurice  Fenton,  bart.  and 
ifterwards  fet  up  iron  works  and  pilchard  fifhing ; 
opened  lead  mines  and  a timber  trade  in  Kerry,  which 
:urned  to  very  good  account.  Meanwhile  he  found 
:ime  to  confider  other  fubjedts  of  general  utility,  and 
communicated  them  to  the  royal  fociety.  He  wrote  a 
0 )iece  of  Latin  poetry,  and  publilhed  it  in  London, 
1679,  in  two  folio  Sheets,  under  the  name  of  cc  Gufs. 
f \ur.  Minutius,”  with  the  title  of  cc  Colloquium  Da- 
I ddis,  cum  Anirna  fua  acurienta  Paraphrafin  in  104 
jPfalmum  de  Magnalibus  Dei.”  As  he  had  before,  in 
he  Spirit  of  a loyal  fubjedl,  11  fed  his  endeavours  to 
9 mcourage  a chearful  readinefs  to  lupport  the  expence 
>f  the  war  againft  the  Dutch,  fo  he  conceived  a gene- 
ous  indignation  of  the  finifter  pradtices  of  the  French 
o raife  disturbances  in  England,  increafe  our  divifions, 
md  corrupt  the  parliament  at  this  time.  It  was  in  or- 
der 
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der  to  prevent,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  mifehiefs  of  thefe 
French  politics,  that  he  publifhed,  in  1680,  a piece, 
called  cc  The  Politician  difeovered,  &c.”  and  the  like 
patriotic  fpirit  pufhed  him  on  afterwards  to  write  feve- 
ral  e flays  in  political  arithmetic ; wherein,  from  a view 
of  the  natural  ftrength  both  of  England  and  Ireland, 
he  chalks  out  a method  of  improving  each  by  induftry 
and  frugality,  fo  as  to  be  a match  for,  or  even  fupe- 
rior  to,  either  of  her  neighbours. 

Upon  the  firft  meeting  of  the  philofophical  fociety 
at  Dublin,  after  the  plan  of  that  of  London,  every 
thins:  was  fubmitted  to  his  direction  : and  when  it  was 
formed  into  a regular  lociety,  he  was  chofen  prefidenr, 
November  1684.  Upon  this  occafion,  he  drew  up  a 
“ Catalogue  of  mean,  vulgar,  cheap,  and  fimple  Ex- 
periments,” proper  for  the  infant  Hate  of  the  fociety,  ; 
andprefented  it  to  them  ; as  he  did  alfo  his  £C  Supel- 
lex  Philofophica,”  confiding  of  forty- five  inftruments 
requifite  to  carry  on  the  defign  of  their  inftitution.  In 
1685  he  made  his  will,  wherein  he  declares,  that,  be- 
ing then  about  fixty,  his  views  were  fixed  upon  im-| 
proving  his  lands  in  Ireland,  and  to  promote  the  trade 
of  iron,  lead,  marble,  fifh,  and  timber,  whereof  his  eftate 
was  capable.  And  as  for  Itudies  and  experiments,  “ II 
“ think  now  to  confine  the  fame  to  the  anatomy  of  the 
t€  people,  and  political  arithmetic ; as  alfo  to  the  im- 
<c  provement  of  Ihips,  land-carriages,  guns,  and  pumps, 

“ as  of  mod:  ufe  to  mankind,  not  blaming  the  ftudy  of 
iC  other  men.”  But  a few  years  after,  all  his  purfuits 
were  determined  by  the  effedts  of  a gangrene  in  his 
foot,  occafioned  by  the  tumefaction  and  inflammation 
of  the  gout,  which  put  a period  to  his  life  at  his  houfe 
in  Piccadilly,  December  16,  1687,  aged  65  years.  1 le 
was  carried  to  Rumfey,  and  there  interred  near  his  pa- 
rents. There  was  laid  over  his  grave  only  a flat  done 

on 
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)n  the  pavement,  with  this  fhort  infcription,  cut  by 
m illiterate  workman. 

Here  laycs 
Sir  William 

Petty.  • . 

I k 

* The  charadter  of  his  genius  is  fufficiently  feen  in 
is  writings,  which  are  obferved  to  be  very  numerous, 
.mong  thefe  it  is  faid,  he  wrote  the  hiftory  of  his  own 
fe,  which,  no  doubt,  contained  a full  account  of  his 
l ulitical  and  religious  principles,  as  may  be  conjedtured 

om  what  he  has  left  us  upon  thole  fubjedls  in  his 
ill,  in  which  he  has  thefe  remarkable  words : <c  As 
1 for  legacies  to  the  poor  I am  at  a Hand ; and  for  beg- 
gars by  trade  and  eledtion,  I give  them  nothing ; as 

* for  impotents  by  the  hand  of  God,  the  public  ought 
to  maintain  them  ; as  for  thofe  who  can  get  no  work, 
the  magiftrates  fhould  caufe  them  to  be  employed; 

* which  may  be  well  done  in  Ireland,  where  are  fifteen 
rj  acres  of  improveable  land  for  every  head  ; as  for  pri- 
I roners  for  crimes  by  the  king,  or  for  debt  by  their 
| perfecutors,  thofe  who  compafilonate  the  fufferings 
' if  any  objedl,  let  them  relieve  themfelves,  by  re- 
lieving fuch  fufferers ; that  is,  give  them  alms,  &c. 

! am  contented  that  I have  affifted  all  my  poor  re- 
f ations,  and  put  many  into  a way  of  getting  their 
:!  iwn  bread,  arid  have  laboured  in  public  works  and 
! iventions,  and  have  fought  out  real  objedls  of  cha- 
< ity  ; and  do  hereby  conjure  all  who  partake  of  my 
* Hate,  from  time  to  time  to  do  the  lame  at  their 
€ eril.  Neverthelefs,  to  anfwer  cuftom,  and  to  take 
c be  fure  fide,  I give  twenty  pounds  to  the  moft  want- 
( ig  of  the  .parifii  v/herein  I die.  1 die  in  the  pro- 
5 ‘Ikon  of  that  faith,  and  in  the  pradtice  of  fuch  wor- 
x up,  as  I find  eftablifhed  by  the  laws  of  my  country  ; 
: r0L.  II.  S 
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ft  not  being  able  to  believe  what  I myfelf  pleafe,  nor 
cc  to  worth  ip  God  better  than  by  doing  as  1 would  be 
cc  done  unto,  and  obferving  the  laws  of  my  country, 

“ and  expreffing  my  love  and  honour  to  Almighty  God, 

<c  by  fuch  fi gns  and  tokens  as  are  underffood  to  be  fuch 
“ by  the  people  with  whom  I live/’ 

He  died  puffeded  of  a farge  fortune,  as  appears  by 
his  will  ^ where  he  makes  his  real  efface  about  6,50:!. 
per  annum  ; his  perfonal  eftate  about  45,000!.  his  bad 
and  defperate  debts  30,000!.  and  the  demonftra- 
ble  improvements  of  his  Irifh  eftate,  4, cool,  per  ann. 
This  eftate  defeended  to  his  family,  which  confiftedofhis 
widow  and  three  children,  Charles,  Henry,  and  Anne, 
of  whom  Charles  was  created  baron  of  Shelbourne, 
in  the  county  of  Waterford,  in  Ireland,  by  king  Wil- 1 
liam  the  third ; but  dying  without  iftue,  was  fuc- 
ceedea  by  his  younger  brother  Henry,  who  was  created 
vifeount  Dunkeron,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  in  that 
kingdom,  and  earl  of  Shelbourne,  Feb.  11,1718.  He 
married  the  lady  Arabella  Boyle,  filter  to  Charles,  earl 
of  Cork,  who  brought  him  feveral  children.  He  was 
member  of  parliament  for  Great  Marlow  in  Buck- 1. 
inghamfhire,  a fellow  of  the  royal  fociety ; and  died  |.\ 
April  17,  1751.  Anne  w'as  married  to  Thomas  I icz-  |lo 
morris,  baron  of  Keny  and  Lixnaw,  and  died  in  Ire*  h 
land,  anno  1737.  ilk 

The  variety  of  purfuits,  in  which  Sir  WilliaH  j 
Petty  was  engaged,  ftiews  him  to  have  had  a genii^  P 
capable  of  any  thing  to  which  he  chofe  to  apply  i^l’; 
and  it  is  very  extraordinary,  that  a man  of  fo  active an^ 
bufy  a fpirit  could  find  time  to  write  fo  many  things 
as  it  appears  he  did  by  the  following  catalogue:  l P. 
“ Advice  to  Mr.  S.  Hartiib,  &c.  1648,”  4to.  *1^ 
<(  A Brief  of  Proceedings  between  Sir  Hierom  Sau  l; 

key  and  the  Author,  &c.  1659,’*  fol.  3,  “ RcficC  ,j 
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tions  upon  fome  Perfons  and  Things  in  Ireland,  &c. 
1 660,”  8 vo.  4.  <c  A Treatife  of  Taxes  and  Contri- 
bution, &c.  1662,  1667,  and  168 5,J>  4to.  all  without 
the  author’s  name.  This  laft  was  republilhed  in  1690, 
with  two  other  anonymous  pieces.  <c  The  Privileges 
and  Practice  of  Parliaments,”  and  cc  The  Politician 
difcovered,”  with  a new  title-page,  where  they  are 
' all  laid  to  be  written  by  Sir  William,  which  is 
a miftake.  5.  cc  Apparatus  to  the  Pliftory  of  the 
common  Praftice  of  dying,”  printed  in  Sprat’s  £C  Hif- 
tory  of  R.  S.  1667,  ’ 4 to.  6.  cc  A Difcourfe  con- 
cerning the  Ufe  of  Duplicate  Proportion,  together 
with  a new  Hypothefis  of  fpringing  or  elaftic  Motions, 
1674,”  1 2mo.  See  an  account  of  it  in  cc  Phil.  Tranf.” 
No.  cix.  and  a cenfure  of  it  in  C{  Dr.  Barlowe’s 
Genuine  Remains,”  p.  151,  1693,  8vo.  7.  Cf  Col- 
loquium Davidis  cum  Anima  fua,  &c.  1679,”  8. 

cc  The  Politician  difcovered,  &c.  1681,”  4to.  9. 
“An  ElTay  in  Political  Arithmetic,  &c.  1682,”  8vo. 
10.  <c  Obfervations  upon  the  Dublin  Bills  of  Mortality 
in  168  1,  &c.  1683,”  8vo.  1 1. cc  An  Account  of  fome 
^Experiments  relating  to  Land  Carriage,”  Phil.  Tranf. 
No.  clxi.  12.  “ Some  Queries,  whereby  to  examine 
Mineral  Waters,”  ibid.  No.  clxvi.  13.  Cf  A Cata- 
logue of  mean,  vulgar,  cheap,  and  limple  Experiments, 
&c.”  ibid.  No.  clxvii.  14.  “ Maps  of  Ireland,  being  an 
aftual  Survey  of  the  whole  Kingdom,  &c.  1685,”  folio. 
Sir  William  has  inferred  fome  Maps  of  Lands  and 
.Countries,  furveyed  by  others,  and  not  by  himfelf. 
15.  cc  An  ElTay  concerning  the  Multiplication  of  Man- 
kind, 1686,”  8 vo.  The  ElTay  is  not  printed  here, 
but  only  the  fubPtance  of  it.  16.  iC  A further  Affer- 
tion  concerning  the  Magnitude  of  London,  vindicat- 
ing it  from  the  Objeftions  of  the  French,”  Phil.  Tranf. 
clxxxv.  17.  “ Two  Effays  in  Political  Arithmetic, 
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&c.  1687,”  8 vo.  An  extra&of  thefeis  in  Phil.  Tranf. 
No.  clxxxviii.  18.  £C  Five  Effays  in  Political  Arith- 
metic, &c.  1 687,”  8vo.  printed  in  French  and  Englifh, 
on  oppofite  pages.  19.  fC  Obfervations  upon  London 
and  Rome,  1687,”  8 vo,  three  leaves.  His  pofthu- 
mous  pieces  are,  1.  <f  Political  Arithmetic,  &c.  1690," 
8vo,  and  1755,  with  his  “ Life”  prefixed,  and  a 
“ Letter”  of  his  never  before  printed.  2.  <c  The  Po- 
litical Anatomy  of  Ireland,”  to  which  is  added,  fC  Ver- 
bum  fapienti,  1691,  1719. ” In  the  title-page  of  the 
fecond  edition,  this  treatife  is  called,  u Sir  William 
Petty’s  Political  Survey  of  Ireland.”  This  latter  was 
animadverted,  upon  in  <c  A Letter  from  a Gentleman, 
&c.  1692,”  4to.  3.  cc  A Treatife  of  Naval  Philofo- 
phy,  in  three  Parts,  &c.”  printed  at  the  end  of  fc  An 
Account  of  feveral  new  Inventions,  &c.  in  a Difcourfe 
by  way  of  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Marlborough,  &c. 
1691,”  i2mo.  Wood  fufpe 61s  this  may  be  the  fame 
with  the  Difcourfe  about  the  building  of  Ships,  men- 
tioned above  to  be  many  years  in  the  hands  of  lord 
Brounker.  4.  <f  What  a complete  Treatife  of  Navi- 
gation fhould  contain,”  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  ccxviii.  This 
was  drawn  up  in  the  year  1685.  Befide  thefe,  the 
following  are  printed  in  cc  Birch’s  Hid:,  of  R.  S.” 
1.  cc  A Difcourfe  of  making  Cloth  with  Sheep’s  Wool.” 
This  contains  the  Hiftory  of  the  Clothing  Trade,  as 
N.  5.  above  does  of  that  of  dying;  and  he  purpofed 
to  have  done  the  like  in  other  trades,  in  which  defign 
fome  other  members  of  the  fociety  engaged  alio  at 
the  fame  time.  2.  cc  Supellex  Philofophica.”— Vide 
« Athen.  Oxen.”  “ Dr.  Wallis’s  Account  of  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Meetings  in  Hearne’s  Preface  to  Langtott’s 
Chron.”  v.  1,  p.  163.  t£  Henry  Cromwell’s  Letter 
to  Thurloe,”  in  remark  [1],  &c. 
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PEUCRR  (Gaspard) 

A celebrated  Phyfician  and  Mathematician, 

Was  born  at  Bautzen,  in  Lufatia,  in  1525,  and  be- 
came a doctor  and  profeffor  of  medicine  at  Wirtem- 
berg.  He  married  a daughter  of  Melandthon,  whole 
principles  he  contributed  to  diffufe,  and  whofe  works 
he  publifhed  at  Wirtemberg  in  1601,  in  five  volumes, 
folio.  He  had  an  extreme  ardour  for  ftudy.  Being  for 
ten  years  in  clofe  imprifonment,  on  account  of  his  opi- 
nions, he  wrote  his  thoughts  on  the  margins  of  old 
books,  which  they  gave  him  for  amufement,  making 
his  ink  of  burnt  crufts  of  bread  infufed  in  wane.  He 
died  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age,  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1602.  He  wrote  fev era  1 trad s. 

* 

1.  “ De  prxeipuis  Divinationum  Generibus,”  4to. 

1584.  ' 

2.  “ Methodus  Curandi  Morbos  internes,”  Franc- 
rfort,  1614,  8vo. 

^ 3.  u De  Fentons,”  1614,  4to. 

^ 4.  cc  Vitae  illuftrium  Medicorum.” 

15.  u Hvpothefes  Aftronomicas.” 

6.  <c  Les  Noms  des  Monnoies,  des  Poids,  et  Me- 
ures,”  8vo.  Flis  charadter,  as  drawn  by  himlelf,  is 
hat  of  a man  who  did  no  injury  to  any  one,  but  on  the 
ontrary  gave  all  the  aid  in  his  power  to  all  who  might 
equire  it.  For  thefe  things  he  calls  God  to  witnefs. 

PEYER  (Johannes  Conrad  us) 

A Native  of  SchafFhaufen,  in  Switzerland, 

■ s much  celebrated  for  having  firft  given  an  accurate 
f ccount  of  the  inteftinal  glands,  which,  in  a ftate  of 
ealth,  feparate  a fluid  for  the  lubrication  of  the  intef- 
,nes,  and  which  in  diarrhoeas,  or  upon  taking  a purge, 
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fuppiy  the  extraordinary  difcharge,  that  happens  upon 
thefe  occafions.  His  works  are, 

1.  cc  Exercitatio  Anatomico-Medica,  de  Glanduiis 
Inteftinorum,”  Schaffhaufse,  1677,  Amftelod.  1682. 
This  is  in  the  Biblioth.  Anatomi.  of  Mangetus  and  Le 
Clerc. 

2.  cc  Pmonis  & Pythagoras  Exercitationes  Anato- 
mies,” Bafil,  1682. 

3.  cc  Methodus  Eliftoriarum  Anatomico-Medica- 
rum,  &c.  167 9.’’ 

4.  cc  Parerga  Anatomica  & Medica,”  Amftel.  1682. 

5.  cc  Experimenta  nova  circa  Pancreas,”  extant  in 
the  Biblioth.  Anatom,  of  Le  Clerc  and  Mangetus. 

PEYRONIE  (Francis  de  la) 

Born  at  Montpellier,  on  the  15th  of  june,  167S. 

> 

The  remembrance  of  what  he  has  effected  by  his  art, 
and  for  its  promotion,  will  never  be  obliterated,  and 
his  name  will  always  convey  to  the  mind  the  idea  of 
a great  furgeon,  and  a great  patriot.  Under  thefe  two 
points  cf  view  it  is,  that  lateft  poflerity  will  refpedt  his 
merit,  and  that  we  {hall  attempt  to  paint  the  character 
of  this  illuftrious  man. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  he  had  finifhed  his  11  ti- 
dies at  the  college  of  the  jefuits  in  Montpellier,  and 
had  filled  this  period  of  his  life  with  fuch  fuccefs,  as 
made  all  the  arts  wifh  that  he  might  cultivate  them. 
H is  father,  Raymond  de  la  Peyronie,  though  a fur- 
geon, defigned  him  for  a profefTion,  which  is  reputed 
more  re fpe (Stable,  purely  from  prejudice.  He  intend- 
ed, in  fa£t,  to  make  him  a phylician  ; but  the  happy 
genius,  which  prefides  over  the  glory  of  furgerv,  did 
not  permit  thefe  paternal  inclinations,  too  frequently 
obeyed,  to  be  carried  into  execution.  The  young  la 

Peyronie  had  the  courage  to  refift  them  j his  family 

was 
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was  forced  to  yield  to  the  powerful  voice  of  inclina- 
tion, The  celebrated  M.  Chirac,  who  had  flattered 
himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  acquiring  fo  diftinguilhed  a 
fubjedt  to  the  faculty,  faw  himfelf  obliged  to  lay  afide 
his  expectations,  and  advifed  the  father  and  mother, 
with  whom  he  was  intimate,  to  fuffer  their  fon  to  fol- 
low his  own  natural  bias. 

M.  de  la  Peyronie,  now  left  to  purfue  his  own 
road,  exerted  himfelf  with  greater  vigour  to  juftify 
the  choice  he  had  made.  Though  he  had  fpent  two 
years  in  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  he  undertook  a fecond 
courfe  of  phyfic.s,  agreeably  to  the  objedt  he  had  in 
view.  He  aflifled  regularly  at  the  public  and  private 
demonftrations  of  anatomy,  attended  the  hofpitals, 
accompanied  the  moil:  noted  furgeons  in  their  viflts  to 
the  patients,  and  obferved  the  operations  and  manner 
of  drafting.  He  did  not  fail  attending  the  ledlures  of 
the  ablefl:  profeflors  in  phyfic  at  Montpellier.  In  fine, 
all  his  ftudies,  all  his  applications,  all  his  conversions, 
tended  to  no  other  end,  but  to  render  him  capable  of 
pradtifing  furgery. 

Pie  had  made  in  a fliort  time  fo  rapid  a progrefs, 
that  his  youth  w?as  the  foie  obftacle  to  his  reception. 
His  father  applied  for  a difpenfation  on  account  of  his 
age,  which  is  fcarce  ever  folicited  but  in  favour  of  ex- 
traordinary merit,  and  which  merit  alone  obtains  for 
the  generality.  This  grace  was  conceded  to  M.  dela 
Peyronie,  when  he  was  fcarcely  nineteen  years  old. 
He  went  through  the  molt  rigorous  examinations  with 

o o 

applaufe,  and  was  admitted  furgeon  to  the  fatisfadlion 
of  the  whole  city. 

The  encomiums  bellowed  on  him  by  his  country- 
men did  not  infpire  him  with  that  dangerous  prefump- 
tion,  which  is  apt  to  make  us  think,  that  they  are  no 
more,  and  even  lefs,  than  our  due.  M.  de  la  Pey- 
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ron ie  was  not  infenfible  how  far  removed  he  was  from 
perfection  ; and  when  a man  has  fo  modeft  an  opinion 
of  his  own  abilities,  this  is  the  fureft  fign  that  he  will 
arrive  at  it.  He  heard  with  tranfport,  that  his  father, 
by  the  advice  of  M.  Chirac,  had  refolved  to  fend 
him  to  Paris.  Accordingly  he  came  to  that  city,  and 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  received  as  a penfioner  at 
M.  MarefchaPs  *,  then  chief  furgeon  of  the  hofpital 
of  La  C barite,  and  afterwards  firit  furgeon  to  the  king. 
The  friendfhip  of  fo  great  a man  is  as  valuable  as  the 
talents  bellowed  by  nature ; M.  de  la  Peyronie 
knew  how  to  render  himfelf  worthy  of  that  of  M. 
Marefchal.  This  illufbrious  furgeon  took  a pleafure  in 
communicating  all  the  knowledge  he  was  mailer  of,  not- 
withstanding the  forefight  he  might  then  have,  that  in 
forming  fuch  a difciple  he  was  giving  a formidable 
rival  to  himfelf. 

We  may  eafily  judge  with  what  a fund  of  information 
M.  de  la  Peyronie  enriched  himfelf  at  the  fchool 
of  fuch  a mailer.  He  would  have  gathered  fruit 
enough  from  his  journey  to  Paris,  had  he  • only  con- 
fined himfelf  to  learn  the  leffons,  and  fee  the  opera- 
tions of  M.  Marefchal;  but  one  of  his  vivacity  was 

* 

anxious  to  know  every  thing  in  a city,  that  offers  fuch 
numberlefs  refources  for  gratifying  the  curiofity  of  men 
of  letters.  Pie  had  a take  for  all  the  arts,  and  de- 
fir ed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  artifbs  themfelves,  who 
had  acquired  eminence ; every  part  of  natural  hii- 
tory  entered  into  his  refearches ; he  even  ftudied  the 
mathematics.  This  fcience  may  appear  foreign  enough 
to  his  profeffion  ; but  a man  of  genius  always  applies 
to  his  own  ufe  the  relations  between  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  his  ftudies,  and  thofe  fciences  which  ap- 
pear to  vulgar  eyes  to  have  the  leaft  analogy  with 
this  object. 

# Vide  article  (t  Marefchal.” 

When 
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When  M.  de  la  Peyronie  thought  himfelf  fuffi- 
ciently  qualified  to  appear  again  with  diftin<5tion  in  his 
own  country,  he  returned  thither,  and  began  with  read- 
ing, at  his  houfc,  private  le&ures  of  anatomy  and  fur- 
gery.  Pie  counted  in  the  number  ol  his  difciples  all 
the  ftudents  of  Montpellier.  Pie  was  chofen  public 
profeffor  at  the  phyfic-fchools,  and  acquitted  himfelf 
in  this  Ration  with  the  greateft  fuccefs.  Thofe  of  his 
own  age,  and  even  the  oldeft  furgeons,  faw  with  ad- 
miration the  immenfe  fpace  which  he  already  left  be- 
tween them  and  himfelf.  The  place  of  firft  furgeon 
of  the  Plotel-dieu  of  Montpellier  became  vacant ; the 


voice  of  the  public  nominated  M.  de  la  Peyronie  to 
it,  and  it  was  accordingly  given  to  him.  A little  after 
he  was  made  furgeon- major  of  the  army,  fent  under 
the  command  of  the  Marfhal  de  Villars  again  ft  the 
Cevennois  rebels. 

His  merit  being  univerfally  acknowledged,  required 
nothing  more  for  its  confirmation,  but  fome  ftriking 
cure.  The  marquis  of  Vinzani  came  from  the  fartheft 
part  of  Italy,  to  put  himfelf  under  his  hands.  Pie  was 
a lord  diftinguifhed  for  his  birth,  and  an  eminent  poft 
he  held  in  the  pope’s  fervice.  He  was  in  a deplorable 
condition  ; he  had  two  fiftulas  in  the  head,  owing  to  a 
caries  of  the  cranium  ; fuffered  the  fharpeft  pains,  and 
fometimes  fell  into  a drowfmefs  and  delirium,  which 
indicated  the  near  approach  of  death.  M.  de  la  Pey- 
ronie, after  feveral  very  delicate  operations,  which 
perhaps  no  one  but  himfelf  would  have  dared  to  at- 
tempt, and  by  means  whereof  he  obtained  the  exfo- 
liation of  the  parietal  bone  entire,  was  fo  fortunate  as 
to  reftore  the  marquis  to  his  health,  who,  on  his  return 
to  Rome,  immediately  gave  an  account  of  his  cure  to 
pope  Clement  XI.  This  pontiff,  ftruck  with  admira- 
tion at  M.  de  la  Peyronie’s  abilities,  and  gratefully' 

acknow- 
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acknowledging  the  fignal  fer vice  he  had  done  him,  in 
having  preferved  a man  whom  he  fo  much  efteemed, 
fent  him  the  order  of  the  fpur,  with  a gold  medal. 

M.  de  la  Peyronie  had  fhortly  after  an  opportunity 
of fignalizing him :clf  under  the  eyesof  Lewis  XIV.  The 
duke  of  Chaulnes  was  feized  with  a fiftula,  which  had 
been  treated  by  feveral  burgeons  without  any  effeft. 
M.  Chirac  advifed  the  fending  for  M.  de  la  Peyronie, 
and  the  duke  was  cured.  The  king,  always  folicitous 
about  drawing  to  his  capital  perfons  diftinguifhed  for 
their  merit,  charged  the  duke  of  Chaulnes  and  M. 
Chirac  to  engage  M.  de  la  Peyronie  to  fettle  at 


Paris.  It  was  with  fome  difficulty,  that  he  yielded 
to  this  propofah  It  gave  him  fome  uneafinefs  to 
think,  that  he  was  going  to  quit  his  native  place, 
where  he  was  fo  much  honoured,  and  where  the  exer- 
cife  of  his  profeffion  brought  him  in  a confiderable  re- 
venue, to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  rifles  of  a new  eftabli(h- 
ment,  in  a city  abounding  with  fo  many  able  furgeons. 
The  duke  of  Chaulnes  at  length  induced  him  to  come 
to  this  refolution  ; and  purchafed  for  M.  de  la  Pey- 
ronie, without  his  knowledge,  the  poll  of  a furgeon 
to  the  provoftffiip  of  Paris,  which  gave  him  adrniffion 
into  the  royal  academy  of  furgery  there.  A little  after, 
he  procured  him  that  of  furgeon-major  to  the  com- 
pany of  light-horfe.  To  thefe  was  alfo  added  that  of 
the  firft  furgeon  to  the  hofpital  of  la  Charite.  He 
likewife  taught  anatomy  in  the  amphitheatre  of  St. 
Come,  and  at  the  king’s  garden,  in  quality  of  demon- 
ftrator. 

So  many  places  conducted  him  with  large  (Hides  to 
the  higheft,  that  can  be  conferred  on  one  of  his  protei- 
fion.  From  1717,  two  years  after  his  eftablifhment  at 
Paris,  he  was  made  the  king’s  firft  furgeon  in  reverfion; 
and  what  is  v/ell  worth  noting,  it  was  M.  Marefcbal 
3 himfelf> 
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himfelf,  who  requeued  that  M.  de  la  Peyronie  might 
be  his  affociate. 

The  king,  Lewis  XV,  perceived  of  himfelf  the  va- 
lue of  the  acquifition  which  had  been  made  for  him: 
This  prince  having  fallen  fick,  it  was  M.  de  la  Pey- 
ronie who  let  him  blood;  a little  after,  his  majeffy 
ordered  letters  patent  to  be  paffed  for  his  ennoblement. 
In  1722,  the  young  monarch  went  to  Rheims,  that  he 
plight  be  there  inaugurated.  M.  de  la  Peyronie  fol- 
lowed him  thither,  and  this  journey  furnifhed  him  with 
a frefh  opportunity  of  diftingui(hi.ng  himfelf.  The 
duchefs  of  Lorrain  had  come  to  Rheims,  in  order  to 
affift  at  the  ceremony.  She  confulted  M.  de  la  Pey- 
ronie about  duke  Leopold  her  fpoufe.  As  foon  as 
the  king  had  returned  to  Paris,  he  ordered  his  furgeon 
to  repair  to  Luneville.  He  performed  on  the  duke  of 
Lorrain  the  operation  of  the  fiftula.  The  cuie  was 
quick,  and  the  recompenfe  magnificent.  Leopold, 
not  content  with  heaping  prefents  on  him,  gave  him  a 
penfion  for  life  of  five  thoufand  livres  a year.  Among 
the  rejoicings  made  by  the  city  of  Nantz,  to  celebrate 
the  recovery  of  their  prince’s  health,  the  furgeon,  who 
had  been  the  happy  inftrument  of  curing  one  fo  dear  to 
them,  was  not  forgotten.  This  city  did  in  a manner 
for  him,  what  Rome  did  formerly  in  favour  of  the 
phyfician  who  had  cured  Auguflus  The  Romans 
erected  a ftatue  to  his  memory  ; the  Lorrainers  caufed 
two  hundred  gold  medals  to  be  ftruck,  with  the  arms 
of  the  city  on  one  fide,  and  thofe  of  M.  de  la  Peyronie 
on  the  other.  He  abfolutely  refufed  to  accept  of 
them  ; but  that  he  might  not  difoblige  fuch  zealous 
and  loyal  fubjedts,  he  accepted  a purfe  with  an  equal 
number  of  filver  medals. 

M.  de  la  Peyronie  became  in  1736,  by  the  death 
of  M>  Marefchal,  poffefied  of  the  charge  of  firft  fur- 
geon 
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geon  to  the  king,  and  received  new  proofs  from  his 
mailer,  that  his  fervices  were  agreeable  to  him.  This 
prince  had  already  conferred  on  him  the  place  of 
Maitre  d "ho tel  to  the  queen,  which  he  exercifed  till  his 
death.  He  farther  bellowed  on  him,  in  1737,  a pen- 
lion  of  ten  thoufand  livres;  and  when,  in  1738,  he  had 
cured  the  dauphin  of  a confiderable  abfcefs  at  the 
maxilla  inferior,  his  majefty  exp  re  fled  his  fatisfaehon 
by  prefenting  him  with  the  poll  of  gentleman  in  ordi- 
nary of  his  chamber. 

The  king  was  refolved  to  add  honours  to  his  bene- 
factions ; but  M.  de  la  Peyronie  was  only  folicitous 
about  thofe  literary  diftinCtions,  which  are  fhewn  to  his 
art;  and  had  the  fatisfadlion  of  receiving  them.  Fie 
had  been  for  a long  time  aflociate-anatomifl  of  the 
royal  fociety  gT  fciences  at  Montpellier.  The  royal 
academy  of  fciences  of  Paris  claimed  him  in  its  turn; 
he  was  named,  in  1732,  to  the  place  of  free-academi- 
cian  5 and  though  his  occupations  did  not  permit  him 
to  employ  himfelf  wholly  in  academical  works,  he  read 
feveral  good  memoirs  in  the  aflemblies.  In  1727,  he 
had  communicated  to  M.  Morarid  a chirurs-ical  ob- 
fervation  very  interefting,  in  order  to  lay  it  before  the 
academy,  but  on  condition  of  not  divulging  the  name 
of  the  author.  The  academy  alfo  of  the  inllitute  of 
Bologna,  added  him  to  the  number  of  its  foreign 
members. 

Something  would  have  been  wanting  to  his  glory, 
had  he  not  feen  himfelf  in  the  melancholy  fituation  of 
Handing  in  need  of  thofe  fuccours,  which  he  employed 
with  fo  much  fuccefs  in  behalf  of  others.  Fie  under- 
went, in  the  courfe  of  his  life,  feveral  dangerous  difor- 
ders,  of  which  he  got  the  better  by  his  own  ability* 
Among  others  he  received  a wound  in  the  little  finger 
in  performing  an  operation,  the  confequences  of  which 
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proved  very  troublefome.  His  friends  advlfed  the 
amputation  of  the  part;  this  he  oppofed,  and  was 
cured.  But  during  the  treatment  an  abfcefs  was  formed 
in  the  left  leg;  the  fymptoms  were  fo  violent,  that  his 
acquaintance  fuppofed  his  life  in  danger;  they  like- 
wife  voted  for  the  amputation,  and  he  himfelf  had  re- 
folved  on  it,  but  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  opera- 
tion, oblerving  that  his  diforder  had  not  increafed,  he 
> propoled  the  making  of  frefh  incifions ; he  took  the 
knife  with  his  own  hand,  and  made  the  firfl,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  his  leg  was  preferved.  Some  years 
after  he  thought  himfelf  attacked  with  the  (tone  ; he 
caufed  himfelf  to  be  founded  feveral  times,  and  no  (lone 
i could  be  difcovered.  He  perfifted,  notwithflanding, 
in  his  opinion,  which  unfortunately  was  jollified  after 
i his  death  ; on  opening  his  body,  a fcone  was  found  in 
his  bladder  of  three  ounces  weight. 

M.  de  la  Peyronie  laboured  at  firfl  in  concert  with 
. M.  Marefchal ; and  on  their  reprefentations,  the  king 
•:  treated,  in  1724,  five  demonflrators  in  the  amphitheatre 
of  St.  Come.  The  fuccefs  of  this  firfl  flep  made  them 
Igrow  bolder.  They  could  not  fee  with  indifference 
in  infinite  number,  of  important  obfervations  anddifco- 
J/eries  made  in  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  foreign  coun- 
1 tries,  loll  as  it  were  to  fociety,  for  want  of  a company 
)f  fkilful  furgeons,  capable  of  knowing  the  value  of 
hem,  of  colledling  them  with  judgement,  enriching 
1 hem  with  remarks,  and  giving  them  a proper  form  ; 
am  a word,  of  putting  them  in  a condition  to  be  com- 
nunicated  to  the  public.  This  is  what  infpired  Meff. 
vlarefchal  and  la  Peyronie  with  the  idea  of  an  academy 
>f  furgery,  which  they  obtained  the  permiffion  ofform- 
ngin  1731. 

/ M.  de  la  Peyronie  had  forefeen  and  dilpofed  every 
Jfhing,  which  might  fix  this  dlablifhment  on  a folid 

foundation. 
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foundation.  He  knew  by  his  own  experience  of  what 
confequence  it  was,  that  furgeons  fhould  ftudy  anatomy, 
phyfics,  and  the  animal  ceconomy.  But  how  fhould 
any  one  penetrate  into  thefe  fciences,  without  being 
able  to  reap  advantage  from  what  the  ancients  have 
transmitted  to  us  in  their  books,  as  well  as  from  the 
valuable  pieces  which  the  moderns  have  written  of 
them  in  the  language  of  the  ancients  ? This  was  the 
motive,  which  induced  M.  de  i.a  Peyronie  to  apply 
for  the  declaration  of  1743,  by  which  it  is  the  king’s 
pleafure,  that  furgeons  fhould  be  initiated  in  letters, 
that  is,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages; 
ordaining  that  none  of  thole,  who  fhould  apply  them- 
felves  to  the  art  of  furgery,  fhould  be  received  as  a 

mafter  for  the  future,  in  order  to  exercife  this  art  within 

^ • 

the  fuburbs  and  city  of  Paris,  until  he  had  previoufly 
obtained  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts  in  fome  of  the 
approved  univerfities  of  this  kingdom,  enading,  more- 
over, that  all  thofe  who  fhould  be  received  for  the  time 
to  come,  fhould  be  confined  to  the  exercife  of  the  art  of 
furgery,  without  intermixing  with  it  any  other  art  not 
liberal,  commerce,  or  foreign  profeflion. 

This  declaration  made  a good  deal  of  noife.  It 
ftimulated,  as  it  were,  into  a kind  of  civil  war  two 
rival  profeftions,  phyfic  and  furgery  ; a good  under- 
ftanding  between  which  is  of  fuch  confequence  to  our 
prefervation.  During  the  courfe  of  this  affair,  writ- 
ings of  all  forts  were  publillied  on  both  ftdes ; and 
agreeably  to  the  charader  of  die  nation,  one  party  en- 
deavoured to  render  the  other  ridiculous. 

M.  de  la  Peyronie  could  not  be  prefent  at  thefe 
folemn  ads ; he  did  not  live  to  fee  all  the  dilputes 
finifhed,  or  the  eftablifhment  of  the  academy  of  fur- 
gery confirmed  in  the  moll  authentic  manner  by  letters 
patent  regiftered  in  parliament.  This  fausfadion  was 
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refcrvcd  to  his  worthy  fucceffor,  M.  de  la  Martiniere, 
in  whom  the  French  furgery  found  the  fame  fentiments, 
the  fame  zeal  and  ardour  for  its  promotion. 

M.  de  la  Peyronie  fell  fick  at  Verfailles,  on  the 
aoth  of  February,  1747,  of  a fever,  which  he  himfelf 
judged  to  be  mortal.  He  fupported  for  two  months 
• the  (harped  pains,  with  a refolution  which  would  have 
been  admired  by  the  ancient  philofophers.  But  the 
fenfe  of  his  own  bufferings  did  not  extinguifh  in  him 
, thofe  fentiments  he  had  for  his  profeffion ; and  his  laft 
fighs  were  for  the  exaltation  of  furgery. 

Fie  left  immenfe  wealth  behind  him,  and  difpofed  of 
it  as  the  mod  generous  Roman  would  have  done,  fired 
with  the  love  of  his  country.  His  family  and  his 
friends  were  not  forgotten  in  his  laft  will  and  teftament ; 
but  he  bequeathed  to  them  no  more  than  a part  of  his 
eftate ; and  this  not  in  property,  but  only  to  have  the 
ufe  of  it  during  their  lives.  The  reft,  with  the  pro- 
perty of  his  whole  fortune,  he  difpofed  of  to  the  ufe  of 
furgery.  He  bequeathed  to  the  college  of  burgeons  of 
Paris  his  library,  a fund  for  augmenting  it,  with  his 
eftate  of  Marigny  ; he  bequeathed  to  the  company  of 
furgeons  in  Montpellier  two  houfes,  which  belonged  to 
him  in  the  great  ftreet  of  that  city.  Fie  willed,  that 
thebe  two  houfes  fhould  be  pulled  down ; and  that  on 
their  fite  a theatre  fhould  be  eredted,  the  model  of 

[which  was  to  be  taken  from  that  of  Paris.  Fie  gave, 
for  the  conftrudtion  of  this  edifice,  the  bum  of  a hun- 

tdred  thoufand  livres  at  one  payment.  Moreover,  he 
affigned  a revenue  for  five  demonftrators  and  five 
affiftants,  who  were  to  hold  public  ledlures  in  this 
theatre.  FI  is  care  even  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  bequeath 
legacies  to  the  hofpitals  of  Montpellier,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  they  fhould  furnifh  bodies  for  the  diffedtions. 
It  was  thus,  that  M.  de  la  Peyronie,  after  his  death, 
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was  ftill  of  fervice  to  his  country,  his  king,  his  bro- 
ther furgeons,  and  to  the  whole  uni verfe  ; fince  from 
this  fchool,  which  owes  its  foundation  to  his  care  and 
his  benefactions,  pupils  will  always  proceed,  who  will 
carry  into  every  part  of  the  world  the  refources  of  their 
art,  and  the  lights  of  French  furgery. 

M.  de  l a Peyronie  died  at  Verfailles,  on  the  25th 
of  April,  1747,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  lamented 
by  his  friends,  regretted  by  thofe  of  his  own  profeftion, 
and  honoured  with  the  elogies  of  ail  France. 

He  was  admirable  in  converfation.  The  charms  of 
his  temper,  and  the  engaging  manner  in  which  he 
treated  his  patients,  infpired  them  with  confidence  and 
gavety,  fo  proper  for  accelerating  a cure.  As  he  was 
an  enemy  to  luxury  and  oftentation,  his  furniture,  his 
domeftics,  his  equipages,  all  indicated  modefty  and  J 
fimplicicy.  Fie  feemed  to  ihun  thofe  expences,  which 
are  foreign  to  the  public  welfare.  He  never  refufed 
his  affiftance  to  the  poor.  His  houfe,  efpeciaily  his  1 
feat  at  Marigny,  was  the  fure  afylum  of  indigence  and 
infirmity.  Vide  cc  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Surgery  at  Paris,”  vol.  i.  p.  47,  See. 

> Jm 

" PH  AYER  (Thomas)  ■■ 

V 

Was  born  in  Pembrokefhire,  and  educated  at  Oxford? 
whence  he  removed  to  Lincoln’s  Inn  for  the  ftudy  of 
the  law.  This  he  purfued  to  fuch  a length  as  to  be- 
come an  author  in  it,  writing  a treatife  on  the  nature  <9 

of  writs,  and  another  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  now 
called  a book  of  precedents.  For  lome  reafon,  how- 
ever, with  which  we  are  not  acquainted,  he  quitted 
the  law,  and  with  equal  ardour  purfued  the  ftudy  of , 1 
phyfic.  S 

FIe  took  his  degree  of  doftor  in  this  faculty  at  Ox- 
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ford  in  1559  ; but  fo  long  before  as  the  year  1 544,  we 
find  him  publishing  a translation  of  a French  treatife 
concerning  u The  Pe(tilence,,>  together  with  fC  A 
Defcription  of  the  Veins  in  the  Human  Body/’  and 
: :he  purpoles  anfwered  by  opening  each  of  them.  From 
ghe  lame  language  he  alfo  translated  a book  on  “ The 
.Difeafes  of  Children  ;”  one  of  <c  Regimen,”  and  one 
)f  <c  Remedies,  or  Medical  Prescriptions.”  This  is 
he  account  given  of  his  medical  works;  but  in  the 
preface  to  a collection  of  them  printed  in  London,  1 560, 
le  only  acknowledges  “ The  Regimen  of  Life”  to 
:>e  a translation  from  the  French,  but  it  is  Said  of  the 
{ Treatife  on  the  Pefiilence,”  and  the  cc  Boke  of 
Children,”  that  they  are  cc  compofed  by  T homas 
I £ Phayer,  ftudious  in  philofophie  and  phifyeke.” 
They  are,  however,  mere  compilations,  with  little  or 
: lothing  of  his  own.  tie  Seems  to  have  been  in  confi- 
■ lerable  reputation  for  his  medical  pradtice,  but  where 
le  exercifed  it  is  not  fo  clear.  Bayle  fays,  he  flourished 
it  London  in  1550  ; Pits,  that  he  died  there  in  that 
f rear ; but  Wood,  who  appears  to  be  better  informed, 
races  his  refidence  in  South  W ales  from  the  year  1555 
o 1 560,  when  he  died  at  Kilgarran  in  Pembrokeshire  $ 

/ n which  place  he  v/as  alfo  buried. 

Among  his  various  attainments,  his  poetical  abilities 
vere  not  the  lead  celebrated  in  his  time.  He  wrote  in 
'erfe  cc  An  Account  of  Owen  Glendour,  who  deceived, 
>y  falfe  Prophecies,  afifumed  the  title  of  Prince  of 
i Wales;”  and  likewife  undertook  cc  A Translation 
I if  the  /Eneid,”  which  feems  to  have  been  the  great 
mploymentof  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  but  of  which 
l ie  only  finished  nine  books.  Pits  characterizes  this 
I )erformance  as  being  done  cc  magna  gravitate,  pari 
1‘legantia;”  but  Fuller  fays,  the  wits  of  his  time  would 
i'ender  this  gravitas  cc  dullnefs  5”  and  deferibes  the 
J Vol.  II.  T verfification 
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verification  as  extremely  rude  and  inharmonious. 
Vide  Aikin’s  <c  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Medicine,” 
p.  77>  &c. 

PHRE  AS  (John)  . j 

Born  in  London  at  the  End  of  the  14th,  or  the  Beginning  of  the 

15th  Century. 

He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  became  fellow  of 
Baliol  college.  Having  taken  holy  orders,  he  was  fet- 
tled at  B ridel  by  means  of  a friend,  as  minifter  of  St. 

Mary’s  church  on  the  Mount  in  that  citv.  In  this 
* * 

fituation  he  continued  to  purfue  with  the  greateft  ar- 
dour the  literary  ftudies,  for  which  he  had  made  him- 
felf  famous  at  the  univerfity.  At  length,  being  in- 
formed by  fome^  merchants  trading  from  Briftol  to 
Italy,  of  the  number  of  ingenious  men  then  flourifhing 
in  that  feat  of  the  mules,  he  determined  to  vifit  it  ; 
and  as  foon  as  he  had  collected  a fum  of  money  for  his 
fupport,  he  fet  fail  for  that  country,  Guarini  was  then 
a noted  teacher  of  philofophy  at  Ferrara.  Phreas 
attended  his  ledturcs,  and  at  the  fame  time  attached 
himfelf  to  the  ftudies  of  civil  law  and  medicine.  In 
the  latter  fcience  he  proceeded  fo  far  as  himfelf  to 
ledlure  publicly  at  Ferrara,  with  a great  refort  of  learned 
men.  Fie  afterwards  did  the  fame  at  Florence  and 
Padua,  in  which  laft  univerfity  he  was  prefented  with 
the  degree  of  dodtor  of  phyfic  in  a very  refpedh'ul 
manner.  Thence  he  went  to  Rome;  and  in  that  city 
difplayed  his  medical  and  literary  abilities  with  great 
reputation.  John  Tiproft,  earl  of  Worcefter,  who  had 
been  educated  at  Baliol  college  along  with  Phreas, 
was  then  at  Rome,  and  honoured  Phreas  with  very 
particular  marks  of  favour ; who  in  return  dedicated 
feveral  of  his  works  to  him. 

The  extraordinary  merit  of  Phreas  attracted  the 
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notice  of  pope  Paul  II ; and  in  return  for  his  dedicat- 
ing to  him  a tranflation  of  Diodorus  Siculus*  that  pon- 
tiff created  him  bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  This  ad- 
vancement, however,  ,he  did  not  iive  to  enjoy,  dying  at 
Rome  before  confecration,  in  1465,  not  without  fuf- 
picion  of  being  poifoned  by  a competitor.  He  is  laid 
‘to  have  left  behind  him  a large  fortune,  acquired  in 
Italy  by  the  pradlice  of  phyfic. 

P h re  as  appears  to  have  been  a mailer  of  both  the 
►learned  languages.  Ilis  works  are  chiefly  of  the  light 
and  elegant  kind.  Leland  mentions  having  read  a 
copy  of  very  harmonious  verfes,  in  which  he  makes 
Bacchus  expoftulate  with  a goat  for  browzing  the  ten- 
der vines.  They  were  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Wor- 
cefler.  The  fubjeft  of  another  little  piece  is  tc  De 
Coma  parvi  racienda.”  A circumftance  perhaps  more 
to  his  credit,  than  any  other,  is,  that  he  was  requeued 
oy  a noble  Italian  to  write  an  epitaph  for  the  tomb  of 
Petrarch,  to  fupply  the  place  of  a barbarous  one  before 
nfcribed  on  it.  Pie  wrote  befides  feveral  poems  on 
/arious  occafions,  epiftles,  and  epigrams.  Alfo,  a 
:reat;fe  on  geography  3 another  on  cofmography,  col- 
edted  from  Pliny,  and  one  entitled  cc  Contra  Diodo- 
*um  Siculum  poetice  Fabulantem.”  He  tranflated 
lorn  the  Greek  into  Latin, 

<c  Xenophontis  quaedam,  lib.  rex.” 

“ Diodori  Siculi  Bibliotheca,  lib.  fex.” 
u Sinefius  de  Calvitio,  lib.  0005.” 

The  laft  was  printed  at  Bafil  in  1521.  We  find, 
rom  a note  of  the  ingenious  and  learned  Dr.  Warton, 
n his  Pliflory  of  Englifh  Poetry,  vol.  ii,  p.  423,  that 
ome  epiftles  of  Pure  as  are  (till  extant  in  M.S.  in  the 
ibrary  of  Baliol  college,  and  the  Bodleian.  Among 
hefe  is  one  to  his  preceptor  Guarini ; whofe  epiftles 
ae  full  of  encomiums  on  Phreas.  Five  are  written 
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from  Italy  to  his  fellow-ftudent  and  patron  Gray, 
bifhop  of  Ely.  In  one  he  complains,  that  the  bifhop’s 
remittances  of  money  had  failed,  and  that  he  was 
obliged  to  pawn  his  books  and  clothes  to  Jews  at  Fer- 
rara. Thefe  letters,  Dr.  Warton  fays,  cc  difcover  an 
<c  uncommon  terfenefs  and  facility  of  expreflion.” 
Phreas  muft  be  regarded  as  a premature  production 
of  Englifh  literature,  foftered  by  the  kindly  influence 
of  a more  favourable  climate,  in  which,  indeed,  he 
palled  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  Vide  Aikin’s  <c  Bio- 
graphical Memoirs  of  Medicine,”  p.  23. 

P I N JE  U S (Severinus) 

In  French  Pineau,  born  at  Chartres  about  5550,  and  bred  a 

Surgeon. 

He  went  and  fettled  at  Paris,  where  he  became  fo  fa- 
mous in  his  profdfion,  that  he  was  made  furgeon  to 
the  king.  He  excelled  particularly  in  lithotomy,  a 
branch  of  furgery  which  was  then  very  imperfectly 
underftood  ; and  piiblifhed  a difcourfe  in  French  upon 
the  extraction  of  the  ftone  out  of  the  bladder,  in  1610, 
8 vo.  We  know  no  other  particulars  of  this  man,  ex- 
cept that  he  died  at  Paris  in  1619. 

He  is  chiefly  recorded  here  on  account  of  a Latin 
book  publi Hied  in  1598,  which  was  much  fought  after, 
and  went  through  feveral  impreflions  : it  was  entitled, 
“ De  Notis  Integritatis  et  Corruption^  Virginum,” 
or  cc  of  the  Marks  by  which  a Maid’s  Virginity  may 
be  known.”  His  intention  in  this  work,  as  he  tells  us 
in  the  preface,  was  to  be  ferviceable  to  thofe  who  are 
called  upon  to  give  their  opinions  in  certain  caufes, 
wherein  the  women  were  plaintiffs : fometimes  becaufe, 
through  the  impotency  of  a hufband,  they  Hill  kept 
their  virginity  j at  other  times,  as  in  the  cafe  of  ravilh- 

menr, 
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ment,  becaufe  they  had  loft  it.  A German  tranflation 
of  this  work  was  made,  and  published  at  Francfort; 
but  the  fale  of  it  was  forbidden  by  the  magiftrates,  who 
did  not  think  proper,  that  fubjedts  fo  delicate  fhould  be 
treated  in  the  language  of  the  country.  Pin^us  wrote 
his  book  originally  in  French,  and  intended  to  publifh 
it  in  that  tongue ; but  finding  by  the  fpecimens  of  it, 
which  he  (hewed  to  perfons,  that  it  gave  occalion  to 
loofe  difcourfes  and  impertinent  jefts,  he  refolved  to 
write  only  for  the  learned.  Accordingly,  he  con- 
cluded his  preface  with  the  following  lines  of  Horace  ; 

* » ' / 

“ Odi  profanum  vulgus,  Sc  arceo  : 

“ Favete  Unguis : carmina  non  prius 
“ Audita,  mufarum  facerdos, 
tf  Virginibus  puerifque  canto.” 

Vide  fC  Bayle’s  Didtionary.” — <c  Niceron,’’  &c.  tom. 
xviii. — “ Lindenius  Renovatus,”  &c. 

PITC  AIRNE  (/Archibald) 

An  eminent  Scotch  Phyfician, 

Was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  the  county 
of  Fife,  and  born  at  Edinburgh  on  Chriftmas  Day, 
1652.  After  being  properly  grounded  in  languages 
at  a private  fchool  in  Dalkeith,  he  was  removed  to  the 
univerfity  of  Edinburgh  ; where,  having  gone  through 
a courfe  of  philofophy,  he  firft  ftudied  divinity,  and 
then  the  civil  law.  Severe  application  impairing  his 
health,  he  grew  hedtic,  and  had  all  the  appearances  of 
being  in  a confu  option  ; for  which  he  was  advifed  to 
travel  to  Montpellier  in  France,  but  found  himfelf reco- 
vered by  the  time  he  reached  Paris.  He  determined 
to  purfue  the  ftudy  of  the  law  in  that  univerfity ; 
but  there  being  no  able  profeffor  in  it,  and  meeting 
wirh  fome  of  his  countrymen  who  were  ftudents  in 
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phyfic,  he  changed  his  purpofe  a fecond  time,  and 
joined  with  them.  He  had  not  been  thus  employed 
many  months  when  he  was  called  home  by  his  father: 
and  now,  having  laid  in  the  firft  elements  of  all  the 
three  profettlons,  he  was  abfolutely  undetermined  which 
to  follow.  It  was  then  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ma- 
thematics, in  which  he  made  a very  great  progrefs 
without  a matter;  but  at  latt,  obferving  a connection 
between  phyfic  and  geometry,  he  fixed  his  choice  un- 
alterably upon  that  profeffion. 

After  applying  for  fame  time  at  Edinburgh  to 
botany,  pharmacy,  and  the  materia  medica,  he  went  a 
fecond  time  to  Paris,  where  he  finifhed  his  fludies;  and 
then,  a little  before  the  revolution,  returned  to  Scotland, 
where  he  prefently  came  into  good  bufinefs,  and  ac- 
quired an  extenfive  reputation.  In  1688,  he  publifhed  , j 
a piece,  entitled,  c<  Solutio  Problematis  de  Invento- 
ribus the  defign  of  which  was  to  afcertain  Harvey’s  vj 
right  to  the  difcovery  of  the  circulation  ol  the  blood. 

In  1692,  he  had  an  invitation  from  the  curators  ot  the 
pniverfity  of  Leyden,  to  be  profeflor  of  phyfic  there, 
which  he  accepted,  and  went  and  made  his  inaugura- 
tion fpeech  the  26th  of  April  that  year.  Elere  he  J 
continued  little  more  than  a year ; during  which  ^ 
flaort  fpace  he  publifhed  feveral  dittertations,  chiefly  | 
with  a view  of  {hewing  the  ufefulnefs  of  mathematics  to  ij 
phyfic  j and  Pitcairne  was  the  firft  who  introduced  B 
the  mechanic  principles  into  that  art,  in  which  he  was 
zealoufly  followed  by  the  late  Dr.  Mead.  I % 

He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1693,  to  difcharge  an 
engagement  to  a young  lady,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Ar-  j 
chibald  Stephenfon,  an  eminent  phyfician  in  Edin-  fij 
burgh  ; and  being  foon  after  married  to  her,  was  fully 
refolved  to  fet  out  again  for  Holland  5 but  the  lady  s .j  J 
parents  being  unwilling  to  part  with  her,  he  fettled  at 
* ° ^ Edinburgh, 
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i Edinburgh,  and  wrote  a valedi6lory  letter  to  the  uni- 
rerfity  of  1 eyden.  His  lady  did  not  lurvive  her  mar- 
t jage  many  years ; yet  ihe  brought  him  a daughter, 
vho  was  afterwards  married  to  the  earl  of  Kelly. 

In  1701,  he  republifhed  his  “ Differtation,”  with 
I bme  new  ones,  and  dedicated  them  to  Bellini,  profel- 
i ar  at  Pifa,  in  return  to  the  fame  compliment  which 
Jellint  had  made  him,  when  he  publifhed  his  “ Opuf- 
ula.”  They  were  printed  at  Rotterdam  in  one  vo- 
lume, 4to,  under  this  title  “ Difputationes  medico,” 
f which  there  are  eight.  The  lad  edition,  publifhed 
1 1 his  life-time,  came  out  at  Edinburgh  a few  months 
: efore  his  death,  which  happened  061.  13,  1713. 

afterwards  were  publifhed  his  leftures  to  his  fcholars, 
j nder  the  title  of  <c  Element!  Medicinae  Phyfico- 
I aathematica,”  although  he  had  taken  as  much  pains 
1 5 a man  could  take,  to  prevent  the  publication  of  any 
I ling  in  that  way.  Ele  even  fhews  feme  concern  about 
t lis,  in  his  differtation  “ Le  Circul  tione  Sanguinis  in 
Lnimalibus  genitis  et  non  geniris.” 

In  1696,  being  prevented  by  fickneis  from  attending 
le  duties  of  his  profellion,  he  amufed  himfelf  with 
Ibriting  “Remarks  upon  Sir  Robert  Sibbald's  Pro- 
I romus*  Hiftoriae  naturalis  Scotiae.”  That  phyfician 
ad  publifhed  a treatife,  wherein  he  ridiculed  the  new 
lethod  of  applying  geometry  to  phyfic  ; in  return  to 
> hich  Pitcairn,  e wrote,  “ DifTertatio  de  Legibus 
f liflorire  naturalis,”  which  is  the  title  of  thefe  remarks, 
le  did  not  publifh  it,  however;  but  when  fome  co- 
ies  came  abroad  by  accident  difowned  it ; fo  that  Sir 
.obert,  believing  it  not  to  be  his,  wrote  an  anfwer  to 
, and  dedicated  it  to  him.  Pitcairne  likewife 
I fed  to  divert  himfelf  fometimes  with  writing  Latin 
| oetry,  for  which  he  had  no  contemptible  talent,  and 
ubiifhed  a few  compoiitions  in  this  way,  under  the 
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title  of  “ Poemata  feledla,”  which  are  moftly  of  the 
epigrammatic  kind.  He  difcovers  his  political  opi- 
nions frequently  in  thefe,  and  fhews  himfelf  to  have 
been  no  friend  to  the  revolution.  His  poetry  has  ne- 
ver been  much  read,  on  account  of  its  obfcurity,  which 
is  principally  owing  to  the  private  occurrences  alluded 
to  in  it,  and  frequently  made  the  fubjedt  of  a whole 
poem.  That  cc  ad  Robertum  Lindefium”  is  an  in- 
(lance  of  this,  being  quite  unintelligible  without  the 
knowledge  of  a circumftance  in  Pitcairne’s  life,  which 
he  often  told,  but  never  without  fome  emotion.  His 
friend  Lindefey  and  he  reading  together,  when  very 
young,  the  known  flory  of  the  two  platonic  philofo- 
phers,  who  agreed  that  whoever  died  firft  fhould  return  a 
vifitor  to  thefurvivor,  entered  into  the  fame  engagement. 
Some  years  after,  Pitcairne  dreamed  one  morning 
at  his  father’s  houfe  in  Fife,  that  Lindefey,  who  was 
then  at  Paris,  came  to  him  and  told  him,  that  he  was 
not  dead  as  was  commonly  reported,  but  ft  ill  alive  and 
in  a very  agreeable  place,  to  which  he  could  not  yet 
carry  him.  By  the  courfe  of  the  poll  newrs  came  of 
Lindefey’s  death,  which  happened  fudaenly  the  very 
morning  of  the  dream.  After  knowing  this,  the  poem 
is  eafily  underftood. 

An  ingenious  fidtion,  entitled,  cc  Archimedis  ad 
Regem  Gelonem  Epiftola  Albre  Gr<£cas  reperta,” 
has  generally  been  afcribed  to  Pitcairne.  All  his 
works  have  been  collected  and  printed  together  at  Ley- 
den, 1737,  in  4to. 
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PLUKENET  (Leonard) 

A celebrated  Englifli  Botanift,  born,  as  he  himfelf  has  recorded, 

in  1642. 

Where  he  was  educated,  or  in  what  univerfity  he  re- 
ceived his  degrees,  has  not  been  accurately  afcertained*. 
It  has  been  conjedlured,  from  a few  circumftances,  that 
it  was  at  Cambridge.  Fie  dates  the  prefaces  to  his 
works  from  Old  Palace-yard,  Wefiminfter,  where  he 
had  a fmall  garden. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  he  attained  to  any  confidera- 
ble  eminence  in  the  profefiion  of  phyfic,  but  was  ab- 
forbed  in  the  fludy  of  plants,  and  devoted  all  his 
leifure  to  the  compofition  of  his  cc  Phytographia.”  He 
fpared  no  pains  to  procure  fpecimens  of  rare  and  new 
plants,  had  correfpondents  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
accefs  to  the  gardens  of  Hampton  Court,  at  that  time  in 
a very  flourifhingflate,  and  to  all  others  tiiat  were  curi- 
ous. Plukenet  was  one  of  thofe  to  whom  Ray  was  in- 
debted for  afhftance,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  fecond 
volume  of  his  hiftorv,  and  that  eminent  man  everywhere 
bears  the  ftrongeft  teftimony  to  his  merit.  He  was  yet  in 
want  of  patronage,  and  felt  that  want  mod:  feverely. 
With  Sioane  and  Petiver,  two  of  the  firft  botanifls  of 
his  own  age,  he  feems  to  have  been  at  variance,  and 
cenfures  their  writings  with  too  much  afperity.  No 
obftacles  damped  the  ardour  of  Plukenet  in  his  fa- 
vourite purfuit.  He  himfelf  bore  the  expence  of  his 
engravings,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a fmall  fub- 
fcription  of  abou  t fifty-five  guineas,  which  he  obtained 
near  the  conclufion  of  it,  printed  the  whole  work  with- 
out any  pecuniary  afliftance. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  he  is  faid  to  have  been 

/ 

* Vide  Pultney’s  “ Sketches  of  Botany  in  England,”  vol.  ii, 

p.  19. 
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relieved  by  the  queen,  and  to  have  obtained  the  fuper- 
intendence  of  the  garden  at  Hampton  Court.  He  was 
alfo  honoured  with  the  title  of  royal  profeflbr  of  Bo- 
tany. The  time  of  his  deceafe  is  not  exaftly  k own; 
but  it  is  probable,  that  he  d;d  not  long  furvive  his  laft 
publication,  which  appeared  in  1705.  His  works 
were  the  following : 

1.  <c  Phytographia,  five  Stirpium  illuftrium,  et  mi- 
nus cognitarum  leones,”  publifhed  in  four  parts,  1691- 
1696,  and  containing  328  plates,  in  4.to. 

2.  “ Almageftum  Botanicum,  five  Phytographiae 
Plukenetian^e  Onomafticon,”  gto,  1696. 

3.  “ Almagefti  Botanici  Mantifia,”  17c o,  4to, 
with  25  new  plates.  Befide  many  new  plants,  this 
volume  contains  many  additions  to  the  fynonyms  of  the 
Almageftum. 

4.  (c  Amaltheum  Botanicum/’  with  three  plates, 
4to.  It  abounds  with  new  fubjeds  fent  from  China 
and  the  Eaft  Indies,  with  feme  from  Florida. 

Thefe  works  of  Plukenet  contain  upwards  of 
2,740  figures,  moft  of  them  engraved  from  dried  fpe- 
cimens,  and  many  from  fmall  fprigs  deflitute  of 
flowers,  or  any  parts  of  fruftifiaation,  and  confequently 
not  to  be  afeer rained  : but  feveral  of  thefe,  as  the  au- 
thor obtained  better  fpecimens,  are  figured  again  in  the 
fbUfequent  plates.  As  he  employed  a variety  of  artifis, 
they  are  unequally  executed  ; thofe  by  Vander  Gucht 
Lave  ufually  the  preference.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
that  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  give  his  figures  on  a 
larger  l'cale  : yet  with  all  their  im  per  fed  ions,  thefe  pub- 
lications form  a large  treaiure  ot  botanical  knowledge. 
The  herbarium  of  Plukenet  confided  of  eight  thou- 
fiind  plants ; an  aftonifliing  number  to  be  colleded  by 
a private  and  not  opulent  individual.  The  colledion, 
after  his  death,  came  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Hans 
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Sloane,  and  is  now  in  the  Britifli  Mufeum.  His  works 
were  reprinted  with  forne  additions  in  1769,  and  in 
17793  an  ndex  Linnseanns  to  his  plates  was  publifhed 
by  Dr.  Giieke,  of  Hamburg,  which  contains  a few 
3 notes  from  a MS.  left  by  Plukenet.  Plunder  com- 
1 plimented  this  learned  botanilt  by  giving  his  name  to 
1 plant,  a native  or  both  Indies. 

1 POTT  (Percival,  EsqJ*) 

■Was  born  on  the  -26th  of  December  1713,  in  that  part 
)f  Threadneedie-ftreet,  which  is  now  the  fite  of  the 
H iew  Bank-buildings.  His  father,  whofe  chriftian  name 
-vas  Percival,  married  the  widow  of  Mr.  Houblon, 

1 bn  of  Sir  Jacob  Houblon  ; and  in  1717,  left  her  again 
1 widow,  and  him,  their  only  Ion,  with  means  very 
nadequate  to  their  fupport.  The  forlorn  {fate  of  Mrs. 

I ?ott,  joined  with  a deferving  character,  and  many 

I-xcellent  qualities,  could  nor  tail  of  engaging  the  at- 
ention  of  her  friends,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Wilcox, 
)ifhop  of  Rochefter,  her  diftant  relation,  who  took 
ler  fon  under  his  immediate  patronage.  Thus  (he  was 
enabled  to  purfue  a plan  for  his  education  and  future 
1 dews  in  life,  which  were  #ie  principal  objects  of  her 

i naternal  folicitude.  Mr.  Pott  returned  her  care  with 
die  utmoft  affeftion ; indeed  fo  enthufialfic  was  his 

ove  for  hfs  mother,  fo  great  the  obligations  which  he 
ilways  conceived  he  owed  to  her,  and  fo  unimpaired 
>y  time  was  his  remembrance  or  them,  that  to  the  laif 
le  never  mentioned  her  but  in  terms  exprcffive  of 
snfibility  and  gratitude. 

When  feven  years  old  he  was  lent  to  a private 
chool  at  Darne,  in  Kent,  where  the  indrudions, 

* This  Memoir  is  taken  from  Earle’s  edition  of  Pott’s  Works, 

nnp  1790. 
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though  very  confined,  were  to  a mind  of  his  quick 
conception,  fufficient  to  form  an  early  tafte  for  claffical 
knowledge,  which,  by  his  own  affiduity,  without  fur- 
ther afliftance,  was  afterwards  improved  to  critical 
accuracy. 

Mr.  Pott  fhewed  very  early  a ftrong  propenfity  to 
the  profefiion  of  furgery.  Some  of  his  beft  friends 
recommended  the  church,  in  which  he  had  no  inconfi- 
derable  profpedts  of  preferment  j but  neither  advice  nor 
perfuafion  could  alter  his  fixed  determination.  He 
was  accordingly,  in  1729,  bound  an  apprentice  to  iMr. 
Nourfe,  one  of  the  lurgeons  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
hofpital.  In  this  fituation  he  had  great  opportunities 
of  improvement,  particularly  with  regard  to  anatomy, 
which  was  at  that  time  little  cultivated  in  London. 
Mr.  Nourfe  was  one  of  the  few  who  then  gave  ana- 
tomical ledtures ; his  fchool  was  at  Londomhoufe,  in 
Aldcrfgate-ftreet ; and  Mr.  Pott  was  employed  in  pre- 
paring the  fubjedts  for  demonftration,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  accurate  acquaintance  with  that  fci- 
ence,  the  bafis  of  chirurgic  knowledge.  In  the  hof- 
pital he  found  unlimited  opportunities  of  fludying  the 
nature  and  progrefs  of  difeafes,  and  of  obferving  prac- 
tical furgery. 

At  that  time  the  art  was  miferably  defedlive  > the 
inftruments  were  clumfy  and  unmanageable  ; the  ope- 
rations unfcientific,  and  nnneceirarily  painful;  theeila- 
blifhed  mode  of  pradlice  incumbered  witn  a farrago  of 
ufelefs  medicines  and  applications,  tended  rather  to 
mi  Head  than  diredt  the  inquirer ; prelcription  too 
frequently  held  the  place  of  reafon  ; and  want  of  real 
knowledge  was  concealed  under  a pompous  garb  and 
fpecious  demeanour.  'Though  labouring  under  thelc 
di  fad  vantages,  his  intuitive  genius  foon  led  him  to 

difcriminate  between  right  and  wrong,  taught  what  to 
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adopt,  what  to  rejeft,  and  enabled  him  afterwards  to 
break  through  the  trammels  of  prejudice  and  cuftom. 
During  his  apprenticed! ip,  his  natural  vivacity  did  not 
prevent  the  application  of  a very  confide rable  portion 
of  his  time  to  the  ftudy  of  authors  in  every  branch  of 
forgery.  Very  early  in  life  he  adopted  lord  Bacon’s 
•advice  to  a ftudenr,  to  confider  one  part  and  one  dif- 
eafe  at  a time,  and  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  that  before  he  undertook  another  ; on  this  plan, 
he  never  quitted  the  immediate  objeft  of  his  inquiry, 
till  he  had  traced  it  to  every  fource  of  information. 

Mr.  Pott  always  profedfed  great  value  and  relpeCt 

ifor  the  early  writers  on  the  art,  and  perufed  their  vo- 
luminous works  with  great  diligence  and  fagacity.  He 
frequently  obferved,  that  though  no  great  advantage 
could  be  derived  from  them  in  the  practical  part,  yet 
whoever  ftudied  them  would  be  amply  repaid,  by  their 
accurate  defcription  of  difoafes,  which  they  pourtraycd 
from  nature.  But  his  reading  was  not  confined  to  pro- 

!refoonal  books  j it  was  various  and  extenfive,  and  his 
nemory  never  fuffered  any  thing  to  efcape,  which  he 
lad  once  thought  worthy  a place  in  his  mind. 

In  1736,  at  twenty-two  years  of  age,  having  finifhcd 
lis  apprenticefhip,  he  immediately  applied  himfelf  to 
aufinefs.  Confident  in  the  fair  profpe&s  of  induftrv, 
le  hired  a houfe  of  confiderable  rent  in  Fenchurch- 
Ireet,  and  took  with  him  his  mother,  and  her  daughter 
}y  the  firft  hufband.  Such  a young  man  could  not 
ong  remain  unnoticed  ; the  afliilance  which  is  given 
t the  entrance  into  life  is  moft  valuable,  and  moft 
lifinterefted  ; of  this  Mr.  Pott  was  perfectly  fen fi- 
-le,  and  always  acknowledged,  with  gratitude,  the  ob- 
ligations which  he  owed  to  the  foftering  favourers  of 
; is  youth.  As  the  brilliancy  of  his  talents  brought  his 
1 :onverfation  into  much  requeft,  his  connexions  were 
1 , , 8 foon 
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form  uriiverfaliv  extended.  Befide  the  families  to 

J 

which  his  profeflion  introduced  him,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  rnoft  of  his  contemporaries  of  rifing 
and  eminent  abilities  of  every  profeiTion.  The  early 
friendfhips  which  he  formed  were  permanent;  and  it 
may  be  truly  averted,  that  icw  men  have  acquired  and 
retained  through  life  more  firm  or  more  refpectable 
fi  icnds. 

In  1744-5,  he  was  elected  an  affiftant-furgeon,  and 
in  1749,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  principal  fur- 
geons  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  hofpital.  He  had  now 
before  him  fufficient  fcope  for  the  exercife  of  thofe 
abilities  by  which  mankind  have  fince  been  fo  much  l 
benefited.  The  ftate  of  furgery  was  dill  very  imper- 
fe£l.  Notwithftanding  fome  fenfibie  and  ingenious 
men,  both  in  this  country  and  in  France,  had  published 
obfervations  which  had  enlightened  and  improved  it, 
ftill  the  maxim,  <c  Dolor  medicina  doloris,”  remained 
unrefuted  ; the  fevere  treatment  of  the  old  ifchool,  in 
the  operative  part  and  in  the  applications,  continued! 
in  force  ; the  firfl  principles  of  furgery,  the  natural " 
procefs  and  powers  of  healing,  were  either  not  under-* 
flood,  or  not  attended  to;  painful  and  efcharoticdref- 
fings  were  continually  employed,  and  the  adtual  cautery 
was  in  fuch  frequent  ufe,  that  at  the  times  when  the 
burgeons  vifited  the  hofpitals,  it  was  regularly  heated 
and  prepared  as  a part  of' die  neceflary  apparatus. 

In  the  works  of  feveral  authors,  who  fipurifiied  in  the 
early  part  of  Mr.  Pott’s  life,  we  have  contrivances 
for  improving  thefe  dreadful  inftruments.  Mr.  Pott’s 
tutor  rigidly  adhered  to  the  eftablifhed  pradtice,  and 
treated  with  fupercilious  contempt  the  endeavours 
of  his  pupil  to  recommend  a milder  fyftem.  But  the 
dictates  of  truth  foon  found  a welcome  reception  with 
the  profdlion,  and  with  the  world  in  general.  Mr* 
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Pott  lived  to  fee  thefe  remains  of  barbarifm  fee  affde, 
and  a more  humane  and  rational  plan.,  of  which  he  was 
the  chief  author,  univerfally  adopted. 

Mr.  Pott’s  affection  for  his  mother  prevented  him 
from  forming  any  attachment  during  her  life,  which 
might  feparate  him  from  her.  In  1746,  being  to  his 

* furrow  releafed  from  this  filial  engagement,  he  removed 
to  Bow  lane,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Robert 
Cruttenden,  efq.  a lady  of  whom  every  thing  com- 
mendable might  juftly  be  faid,  and  who,  in  mental 

: and  perfonal  accomplilhments,  was  formed  to  be  his 
companion. 

In  the  year  175 6,  an  accident  befel  Mr.  Pott, 
which,  though  of  little  confequence  in  icfelf,  yet,  as 
> it  difplays  the  vigour  and  firmnels  of  his  mind,  and 
feems  to  have  had  confiderable  influence  on  his  future 
i life,  deferves  to  be  recorded  in  this  place.  As  he  was 
b riding  in  Kent-ftreet,  Southwark,  he  was  thrown  from 
1 his  horfe,  and  buffered  a compound  fradlure  of  the  leg, 

3 the  bone  being  forced  though  the  integuments.  Con- 
Ifcious  of  the  dangers  attendant  on  fractures  of  this 
s nature,  and  thoroughly  aware  how  much  they  may  be 
increafed  by  rough  treatment,  or  improper  pofition, 

• he  would  not  buffer  himfelf  to  be  moved  until  he  had 
Imade  the  neceffary  difpofitions.  He  fent  to  Weft- 
1 minder,  then  the  neareft  place,  for  two  chairmen  to 

taring  their  poles,  and  patiently  lay  on  the  cold  pave- 
nent,  it  being  the  middle  of  January,  till  they  arrived, 
n this  fituation  he  purchafed  a door,  to  which  he  made 
hem  nail  their  poles.  When  all  was  ready,  he  caufed 
limfelf  to  be  laid  on  it,  and  was  carried  through  South- 
bvark,  over  London-bridge,  to  Wading- ftreet,  near 
It.  Paul’s,  where  he  had  lived  for  fome  time.  A 
remendous  dillance  in  luch  a ftate  ! At  a confulta* 
on  of  furgeons,  the  cafe  was  thought  fo  defperate  as 
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to  require  immediate  amputation.  Mr.  Pott,  con- 
vinced that  no  one  could  be  a proper  judge  in  his  own 
cafe,  fubmitted  to  their  opinion  ; and  the  inftruments 
were  a6tually  gotten  ready,  when  Mr.  Nourfe,  who 
had  been  prevented  from  coming  fooner,  fortunately 
entered  the  room.  After  examining  the  limb,  he  con- 
ceived there  was  a poffibiiity  of  preferving  it,  an  at- 
tempt to  lave  it  v/as  acquiefced  in,  and  fucceeded.  The 
appearance  of  Mr.  Pott  as  an  author  was  an  imme- 
diate effect  of  this  accident.  During  the  leifure  of  his 
neceffary  confinement,  he  planned,  and  partly  executed 
his  treatife  upon  ruptures,  which  was  completed  by  the 
latter  end  of  the  year.  It  was  then  not  an  early  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  and  it  is  poffiblc,  that  the  bufy  fcene, 
in  which  he  had  hitherto  been  engaged,  might  have  oc- 
cupied his  mind  much  longer.  As  he  had  been  thus 
led  on  to  the  age  of  forty-three,  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
pofuble,  that,  without  fome  powerful  check  to  the 
train  of  his  purfnits,  he  might  never  have  difeovered 
in  himfelf  thofe  fuperior  powers  of  fcicntifical  difqui- 
fition,  that  correct  tafte  and  maffeny  command  of  lan- 
guage, which  have  placed  him  in  the  firft  rank  of  me- 
dical writers.  Engaged,  from  early  youth,  in  the  con- 
iiant  tranfa<dion  of  bufinefs,  he  probably  till  this 
period  had  indulged  but  little  in  the  pleafures  of  fpe- 
culative  inveftigation,  but  was  never  afterwards  long 
unemployed  in  fome  literary  work.  Indeed,  the  flat- 
tering reception  of  his  publications,  and  the  gratification 
of  communicating  to  the  world  fcientifical  improve- 
ments, would  have  been  fufficient  to  confirm  a mind, 
lefs  ambitious  of  fame  than  his,  in  the  habits  of  an 
author. 

In  1757,  he  wrote  an  account  of  the  hernia  conge- 
nita, a complaint  not  then  well  underftood.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Hunter,  the  celebrated  anatomift,  who  was  engaged 

in 
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in  the  fame  purfuit,  inferted  a paper  in  the  Medical 
Commentaries,  claiming  a priority  in  the  difcovery. 
But  it  is  not  intended  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  a dif- 
pute,  which,  though  at  that  time  it  caught  the  attention 
of  the  medical  world,  is  now  nearly  forgotton.  Mr. 
Pott’s  reply  was  inferted  in  the  fecond  edition  of  his 
Treatife  on  Ruptures,  and  is  written  with  elegance 
; and  urbanity. 

His  obfervations  on  the  diforder  of  the  corner  of 
J die  eye,  commonly  called  fiftula  lachrymalis,  appeared 
- n 1758.  This  lenfible,  well-written  performance,  on 
1 complaint  which  frequently  occurs,  has  both  in-man- 
ler  and  matter  confiderable  merit.  In  it  he  explains 
he  fituation,  defcribes  the  various  appearances  of  the 
lifeafe,  and  fimplifies  the  method  of  cure.  His  ar- 
guments were  the  principal  caufe  of  difcontinuing  the 
•peration  by  the  adtual  cautery,  which  was  pradlifed 
nd  recommended  by  Mr.  Chefelden,  • who  flourifhed 
’ 1 the  early  part  of  our  author’s  life. 


In  1760,  was  produced  his  elaborate  performance  on 
is  nature  and  confequences  of  wounds  and  contufions 
1 f the  head,  fradtures  of  the  fkull,  concuflions  of  the 
rain,  &c.  in  which,  with  a perfpicuity  till  then  un- 
no  wn,  he  feparates  and  arranges  the  fymptoms  of 
ich  particular  fpecies  of  injury,  unfolds  the  caufes  and 
:uation  of  inifchief,  and  points  out  the  moft  probable 
oeans  of  relief. 

In  1762,  he  publifhed  practical  remarks  on  the  hy- 

'ocele,  and  fome  other  difeafes  of  the  teftis,  its  coats 

id  veflfels,  illuftrated  with  cafes ; being  a fupplement 

his  general  Treatife  on  Ruptures. 

In  1764,  he  had  the  honour  to  be  eledted  a fellow  of 

e royal  fociety  at  the  fame  time  he  prefented  it 

• th  a curious  and  uncommon  cafe  of  a hernia  of  the 

inary  bladder,  including  a ftone,  which  is  inferted 
• • • 1 
lithe  Philofophical  Tranfadlions,  vol,  liv. 
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As  the  adlivity  of  Mr.  Pott’s  mind  was  equal  to 
his  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  the  art,  whatever  fub- 
ject  appeared  to  him  to  have  been  lead  considered,  or 
mod  defedlivelv  treated  by  others,  immediately  became 
the  objedt  of  his  refearches,  and  engaged  his  particular 
attention.  The  fiftula  in  ano  next  attradled  his  notice. 
The  nature  of  this  complaint  had  been  much  mistaken, 
and  the  operations  for  its  relief  were  confequently  in- 
judicious, horridly  fevere,  and  deftrudlive  of  the  parts 
they  were  intended  to  relieve.  In  1765,  he  published 
a treati le  on  this  fubjedl.  His  method  of  reafoning  on 
it  is  clear,  ingenious,  and  conclulive ; but  they  only 
can  be  judges  of  this  inestimable  work,  who  have  com- 
pared the  Simple  operation,  which  it  recommends,  -with 
thole  ufually  pradtifed  in  fimilar  cafes  in  this  kingdom, 
until  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Pott’s  life,  and  even  at  the 
prefen t time  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  Pott  judiciouOy’ remarked,  that  young  men 
often  Stood  im  need  of  an  index  to  point  out  to  them 
the  proper  objedts  for  their  attention  and  enquiry. 
To  fupply  the  deficiency,  about  this  time  he  instituted 
a courfe  of  ledbures,  the  frit  o:  which  was  given  at  his 
houfe  in  Watling-ftreet.  He  had  not  then  digefled  and 
arranged  his  ideas,  but  fpoke  with  hefitation  andreferve  j 
yet  even  thefe  his  firft  effays  bore  Strong  marks  of  his 
comprehensive  and  penetrating  mind.  In  a few  courfes 
he  overcame  all  obstacles,  and  communicated  his 
thoughts  with  eloquence  and  eafe.  He  was  not  fatis- 
fied  with  following  any  fyftem  which  had  been  laid 
down  by  others,  as  he  thought  they  in  general  dwelt 
too  much  on  the  operative  part ; which,  though  very 
important,  is  by  no  means  the  moil  difficult  part  of 
furgery,  or  the  moil  worthy  of  attention.  The  means 
of  preventing  the  neceffity  of  operations,  he  obferved, 

Should  be  the  firft  confideration  3 he  therefore  formed  a 
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plan  of  his  own,  the  befh  perhaps  which  could  bedeviled. 
He  began  with  fiich  general  diforders  as  may  affcft  any 
part  of  the  human  frame,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to 
confider  the  dileafes  of  each  part  diftindtly,  beginning 
with  the  head,  and  defcending  to  the  inferior  members. 
He  took  great  pains  on  every  point ; and,  having  the 
art  of  being  minute  without  tedioufnefs,  demonftrated 
it  with  clearnefs  and  precifion.  His  manner  gave  im- 
portance to  every  lubjedf,  and  imprefted  his  audience 
with  the  idea,  that  the  art  which  he  taught  was  worthy 
of  their  higheft  ambition. 

In  1768,  he  produced  a new  edition  of  his  book  on 
the  cc  Injuries  to  which  the  Head  is  liable  from  Exter- 
nal Violence,”  accompanied  with  what  is  entitled,  “ A 
Few  General  Remarks,”  but  which  is  really  a complete 
fyftem,  cc  on  Fradlures  and  DiOocations.”  This  we 
have  been  informed  he  began  and  completed  in  a fort- 
night. The  novelty  of  the  dodlrine  contained  in 
this  treatife  relates  principally  to  the  pofition  of  the 
injured  limb.  On  its  publication  it  met  with  feme 
oppofition,  but  has  now  fubdued  the  firft  prejudices, 
and  is  become  almoft  the  univerfal  practice. 

The  frequent  avocations  of  Mr.  Pott  towards  the 
weft  end  of  the  town,  where  the  buildings  had  prodi- 
gioufiy  increafed  fince  he  began  life,  making  a more 
central  fituation  neceftary,  in  1769  he  purchafed  a 
houfe  in  Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields,  and  refided  in  it  feven 
years,  during  which  time  his  pen  was  not  inaftive. 
The  hydrocele  again  employed  his  thoughts.  In 
1772,  he  fen t to  the  prefs  his  improved  method  of 
pafting  the  feton,  fo  as  not  to  rub  or  injure  the  gland 
in  its  paffage. 

Mr.  Pott  took  great  pains  with  this  fubjedl,  and 
never  was  perfe&ly  fatisfied  with  what  he  had  done  in 
it.  Various  other  methods  have  been  employed  for  the 
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cure  of  tills  complaint,  and  pradtitioners  are  ftill  divided 
between  them.  “ I (Mr.  Earle)  muft  confeis,  that  the 
ft  curative  intention  does  not  feem  well  anfwered  by 
cc  either  of  them  ; they  all  appear  to  me  to  raife  more 
€<  inflammation,  and  to  derange  the  ceconomy  of  thofe 
cc  tender  and  fenfible  parts  more  than  is  neceffary.  I 
“ have  propofed  another,  which  anfwers  the  purpofe 
fc  in  a milder  and  better  manner  than  any  I have  yet 
cc  feen  5 and  I feel  a fatisfadtion  in  faying,  that  it  met 
“ with  Mr.  Pott’s  approbation.  One  of  our  laft 
<c  converfations  was  on  this  fubjedt ; and,  if  his  life  had 
<c  been  prolonged,  it  was  his  intention  to  have  prac- 
cc  tifed  it.” 

In  1775,  Mr.  Pott  publiflied  cc  Chirurgical  Ob- 
servations relative  to  the  Cataradt,  the  Polypus  of  the 
Nofe,  the  Cancer  of  the  Scrotum,  the  different  Kinds 
of  Ruptures,  and  the  Mortification  of  the  Toes  and 
Feet,”  which  were  valuable  additions  to  his  former 
publications,  and  were  marked  with  that  fpirit  of  ob- 
fervation,  perfpicuity  of  reafoning,  and  candour  in  dif- 
cuffing  controverted  points,  which  ditlinguifh  his  other 
productions. 

In  1777,  he  removed  to  Hanover  Square.  Here, 
at  an  age  when  moft  men  begin  to  think  of  eafe  and 
retirement,  his  adtive  mind  led  him  into  a fcene  more 

bufv  and  extenfive  than  ever.  Sir  Caefar  ITawkins, 

* 

who  had  long  been  employed  in  many  of  the  firfl  fa- 
milies, retired  from  London,  which  made  no  inconfi- 
derable  addition  to  Mr.  Pott’s  former  connexions. 
But,  though  engaged  in  bufinefs  by  day,  and  occupied 
at  home  in  the  evening  in  anfwering  letters  addrefled  • 
to  him  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  we  might  fay 
of  the  world,  he  contrived  to  find  time  to  add  to  his 
former  works  a cc  Treatife  on  the  Neceffity  of  Ampu- 
tation in  certain  Cafes,”  in  which  he  argues  flrongly 

in 
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jin  favour  of  truth  and  humanity,  and  clearly  proves 
the  rectitude  of  the  principles  which  he  has  laid  down. 
Thisfeems  principally  to  have  been  written  in  anfwer 
to  Mr.  Rilguer,  furgeon  to  the  army  of  the  late  king  o l 
Prufiia,  who  had  publifhed  againft  the  neceffity  of  am- 
putating in  almoftany  cafe.  The  title  of  his  book  is, 
“ De  Membrorum  Amputatione  rariftime  adminiftran- 
da,  aut  quafi  abroganda and  alfo,  in  reply  to  his 
Commentator,  M.  Tiffot,  who  wrote  a treatife,  c<  Sur 
rinutilite  de  R Amputation  des  Membres,,,  in  which 
he  goes  even  beyond  his  original,  and  abfolutely  lets 
afide  the  operation  as  ufelefs.  He  fpeaks  of  it  in  the 
mod  opprobrious  terms  ; he  is  (hocked  at  the  horror  of 
it ; exhorts  furgeons  to  abandon  the  cruel  and  mur- 
derous method  of  amputation,  with  many  ocher  expref- 
fions  equally  mifapplied.  Such  futile  and  abfurd  im- 
putations can  never  confute  what  reafon  and  experience 
have  joined  to  demonftrate,  that  many  lives  have  been 
laved  by  the  operation,  which  would  otherwife  have 
been  infallibly  loft.  However,  as  we  muft  fuppofe 
that  the  doctrine,  which  thefe  gentlemen  have  promul- 
gated, arofe  from  humane  motives,  and  upon  a con- 
viction that  it  is  well  founded,  we  muft  at  leaft  applaud 
their  intention,  though  we  cannot  approve  their  judge- 
ment ; but  if  it  were  poffible,  that  any  man  could  be 
found  capable  of  writing  in  defence  and  fupport  of  the 
unfeeling  do&rine,  that  mutilated  men  are  a burden  to 
the  ftate,  fuch  a work  would  deferve  to  be  reprobated, 

I and  the  author’s  name  to  be  configned  to  the  deteftation 
of  pofterity. 

In  1779,  Mr.  Pott  publifhed  his  Remarks  on  that 
kind  of  Pally  of  the  Limbs  which  is  frequently  found 
to  accompany  a particular  Curvature  of  the  Spine.  He 
introduced  his  firft  treatife  on  this  fubjeft  with  doubts 
and  furmifes,  having  juft  drawn  the  outline;  but  find- 
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ing  his  opinion  confirmed  by  experience,  he  with  con- 
fidence produced  his  further  remarks  on  this  difeafe, 
in  1783  ; in  which  he  gives  a complete  defcri prion  of 
the  complaint,  fo  little  underflood  before,  that  thofe 
who  fuffered  under  it  were  confi&ned  to  their  fate, 
which  ufually  led  to  inactivity,  deformity,  and  death. 

I n this  valuable  tract  he  lays  down  a very  accurate  dis- 
crimination of  this  from  every  other  fpecies  of  para- 
lyfis,  and  propofes  a new  and  efficacious  method  of 
fiopping  its  pro^refs,  and  curing  it. 

This  was  the  laft  of  his  literary  prod  unions ; the 
mode  of  cure  which  he  recommends  in  it  he  afterwards 
applied  to  difeafes  of  the  hip-joint,  with  ccnfiderable  , 
fuccefs.  If  his  life  had  fortunately  been  prolonged,  it 
was  his  intention  to  publilli  his  opinions  on  this  fubjedt. 
At  the  fame  time,  there  is  great  reafonto  think  he  would 
have  added  an  account  of  thofe  very  painful  excref- 
cences,  which  are  frequently  the  confequence  of  long 
neglected  piles.  He  had  been  remarkably  fuccefsful  in 
the  treatment  of  this  afflicting  complaint,  and  thought 
neither  the  difeafe  itfelf  lufficiently  underitcod,  nor  the 
mode  by  which  he  fucceeded  commonly  pradtifed ; 
but,  as  it  was  not  his  cuftom  to  begin  to  write  on  any 
fubjedt  till  he  was  prepared  to  finilli  it,  it  is  to  be  lament- 
ed, that  his  ideas  on  thefe  and  feme  other  important 
points  were  not  committed  to  paper.  As  Mr.  Pott 
conceived  thefe  fubjects  to  be  of  fo  much  importance, 
we  cannot  pals  them  over  in  filence,  though  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  that  they  have  not  been  laid  before  the 
public  in  his  comprehenfive  manner, 

. The  time  now  began  to  approach,  when  Mr.  Pott 
may  be  faid  to  have  attained  the  liimmit  of  that  emi- 
nence, which  he  owed  to  him  fell  alone.  Though  un- 
adorned with  any  honorary  diftindtion  in  the  profeffion, 

he  was  fought  after  and  employed  by  perlons  in  the 
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firft  degree  of  rank  and  power ; and  though  he  folicit- 
ed  neither  honours  nor  favours  for  himfelf,  he  often 
fuccefsfully  employed  his  influence  in  behalf  of  others. 
He  was  univerfally  con ful ted  ; practitioners  referred  to 
him  in  cafes  of  uncommon  difficulty  and  danger,  as 
their  laft  refource 1 his  extenfive  experience,  and  his 
ready  application  of  it,  rendered  that  eafy  to  him,  which 
to  molt  other  men  would  have  been  a painful  pre- 
eminence. 

The  royal  college  of  furgeons  in  Edinburgh  were 
not  inattentive  to  his  deferts.  In  1786,  he  received  a 
diploma,  accompanied  by  a letter  expreffive  of  the 
fenfe  they  entertained  of  them  ; the  value  of  the  ho- 
nour was  greatly  enhanced  by  his  being  the  firft  perfon 
on  whom  they  had  thought  proper  to  beftow  it. 

(Copy) 

cc  Sir,  Edinburgh,  Aug.  t,  1786. 

“ It  is  with  peculiar  pleafure  I obey  the  commands 
“of  the  royal  college  ol  furgeons  in  acquainting  you, 
tc  that  they  have  this  day  unanimoufly  elected  you  an 
“ honorary  fellow  of  the  royal  college  of  furgeons  of 

Edinburgh,  a corppliment  which  they  think  your 
<c  very  diftingui filed  merit  juftly  entitled  to. 

<c  May  I add,  as  an  additional  mark  of  the  college's 
<c  refpedt,  that  you  are  the  firft  gentleman  of  the  fa- 
“ culty  they  have  thought  proper  to  beftow  the  honour 
(c  on, 

cc  I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

<c  Thomas  Hay,  Prendent.” 

In  the  following  year  the  royal  college  of  furgeons 
in  Ireland  prefented  him  with  their  freedom  in  a fiiver 
box. 

(Copy) 

Honorary  Diploma, 

Voted  to  Percival  Pott,  Efq.  Sept.  9,  1787,  by 
the  royal  college  of  furgeons  in  Ireland, 
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u Whereas  it  has  appeared  to  us,  in  full  college  duly 
affembied,  that  Perciv^l  Pott,  Efq.  has  eminently 
<c  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  fcience  of  furgery  ; now, 
*c  webbing ddirous  to  manifeft  our  approbation  of  con- 
€C  fpicuous  merit,  do,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  veiled  in 
<c  us  by  his  majefty’s  royal  charter,  by  thefe  prefents, 
elefl,  conftitute,  and  appoint  the  faid  P.  Pott,  an 
cc  honorary  member  of  this  college,  with  all  the  privi- 
<c  leges,  dignities,  and  immunities  thereunto  annexed. 

(4<  Signed)  c<  J.  Whiteway,  Prefident.” 

In  July  17 By,  he  refigned  the  office  of  furgeon  to 
St.  Bartholomew’s  hofpitai,  after  having  ferved  it,  as 
he  ufed  to  fay,  man  and  boy,  half  a century.  On  the 
day  of  his  relignation,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  go- 
vernors was  held,  and  they  dine d in  the  great  room  of 
the  holpitalj  when  he  was  about  to  retire,  the  right 
honourable  Thomas  Hailey,  prefident,  propofed  a 
health  to  Mr.  Pott,  with  many  thanks  for  his  long, 
able,  and  faithful  fervices  to  that  houfe ; which  v .s  re- 
ceived with  reiterated  bnrlls  of  applaufe.  Mr.  Pott’s 
u foal  read inefs  forfook  him  on  this  trying  occafion ; 
after  repeatedly  rifmg  to  thank  the  affiembly  for  the  com- 
pliment they  had  paid  him,  he  felc  himfelf  obliged  to 
fit  down  in  filence.  His  refoJution  and  prt  fence  of 
mind,  though  not  eafily  overcome,  were  not  proof 
againfh  the  powerful  emotions  excited  by  this  public 
and  unexpected  teftimony  of  his  having  a died  well,  and 
filled  an  important  ftation  to  the  advantage  of  man- 
kind. 

It  is  poffible,  that  feme  of  the  greatell  bleffings  we 
enjoy,  may,  by  a fortuitous  concatenatioaof  events,  tend 
to  fhorten  their  own  exigence.  Thus  it  leemtd  in  the 
cafe  of  Mr.  Pott,  whofe  remaikable  temperance  had 
enfured  him  fo  long  a condnuance  of  health  and  lpi- 

rits. 
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rits,  that  he  was  deceived  in  himfelf.  It  is  painful  to 
relate,  that,  in  the  full  poflefiion  of  his  faculties,  with 
a frame  of  body  apparently  calculated  to  laft  much 
longer,  he  fell  a facrifice  to  his  own  a£five  difpofition, 
and  inattention  to  the  firffc  attack  of  his  diforder. 

On  Thurfdaythe  1 ith  of  December,  1788,  he  went, 
in  very  fevere  weather,  to  vifit  a patient  about  twenty 
miles  from  London.  When  he  returned,  ht  com- 
plained that  he  had  caught  cold.  The  next  day  he  lay 
in  bed,  a circumitancc  very  uncommon  to  him  ; the 
following  day,  thinking  himfelf  better,  he  would  not 
fubmit  to  the  regimen  which  had  been  recommended, 
but  went  out  as  ufual  5 the  day  after  (Sunday,  the  14th), 
the  cold  was  remarkably  intenfe,  and  it  being  necefifary 
to  repeat  the  vifit  in  the  country,  Mr.  Earle  was  happy 
to  fave  bimbo  inclement  a journey ; but  on  his  return 
was  informed,  he  had  been  a round  of  vifits  in  town,  and 
was  juft  come  home,  perceiving  himfelf  unable  to  com- 
plete his  lift.  A fhivering  foon  feized  him,  and  he  went 
to  bed  ; a fever  fucceedcd,  and  before  night  he  grew  de- 
lirious. He  paffed  great  part  of  the  night  in  this  ftate. 
The  next  morning,  on  Mr.  Earle’s  afking  how  he  found 
himfelf,  after  a fhort  apparent  ftruggle  for  recolle6lion, 
the  words  of  his  anfwer  precifely  were,  <c  My  mind  has 
<c  a great  propenfity  to  aberration  ; and  I find  myfelf 
<f  much  inclined  to  talk  nonfenfe,  unlefs  l ftudioufly 
<c  collect  my  thoughts  and  fix  them.”  Through  the 
whole  of  his  illnefs,  during  the  intervals  of  reafon,  his 
obfervations  on  many  fud]  efts  were  remarkably  fenfible 
and  pointed,  and  he  feemed  particularly  attentive  to 
correftnefs  in  his  language.  The  defeription  of  the 
feat  of  the  pain  he  felt  was  anatomically  exaft.  He 
did  not  appear  to  doubt  of  his  recovery  during  feveral 
days,  though  the  fever  continued  with  unremitting  vio- 
lence, in  oppofition  to  the  bell  medical  aftiftance,  be- 
ing 


ing  attended  with  the  moil  affectionate  affiduity  by  Dr. 
Heberden,  Dr.  Millman,  and  Dr.  Atiftin.  His  head 
became  rather  more  dear  as  the  dilorder  advanced, 
and  he  feemed  more  fenfible  of  his  danger.  On  the 
feventh  day  he  obferv-ed,  <c  My  lamp  is  almoft  ex- 
ci  tinguifhed,  I hope  it  has  burned  for  the  benefit  of  \ 
cc  others.”  On  the  following  day,  the  22d  of  Decem- 
berr  he  expired.  ' I 

His  remains  were  attended  by  many  of  his  relations 
and  friends,  to  Aldermary  church,,  in  Bow-lane,  ■ 
where  they  were  depofited  near  thofe  of  his  beloved 
mother.  ' • 

On  a marble  tablet  affixed  to  the  wall  is  the  follow- 
ing infcription,  by  his  fon,  the  reverend  Jofeph  Hol- 
den pott,  A.M.  archdeacon  of  St.  Alban’s,  &c.  - a 

.In  Memory 

Of  Percival  Pott,  Efq.  F.R.S.  | 

Surgeon  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hofpital  during  forty-two  Years, 
Who  departed  this  Life,  December  2 2d,  178*8,  aged  75  ; 

He  was 

Singularly  eminent  in  his  Profefiion, 

To  which  he  added  many  new  Refources,  and  which  he  illuflrated 

With  matchlefs  Writings. 

Let  Poderity  revolve  the  Sum  of  his  Experience, 

That  the  World  may  Hill  enjoy  the  Benefit  cf  his 
Succefsful  Practice. 

He  honoured  the  collective  Wifdomof  paid  Ages  ; 

The  Labours  of  the  Ancients  were  familiar  to  him; 

He  fcorned  to  teach  a Science  of  which  he  had  not  traced  the  Growth; 

He  rofe,  therefore,  from  the  Form  to  the  Chair. 

Learn,  Reader,  that  the  painful  Scholar  can  alone  become 

The  faithful  Teacher. 

But  his  Studies  had  a double  Ifiue  ; 

WhiHl  he  gathered  the  Knowledge  of  his  Predeceffors, 

Pie  perceived  their  Errors,  and  corrected  them  ; 

He  difeovered  their  Defends,  and  fupplied  them. 

Original  in  Genius,  prompt  in  J udgment,  rapid  in  Dcciiion, 

He  dire&ed  Knowledge  to  its  proper  Ends; 

But  purfued  them  when  the  Aids  of  Information  were  exhauded; 

The  laid  Steps,  therefore,  and  great  Improvements, 

Were  his  own. 
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His  Integrity  is  before  his  Judge ; 

Without  it,  his  Skill  might  have  profited  Mankind, 

But  could  have  claimed  no  Record  within  thefe  Walls. 

His  private  Virtues, 

His  fignal  Tendernefs  to  Ids  Family, 

Completed  an  Example, 

Amiable,  ufeful,  and  great. 

r‘  Vide  cc  Earle’s  edition  of  Pott's  Works/'  1790. 

(Johnfon,  & c. 

> 

PRINGLE,  (Sir  John)  Baronet, 

The  late  worthy  Prefident  of  the  Royal  Society, 

0 

’ Was  born  at  Stichel-houfe,  in  the  county  of  Roxburgh, 

North  Britain,  April  ic,  1707.  His  father  was  Sir 

(John  Pringle,  of  Stichel,  baronet,  and  his  mother," 

I whofe  name  was  Magdalen  Elliott,  was  filter  to  Sir 

Gilbert  Elliott,  of  Srobs,  Bart.  Both  the  families  from 

which  he  defeended  were  very  ancient  and  honourable 

* 

ones  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland,  and  were  in  great  efteem 
for  their  attachment  to  the  religion  and  liberties  of 
their  own  country,  and  for  their  piety  and  virtue  in 
private  life.  He  was  the  youngeft  of  feveral  Tons,  three 
of  whom,  befide  himfelf,  arrived  to  years  of  maturity. 
His  grammatical  education  he  received  at  home,  un- 
der  a private  tutor  ; and  after  having  made  fuch  a pro- 
grefs  as  qualified  him  for  academical  ftudies,  he  was 
removed  to  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew’s,  where  he 
was  put  under  the  immediate  care  of  Mr.  Francis 
IlPringle,  profefibr  of  Greek  in  the  college,  and  a near 
relation  of  his  father:  Having.  continued  there  fome 

years,  he  went  to  Edinburgh  in  061.  1727,  for  the 
purpofe  of  ftudying  phyfic,  that  being  the  profeflion  he 
^ now  determined  to  follow. 

At  Edinburgh,  however,  he  flayed  only  one  year, 

I the  reafon  of  which  was2  that  he  vya$  defirous  of  going 

to 
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to  Leyden,  at  that  time  the  mod  celebrated  fchool  of 
medicine  in  Europe.  Dr.  Boerhaave,  who  had  brought 
that  univerfity  into  reputation,  was  confiderably  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  Mr.  Pringle  was  unwilling,  by 
delay,  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  danger  of  lofing  the  be- 
nefit of  that  great  man’s  ledtures.  For  Boerhaave  he 
had  a high  and  juft  refpedt ; but  it  was  not  his  difpofi- 
tion  and  charadter  to  become  the  implicit  and  fyftema- 
tic  follower  of  any  man,  however  able  and  diftinguifhed. 
Whilft  he  ftudied  at  Levden,  he  contradted  an  inti- 
mate  friendfhip  with  Van  Swieten,  who  afterwards 

f 

became  fo  famous  at  Vienna,  both  by  his  pradtice  and 
writings.  Van  Swieten  was  not  only  Mr.  Pringle’s 
acquaintance  and  fellow-ftudent  at  the  univerfity,  but 
alfo  his  phyfician  when  he  happened  to  be  feized  there 
with  a fit  of  ftcknefs.  Neverthelefs,  he  did  not  owe 
his  recovery  to  his  friend’s  advice ; for  Van  Swieten 
having  refufed  to  give  him  the  bark,  another  prefcribed 
it,  and  Mr.  Pringle  was  cured. 

When  he  had  gone  through  his  proper  courfe  of 
ftudies  at  Leyden,  he  was  admitted,  July  20,  1730, 
to  his  doctor  of  phyfic's  degree.  Elis  inaugural  diller- 
tation,  <c  De  Marcore  fenili,”  was  printed.  Upon 
quitting  L.eyden,  Dr.  Pringle  fettled  as  a phyfician 
at  Edinburgh,  where  he  gained  the  efteem  of  the 
magiftrates  of  the  city,  and  of  the  profeiTors  of  the 
college,  by  his  abilities  and  good  conduct : and  luch 
was  his  known  acquaintance  with  ethical  ill  bj  efts,  that, 
March  28,  1734,  he  was  appointed  by  the  magiftrates 
and  council  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  to  be  joint  pro- 
feftbr  of  pneumatics  and  moral  philofophy  with  Mr. 
Scott,  during  the  faid  Mr.  Scott’s  life,  and  lole  pro- 
feflbr  thereof  after  his  deceafe  ; and,  in  confequence  of 
this  appointment,  Dr.  Pringle  was  admitted,  on  the 

fame  day,  a member  of  the  univerfity.  In  difcharging 

the 
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lie  duties  of  this  new  employment,  his  text-book  was, 
PuffendorfFde  Officio  Hominis  et  Givis agreeably 
0 the  method  he  purfued  through  life  of  making  fadt 
nd  experiment  the  bafis  of  fcience.  Dr.  Pringle 
ontinued  in  the  pradtice  of  phyfic  at  Edinburgh,  and 
^ performing  the  obligations  of  his  proftflbrlhip  till 
742  ; when  he  was  appointed  phyfician  to  the  earl  of 
>tair,  who  then  commanded  the  Britifh  army.  For 
his  appointment  he  was  chiefly  indebted  to  his  friend 
)r.  Stevenfon,  an  eminent  phyfician  at  Edinburgh, 

1 ffio  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  lord  Stair, 
ly  the  intereft  cf  this  nobleman,  Dr.  Pringle  was 
ronftituted,  Augufl  24,  1742,  phyfician  to  the  mili- 
ary hofpital  in  Flanders ; and  it  was  provided  in  the 
:ommiffion,  that  he  fhould  receive  a falary  of  twenty 
hillings  a-day,  and  be  entitled  to  half-pay  for  life, 
de  did  not,  on  this  occafion,  refign  his  profefiorfhip 
)f  moral  philofophy ; the  univerfity  permitted  him  to 
etain  it,  and  Mefirs.  Muirhead  and  Cleghorn  were 
illowed  to  teach  in  his  abfence,  as  long  as  he  continued 
:o  requeft  it. 

The  eminent  attention  which  Dr.  Pringle  paid  to 
lis  duty  as  an  army  phyfician,  is  a matter  that  requires 
10  enlargement  on  in  this  place,  and  is  apparent  from 
ivery  page  of  his  cc  Treatife  on  the  Difeafes  of  the 
^rmy.”  One  thing,  however,  deferves  particularly 
:o  be  mentioned,  as  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  was 
nving  to  his  fuggeftion.  It  had  hitherto  been  ufual 
or  the  fecurity  of  the  fick,  when  the  enemy  was  near, 
:o  remove  them  a great  way  from  the  camp  ; the  con- 
sequence of  which  was,  that  many  were  loft  before 
hey  came  under  the  care  of  the  phyficians.  The  earl 
:>f  Stair  being  fenfible  of  this  evil,  propofed  to  the 
hike  cle  Noailles,  when  the  army  was  encamped  at 
Afchaffenburgh  in  1743,  that  the  hofpitals  on  both 

fides 
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fides  fhould  be  confidered  as  fandluaries  for  the  Tick, 
and  mutually  p rote  died.  The  French  general,  who 
was  diftinguiffled  for  his  humanity,  readily  agreed  to 
the  propofal,  and  took  the  firft  opportunity  of  fnewing 
a proper  regard  to  the  agreement.  At  the  battle  of 
Dettingen,  Dr.  Pringle  was  in  the  coach  with  lord 
Carteret’ during  the  whole  time  of  the  engagement,  and 
the  fituation  in  which  they  were  placed  was  dangerous. 
They  had  been  taken  at  unawares,  and  were  kept  be- 
twixt the  fire  of  the  line  in  front,  a French  battery  on 
the  left,  and  a wood  full  of  huffars  on  the  right.  The 
coach  was  cccafionally  moved  to  avoid  being  in  the 
eye  of  the  battery.  Soon  after  this  event.  Dr.  Prin- 
gle met  with  no  fmall  affliction  in  the  retirement  of  his 
great  friend,  the  earl  of  Stair,  from  the  army.  He 
offered  to  refign  with  his  noble  patron,  but  was  not 
permitted.  Fie,  therefore,  contented  himfelf  with 
teftifying  his  refpedt  and  gratitude  to  his  lordihip  by 
accompanying  him  forty  miles  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land ; after  which  he  took  leave  of  him  with  the  utmoft 
regret. 

But  though  Dr.  Pringle  was  thus  deprived  of  the 
immediate  protedlion  of  a nobleman,  who  knew  and 
highly  efteemed  his  worth,  his  conduct  in  the  duties 
of  his  ffation  procured  him  effectual  fupport.  He  at- 
tended the  army  in  Flanders  through  the  campaign  of 
1744;  and  fo  powerfully  recommended  himfelf  to  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  that  in  the  fpring  following, 
March  11,  he  had  a commifflon  from  his  royal  high- 
nefs,  appointing  him  phvfician-general  to  his  majelty’s 
forces  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  parts  beyond  the  leas: 
and  on  the  next  day,  he  received  a fecond  commifilon 
from  the  duke,  by  which  he  was  conftituted  phyfician 
to  the  royal  hofpitals  in  the  fame  countries.  On 
March  5,  he  refigned  his  profefforfflip,  in  coniequence 
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of  thefe  promotions.  In  1745,  he  was  with  the  army 
in  Flanders,  but  was  recalled  from  that  country  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  year,  to  attend  the  forces  which  were 
to  be  fent  againft  the  rebels  in  Scotland.  At  this  time 
he  had  the  honour  of  being  chofen  F.R.S.  The 
eledtion  took  place  Odlober  30,  and  the  fociety  had 
reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  the  addition  of  fuch  a 
member. 

It, 

Dr.  Pringle,  at  the  beginning  of  1746,  accom- 
panied, in  his  official  capacity,  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
in  his  expedition  againft  the  rebels,  and  remained  with 
the  forces  after  the  battle  of  Cuiioden,  till  their  return  to 
England  in  the  middle  of  Auguft.  We  do  not  find 
that  he  was  in  Flanders  during  any  part  of  that  year. 
In  1747  and  1748,  he  again  attended  the  army  abroad, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1748,  he  embarked  with  the 
forces  for  England  upon  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  From  that  time  he  principally 
refided  in  London,  where,  from  his  known  (kill  and 
experience,  and  the  reputation  he  had  acquired,  he 
might  reafonably  expedt  to  fucceed  as  a phyfician.  In 
April  1749,  Dr.  Pringle  was  appointed  phyfician  to 
his  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 

In  1750  he  published,  in  a letter  to  Dr.  Mead, 
<f  Obfervations  on  the  Gaol  or  Hofpital  Fever.”  This 
piece,  which  paffed  through  two  editions,  and  was  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  gaol  diftemper  that  broke  out  at  that 
time  in  the  city  of  London,  was  well  received  by  the 
medical  world,  though  he  himfelf  afterwards  confidered 
it  as  having  been  huffily  written.  After  fupplying 
fome  things  that  were  omitted,  and  rectifying  a few 
iriiflakes  that  were  made  in  it,  he  included  it  in  his 
grand  work  on  the  <c  Difeafes  of  the  Army,”  where  it 
conflitutes  the  feventh  chapter  of  the  third  part  of  that 
treatife. 


It 
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It  was  in  the  Lime  year  that  Dr.  Pringle  began  to 
communicate  to  the  royal  fociety  his  famous  “ Expe- 
riments upon  feptic  and  antifeptic  Subfiances,  with 
Remarks  relating  to  their  Ufe  in  the  Theory  of  Medi- 
cine.” Thefe  experiments,  which  comprehended  feve- 
ral  papers,  were  read  at  different  meetings  of  the 
fociety  ; the  firft  in  June,  and  the  next  two  in  the  No- 
vember following  ; three  more  in  the  courfe  of  the  year 
1751  5 and  the  laft  in  February  1752.  Only  the  firft 
three  numbers  were  printed  in  the  “ Philofophical 
TranfadHons,”  as  Dr.  Pringle  had  fubjoined  the 
whole  by  way  of  Appendix  to  his  C(  Obfervations  on 
the  Difeafes  of  the  Army.”  The  experiments  made 
upon  feptic  and  antifeptic  fubftances,  which  have  ac- 
companied every  edition  of  the  treatife  juft  mentioned, 
procured  for  our  ingenious  phyfician  the  honour  of  Sir . 
Godfrey  Copley's  gold  medal.  Befide  this,  they  gained 
him  a high  and  juft  reputation  as  an  experimental  phi- 
lofopher. 

In  February  1753,  he  prefented  to  the  royal  fociety 
c<  An  Account  of  feveral  Perfons  feized  with  the  Gaol 
Fever  by  working  in  Newgate  : and  of  the  Manner  by 
which  the  Infection  was  communicated  to  one  entire 
Family.”  This  is  a very  curious  paper  ; and  it  was 
deemed  of  fuch  importance  by  the  excellent  Dr.  Ste- 
phen Hales,  that  he  requefted  the  author's  permifiion 
to  have  it  published,  for  the  common  good  of  the  king- 
dom, in  the  cc  Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  where  it  was 
accordingly  printed,  previous  to  its  appearance  in  the 
“ Tranfadtions.”  jj 

Dr.  Pringle’s  next  communication  was  <c  A re- 
markable Cafe  of  Fragility,  Flexibility,  and  Diftolu- 
tion  of  the  Bones.”  In  the  49th  volume  of  the 
<c  Tranfadtions,”  we  meet  with  an  account,  which  he 

h^l  given  of  an  earthquake  felt  at  Bruffels ; of  another 

at 
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?X  Glafgow  and  Dunbarton  ; and  of  the  agitation  of 
the  waters,  November  t,  17 56,  in  Scotland  and 
at  Hamburgh.  The  50th  volume  contains  obferva- 
tions  by  him  on  the  cafe  of  lord  W alpole  of  Woolter- 
ton,  and  a relation  of  the  virtues  of  foap  in  diffolving 
the  (lone,  as  experienced  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Matthew 
Simplon.  The  next  volume  is  enriched  with  two  of 
the  doctor’s  articles  of  confiderable  length  as  well  as 
value.  In  the  firft  he  has  collected  and  related  the 
different  accounts,  chat  had  been  given  of  a very  extra- 
ordinary fiery  meteor,  which  appeared  on  Saturday  the 
1:26th  of  November,  1 7 5 S , between  eight  and  nine 
: o’clock  at  night ; and  in  a feconci,  he  has  made  a va- 
riety of  remarks  upon  the  whole,  wherein  is  difplayed 
10  fmail  degree  of  philofophical  fagacity.  It  would 
De  tedious  to  mention  the  various  papers,  which,  both 
before  and  after  he  became  prefidem  of  the  royal  fociety, 
were  tranfmitted  through  his  hands.  Befide  his  com- 
nunications  in  the  cc  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,”  he 
wrote  in  the  “ Edinburgh  Medical  Eifays,”  vol.  v, 
in  cc  Account  of  the  Succefs  of  the  Vitrum  ceratum 
\ntimonii.” 

April  14,  1752,  Dr.  Pringle  married  Charlotte, 


he  fecond  daughter  of  Dr.  Oliver,  an  eminent  phyfi- 
ian  at  Bath,  and  who  had  long  been  at  the  head  of  his 
>rofefTion  in  that  city.  This  connexion  did  not  laft 
ang,  that  lady  dying  in  the  fpace  of  a few  years. 

Nearly  about  the  time  of  his  marriage,  Dr.  Pringle 
;ave  to  the  public  the  firft  edition  of  his  cc  Obferva- 
ons  on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Army.”  It  was  reprinted 
1 the  year  following,  with  fome  additions.  To  the 
fird  edition,  which  was  greatly  improved  from  the 
irther  experience  the  author  had  gained  by  attending 
ie  camps  for  three  feafons  in  England,  an  appendix 
'as  annexed,  in  anfwer  to  fome  remarks,  which  pro- 
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feffor  de  Haen,  of  Vienna,  and  M.  Geber,  of  Turin, 
had  made  on  the  work.  The  like  attention  was  paid 
to  the  improvement  of  the  treatife,  in  every  fubfequenc 
edition.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts : the 
firfl  of  which,  being  principally  hiftorical,  may  be  read 
with  pleafure  by  every  gentleman.  The  latter  parts  lie 
more  within  the  province  of  phyficians  ; they  alone 
are  the  heft  judges  of  the  merits  of  the  performance, 
and  to  its  merit  the  mod  decifive  and  ample  teftimo- 
nies  have  been  given.  It  has  gone  through  feven  edi- 
tions at  home  ; and  abroad  it  has  been  mandated  into 
the  French,  the  German,  and  the  Italian  languages. 
Scarcely  any  medical  writer  has  mentioned  it  without 
fome  tribute  of  applaufe.  Ludwig,  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  his  cc  Commentarii  de  Rebus  in  Scientia 
naturali  et  Medicina  gefHs,’>  fpeaks  of  it  highly ; and 
gives  an  account  of  it,  which  comprehends  fixteen 
pages.  The  celebrated  and  eminent  baron  Von  Haller, 
in  his  c<  Bibliotheca  Anatomical  ’ with  a particular  re- 
ference to  the  treatife  of  which  we  are  [peaking,  ftyles 
the  author  “ Vir  illuftris  de  omnibus  bonis  teftibus 
bene  meatus/'  It  is  allowed  to  be  a claffical  book, 
and  has  placed  the  writer  of  it  in  rank  with  the  famous 
Sydenham.  Like  Sydenham  too,  he  became  emi- 
nent, not  by  the  quantity,  but  by  the  value  of  his  pro- 
ductions ; and  has  afforded  a happy  inftance  of  the 
great  and  deferved  fame,  which  may  fometimes  arife 
from  a Angle  performance.  The  reputation,  that  Dr. 
Pringle  gained  by  his  tc  Obfervations  on  the  Dil- 
eafes  of  the  Army,”  was  not  of  a kind  which  is  ever 
likely  to  diminifh.  The  utility  of  the  work*  however, 
was  of  ffill  greater  importance  than  its  reputation. 
From  the  time  that  he  was  appointed  phvfician  to  the 
army,  it  feerns  to  have  been  his  grand  objeft  to  leffen, 
as  far  ,as  lay  in  his  power,  the  calamities  of  war ; and 
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he  was  not  without  confiderable  fuccefs  in  his  noble  and 
benevolent  defign.  The  benefits,  “which  may  be  de- 
rived from  our  author's  ^grand  work,  are  not  folely 
confined  to  medical  men.  General  Melville,  a gen- 
tleman who  unites  with  his  military  abilities  the  fpiric 
of  philofophy  and  humanity,  was  enabled,  when  go- 
vernor of  the  Neutral  Ifiands,  to  be  Angularly  ufefuL 
in  confequence  of  the  inftruftions  he  had  received  from 
Dr.  Pringles  book,  and  from  per  Tonal  conversion 
with  him.  By  taking  care  to  have  his  men  always  lodged 
in  large,  open,  and  airy  apartments,  and  by  never 
permitting  his  forces  to  remain  long  enough  in  fwampy 
places  to  be  injured  by  noxious  airs,  the  general  was 
the  happy  inftrument  of  laving  the  lives  of  feveral 
i hundred  foldiers. 

In  1753,  Dr.  Pringle  was  chofenone  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  royal  fociety.  Though  he  had  not  for  fome 
years  been  called  abroad,  he  frill  held  his  place  as  phy- 
fician  to  the  army  ; and,  in  the  war  which  commenced 
in  1755,  attended  the  camps  in  England  during  three 
feafons.  This  enabled  hirti,  from  farther  experience, 
to  correct  fome  of  his  former  obfervations,  and  to  give 
additional  perfection  to  the  third  edition  of  his  work. 
In  17585  he  entirely  quitted  the  fervice  of  the  army, 
and  being  determined  to  fix  now  wholly  in  Londbn, 
he  was  admitted  a licentiate  of  the  college  of  phyfici- 
ans,  July  5th,  in  the  fame  year.  The  reafon,  why  this 
matter  was  fo  long  delayed,  might  probably  be  his  not 
having  hitherto  come  to  a final  refolution  with  regard 
to  his  fettlement  in  the  metropolis. 

After  the  accefiion  ot  his  prefent  majefly  to  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain,  Dr.  Pringle  was  appointed, 
in  1761*  phyfician  to  the  queen’s  houfehold  ; and  this 
honour  was  fucceeded  by  his  being  ccnftituted,  in  17 67, 
phyfician  extraordinary  to  her  rnajdty,  April  12 ch, 
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in  the  fame  year,  he  had  been  chofen  a member  of 
the  academy  of  fciences  at  Haerlem  ; and  in  June  fol- 
lowing, he  was  eledted  a fellow  of  the  royal  college 
of  phyficians,  London.  In  the  fucceeding  November, 
he  was  returned  on  the  ballot,  a fecond  time,  one  of 
the  council  of  the  royal  fociety;  and  in  1764,  on  the 
deccafe  of  Dr.  Wollafton,  he  was  made  phyfician  in 
ordinary  to  the  queen.  February  13,  1766,  he  was 
elefted  a foreign  member,  in  the  phyfical  line,  of  the 
royal  fociety  of  fciences  at  Gottingen  ; and  on  the  5 th 
of  June  in  that  year,  his  majefty  was  gracioufly  pleafed 
to  teftify  his  fenfe  of  Dr.  Pringle’s  abilities  and  me- 
rit, by  raifing  him  to  the  dignity  of  a baronet  of  Great 
Britain.  July  18,  1768,  Sir  John  Pringle  was  ap- 
pointed phyfician  in  ordinary  to  her  late  royal  highnefs 
the  princefs  Dowager  of  Wales,  to  which  office  a 
falary  was  annexed  of  iool.  a year.  In  1770,  he  was 
chofen,  a third  time,  into  the  council  of  the  royal 
fociety ; as  he  was  likewife,  a fourth  time,  for  the  year 
1772;  and  Nov,  30,  in  that  year,  in  confequence  of 
the  death  of  James  Weft,  Efq.  he  was  elected  prefi- 
dent  of  that  illuftrious  and  learned  body. 

His  election  to  this  high-  ftation,  though  he  had  fo 
refpedlable  a character  as  the  late  Sir  James  Porter  for 
his  opponent,  was  carried  by  a very  confiderable  ma- 
jority. This  was  undoubtedly  the  higheft  honour  that 
Sir  John  Pringle  ever  received;  an  honour  with 
which  his  other  literary  diftinctions  could  not  be  com- 
pared. It  was  at  a very  aufpicious  time,  that  Sir  John' 
Pringle  was  called  upon  to  prefide  over  the  royal 
fociety.  A wonderful  ardour  for  philofophical  fciencc, 
and  for  the  advancement  of  natural  knowledge,  had  cf 
late  years  difplayed  itfelf  through  Europe,  and  had  ap- 
peared with  particular  advantage  in  our  own  counnv. 

He  endeavoured  to  chcrilh  it  by  all  the  methods  tmt 
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.were  in  his  power ; and  he  happily  flruck  upon  a new 
way  to  diltindtion  and  ufefulnefs,  by  the  difcourfes 
which  he  delivered  on  the  annual  alignment  of  Sir 
Godfrey  Copley’s  medal.  This  gentleman  had  origi- 
nally bequeathed  five  guineas,  to  be  given  at  each  an- 
niverfary  meeting  of  the  royal  fociety,  by  the  deter- 
mination of  the  prefident  and  council,  to  the  perfon 
' who  had  been  the  author  of  the  beft  paper  of  experi- 
mental obfervations  for  the  year  paft.  Ia  procefs  of 
time,  this  pecuniary  reward,  which  could  never  be  an 
important  confideration  to  a man  of  an  enlarged  and 
philofophical  mind,  however  narrow  his  circumftances 
might  be,  was  changed  into  the  more  liberal  form  of  a 
gold  medal ; in  which  form  it  is  become  a truly  ho- 
nourable mark  of  diltindtion,  and  a juft  and  laudable 
objedt  of  ambition.  It  was,  no  doubt,  always  ufual 
with  the  prefident,  on  the  delivery  of  the  medal,  to 
pay  fome  compliment  to  the  gentleman  on  whom  it 
was  bellowed  ; but  the  cuflom  of  making  a fet  fpeech 
on  the  occafion,  and  of  entering  into  the  hiflory  of  that 
part  of  philofophy  to  which  the  experiments  related, 
was  firft  introduced  by  Mr.  Martin  Folkes.  Thedif- 

(courfes,  however,  which  he  and  his  fuccelTors  delivered, 
were  very  fhort,  and  were  only  iqferted  in  the  minute- 
books  of  the  fociety.  None  of  them  had  ever  been 
printed  before  Sir  John  Pringle  was  railed  to  the 
J chair.  The  firft  fpeech  that  was  made  by  him  being 
• much  more  elaborate  and  extended  than  ufual,  the 
'-  publication  of  it  was  defired,  and  with  this  requelt,  it: 
is  faid,  he  was  more  ready  to  comply,  as  an  abfurd 
: recount  of  what  he  had  delivered  had  appeared  in  a 
newfpaper.  Sir  John  Pringle  was  very  happy  in 
-he  fubjedt  of  his  primary  difeourfe.  The  difeoveries 
tn  magnetifm  and  electricity  had  been  fucqeeded  by 
:he  inquiries  into  the  various  fpecies  of  air.  In  thefe 
L X $ inquiries 
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inquiries  Dr.  Prieftley,  who  had  already  greatly  dif. 
tinguifhed  himfcll  by  his  eledrical  experiments,  and  his 
other  philofbphical  purfuits  and  labours,  took  the  prin- 
cipal lead.  A paper  of  his,  entitled,  <c  Obfervations « 
on  chflerent  Kinds  of  Air,”  having  been  read  before 
the  fociety  in  March  1772,  was  adjudged  to  be  de- 
fending ot  the  gold  medal ; and  Sir  John  Pringle 
embraced  with  pleafure  the  occafion  of  celebrating  the 
important  communications  of  his  friend,  and  of  relating 
with  accuracy  and  fidelity  what  had  previomiy  been 
difcovered  upon  the  fubjed.  At  the  clofe  of  the 
fpeech,  he  earnefcly  requefted  Dr.  Prieftley  to  continue 
his  liberal  and  valuable  inquiries  ; and  we  need  not 
fay  how  eminently  the  doctor  has  fulfilled  this  requeft.  ; 

It  was  not  intended,  we  believe,  when  Sir  John 
Pru  ogle's  jfirft  fpeech  was  printed,  that  the  example 
fhould  be  followed;  but  the  fecond  difcourfe  was  fa 
well  received  by  the  royal  fociety,  that  the  publication 
of  it  was  unanimoufiy  requeued.  Both  the  difcourfe 
itfelf,  and  the  fubjed  on  which  it  was  delivered,  me- 
rited fuch  a diftindion.  The  compofition  of  the  fecond 
fpeech  is  evidently  fuperior  to  that  of  the  former;  Sir 
John  having  probably  been  animated  by  the  favour^ 
able  reception  of  his  firft  effort.  His  account  of  the 
torpedo,  and  of  Mr.  Walfh’s  ingenious  and  admirable 
experiments  relative  to  the  eledrical  properties  of  that 
extraordinary  fifb,  is  fingularly  curious.  The  whole 
difcourfe  abounds  with  ancient  and  modern  learning, 
and  exhibits  Sir  John  Pringle’s  knowledge  in  natu- 
ral hiftory,  as  well  as  in  medicine,  to  great  advantage. 

The  third  time  that  he  was  called  upon  to  difplay 
fis  abilities  at  the  delivery  of  Sir  Godfrey’s  medal,  w «s 
on  an  eminently  beautiful  and  important  occafion. 
This  was  no  lefs  than  Dr.  Mafkelyne’s  fuccefsfui 

attempt* 


attempt,  completely  to  eflablifh  Sir  Ilaac  Newton’s 
iyftem  of  the  univerfe,  by  his  “ Obfcrvations 
made  on  the  Mountain  Schehallien,  for  finding  its 
attraflion.”  Sir  John  Pringle  laid  hold  of  this  op- 
portunity, to  give  a perlpicuous  and  accurate  relation 
of  the  feveral  hypothefes  of  the  ancients,  with  regard  to 
the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  of  the  no- 
ble difcoveries  with  which  Copernicus  enriched  the 
agronomical  world.  He  then  traces  the  progrefs  of 
the  grand  principle  of  gravitation  down  to  Sir  Ifaac’s 
iliuPcrious  confirmation  of  it  ; to  which  he  adds  a con- 
cife  narrative  of  MefTrs.  Bouguer s and  Condamine’s 
experiment  at  Chimboraco,  and  of  Dr.  Mafkelyne’s  a: 
Schehallien,  if  any  doubts  (till  remained  with  refpedt 
to  the  truth  of  the  Newtonian  fyftem,  they  were  now 
totally  removed. 

4 

Sir  John  Pringle  had  reafon  to  be  peculiarly  fatis- 
fied  with  the  fubject  of  his  fourth  difcourfe ; it  being 
perfectly  congenial  to  his  difpofition  and  ftudies.  His 
own  life  had  been  much  employed  in  pointing  out  the 
means,  which  tended  not  only  to  cure,  but  to  prevent 
the  difeafes  of  mankind  ; and  it  is  probable,  from  his 
intimate  friendfhip  with  Capt.  Cook,  that  he  might 
fugged  to  that  fagacious  commander  fome  of  the  rules, 
which  he  followed,  in  order  to  preferve  the  health  of 
the  crew  of  his  Majefty’s  fhip  the  Refolution,  during 
her  voyage  round  the  world.  Whether  this  were  the 
cafe,  or  whether  the  method  purfued  by  the  Captain, 
to  attain  fo  falutary  an  end,  were  the  refult  of  his  own 
reiledtions  alone,  the  fuccefs  of  it  was  altonifhing;  and 
this  famous  voyager  feemed  well  entitled  to  every  ho- 
nour that  could  be  bellowed.  To  him  the  fociety 
adigned  their  gold  medal,  but  he  was  not  prefent  to 
receive  the  honour.  He  was  gone  out  upon  the  voyage 
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from  which  he  never  returned.  In  this  laft  voyage  he 
continued  equally  fuccefsful  in  maintaining  the  health 
of  his  men. 

In  his  next  annual  diflertation,  the  prefident  had  an 
opportunity  of  difplaying  his  knowledge  in  a way,  in 
which  it  had  not  hitherto  appeared.  The  difeourfe 
took  its  rife  from  the  prize- medal’s  being  adjudged  to 
Mr.  Mudge,  then  an  eminent  furgeon  at  Plymouth, 
upon  account  of  his  valuable  paper,  containing  “ Di- 
rections for  making  the  beft  Compofitions  for  the 
Metals  of  Reflecting  Telefcopes ; together  with  a 
Defcription  of  the  Procefs  for  grinding,  polifhing,  and 
giving  the  great  Speculum  the  true  parabolic  form.” 
Sir  John  accurately  related  a variety  of  particulars 
concerning  the  invention  of  reflecting  telefcopes,  the  • 
fubfequent  improvements  of  thele  inftruments,  and  the 
Hate  in  which  Mr.  Mudge  found  them,  when  he  fir  ft 
fet  about  working  them  to  greater  perfection,  till  he 
had  truly  realized  the  expectation  of  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton 5 who,  above  a hundred  years  ago,  prefaged,  that 
the  public  would  one  day  poffefs  a parabolic  fpeculum 
not  accomplifhed  by  mathematical  rules,  but  by  me- 
chanical devices. 

Sir  John  Pringle’s  fixth  difeourfe,  to  which  hewras 
led  by  the  alignment  of  the  gold  medal  to  Mr.  (now 
Dr.)  Hutton,  on  account  of  his  curious  paper,  entitled, 
“ The  Force  of  fired  Gun-powder,  and  the  initial 
Velocity  of  Cannon-balls,  determined  by  Experiments,” 
was  on  the  theory  of  gunnery.  Though  Sir  John 
had  fo  long  attended  the  army,  this  was  probably  a 
fubjeCt  to  which  he  had  heretofore  paid  very  little  at- 
tention. We  cannot,  however,  help  admiring  with 
what  perfpicuity  and  judgement  he  has  ftated  the  pro- 
grefs  that  was  made,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  know- 
ledge of  projeCtiles,  and  the  lcientific  perfection  to 
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which  his  friend  Dr.  Hutton  had  advanced  this  know- 
ledge. As  Sir  John  Pringle  was  not  one  of  thofe 
who  delighted  in  war,  and  in  the  fhedding  of  human 
blood,  he  was  happy  in  being  able  to  fhew,  that  even 
the  ftudy  of  artillery  might  be  tileful  to  mankind; 
and  therefore  this  is  atopic,  which  he  has  not  forgotten 
to  mention.  Here  ended  our  author’s  difcourfes  upon 
rhe  delivety  of  Sir  Godfrey  Copley’s  medal.  If  he 
had  continued  to  prefide  in  the  chair  of  the  royal  fo- 
ciety,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  found  other  occafions 
of  displaying  his  acquaintance  with  the  hiftory  of  phi- 
lofophy.  But  the  opportunities  which  he  had  offigna- 
lizing  himfelf  in  this  refpedt  were  important  in  them- 
felves,  happily  varied,  and  fufficient  to  gain  him  a folid 
and  permanent  reputation. 

Several  marks  of  literary  diftinftion  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  Sir  John  Pringle,  before  he  was  raifed 
to  the  prefident’s  chair.  But  after  that  event  they 
were  bellowed  upon  him  in  great  abundance : and  to 
prevent  our  refuming  the  fubjeft,  we  lliall  here  col- 
led: them  together.  Previoufly,  however,  to  thefe 
honours,  except  his  having  been  chofen  a fellow  of 
the  fociety  of  antiquaries  of  London,  he  received  the 
lad  promotion,  that  was  given  him  in  his  medical  capa- 
city ; which  was  his  being  appointed  November  4, 
1774,  phyfician  extraordinary  to  his  Majefty.  In  the 
year  177 6,  he  was  enrolled  in  the  lift:  of  the  members 
of  no  lefs  than  four  learned  bodies.  Thefe  were  the 
royal  academy  of  fciences  at  Madrid  ; the  fociety  at 
Amfterdam  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture;  the 
royal  academy  of  medical  correfpondence  at  Paris ; 
and  the  Imperial  academy  of  fciences  at  St.  Peterfburg. 
The  dates  of  Sir  John  Pringle’s  ele&ion  into  thefe 
eminent  focieties,  according  to  the  order  in  which  we 
have  mentioned  them,  were  on  the  12th  of  February, 
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in  the  month  of  September,  and  on  the  28th  and  25th 
of  December.  July  5,  1777,  Sir  John  Pringle 
was  nominated,  by  his  lerene  highnefs  the  Landgrave 
of  He  fie,  an  honorary  member  of  the  fociety  of  anti- 
quaries at  Caffel,  In  1778,  he  fucceedcd  the  cele- 
brated Linnaeus,  as  one  of  the  foreign  members  of  the 
royal  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris.  This  honour  is 
extended  by  that  illufirious  body  to  eight  perfops  only, 
on  which  account  it  is  juftly  efteemed  a very  eminent 
mark  of  diflindtion ; and  we  believe  there  have  been 
few  or  no  inftances,  wherein  it  has  been  conferred  on 
any  other  than  men  of  great  and  acknowledged  abilities 
and  reputation.  October  nth,  in  the  fame  y^ear,  our 
author  was  chofen  a member  of  the  medical  fociety  at 
Hanau.  In  the  fucceeding  year*,  March  29th,  he  was 
elected  a foreign  member  of  the  royal  academy  of 
fciences  and  belles  lettres  at  Naples.  The  iaft  tefti- 
mony  of  refpect  in  this  way,  which  was  bellowed  upon 
Sir  John,  was  his  being  admitted,  in  1781,  into  the 
number  of  the  fellows  of  the  newly  inftituted  fociety  of 
antiquaries  at  Edinburgh.  The  particular  defign  of 
this  fociety  was  to  inveftigate  the  hi  (lory  and  antiqui- 
ties of  Scotland;  and  from  the  known  characters  and 
literature  of  the  gentlemen  who  compofe  it,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  but  that  the  end  they  have  in  view  will 
be  fuceefsfully  accompli  (lied. 

Sir  John  Pringle  was  in  his  fixty-fixth  year,  when 
he  was  elected  prefident  ot  the  royal  fociety.  Con  ft  - 
tiering,  therefore,  the  extreme  attention  that  was  paid 
by  him  to  the  various  and  important  duties  of  his  office, 
and  the  great  pains  he  took  in  the  preparation  of  his 
difeourfes,  it  was  natural  to  expedt,  that  the  burden  of  ] 
his  honourable  ftation  fhould  grow  heavy  upon  him  in 
courle  of  time.  This  burden  was  increafed  net  only 
by  the  wedght  of  years,  but  by  the  accident  of  a fall 
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in  the  area  in  the  back  part  of  his  houfe,  from  which 
he  received  confiderable  hurt ; and  which,  in  confe- 
quence,  affeCted  his  health  arid  weakened  his  fpirits. 
Such  being  the  ftate  of  his  body  and  mind,  he  began 
to  entertain  thoughts  of  refigning  the  prefident’s  chair. 
It  has  been  alfo  laid  and  believed,  that  he  was  much 
hurt  by  the  difputes  introduced  into  the  fociety  con- 
cerning thequefiion  whether  pointed  or  blunt:  electrical 
conductors  be  the  moll  efficacious  in  preferving  build- 
ings from  the  pernicious  effects  of  lightning.  Perhaps 
Sir  John  Pringle’s  declining  years,  and  the  general 
ftate  of  his  health,  will  form  iufficient  reafons  for  his 

1 

refignation.  Ilis  intention,  however,  was  difagreeable 
to  many  of  his  friends,  and  to  many  diflinguiffied 
members  of  the  royal  fociety.  Accordingly,  they 
earneltly  folicited  him  to  continue  in  the  chair;  but  his 
refolution  being  fixed,  he  refigned  it  at  the:  anniverfary 
meeting  in  1778.  The  prefent  worthy  prefident>  Sir 
Jofeph  Banks,  then  Jofeph  Banks,  efq.  was  unani- 
moufly  eleCted  to  fucceed  him  ; a gentleman  in  die 
prime  and  vigour  of  his  life,  who  had  eminently  dif- 
tinguiffied himfelf  by  his  acquaintance  with  natural 
hiltory  ; who  had  failed  round  the  globe,  and  performed 
other  voyages,  in  purfuit  of  that  branch  of  fcience ; 
and  who  has  amply  juflified  the  choice  that  was  made 
of  him,  by  his  attention  to  every  part  of  his  duty,  and 
his  affiduous  concern  to  promote  the  intereft  and  ho- 
nour of  the  fociety, 

Though  Sir  John  Prtngle  quitted  his  particular 
relation  to  the  royal  fociety,  and  did  not  attend  its 
meetings  fo  conftantlyas  he  had  formerly  done,  he  (till 
retained  his  literary  connections  in  general.  IJis  houfe 
continued  to  be  the  refort  of  ingenious  and  philofophi- 
cal  men,  whether  from  his  own  country  or  from  abroad; 
$nd  he  was  frequent  in  his  vifits  to  his  friends.  He 
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was  held  in  particular  efleem  by  eminent  and  learned 
foreigners,  none  of  whom  came  to  England  without 
waiting  upon  him,  and  paying  him  the  greatefl  re- 
fpe6t.  He  treated  them  in  return  with  diftinguifhed 
civility  and  regard.  When  a number  of  gentlemen 
met  at  his  table,  foreigners  were  ufually  a part  of  the 
company. 

Sir  John  Pringle's  infirmities  increafing,  he  hoped 
that  he  might  receive  an  advantage  from  an  excuifion 
to  Scotland,  and  Spending  the  Summer  there,  which  he 
did  in  17  Bo,  and  principally  at  Edinburgh.  He  had 
probably  then  formed  fome  defign  of  fixing  his  resi- 
dence in  that  city.  Elowever  this  may  have  been,  he 
was  fo  well  pleafed  with  a place,  to  which  he  had  been 
habituated  in  his  younger  days,  and  with  the  re  Sped 
fhewn  him  by  his  friends,  that  he  purchafed  a houfe 
there,  whither  he  intended  to  return  in  the  following 
Spring.  When  he  came  back  to  London,  he  fet  about 
preparing  to  put  his  Scheme  into  execution.  Accord- 
ingly, having  fir  ft  difppfed  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
library,  he  fold  his  houfe  in  Pall-Mall,  in  April  1781, 
and  Some  few  days  after  removed  to  Edinburgh.  In  this 
city  he  was  treated  by  perfons  of  all  ranks  with  every 
mark  of diftincftion.  But  Edinburgh  was  not  now  to  him 
what  it  had  been  in  early  life.  The  vivacity  of  Spirits, 
which  in  the  days  of  youth  Spreads  fuch  a charm  on 
the  objects  that  Surround  us,  was  fled.  Many,  if  not 
moft,  of  Sir  John  Pringle’s  old  friends  and  contem- 
poraries were  dead  ; and  though  fome  of  them  remain- 
ed, they  could  not  meet  together  with  the  fame 
ftrength  of  conftitution,  the  fame  ardour  of  purfuic,  the 
fame  animation  of  hope,  which  they  had  formerly 
po defied.  The  younger  men  of  eminence  paid  him 
the  fincereft  teftimonies  of  efleem  and  regard  ; but  it 
yras  tpa  late  in  life  for  him  to  form  new  habits  of  clofc 
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' arid  intimate  friendfhip.  He  found  alfo  the  air  of 
Edinburgh  too  fharp  and  cold  for  his  frame,  which  had 
long  been  peculiarly  fenfibie  to  feverities  of  weather. 
Thcfc  evils  were  exaggerated  by  his  increasing  infir- 
mities, and  perhaps  by  that  reftlefsnefs  of  mind,  which* 
in  the  midft  of  bodily  complaints,  is  ftill  hoping  to  de- 
rive fome  benefit  from  a change  of  place.  He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  return  once  more  to  London, 
Vvhere  he  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  September. 

Before  Sir  John  Pringle  entirely  quitted  Edin- 
burgh, he  requefted  his  friend.  Dr.  John  Hope,  to 
prefent  ten  volumes,  folio,  of  <c  Medical  and  phyfical 
Obfervations,"  in  manufcript,  to  the  royal  eollege  of 
phyficians  in  that  city.  This  benefaftion  was  conferred 
on  two  conditions  : fir  ft,  that  the  obfervations  fhould 
not  be  pubiifhed  ; and  fec«  ndly,  that  they  fhould  not 
be  lent  out  of  the  library  on  any  pretence  whatever. 
A meeting  of  the  college  being  fummoned  upon  the 
occafion.  Sir  John's  donation  was  accepted  with 
much  gratitude,  and  a refolution  paffed  to  comply 
with  the  terms  on  which  it  was  beftowed.  He  was  at 
the  fame  time  preparing  two  other  volumes  to  be 
given  to  the  univerfity,  containing  the  formulae  referred 
to  in  his  annotations. 

Sir  John  Pringle,  upon  his  arrival  at  the  metro- 
polis, found  his  fpirits  fomewhat  revived.  Lie  was 
greatly  pleafed  with  revifiting  his  London  friends,  and 
he  was  received  by  them  with  equal  cordiality  and 
affection.  His  Sunday  evening  conventions  were 
honoured  with  the  attendance  of  many  re fpe (Stable 
men;  and  on  the  other  nights  of  the  week,  he  had  the 
pleafure  of  Jpending  a couple  of  hours  with  his  friends, 
at  a fociety  that  had  long  been  eftablifhed,  and  which 
had  met,  for  fome  time  pa  ft,  at  Mr.  Watfon's,  a gro- 
cer in  the  Strand.  Sir  John's  connection  with  this 
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fociety,  and  his  conftaht  attendance  upon  it,  formed  to 
the  lad  one  of  his  principal  entertainments.  The 
morning  was  chiefly  employed  by  him  in  receiving  and 
returning  the  vifits  of  his  various  acquaintance,  and  he 
had  frequently  a fmall  and  fclett  party  to  dine  with 
him  at  his  apartments  in  King-fireet,  St.  James’s- 
fquare. 

All  this  while,  his  ftrength  declined  with  a rapidity, 
which  did  not  permit  his  friends  to  hope,  that  his  life 
would  long  be  continued.  On  Monday  evening,  Jan. 
14,  1782,  being  with  the  fociety  at  Watfon’s,  he  was 
feized  with  a fit,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  He 
Was  accompanied  home  by  Dr.  Saunders,  for  v/hom  he 
had  the  higheil  regard,  and  in  whom  he  had,  in  every 
refpedl,  juitly  placed  the  mod  un refer ved  confidence. 
The  doclor  afterwards  attended  him  with  unwearied 
afliduity,  but,  to  any  medical  purpofe,  entirely  in  vain; 
for  he  departed  this  life  on  the  Friday  following,  in 
the  75th  yeaf  of  his  age,  and  the  account  of  his  death 
was  received  every  where  in  a manner,  which  lhewed 
the  high  fenfe  that  was  entertained  of  his  merit.  On 
the  7th  of  February,  he  was  interred  in  St.  James’s 
church,  with  great  funeral  folemnitv,  and  with  a very 
honourable  attendance  of  eminent  and  refpeftable 
friends.  As  a teftimony  of  regard  to  his  memory,  at 
the  fird  meeting  of  the  college  of  phyficians  at  Edin- 
burgh, after  his  deceafe,  all  the  members  appeared  in 
deep  mourning. 

Our  author  had  acquired,  by  his  long  practice,  a 
handfome  fortune,  which  he  difpofcd  with  great 
prudence  and  propriety.  The  bulk  of  it,  as  might  na- 
turally and  reafonably  be  expefted,  he  bequeathed  to 
his  worthy  nephew  and  heir,  Sir  James  Pringle,  of 
Stichel,  bart.  whom  he  appointed  his  foie  executor. 
But  the  whole  was  net  immediately  to  come  to  Sir 
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Tames ; for  a fum  equal,  we  believe,  to  feven  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  was  appropriated  to  annuities,  re-* 
vertible  to  that  gentleman  at  the  deceafe  of  the  annui- 
tants. By  thefe  means  Sir  John  exhibited  an  im- 
portant proof  of  his  regard  and  affedHon  for  feveral  of 
his  valuable  relations  and  friends*  Sir  John  Prin- 
gle’s eminent  character  as  a pradtical  phyfician,  as  well 
as  a medical  author,  is  fo  well  known,  and  fo  univer- 
Billy  acknowledged,  that  an  enlargement  upon  it  can- 
not be  neceffary.  In  the  exercife  of  his  profeffion  he 
' was  not  rapacious being  ready,  on  various  occafions, 
to  give  his  advice  without  pecuniary  views.  The  turn 
of  Sir  John  Pringle’s  mind  led  him  chiefly  to  the 
love  of  fcience,  which  he  built  on  the  firm  bafis  of 
fact.  With  regard  to  philofophy  in  general,  he  was 
as  averfe  to  theory,  unfupported  by  experiments,  as  he 
was  with  refpedt  to  medicine  in  particular.  Lord  Ba- 
con was  his  favourite  author ; and  to  the  method  of 
inveftigation  recommended  by  that  great  man  he 
fteadily  adhered.  Such  being  his  intellectual  charadter, 
it  will  not  be  thought  furpri(ing,  that  he  had  a diflike 
to  Plato.  To  metaphyfical  difquifitions  he  loft  all  re- 
gard in  the  latter  part  of  his  life ; and  though  feme  of 
his  moft  valued  friends  had  engaged  in  difeufiions  of  this 
kind,  with  very  different  views  of  things,  he  did  not 
choofe  to  revert  to  the  liudies  of  his  youth,  but  con- 
tented himfelf  with  the  opinions  he  had  then  formed. 

Sir  John  Pringle  had  not  much  fondnefs  for  poetry. 
He  had  not  even  any  diftinguifhed  relilli  -or  the  im- 
mortal Shakfpeare ; at  leaft,  he  Teemed  too  highly  fenfi- 
ble  of  the  defedts  of  that  illuftrious  bard,  to  give 
him  the  proper  degree  of  eftimation.  Sir  John 
Pringle  had  not,  in  his  youth,  negledted  philological 
inquiries  ; and  after  having  omitted  them  for  a time, 
he  returned  to  them  again  y fo  far,  at  leaft,  as  to  en- 
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deavour  to  obtain  a more  exadt  knowledge  of  the* 
Greek  tongue,  probably  with  a view  to  the  better  un- 
derftanding  the  New  Teftament,  He  paid  great 
attention  to  the  French  language ; and  it  is  laid,  that 
he  was  fond  of  Voltaire’s  critical  writings.  How  far 
this  might  contribute  to  the  honour  of  Sir  John’s 
tafte,  we  (hall  not  decide.  However  juft  that  emi- 
nent Frenchman’s  obfervations  may  have  been  on  fome 
fubjedts  of  criticifm,  the  truly  ingenious  and  excellent 
Mrs.  Montagu  has  amply  fhewn,  that  he  was  abfo- 
lutely  unequal  to  the  tafk  of  determining  concerning 
the  merit  of  Shakfpeare.  Among  all  his  other  pur- 
fuits,  Sir  John  Pringle  never  forgot  the  ftudy  of  the 
Englifh  language.  This  he  regarded  as  a matter  of  fo 
much  confequence,  that  he  took  uncommon  pains  with 
refpedt  to  the  ftyle  of  his  compofitions ; and  it  can- 
not be  denied,  that  he  excels  in  perfpicuity,  corredlnefs, 
and  propriety  of  exprefiion.  Though  our  author  was 
not  fond  of  poetry,  there  was  a filler  art  for  which  he 
had  a great  affedlion ; and  that  was  mufic.  Of  this 
art  he  was  not  merely  an  admirer,  but  became  fo  far 
a pradlitioner  in  it,  as  to  be  a performer  on  the  violon- 
cello, at  a weekly  concert  given  by  a fociety  of  gen- 
tlemen at  Edinburgh.  Beiide  a clofe  application  to 
medical  and  philofophical  fcience,  Sir  John  Pringle, 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  devoted  much  time  to 
the  ftudy  of  divinity.  This  was  with  him  a very  fa- 
vourite and  interefting  objedl.  He  correfponded  fre- 
quently with  Michaelis  on  theological  fubjedh ; and  that 
celebrated  profeffor  addrefied  to  him  fome  letters  on 
<c  Daniel’s  Prophecy  of  the  Seventy  Weeks,”  which 
Sir  John  thought  worthy  of  being  publifhed  in  this 
country.  Accordingly  he  was  at  confiderable  pains** 
and  fome  expence,  in  the  publication,  which  appeared 
in  1773)  under  the  following  tide:  “ Johannis Davidis 
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Michaelis,  Prof.  Ordin.  Philof.  et  Soc.  Reg.  Scient. 
Goettingenfis  Collegas;  Epiftolse,  de  LXX  Heb- 
domadibus  Danielis,  ad  D.  Johannem  Pringle, 
Baronettum : primo  privatim  miffie,  nunc  vero  utri- 
ufque  confenfu  publice  editas,’’  8vo.  Sir  John  Prin- 
gle was  likewife  a diligent  and  frequent  reader  of  fer- 
mons. 

If  from  the  intellectual  we  pafs  on  to  the  moral 
character  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  we  fhall  find,  that  the 
ruling  feature  of  it  was  integrity.  By  this  principle  he 
was  uniformly  actuated  in  the  whole  of  his  behaviour. 
All  his  acquaintance  will  with  one  voice  agree,  that 
there  never  was  an  honefter  man.  He  was  equally 
diftinguifhed  for  his  fobriety.  He  told  Mr.  James 

Bofwell,  that  he  had  never  in  his  life  been  intoxicated 
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with  liquor,  which  muft  be  allowed  to  have  been  a very 
laudable  proof  of  the  circumfpeCtion  maintained  by 
him,  in  the  variety  of  company  that  he  had  kept,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  In  his  friendffiips,  Sir  John 
Pringle  was  ardent  and  fteady.  The  intimacies 
which  were  formed  by  him,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life  at  Edinburgh,  continued  unbroken  to  the  deceafe 
of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  they  were  made ; and  were 
kept  up  by  a regular  correfpondence,  and  by  all  the 
good  offices  that  lay  in  his  power.  With  relation  to 
Sir  John  Pringle’s  external  manner  of  deportment, 
he  paid  a very  refpedlful  attention  to  thofe,  who  were 
honoured  with  his  friendfhip  and  efteem,  and  to  fuch 
ftrangers  as  came  to  him  well  recommended.  Fo- 
reigners, in  particular,  had  great  reafon  to  be  fatisfied 
with  the  uncommon  pains,  which  he  tcok  to  fhew 
them  every  mark  of  civility  and  regard.  He  had 
however,  at  times,  fomewhat  of  a drynefs  and  referve 
in  his  behaviour,  which  had  the  appearance  of  coldnefs; 
Vol.  II.  Y and 
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and  this  was  the  cafe,  when  he  was  not  perfedly  pleafed 
with  the  perfons  who  were  introduced  to  him,  or  who 
happened  to  be  in  his  company.  His  fenfe  of  inte- 
grity and  dignity  would  not  permit  him  to  adopt  that 
falfe  and  fuperficial  politenefs,  which  treats  all  men 
alike,  though  ever  fo  different  in  point  of  real  eftima- 
tion  and  merit,  with  the  fame  fhew  of  cordiality  and 
kindnefs.  He  was  above  afTuming  the  profeflions, 
without  the  reality  of  refpeft.  Dr.  Johnfon,  in  his 
<c  Life  of  Pope,”  has  recorded  of  that  poet,  that  when 
he  wanted  to  deep,  he  cc  nodded  in  company and 
that  he  once  {lumbered  at  his  own  table,,  while  the 
prince  of  Wales  was  talking  of  poetry.  Sir  John 
Pringle  had  this  infirmity,  efpecially  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life.  Nor  is  it  furprifing,  when  we  confi- 
der,  that  he  had  for  many  years  been  fo  remarkably 
troubled  for  want  of  reft,  that  there  was  fcarcely  a fin- 
oje  night,  in  which  he  did  not  lie  awake  for  feveral 
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hours. 

On  the  religious  character  of  Sir  John  Pringle, 
it  will  be  neceffary  more  particularly  to  enlarge ; be- 
caufe  fuch  is  the  temper  of  the  prefent  age,  that  what 
is  the  greateft  glory  of  any  man  is  often  imputed  to 
him  as  a weaknefs.  The  principles  of  piety  and  virtue, 
which  were  early  inftilled  into  our  author  by  a ftrid 
education,  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  loft  their  influ- 
ence upon  the  general  conduct  of  his  life.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  when  he  travelled  abroad  in  the  world,  his  belief 
of  the  Chriftian  revelation  was  fo  far  unfettied,  that 
he  became  a fceptic  with  regard  to  it,  if  not  a pro- 
fefted  dcift.  But  it  was  not  in  the  difpofnion  of  Sir 
John  P>rin*gle  to  reft  fatisfied  in  his  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties, with  refped  to  a matter  of  fuch  high  impor- 
tance. He  was  too  great  a lover  of  truth,  not  to  make 
religion  the  objed  of  his  ferious  inquiry.  As  he 
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fcomed  to  be  an  implicit  believer,  he  was  equally  averfe 
to  being  an  implicit  unbeliever ; which  is  the  cafe  of 
large  numbers,  who  reject  Chriftianity  with  as  little 
knowledge,  and  as  little  examination,  as  the  moft  de- 
termined  bigots  embrace  the  abfurdeft  fyftem  that  ever 
was  invented.  The  refult  of  his  inveftigation  was  a 
full  convi6tion  of  the  divine  original  and  authority  of 
the  Gofpel.  The  evidence  of  revelation  appeared  to 
him  to  be  folid  and  invincible;  and  the  nature  of  it  to 
be  fuch  as  demanded  his  warmeft  acceptance. 

Sir  John  Pringle’s  literary  and  other  connexions 
were  fo  very  numerous,  that  we  cannot  pretend  to 
enumerate  them.  Of  his  acquaintance  in  England  it 
would  not*  be  eafy  to  give  a detail.  If  fuch  a detail 
were  attempted,  it  would  include  a large  number  of 
the  moft  worthy  and  eminent  characters  of  all  pro- 
feftions.  His  converfation  was  not  confined  to  medi- 
cal gentlemen,  though  his  intercourfe  with  them  was 
very  great,  but  extended  to  many  perfons  of  rank  and 
confequence,  as  well  as  merit.  It  would  be  impoffible 
for  us  to  do  full  juftice  to  Sir  John  Pringle's  con- 
nexions with  foreigners.  There  were  no  perfons  who 
vifited  England,  if  they  had  an\  tafte  for  philofophical 
fcience,  that  were  not  recommended  to  him,  and  did 
not  cultivate  his  acquaintance.  Befide  this,  he  cor- 
refponded  with  many  eminent  philofophers  and  phyfi- 
cians  whom  he  had  never  feen.  Such  having  been 
the  charaXer  and  eminence  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  it 
was  highly  proper,  that  his  name  fhould  be  recorded 
imong  the  worthies  of  Weftminfter  Abbey.  Accord- 
ngly,  under  the  direXicn,  and  at  the  expence  of  his 
lephew  and  heir,  a monument  has  been  ereXed,  of 
vhich  Mr.  Nollekens  was  the  fculptor,  and  on  which  an 
inglifh  infcription  appears.  If  it  had  been  determined 
;o  have  had  a Latin  infcription,  there  was  one,  writ- 
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ten  by  a gentleman  of  the  firft  claffical  knowledge  and 
tafte,  which  would  undoubtedly  have  had  the  preference. 
We  fhall  infert  it ; and  with  pleafure  conclude  this  ac- 
count of  Sir  John  Pringle,  with  fo  elegant  and  ho- 
nourable a teftimony  to  his  memory : 

M.  S. 

Viri  egregii  JOHANNIS  PRINGLE, 

Baronetti ; 

Quern  exercitus  Britannicus, 

Celcidima  Walliae  PrincipefTa, 

Regina  fereniffima, 

Ipfius  denique  regis  majedas, 

Adedicum  fibi  comprobavit 
ExperientilTimum,  fagacem,  drenuum ; 

Quem,  dudiis  academicis  florentem, 
Edinburgenfes  olim  fui 
In  cathedra  difciplinae  ethicae  dicata 
Adhuc  juvenem  collocarunt; 

Quern  podea  aetate  ac  fcientia  provedlum, 

Primum  perhonorifico  ornavit  prasmio, 

Deinde  ad  fummam  apud  fe  dignitatem 
Evexit  Societas  Regia  Londinenfis. 

Qiialis  fuerit  medendi  artifex, 

Quali  rerum  comprehenfione  praeditus, 

Materiem  fuam  multiplicem 
Quam  fcienter  explicuerit,  et  illudraverit, 

Scripta  viri  docdidiini  tedentur, 

Per  Europam  omnem  dideminata, 

Nec  foris  minus  quam  domi  nota. 

Qua  autem  fide  et  integritate  fuerit, 

Quam  veri  tenax  et  inimicus  fraudi, 

Quam  condans  fupremi  Numinis  cultor, 

Ii,  quibufcum  vixit, 

Tedes  funto, 

Exceifit  e vita,  &c. 
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QJJ  E S N A Y (Francis) 

A celebrated  French  Piiyilcian,  born  at  Ecqucvillc,  a ftnall  Village 

in  France,  in  the  Year  1694. 

He  was  the  Ton  of  a labourer,  and  worked  in  the  fields 
I till  he  was  fixteen  years  old ; though  he  afterwards 
1 became  firft  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  the  king  of 
; France,  a member  of  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris., 
md  of  the  royal  fociety  of  London.  He  did  not  even 
earn  to  read  till  the  period  abovementioned,  when  one 
)f  the  books,  in  which  he  firft  delighted,  was  the 
c Maifon  ruftique.”  The  furgeon  of  the  village  gave 
j lim  a flight  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  with  fome 
)f  the  firfl  principles  of  his  art ; after  which  he  re- 
;i  laired  to  the  capital,  where  he  completed  his  know- 
j edge  of  it. 

Having  obtained  the  requifite  qualifications,  he 
irft  pradtifed  his  profeflion  at  Mantes;  but  M.  de  la 
, ^eyronie  having  difeovered  his  talents,  and  thinking 
hem  loft  in  a fmall  town,  invited  him  to  Paris,  to  be 
Secretary  to  an  academy  of  furgery,  which  he  was  de- 
rous  of  eftablifhing.  To  the  firft  colledtion  of  me- 
loirs  publifhed  by  this  fociety,  Quesnay  prefixed  a 
reface,  which  is  confidered  as  a perfedl  and  mafterly 
erformance  of  the  kind.  The  gout  at  length  dif- 
r ualified  him  for  the  practice  of  furgery,  and  he  ap- 

lied  himfelf  to  medicine,  wherein  he  became  no  lefs 

* 

minent.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  his  early 
ifte  for  agricultural  (Indies  revived,  and  he  became  a 
■ading  man  in  the  fedl  of  economifts,  who  afterwards 
lade  fo  bad  an  ufe  of  their  influence,  by  circulating 
emocratical  principles.  Quesnay  had  many  good 
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qualities,  among  which  were  humanity  and  charity, 
with  a ftrong  mind,  and  philofophical  equality  of  tem- 
per, under  the  mod  tormenting  pains  of  the  gout.  He 
lived  to  the  age  of  eighty,  and  in  his  laft  years  involved 
himfelf  lb  deeply  in  mathematical  ftudies,  that  he  fan- 
cied he  had  difcovered  at  once  the  two  great  problems 
of  the  trifedtion  of  an  angle,  and  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle.  He  died  in  December  1774-  Lewis  15th 
was  much  attached  to  Quesnay,  called  him  <c  fon 
u penfeur,”  his  thinker ; and  in  allufion  to  that  name, 
gave  him  three  panfies,  or  cc  penfees,”  for  his  arms. 
The  following  are  the  works  of  Quesnay  : 

1.  <c  Obfervations  on  the  Effedts  of  Bleeding,” 
i2mo,  1730. 

12.  <c  A phyfical  Effay  on  the  animal  Economy.'* 
3 vols.  1 2mo. 

3.  a The  Art  of  Healing  by  Bleeding,”  i2mo. 

1736. 

1 4.  A Treatife  on  continued  Fevers,”  1 vols.  iamo, 

U53- 

5.  a On  Gangrene,”  i2mo,  1749. 

6.  cc  On  Suppuration,”  nmo,  1749. 

7.  “ Phyfiocratie,  or  on  the  Government  mod  ad- 
vantageous 10  the  human  Race,”  8vo,  1768. 

8.  <c  Several  fmall  Works  on  economical  Sub- 
jects.” 

9.  Some  Articles  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  Ency- 
clopedic. All  thefe  are  written  in  French. 
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RABELAIS  (Francis) 

A celebrated  French  Wit, 

Was  the  fon  of  an  apothecary  ; and  born  about  1483, 
at  Chinou,  in  the  province  of  Touraine.  He  was  bred 
r up  in  a convent  of  Francifcan  friars  in  Poictou,  the 

I convent  of  Fontenoy  le  Come;  and  received  into  their 
order.  His  ftrong  inclination  and  tafte  for  literature 
and  the  fciences,  made  him  tranfcend  the  bounds  which 
reftrained  the  learned  in  his  time,  fo  that  he  not  only 
became  a great  linguift,  but  an  adept  in  all  branches  of 
knowledge.  His  uncommon  capacity  and  merit  loon 
excited  the  jealouly  of  his  brethren.  Hence  he  was 
envied  by  lome  ; others,  through  ignorance,  thought 
him  a conjuror;  and  all  hated  and  abufed  him,  parti- 
cularly becaufe  he  ftudied  Greek  : the  novelty  of  that 
language  making  them  efteem  it  not  only  barbarous, 
but  antichriftian.  This  we  collect  from  a Greek  epif- 
tie  of  Budams  to  Rabelais,  in  which  he  prailes  him 
highly  for  his  great  knowledge  in  that  tongue,  and  ex- 
claims againft  the  ftupidity  and  malice  of  the  friars. 

Having  endured  their  perfecutions  a long  time,  he 
obtained  permiffion  of  pope  Clement  the  feventh,  to 
leave  the  fociety  of  St.  Francis,  and  enter  that  of  St. 
Bennet ; but  his  mercurial  temner  prevailing,  he  did 

i 1 O' 

not  find  any  more  fatisfa&ion  among  the  Benediftines, 
than  he  had  found  among  the  Francifcans;  fo  that 
after  a fliort  time  he  left  them  alfo.  Changing  the  re- 
gular habit  for  that  which  is  worn  by  fecular  priefts, 

Y4  he  - 
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he  rambled  up  and  down  for  a rime ; and  then  fixed 
at  Montpellier,  where  he  took  the  degrees  in  phyfic, 
and  pradtifed  with  great  reputation.  He  was  infinitely 
admired  for  his  great  wit  and  learning,  and  became  a 
man  of  fuch  weight  and  eftimation,  that  the  univerfity 
of  Montpellier  deputed  him  to  Paris  upon  a very  im- 
portant errand.  His  reputation  and  character  were 
jpread  through  the  kingdom,  lb  that  when  he  arrived 
at  Paris,  the  chancellor  du  Prat,  moved  with  his  ex- 
traordinary accompli  foments,  eafily  granted  all  that  he 
folidted.  He  returned  to  Montpellier  ; and  the  fervice 
he  did  the  univerfity  upon  this  occafion  is  given  as 
a reafon,  why  all  the  candidates  for  degrees  in  phyfic, 
upon  their  admiflion  to  them,  are  formally  inverted 
with  a robe  which  Rabelais  left,  the  ceremony  hav- 
ing been  inrtituted  in  honour  of  him. 

In  153a,  he  publifhed,  at  Lyons,  fome  pieces  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen,  with  a dedication  to  the  bifhop 
of  Maillezais ; in  which  he  tells  him,  that  he  had  read 
lectures  upon  the  aphorifms  of  Hippocrates,  and  the 
“ Ars  Medica:’  of  Galen,  before  numerous  audiences 
in  the  univerfity  of  Montpellier.  This  was  the  lart 
year  of  his  continuance  in  this  place  5 for  the  year  after 
he  went  to  Lyons,  where  he  became  phyfician  to  the 
hofpital,  and  joined  leCtures  with  practice  for  fome 
years  following.  John  du  Bellay,  bifhop  of  Paris, 
going  to  Rome  in  1534,  upon  the  bufinefs  of  Henry 
the  Eighth’s  divorce  frcm  Catharine  of  Spain  ; ard 
parting  through  Lyons,  carried  Rabelais  with  him 
in  quality  of  his  phyfician,  who  returned,  however, 
home  in  about  fix  months.  He  had  quitted  his  reli- 
gious connections,  for  the  fake  of  leading  a life  more 
iuitable  to  his  tafte  and  humour  ; but  he  afterwards 
renewed  them,  and  in  a fecond  journey  to  Rome,  ob- 
tained 
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tained  in  1536,  by  his  intereft:  with  fome  cardinals,  a 
brief  from  pope  Paul  the  third,  to  qualify  him  for  hold- 
■ ing  ecclefiaftical  benefices.  John  du  Bellay,  made  a 
i cardinal  in  1 533,  had  procured  the  abbey  of  St.  Maur, 
- near  Paris,  to  be  fecularized,  and  into  this  was  Ra- 
eel  a IS',  now  a Benedictine  monk,  received  as  a fecular 
canon.  Here  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  begun  his  cele- 
brated romance,  entitled, <c  The  Lives,  Heroic  Deeds, 
i and  Sayings  of  Gargantua  and  Pentagruel.”  He  con- 
tinued in  his  retreat  till  1545,  when  the  cardinal  du 
'Beilay,  his  friend  and  patron,  nominated  him  to  the 
cure  of  Meudon,  which  he  is  faid  to  have  filled  with 
' great  zeal  and  application  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His 
profound  knowledge  and  fkill  in  phyfic  made  him 
1 ddubly  ufeful  to  the  people  under  his  cure ; and  he  was 
j ready  upon  all  occafions  to  relieve  them  under  bodily 
: ndilpofitions,  as  well  as  to  confult  and  provide  for  the 
Ifafety  of  their  fouls.  He  died  in  1553.  As  he  was 
li  great  wir,  many  witticifms  and  facetious  fayings  are 
j aid  to  his  charge,  of  which  he  knew  nothing ; and 
jmany  ridiculous  cireumftances  related  of  his  life  and 
death,  which  it  is  but  juftice  to  him  to  omit  as 
{ abulous. 

He  published  feveral  things ; but  his  chef  d’ceuvre 
Js  £C  The  Hiftory  of  Gargantua  and  Pentagruel,”  a , 
ough  fatire  in  the  form  of  a romance,  upon  monks, 

> )riefts,  popes,  and  knaves,  and  fools  of  all  kinds,  where 
; vit  and  learning  are  fcattered  about  with  great  pro- 
l ufion,  but  in  a manner  wild  and  irregular,  and  with  a 
trong  mixture  of  obfcenity,  coarfe  and  puerile  jefts, 

^ )rophane  allufions,  and  low  raillery.  Hence  it  has 
: lappened,  that  while  fome  have  regarded  it  as  a prime 
ffortof  human  wit,  and,  like  Homer’s  poems,  as  an 
. nexhauftible  fource  of  learning,  fcience,  and  know- 
ledge i 
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ledge  others  have  affirmed  it  to  be  nothing  but  an 
unintelligible  rhapfody,  a heap  of  foolifh  conceits, 
without  meaning,  without  coherence ; a collection  of 
grofs  impieties  and  obfcenities.  Both  parties  have  rea- 
fon  for  what  they  fay,  the  truth  lies  between  them  both, 
Rabelais  certainly  intended  to  fatirize  the  manners  of 
his  age,  as  appears  plainly  enough  from  the  general 
turn  and  nature  of  his  work ; but  from  a certain  wild- 
nefs  and  irregularity  of  manner,  what  he  alludes  to  or 
means,  in  fome  particular  paffages,  does  not  appear  fo 
plain.  They  mud  be  greatly  prejudiced  againfb  him, 
who  will  not  allow  him  to  have  wit,  learning,  and 
knowledge  of  various  kinds  ; and  fo  muff  they  who 
cannot  fee,  that  he  is  oftentimes  low,  coarfe,  prophane, 
and  obfcure. 

The  monks,  who  are  the  chief  objedls  of  his  fatire, 
gave  fome  oppofition  to  it,  when  it  firft  began  to  be 
pubiifhed,  it  making  its  appearance  in  parts,  in  1 535; 
but  this  oppofition  was  foon  over-ruled  by  the  power- 
ful patronage  of  Rabelais  among  the  great.  The  heft 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  with  plates,  and  the  notes 
of  Le  Duchat  and  Da  Monnoye,  1741,  in  3 volumes, 
4to.  Mr.  Motteux  pubiifhed  an  Englifh  tranflation  of 
it  at  London,  1708,  in  2 volumes,  8vo,  with  a pre- 
face and  notes,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  ffiew,  that 
Rabelais  had  painted  the  hiftory  of  his  own  time,  un- 
der an  ingenious  fiClion  and  borrowed  names.  Ozell 
afterwards  pubiifhed  a new  tranflation,  with  Duchat’s 
notes,  5 volumes,  ismo. 
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RADCLIFFE  (Dr.  John) 

An  Engliih  Phyfician  of  Eminence, 

Was  born  at  Wakefield,  in  Yorkfhire,  where  his  father 
poffeffed  a moderate  eftate,  in  1650.  He  was  taught 
Greek  and  Latin  at  a fchool  in  the  fame  town,  and  at 

t 

fifteen  years  of  age,  was  fent  to  Univerfity  college 
in  Oxford,  In  1669,  he  took  his  firft  degree  in  arts, 
but  no  fellowfhip  becoming  vacant  there,  he  removed 
to  Lincoln  college,  where  he  was  elefted  into  one.  He 
applied  himfelf  to  phyfic,  and  ran  through  the  necef- 
fary  courfes  of  botany,  chemiflry,  and  anatomy ; in 
all  which,  having  excellent  parts,  he  quickly  made  a 
very  great  progrefs.  Lie  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  ia 
1672,  and  then  enrolled  himfelf  upon  the  phyfic  line. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  he  recommended  himfelf  more  by 
ready  wit  and  vivacity,  than  by  any  extraordinary  ac- 
quifitions  in  learning  ; and  in  the  profecution  of  phyfic, 
he  rarely  looked  farther  than  to  the  pieces  of  Dr. 
Willis,  who  was  then  pradtifing  in  London  with  a very 
diftinguifhed  character.  He  had  few  books  of  any 
kind  ; fo  few,  that  when  Dr.  Bathurlt,  head  of  Trinity 
college,  afked  him  once  in  furprife,  where  his  ftudy 
was  ? Radcliffe,  pointing  to  a few  phials,  a fkeleton, 
and  an  herbal,  replied,  “ Sir,  this  is  Radcliffe’* 
“ library.’’ 

In  1675,  he  proceeded  M.B.  and  immediately  be- 
gan to  praffife.  He  never  paid  any  regard  to  the  rules 
univerfally  followed,  but  cenfured  them  as  often  as  he 
faw  occafion,  with  great  freedom  and  acrimony ; and 
this  drew  all  the  old  pra&itioners  upon  him,  with  whom 
he  waged  an  everlafting  war.  His  reputation,  never- 
theless, increafed  with  his  experience ; and  before  he 
( had  been  two  years  in  the  world,  his  bufinefs  was  very 
x . extenfive. 
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extenfive,  and  among  thofe  of  the  higheft  rank.  About 
this  time  Dr.  Marfhall,  redtor  of  Lincoln  college,  did 
him  an  unkind  office,  by  oppofing  his  application  for 
a faculty  place  in  the  college,  to  ferve  as  a difpenfa- 
tion  for  taking  holy  orders,  which  the  ftatutes  required 
him  to  do,  if  he  kept  his  fellowfhip.  This  was  owing 
to  fome  witticifms  which  Radcliffe,  according  to 
his  manner,  had  launched  at  the  dodtor.  Such  aftep, 
however,  being  inconfiftent  with  his  prefent  fituation 
and  views,  he  chofe  to  refign  his  fellowfhip  in  1677 . 
He  would  have  kept  his  chambers,  and  refided  there  as 
a commoner;  but  Dr.  Marfhall  being  not  at  all  dif- 
pofed  to  be  civil  to  him,  he  quitted  the  college,  and 
took  lodgings  elfewhere.  In  1681,  he  went  out  M.D. 
but  continued  two  years  longer  at  Oxford,  increafing 
equally  in  wealth  and  fame. 

In  1684,  he  went  to  London,  and  fettled  in  Bow- 
ftreet,  Covent-Garden.  Dr.  Lower  was  there  the 
reigning  phyfician  ; but  his  intereft  then  beginning 
to  decline,  on  account  of  his  whig  principles,  Rad- 
cliffe had  almofl:  an  open  field,  and  in  lefs  than  a 
year  got  into  prime  bufinefs.  His  converfation  con- 
tributed as  much  to  make  his  way,  as  his  reputed  fikill 
in  his  prcfeifion ; for  having  much  pleafantry  and 
readinefs  of  wit,  he  was  a very  diverting  companion. 
In  t 686,  the  princefs  Anne  of  Denmark  made  him  her 
phyfician.  In  1687,  wealth  flowing  in  upon  him  very 
plentifully,  he  had  a mind  to  teftify  his  gratitude  to 
Univerfity  college,  where  he  had  received  the  bell  part 
of  his  education ; and  with  this  intent,  caufed  the  eaft 
window  over  the  altar  to  be  put  up  at  his  own  expencc. 
It  is  efteemed  a beautiful  piece,  reprefenting  the  na- 
tivity of  our  Saviour  painted  upon  glafs,  and  appears 
to  be  his  gift,  by  the  following  infcription  under  it : 
« D.D.  Joan.  Radcliffe,  M.D.  hujus  collegii  quon^ 
v dam 
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« dam  focius,  A.D.  M.DC.LXXXVII.”  He  is 
called  <c  foetus,”  not  that  he  was  really  a fellow,  but, 
being  fenior  fcholar,  had  the  fame  privileges,  though 
not  an  equal  revenue  with  the  fellows.  In  1688,  when 
prince  George  of  Denmark  joined  the  prince  of  Orange, 
and  the  princefs  his  confort  retired  to  Nottingham,  the 
dodtor  was  prefled  by  bifhop  Compton  to  attend  her 
in  quality  of  his  office,  fhe  being  then  pregnant  of  the 
duke  of  Glouceder  ; but,  neither  choofing  to  declare 
himfeif  in  that  critical  date  of  public  affairs,  nor  fa- 
vouring the  meafures  then  in  agitation,  he  excufed  him- 
felf  on  account  Gf  the  multiplicity  of  his  patients. 

After  the  revolution,  he  was  often  fent  for  to  king 
William,  and  the  great  perfons  about  his  court;  which 
mud  have  been  owing  to  his  vad  reputation  and  ere- 
I dit,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  inclined  to  be 
a courtier.  In  1692,  he  ventured  5,000k  in  an  inter- 
loper, which  was  bound  for  the  Ead-Indies,  with  the 
profpedt  of  a large  return  ; but  lod  it,  the  fhip  being 
taken  by  the  French.  When  the  news  was  brought 
him  he  faid,  that  cc  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  go  up 
fo  many  pair  of  dairs,  to  make  himfeif  whole 
again.”  In  1694,  queen  Mary  caught  the  fmall- 
pox,  and  died.  cc  The  Phyfician’s  part,”  fays 
bifhop  Burnet,  cc  was  univerfally  condemned ; and 
“ her  death  was  imputed  to  the  negligence  and  unfkil- 
cc  fulnefs  of  Dr.  Radcltffe.  He  was  called  for ; and 
<(  it  appeared  but  too  evidently,  that  his  opinion  was 
<c  chiefly  confidered,  and  mod  depended  on.  Other 
<c  phyfleians  were  afterwards  called,  but  not  till  it  was 
“ too  late.” 

Soon  after  he  lod  the  favour  of  the  princefs  Anne, 
by  negledting  to  obey  her  call,  from  his  too  great 
attachment  to  the  bottle,  and  another  phyfician  was 

eledted  into  his  place.  About  this  time  happened 

his 
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his  remarkable  vifit  to  madam  d’Urfly  at  Kenfington, 
when  this  lady  was  pleafed  to  be  very  free,  in  putting 
fome  queries  to  him  concerning  the  pleafures  of  Venus. 
The  dodtor  gave  her  full  fcope  by  a reply,  which  pro- 
duced a well-known  witty  Epigram,  too  licentious  to 
be  here  tranfcribed. 

In  1699,  king  William  returning  from  Holland, 
and,  being  much  out  of  order,  fent  for  Radcliffe, 
and  fhewing  him  his  fwoln  ancles,  while  the  reft  of  his 
body  was  emaciated  and  fkeleton-like,  faid,  <c  What 
<c  think  you  of  thefe  ?”  <c  Why  truly,”  replied  the 
phyfician,  “ I would  not  have  your  majefty’s  two  legs 
€<  for  your  three  kingdoms  which  freedom  fo  loft 
the  king’s  favour,  that  no  interceftions  could  ever  re- 
cover it.  When  queen  Anne  came  to  the  throne,  the 
earl  of  Godolphin  ufed  all  his  endeavours  to  reinftate 
him  in  his  former  poft  of  chief  phyfician  ; but  fhe 
would  not  be  prevailed  upon,  alleging  that  Radcliffe 
would  fend  her  word  again,  <c  that  her  ailments  were 
<c  nothing:  but  the  vapours.”  Neverthelefs,  he  was 

O L J 

confulted  in  all  cafes  of  emergency  and  critical  con- 
juncture $ and  though  not  admitted  in  quality  of  the 
queen’s  domeftic  phyfician,  received  large  fums  of 
fecret  fervice  money,  for  his  prefcriptions  behind  the 
curtain. 

In  1703,  Radcliffe  was  himfelt  taken  ill,  on  Wed- 
nefday,  March  -24,  with  fomething  like  a pleurifyj 
negledted  it ; drank  a bottle  of  wine  at  Sir  Juftinian 
Ifham’s  on  Thurfday,  took  to  his  bed  on  Friday,  and 
on  the  30th  was  fo  ill,  that  it  was  thought  he  could  not 
live  till  the  next  day.  Dr.  Stanhope,  dean  of  Canter- 
bury, and  Mr.  Whitfield  (then  queen’s  chaplain,  and 
redtor  of  St.  Martin,  Ludgate,  afterwards  vicar  of  St* 
Giles,  Cripplegate)  were  his  confeffors.  He  fent  for 

them,  and  defil  ed  them  to  afiift  him.  By  a will,  made 

the 
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;he  28th,  he  difpofed  of  the  greater  part  of  his  edate 
:o  charity  ; and  feveral  thoufand  pounds  in  particular 
:or  the  relief  of  fick  feamen  fet  afliore.  Mr.  Bernard,- 
:he  ferjeant- furgeon,  took  from  him  ico  ounces  of 
dood;  and  on  the  31ft,  he  took  a drange  refolution 
)f  being  removed  to  Kenfington,  notwithftanding  his 
weaknefs,  from  which  the  mod  preding  intreaties  of 
lis  friends  could  not  divert  him.  In  the  warmed  time  of 

1 

;he  day  he  arofe,  and  was  carried  by  four  men  in  a chair 
:o  Kenfington,  whither  he  got  with  difficulty,  having 
tinted  away  in  his  chair.  Being  put  to  bed,”  fays 
Dr.  Atterbury,  on  whofe  authority  we  relate  thefe  par- 
ticulars, <c  he  fell  adeep  immediately,  and  it  is  con- 
c eluded  now  (April  1)  that  he  may  do  well ; fo  that 
c the  town  phyficians,  who  expected  to  fliare  his  prac- 
c tice,  begin  now  to  think  themielves  difappointed.” 
Two  days  after,  the  fame  writer  adds,  tc  Dr.  Rad- 
c cliffe  is  pad  all  danger;  his  efcape  is  next  to  mi- 
c raculous.  It  hath  made  him  not  only  very  ferious, 

{ but  very  devout.  The  perfon  who  hath  read  prayers 
f to  him  often  (and  particularly  this  day),  tells  me,  he 
c never  faw  a man  more  in  earned.  The  queen  afked 
c Mr.  Bernard  how  he  did,  and  when  he  told  her  that 
e he  was  ungovernable,  and  would  obferve  no  rules, 
c die  anfwered,  that  then  no  body  had  reafon  to  take 
c any  thing  ill  from  him ; fince  it  was  plain  he  ufed 
r other  people  no  worfe  than  he  ufed  himfelf.,> 

He  continued,  however,  in  full  bufmefs,  increafing 
n wealth  and  infolence  to  the  end  of  his  days  ; waging 
ill  along,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  a perpetual  war 
vith  his  brethren  the  phyficians  ; who  never  confidered 
.1  lim  in  any  other  light,  than  that  of  an  active,  inge- 
lions,  adventuring  empiric,  whom  cond&nt  praftice 
>rought  at  length  to  fome  fkill  in  his  profeffion.  One 
: if  the  projects  gf  “ Martin  Scriblerus,,  was,  by  a damp 

upon 
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upon  bliftering-plafters  and  melilot  by  the  yard,  to 
raife  money  for  the  government,  and  give  it  to  Rad- 
cliffe  and  others  to  farm.  In  Martin’s  “ Map  of 
Difeafes,”  which  was  cc  thicker  fet  with  towns  than  any 
Flander’s  Map,”  Radcliffe  was  painted  at  the  cor- 
ner, contending  for  die  univerfal  empire  of  this  world, 
and  the  reft  of  the  phyficians  oppofing  his  ambitious 
defigns,  with  a projedt  of  a treaty  of  partition  to  fettle 
peace. 

In  1713,  he  was  eledted  into  parliament  for  the 
town  of  Buckingham. 

In  the  laft  ilinefs  of  queen  Anne,  he  was  fent  for  to 
Carfhalton  about  noon,  by  order  of  the  council  ; he 
faid,  cf  he  had  taken  phyfic,  and  could  not  come.” 
Mr.  Ford,  from  whofe  letter  to  Dr.  Swift  this  anecdote 
is  taken,  obferves,  “ in  all  probability  he  had  faved' 
(c  her  life,  for  I am  told  that  the  late  lord  Gower  had 

been  often  in  the  fame  condition  with  the  gout  in  his 
<c  head.”  In  the  account  that  is  given  of  Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe, in  the  ct  Biographia  Britannica,”  it  is  faid, 
that  the  queen  was  (truck  with  death  the  twenty-eighth 
of  July,  that  Dr.  Radcliffe’s  name  was  not  once 
mentioned,  either  by  the  queen,  or  “ any  lord  of  the 
council  f ’ only  that  lady  Marfham  fent  to  him  without 
their  knowledge,  two  hours  before  the  queen’s  death. 
In  this  letter  from  Mr.  Ford  to  dean  Swift,  which  is 
dated  the  thirty- firft  of  July,  it  is  faid,  that  the  queen’s 
diforder  began  between  eight  and  nine  the  morning  be- 
fore, which  was  the  thirtieth  ; and  that  about  noon  the 
fame  day,  Radcliffe  was  fent  for  by  an  order  of coun- 
cil. Thefe  accounts  being  contradictory,  the  reader 
will  probably  want  fome  afliftance  to  determine  what 
were  the  faifts.  As  to  the  time  when  the  queen  was 
taken  ill,  Mr.  Ford’s  account  is  moft  likely  to  be  true, 

as  he  was  upon  the  fpot,  and  in  a fituation  which  cnlured 

him 
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him  the  beft  intelligence.  As  to  the  time  when  the 
doftor  was  lent  for,  the  account  in  the  <c  Biographia” 
is  manifcftly  falfe;  for  if  the  doftor  had  been  fent  for 
only  two  hours  before  the  queen's  death,  which  hap- 
pened  inconteftably  on  the  firft  of  Auguft,  Mr.  Ford 
could  not  have  mentioned  the  fa 61  on  the  thirty-firft  of 
when  the  letter  was  dated.  Whether  Radcliffe 
was  fent  for  by  lady  Marfham,  or  by  order  of  council, 
is  therefore  the  only  point  to  be  determined.  That  he 
was  generally  reported  to  have  been  ferit  for  by  order 
ofcouncil,  is  certain  $ but  a letter  is  printed  in  the 
<c  Biography/'  laid  to  have  been  written  by  the  doc- 
tor to  one  of  his  friends,  which,  fuppofing  it  to  be  ge- 
nuine, will  prove,  that  the  dodtor  maintained  the  con- 
trary. On  the  fifth  of  Auguft,  four  days  after  the  queen’s 
death,  a member  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  a friend  of 
the  dodtor’s,  who  was  alfo  a member,  and  one  who 
always  voted  on  the  fame  fide,  moved,  that  he  might 
be  fummoned  to  attend  in  his  place,  in  order  to  be  cen- 
fured  for  not  attending  on  her  majefty.  Upon  this  oc- 
cafion  the  dodtor  is  faid  to  have  written  the  following 
\ letter  to  another  of  his  friends. 


tf  Dear  Sir,  fC  Carfhalton,  Aug.  7,  17:4. 

cc  I could  not  have  thought,  that  fo  old  an  acquaint- 

tc  ance,  and  fo  good  a friend,  as  Sir  J n always 

cc  profefled  himfelf,  would  have  made  fuch  a motion 
rcc  againft  me.  God  knows  my  will  to  do  her  majefty 
" any  fervice  has  ever  got  the  ftart  of  my  ability  j and 
r<  I have  nothing  that  gives  me  greater  anxiety  and 
:c  trouble  than  the  death  of  that  great  and  glorious 
C€  princefs.  I muft  do  that  juftice  to  the  phyficians 
:c  that  attended  her  in  her  iJlnefs,  from  a fight  of  die 
:c  method  that  was  taken  for  her  prefer vation  by  r* 
Mead,  as  to  declare  nothing  was  omitted  Ur  her 
Vqi<,  II,  Z “ preferva- 
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“ preservation ; but  the  people  about  her  (the  plagues 
“ of  Egypt  fall  on  them)  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
“ phyfic  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  her.  I know  the  na- 
<c  cure  of  attending  crowned  heads  in  their  lad  mo- 
tc  ments  too  well,  to  be  fond  of  waiting  upon  them, 

<£  without  being  fent  for  by  a proper  authority.  You 
<c  have  heard  of  pardons  being  figned  for  phyficians, 

<£  before  a fovereign’s  demife,  however,  ill  as  I was,  I 
cc  would  have  went  to  the  queen  in  a horfe-litter,  had 
cc  either  her  majefty,  or  thofe  in  commifiion  next  to 
<c  her,  commanded  me  lb  to  do.  You  may  tell  Sir 

cc  j n as  much,  and  affure  him  from  me,  that  his 

lc  zeal  for  her  majefty  will  not  excufe  his  ill-ufage  of  a 
<c  friend,  who  has  drunk  many  a hundred  bottles  with 
C£  him,  and  cannot,  even  after  this  breach  of  a good 
cc  underftanding  that  ever  was  prelerved  between  us, 
cc  but  have  a very  good  efteem  for  him.  I muft  alfo 
<c  defire  you  to  thank  Tom  Chapman  for  his  fpeech  in 
<c  my  behalf,  fince  I hear  it  is  the  firft  he  ever  made, 
tc  which  is  taken  more  kindly  ; and  to  acquaint  him 
<c  that  I fhall  be  glad  to  fee  him  at  Carfhalton,  fince  I 
<c  fear  (for  fo  the  gout  tells  me)  that  we  fhall  never 
<c  more  fit  in  the  houfe  of  commons  together. 

“ 1 am,  &c. 

cf  John  Radcliffe.”  i 

But  whatever  credit  may  now  be  paid  to  this  letter, 
or  however  it  may  be  now  thought  tojuftify  the  doc- 
tor’s refufal  to  attend  her  majefty,  he  became  at  that 
time  fo  much  the  objedt  of  popular  refentment,  that 
lie  was  apprehenfive  of  being  aflaflinated,  as  appears 
by  the  following  letter,  directed  to  Dr.  Mead,  at  Child’s 

* S-/ 

coffee  houfe,  in  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard  : 

cc  Dear  Sir,  Carfhalton,  Aug.  3,  1714* 

u I give  you  and  your  brother  many  thanks  for  the 
cc  favour  you  intend  me  to  -morrow  i and  if  there  is 

<c  any 
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^ any  other  friend  that  will  be  agreeable  to  you,  he 
“ (hall  meet  with  a hearty  welcome  from  me.  Dinner 
fc  fhall  be  on  the  table  by  two,  when  you  may  be  fure 
cc  to  find  me  ready  to  wait  upon  you.  Nor  fhall  I be  at 
cc  anytime  from  home,  bccaule  I have  received  feve- 
<c  ral  letters  which  threaten  me  with  being  pulled  to 
cc  pieces  if  ever  1 Come  to  London.  After  fuch  me- 
‘f  naces  as  thefe,  it  is  eafy  to  imagine,  that  the  conver- 
<f  fation  of  two  fuch  very  good  friends  is  not  only  ex- 
cc  tremely  defirable,  but  the  enjoyment  of  it  will  be  a 
* cc  great  happinefs  and  fatisfadlion  to  him  who  is,  &c. 

<c  John  Radcliffe.” 

, Radcliffe  died  on  the  firft  of  November  the  fame 

(year,  having  furvived  the  queen  juft  three  months  ; 

and  it  is  faid,  that  the  dread  he  had  of  the  populace, 
rand  the  want  of  company  in  the  country  village,  which 
he  did  not  dare  to  leave,  fhortened  his  life  when  juft. 
; fixty-four  years  old.  He  was  carried  to  Oxford,  and 
buried  in  St.  Mary’s  church  in  that  city. 

He  had  a great  refpedt  for  the  clergy,  and  fhewed 
much  judgment  in  bellowing  his  patronage.  He  gave 
the  rectory  of  Head-bourne-worthy,  Hants,  to  the 
: learned  and  pious  Dr.  Bingham  ; and  it  was  through 
■:  bis  felicitation,  that  the  headfhip  of  Mary  Flail,  at 
Oxford,  was  conferred  on  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hud  fen, 

! whom  he  fo  much  efteemed,  that  it  has  been  generally 
iippofed  it  was  to  the  perfuafion  of  Dr.  Hudfon,  that 
he  univerfity  was  indebted  for  the  noble  benefactions 
)f  Dr.  Radcliffe  ; for  the  library  and  infirmary  which 
Dear  his  name,  and  for  an  annual  income  of  6ool.  for 
c wo  travelling  fellowfhips.  To  Univerfity  college  he 
life  gave;  befide  the  window  at  the  altar-piece  already 
nentioned,  the  money  which  built  the  mailer's  lodge 
here,  making  Qne  fide  of  the  eaftern  quadrangle. 
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We  do  not  find,  that  Radcliffe  ever  attempted  to 
write  any  thing ; and  probably  he  would  not  have  fuc- 
ceeded  as  an  author.  He  was  believed  to  have  been 
very  little  converfant  in  books;  which  made  Dr.  Garth, 
humouroufiy  fay,  that  <£  for  Radcliffe  to  leave  a li- 
€(  brary,  was  as  if  an  eunuch  fhould  found  a feraglio.” 
A very  curious  but  ungracious  portrait  is  given  of  him 
by  Dr.  Mandeville,  in  his  fc  Efiay  on  Charity  Schools,” 
fubjoined  to  his  cc  Fable  of  the  Bees,”  but  it  is  too 
long  to  be  inferted  here.  What,  however,  the  late 
Dr.  Mead  has  recorded  of  him,  is  no  fmall  teftimony 
in  his  favour,  that  <c  he  was  defervedly  at  the  head  of 
“ his  profeffion,  on  account  of  his  great  medical  pe- 
cc  netration  and  experience.” 

Some  remarkable  traits  in  his  charadler  may  be 
difcovered  in  the  following  detached  remarks  and  ex- 
tradls.v  h.l 

His  caprice  in  his  profeffion  feerns  to  have  been  un- 
bounded. When  the  lady  of  Sir  John  Trevor,  the 
mafter  of  the  rolls,  was  dying,  in  the  fummer  of  1704, 
fhe  was  given  over  by  Radcliffe  as  incurable.  The 
mailer,  thinking  it  a compliment  to  Radcliffe,  not 
to  join  any  of  the  London  phyficians  with  him,  lent  to 
Oxford  for  Dr.  Breach,  to  confult  on  that  occafion, 
which  made  fuch  a breach  with  Radcliffe,  that  he  fet 
out  in  a few  days  for  Bath,  where  he  is  reprefented 
Ci  as  delighting  in  fcarce  any  other  company  but  that  of 
cc  papiils.” 

The  lady  of  Sir  John  Holt  he  attended  in  a bad 
illnefs,  with  unufual  diligence,  out  of  pique  to  the 
hufband,  who  was  fuppofed  not  to  be  over  fond  of  her. 

When  Mr.  Harley  was  dabbed  by  Guifcard,  Swift 
complains,  that  by  the  caprice  of  Radcliffe,  who 
would  admit  none  but  his  own  furgeon,  “ he  had  not 
been  well  looked  after  and  adds  in  another  place, 

f < Mr# 
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**  Mr.  Harley  has  had  an  ill  furgeon  by  the  caprice  of 
c<  that  puppy  Dr.  Radcliffe,  which  has  kept  him  back 
cc  fo  long.” 

May  26,  1704,  he  carried  fome  caufe  againft  an 
apothecary,  by  the  aid  of  the  folicitor  general  Harcourt; 
.and  cc  two  days  before,”  Atterbury  fays,  <c  a play  was 
cc  adted,  wherein  the  dodlor  was  extremely  ridiculed 

1 

<c  upon  that  head  of  his  quarrel  with  the  apothecary. 
€C  A great  number  of  perfons  of  quality  were  prefent ; 

among  the  reft,  tire  duchefs  of  Marlborough  and 
“ the  maids  of  honour.  The  paftag£s  where  the  doc- 
cc  tor  was  affronted,  were  received  with  the  utmoft 
'<c  applaufe.” 

In  1709,  he  was  ridiculed  by  Steele  in  the  cc  Tatler,” 
under  the  title  of  <c  the  mourning  iEfculapius ; the 
languiftiing  hopelefs  lover  of  the  divine  Hebe,  emblem 
of  youth  and  beauty.”  After  curing  the  lady  of  a fe- 
vere  fever,  he  fell  violently  in  love  with  her,  but  was 
unfortunately  rejedted.  The  ftory  is  thus  related  in 
the  u Biographia  Britannica.” 

cc  The  lady,  who  made  the  dodlor  at  this  advanced 
cc  age  ftand  in  need^of  a phyfician  himfeif,  was,  it  is 
cc  faid,  of  great  beauty,  wealth,  and  quality,  and  too 
attradlive  not  to  infpire  the  coldeft  heart  with  the 
cc  warmeft  fentiments.  After  he  had  made  a cure  of 
cc  her,  he  could  not  but  imagine,  as  naturally  he  might, 
tc  that  her  ladyfhip  would  entertain  a favourable  opi- 
rc  nion  of  him.  But  the  lady,  however  grateful  fhe 
u might  be  for  the  care  he  had  taken  of  her  health, 
“ divulged  the  fecret,  and  one  of  her  confidants  re- 
IC  vealed  it  to  Steele,  who,  on  account  of  party,  was 
u fo  ill-natured  as  to  write  the  ridicule  of  it  in  the 
rc  Tatler.  The  dodlor  had  a fort  of  antipathy  to  wo- 
cc  men,  and  being  unfortunate  in  his  only  attempt  to 
**  marry,  he  grew  to  a degree  of  infenfibility  for  the 
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c<  fex ; and  often  declared  he  wifhed  for  an  act  of  par- 
<f  liament,  whereby  nurfes  only  fhould  be  allowed  to 
“ prefcribe  for  them.” 

This  article  (hall  be  clofed  with  an  extradt  from  the 
Richardfoniana  : Cf  Dr.  Radcliffe  told  Dr.  Mead, 
c Mead  I love  you,  and  now  I will  tell  you  a fure  fe- 
cc  cret  to  make  your  fortune  ; ufe  all  mankind  ill/  And 
<c  it  certainly  was  his  own  pradtice.  He  owned  he 
<c  was  avaricious,  even  to  fpunging  j whenever  he  any 
cc  way  could  borrow  at  a tavern  reckoning,  a fixpcnce 
(<  or  a fhilling  from  the  reft  of  the  company,  under 
<c  pretence  of  hating  (as  he  always  did)  to  change  a 
cc  guinea,  becaufe  (faid  he)  it  Hips  away  fo  fa  ft.  He 
(C  never  could  be  brought  to  pay  bills  without  much 
“ following  and  importunity;  nor  thenifthere  appeared 
<c  any  chance  of  wearying  them  out.  A paviour,  aft 
<c  ter  long  and  fruidefs  attempts,  caught  him  juft  get- 
iC  ting  out  of  his  chariot,  at  his  own  door,  in  Bloom- 
cc  fbury-fquare,  and  fet  upon  him.  ‘ Why,  you  rafcal,’ 
<c  faid  the  doctor,  ‘ do  you  pretend  to  be  paid  forfuch 
(c  a piece  of  work  ? why  you  have  fpoiled  my  pave- 
i(  ment,  and  then  covered  it  over  with  earth  to  hide 
cc  your  bad  work/  ( Dodtor,’  faid  the  paviour,  f mine 
<c  is  not  the  only  bad  work  the  earth  hides.’  c You 
dog  you/  faid  the  dodtor,  ‘ are  you  a wit  ? you  muft 
<c  be  poor,  come  in,’  cc  and  paid  him.  Nobody,’’  adds 
Mr.  Richardfon,  <c  ever  pradtifed  this  rule,  c of  ufing 
<c  all  mankind  ill,’  lefs  than  Dr.  Mead,  who,  as  I have 
<c  been  informed  by  great  phyficians,  got  as  much 
Cf  again  by  his  pradtice  as  Dr.  Radcliffe  did.”  Vide 
Pope’s  Works,”  vol.  vii.  “ Atterbury’s  Epiftolary 
Correfpondence.”  u Swift’s  Works,”  vol.  xix,  p. 
383,  &c. 
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RAMA2ZINI  (Bernardin) 

\n  Italian  Phyfician,  born  of  a good  Family,  at  Carpi,  near 

Modena,  in  1635. 


/Vhen  he  had  laid  a foundation  in  grammar  and  claili- 
al  literature,  in  his  own  country,  he  went  to  Parma  to 
tudy  philofophy,  and  afterwards  applying  himfelf  to 
ihyfic,  took  a doctor's  degree  there  in  1659.  He 
hen  went  to  Rome,  for  the  fake  of  penetrating  kill 
jrther  into  this  art,  and  afterwards  fettled  in  the  duchy 
f Caftro.  After  fome  time,  ill  health  obliged  him 
a return  to  Carpi  for  his  native  air,  where  he  married, 
nd  purfued  his  profefiion ; but  in  1671,  at  the  ad- 
' ice  of  fome  friends,  he  removed  to  Modena.  His 
rethren  of  the  faculty  here  at  firk  conceived  but  a 

4 

lean  opinion  of  his  learning  and  abilities;  but  when 
e had  undeceived  them  by  publications,  their  con- 
■mpt,  as  is  natural,  was  changed  into  jealoufy. 

In  1682,  he  was  made  profeffor  of  phyfic  in  the 
niverfity  of  Modena,  which  was  juR  founded  by  duke 
rancis  the  fecond  ; and  he  filled  this  office  for  eigh- 
en  years,  attending  in  the  mean  time  to  practice,  and 
at  negledling  polite  literature^  to  which  he  was  always 
articularly  partial.  In  1700,  he  went  to  Padua,  upon 
1 invitation  to  be  profeffor  there,  but  the  infirmities 
,r  age  began  now  to  harafs  him.  He  loft  his  fight, 
id  was  forced  to  read  and  write  with  other  people's 
res  and  hands.  Neverthelefs,  the  fcnate  of"  Venice  made 
mredtorof  the  college  in  1708,  and  alfo  raifed  him 
am  the  fecond  profeffor flaip  in  phyfic  to  the  firk.  He 
1 ould  have  refufed  thele  honourable  pofts,  but  being 
'er-ruled,  performed  all  the  functions  of  them  very 
ligently  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  died  in  1714, 
>onhis  birth-day,  November  5th,  aged  81. 


He 
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fie  wrote  upon  many  medical  and  philofophical  fub* 
jefts.  His  book  <c  De  Morbis  Artificum”  will  al- 
ways be  ufcful.  His  works  were  collected  and  pub- 
lifhed  in  London,  1716,  4to.  This  is  a better  edition 
than  that  of  Geneva,  the  year  after,  being  much  more 
correft. 

1 

READ  (Alexander) 

A Native  of  Scotland,  and  a Phyfician  of  great  Eminence  and 

Abilities. 

In  i6'20,  he  was  created  dodlor  of  phyfic  at  Oxford, 
by  royal  mandate,  and  was  afterwards  elected  fellow  of 
the  college  of  phyficians.  He  was  author  of  many 
books  on  anatomical  fubjedts,  which  obtained  much 
public  attention  and  efteem. 

RECORDE  (Robert) 

Was  born  in  Wales,  and  went  to  Oxford  for  his  edu- 
cation about  the  year  1525.  In  1531,  he  was  eledted 
fellow  of  All  Soul’s  college.  Turning  his  attention  to 
phyfic,  but  where,  or  under  what  mailers,  we  are  not 
told  ; he  was  created  dodlor  in  that  faculty  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  1545.  Both  before  and  after  this  period  he 
is  laid  to  have  taught  arithmetic  at  Oxford,  and  to 
have  excelled  all  his  predecelTors  in  rendering  this 
branch  of  knowledge  clear  and  familiar.  He  is  alfo 
mentioned  as  remarkably  fkilled  in  rhetoric,  adronomy, 
geometry,  mufic,  mineralogy,  and  every  part  of  natu- 
ral hiltory.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Saxon 
language,  and  made  large  collections  of  hiftorical  and 
other  ancient  manuferipts.  To  thefe  various  ftudies 
he  joined  that  of  divinity,  and  was  attached  to  the 
principles  of  the  reformation.  But  notwithftanding  he 
was  jullly  regarded  as  a prodigy  of  learning  and  parts, 
it  does  not  appear,  that  he  met  with  encouragement  at 
all  adequate  to  his  merits ; lince  all  that  we  know 
further  of  him  is,  that  he  died  in  the  King’s  Bench 
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prifon,  where  he  was  confined  for  debt,  in  the  year 
i558> 

The  principal  of  his  works  are  the  following : 

“ The  Ground  of  Arts,  teaching  the  Work  and 
Prafrife  of  Arithmetic,  both  in  whole  Numbers  and 
Fractions,  1540.”  !t  is  dedicated  to  king  Edward 
VI.  In  the  epitlle  dedicatory,  he  fays  he  has  omitted 
fome  things,  which  were  not  to  be  publifhed  without 
his  highnefs’s  approbation,  cc  namely,  becaufe  in  them 
“ is  declared  all  the  rates  of  alloyes  for  all  ftandards 
<f  from  one  ounce  upward,  with  other  myfteries  of 
cc  mynte  matters,  and  alfo  moft  part  of  the  varieties  of 
y <c  coynes  that  have  been  currant  in  this  your  majefty’s 
“ realm,  by  the  fpace  almoft  of  fix  hundred  yeares 
<c  lade  paft,  and  many  of  them  that  were  currant  in 
“ the  tyme  that  the  Romains  ruled  heere.  All  which, 
<c  with  the  aunciente  defeription  of  England  and  Ire- 
cc  land,  and  my  fimple  cenfure  of  the  fame,  I haveal- 
ff  moft  completed  to  be  exhibited  to  your  highnefs.” 
As  the  coin  v/as  moft  notorioufly  adulterated  by  the 
miniftry  of  Edward,  it  is  probable,  that  this  propofed 
publication  was  not  encouraged. 

“ The  Whetftone  of  Wit ;”  a fecond  part  to  the 
former. 

<c  The  Path-way  to  Knowledge,  containing  the  firffc 
principles  of  Geometry.” 

u The  Cattle  of  Knowledge,  containing  the  Ex«* 
planation  of  the  Sphere.” 

“ The  Urinal  of  Phyfick.”  This  is  dedicated  in 
1547,  and  was  reprinted  in  London  in  1582,  1599, 
and  1665.  Haller,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Anatomica,” 
mentions  it  as  containing  a defeription  of  the  urinary 
veffels  with  figures. 

<c  The  Judicial  of  Urines.”  This  we  imagine  to  be 
the  fame  with  the  former,  only  with  a different  title; 

fince 
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fince  the  edition  of  1665  contains  the  figures  and  dc- 
fcriptions,  that  are  referred  to  by  Haller.  It  is  a fhorr, 
but  very  methodical  treatife,  full  of  divifions  and  fub- 
divifions  relative  to  the  different  kinds  of  urines,  and 
the  prognofiics  to  be  deduced  from  them. 

Of  Anatomy: ” 

Of  Auricular  Confelfion,” 

“ Of  the  Eucharift.” 

cc  The  Image  of  a True  Commonwealth.” 

Vide  Aikin’s  Ci  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Medi- 
cine,”  p.  72. 

RED  I (Francis) 

An  Italian  Phytician,  and  very  polite  Scholar,  defcended  from  a 
noble  Family,  and  born  at  Arezzo,  in  Tafcanv,  i6z6. 

His  firft  {Indies  were  purfued  at  Florence,  whence  he 
removed  to  Pi  fa,  and  was  there  admitted  doCtor  in 
philofophy  and  medicine.  His  ingenuity  and  fkill  in 
thefe  and  other  fciences  acquired  him  great  reputation; 
and  Ferdinand  the  fecond,  duke  ofTufcany,  chofe 
him  his  firfl  phyfician.  His  conilant  employment  did 
not  prevent  him  from  cultivating  the  belles  lettres  ; he 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  fludy  of  the  Italian 
tongue,  and  contributed  not  a little  towards  compiling 
the  dictionary  of  La  Crufca.  Menage,  in  his  “ Ori- 
gines  de  la  Langue  Italienne,”  acknowledges  himfelf 
obliged  to  him  tor  many  particulars. 

Redi  was  a lover  of  learned  men,  and  ready  to  ferve 
them  in  any  way  he  could.  He  was  a member  of  fe- 
veral  academies  in  Italy,  of  la  Crufca  at  Florence, 
of  the  Gelati  at  Bologna,  and  of  the  Arcadians  at 
Rome.  He  was  fubjeCt  to  the  falling  ficknefs  in  his 
latter  years ; yet  neither  abandoned  books,  noy  his  bu- 
finefs.  He  wrote  upon  vipers,  and  upon  the  genera- 
tion of  infeCls;  and  he  compofed  a good  deal  of  poo- 
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try,  fome  of  which  he  publifhed  himfelf,  and  fome 
was  publifhed  after  his  death  by  order  of  the  great 
duke,  his  mafter.  All  his  writings  are  in  Italian  ; and 
his  language  is  fo  fine  and  pure,  that  the  authors  of  the 
dictionary  of  La  Crufca  have  often  cited  it  as  a Hand- 
ard  of  perfection.  He  died  in  1697.  M oft  of  his 
works  are  tranflated  into  French  and  into  Latin.  Vide 
<c  Niceron/'  tom.  iii,  &c. 

REINESIUS  (Thomas) 

A learned  and  philofophical  German,  born  at  Gotha,  a City  of 

Thuringia,  in  1587. 

He  was  a phyfician  ; but  applied  himfelf  to  polite  lite- 
rature, in  which  he  chiefly  excelled.  After  praCtifing 
phyfic  in  other  places,  he  fettled  at  A1  tern  burg  ; where 
he  refided  feveral  years,  and  was  made  a Burgo mafter. 
At  laft,  having  been  raifed  to  be  counfellor  to  the 
eleCtor  of  Saxony,  he  went  and  lived  at  Leipflc,  where 
he  alfo  died  in  1667.  One  of  his  letters  relates  many 
circumftances  of  his  life,  and  fhews  him  to  have  been 
a man  of  forrow ; though,  as  Svill  appear  afterwards, 
he  was  more  than  ordinarily  upon  his  guard,  that  he 
might  not  be  involved  in  the  troubles  of  the  world. 
ic  What  trials  have  I not  undergone,’’  lays  he,  “ what 
“ difficulties  have  I not  met  with,  during  thefe  ten 
cc  years  at  Altemberg  ? not  to  mention  Hoff  and  Gera, 
cc  where  I fuffered  very  much.  After  the  melancholy 
cc  accident  of  having  my  houfe  plundered,  I loft  in  lefs 
“ than  half  a year  three  delightful  boys,  with  an  en- 
“ gaging  and  incomparable  wife.  The  only  thing 
<c  now  left  me  is  a mind,  which,  relying  entirely  upon 
cc  God,  cannot  be  overcome ; with  a little  reputation, 
£C  and  as  much  wealth  as  is  fufficient  for  a frugal  perf  n. 
ff  I chofe  for  my  motto,  plainly  but  freely.  Thrice, 
££  fince  my  being  phyficiaa  here,  has  this  city  been 

“ afflicted 
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u affliXed  with  the  plague.  My  fecond  wife  has  in- 
i:  volved  me  in  more  inconveniences  than  I could  have 
€c  expeXed ; and  encumbered  me  with  many  petty 
domeftic  cares,  I always  wifhed  to  be  free  from  and, 
tc  what  is  the  moft  grievous  circumftance  of  all,  lhe  is 
T<  barren ; than  which  nothing  more  calamitous  could 
tc  have  happened  to  a man,  who  before  had  loft  all 
*c  his  children,  and  was  become  entirely  deftitute.,> 

He  wrote  a piece  or  two  upon  fubjeXs  of  his  own 
profeflion  ; but  the  greater  part  of  his  works  relate  to 
philology  and  criticifm ; among  which  are,  <c  Variarum 
LeXionum  Libri  tres,”  in  4to.  He  was  not  one  of 
thofe  philologers  or  critics,  wliofe  only  talent  is  me- 
mory, but  of  thofe  who  go  beyond  what  they  read,  and 
know  more  than  their  books  teach  them  ; whofe  pe- 
netration enables  them  to  draw  many  confequences, 
and  fuggefts  conjeXures,  which  lead  them  to  the  dif- 
covery  of  hidden  treafures;  who  dart  a light  into  the 
gloomy  places  of  literature,  and  extend  the  limits  of 
ancient  knowledge.  He  knew  the  fecret  of  living  hap- 
pily, that  is,  as  happily  as  the  conftitution  and  tempe- 
rament of  a man’s  body  will  permit  him  ; yet  could  not 
efcape  a pretty  large  ftiare  of  human  mifery.  He 
avoided  difagreeable  connexions  as  much  as  poffible ; 
and,  as  we  learn  from  his  firft  letter  to  Hoffman,  re- 
fufed  profefforfhips,  which  had  often  been  offered  him, 
for  fear  of  meeting  with  infupportable  colleagues.  That 
profeffor  had  informed  him,  that  4C  during  thirty 
€<  years  he  had  been  expofed  to  the  noife  and  flanders 
<c  of  thofe  who  envied  him,  and  that  he  had  been  at- 
cc  tacked  with  great  violence  •”  to  whom  Reinesius 
replied,  “ that  he  alfo  was  perfecuted  by  certain  jealous 
“ wrong-headed  people ; that  there  was  little  true 
€(  friendfhip  in  the  world,  and  little  juftice  and  order 
iC  among  the  learned , and  that,  to  avoid  the  ftorm, 
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c*  he  had  concealed  himfelf  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
((  Having  been  frequently  invited  to  accept  of  academi- 
<c  cal  profefTorfhips,”  adds  he,  <c  I refufed  them.  I 
: <c  believed,  that  it  would  not  be  poffible  for  me  to  bear 
“ with  the  ill-humours  of  certain  perfons,  with  whom 

(lft  I fhould  have  been  obliged  to  affociate ; and  I chofe 
“ rather  to  live  here  at  Altemburg,  though  I had  not 
cc  a very  eafy  life.” 

I We  find  by  his  printed  letters,  that  he  was  confulted 
as  an  oracle  j that  he  anfwered  very  learnedly,  whatever 
1 queftions  were  brought  to  him  r that  he  was  extremely 
Ikilled  in  the  families  of  ancient  Rome ; and  in  the 
lludy  of  infcriptions.  A very  fine  eulogium  is  given 
of  his  merit,  as  well  as  of  his  learned  and  political 
works,  by  Grrevius,  in  the  dedication  of  the  fccond 
edition  of  Cafaubon’s  epiftles,  dated  Amflerdam, 
Auguft3i,  1655.  He  partook  of  the  liberality,  which 
Lewis  XIV,  fhewed  to  the  moft  celebrated  fcholars  of 
Europe,  and  received  with  the  prefent  a very  obliging 
letter  from  Colbert ; which  favour  he  returned,  by  de- 
dicating to  him  his  cc  Obfervations  on  the  Fragment 
of  Petronius,”  in  1666.  The  religion  of  Rei  nesius 
was  fufpedled  to  be  of  the  philofophical  kind.  Vide 
cc  Bayle’s  Dictionary”  in  voce. — u Epiftol.  ad  Hoff- 
mannum  et  Rupertum,  &c.” 

R H E S E (John  David) 

Born  at  Llanvaethly,  in  the  Hie  of  Anglefea,  in  1534,  and,  after 
about  three  Years  refidence  in  Oxford,  elected  Fellow  of  Chrift- 
church  College  in  1355. 

Without  taking  a degree  in  this  univerfity  he  travelled 
abroad,  and  was  made  a do&or  of  phyfic  at  Sienna, 
in  Tuf'cany.  He  acquired  fo  perfect,  a knowledge  of 
the  Italian  language,  that  he  was  appointed  public  mo- 
derator of  the  fchool  of  Piftoia  in  Tufcany,  and  wrote 

books 
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books  in  that  language,  which  were  much  efleemed  by 
the  Italians  themfelves.  On  his  return,  with  a high 

V > 

reputation  for  medical  and  critical  learning  of  all  kinds, 
he,  notwithftanding,  buried  himfelf  at  Brecknock, 
where  he  palled  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  literary 
purfuits,  and  the  practice  of  his  profeffion  ; and  where 
he  died  about  the  year  1609.  His  conftant  adherence 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  probably  a great 
caufe  of  his  continuing  in  this  obfcure  fituation.  His 
works  are, 

1.  <c  Fades  for  obtaining  the  Latin  Tongue/’  written 
in  the  Tufcan  language  and  printed  at  V enice. 

2.  “ De  Italics  Lingux  Pronunciatione,”  Latin. 
Printed  at  Padua. 

<c  3.  “ Cambrae  Britannicae,  Cymaerec££ve  Linguae 
Inflitutiones  et  Rudimenta,  &c.  ad  intelligend.  Bibliam 
Sacram  nuper  in  Cambrobritannicum  Sermonem  ele- 
ganter  verfam.”  Lond.  1 592,  folio.  There  was  alfo 
in  Jefus  college  library  a MS.  <c  Compendium  of 
Arillotle’s  Metaphyfics,”  in  the  Welch  language,  by 
our  author  ; in  which  book  he  afferts,  that  this  tongue 
is  as  copious  and  proper  for  the  exprefiion  of  philoio- 
phical  terms,  as  the  Greek  or  any  other  language. 

Several  other  valuable  tradrs,  which  are  entirely 
loft,  were  written  by  Dr.  Rhlse,  who  was  efleemed  . 
one  of  the  greateft  luminaries  of  ancient  Britifh  litera- 
ture.— Vide  Aikin’s  cc  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Me- 
dicine,” p.  1 8 5,  &c. 


RIELEY  (Henry) 

Fellow  of  the  London  College  of  Phyficians,  in  the  latter  Fai  t of 

the  la  it  Century, 

Published  a treatife  on  the  brain,  in  which  he  makes 

fome  obfervations,  that  had  efcaped  the  notice  of  Wil- 
lis 
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lis  and  Vieuffens.  His  book  is  entitled,  cc  The  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Brain,  containing  its  Mechanifm  and 
Phyfiology;  together  with  fome  new  Difcoveries  and 
Corrections  of  modern  Authors  upon  that  Subjeft : 
to  which  is  annexed,  a particular  Account  of  the  ani- 
mal Functions,  and  mufcular  Motion,  illuftrated  with 
Cuts,”  London,  printed  in  the  year  1695. 

RULE  (Gilbert)  m.d. 

Bora  at  Elgin,  in  the  County  of  Murray,  1628, 

Was  educated  in  the  King’s  college,  Aberdeen,  where 
he  took  his  degrees,  and  was  appointed  a profedor  of 
philofophy.  In  1659,  he  was  elected  principal  of  his 
college,  but  ejected  in  1661,  for  refufing  to  comply" 
with  the  act  of  uniformity,  Deftitute  of  all  means 
whereby  he  could  procure  a fubfiflence  in  his  native 
country,  he  went  over  to  Leyden,  where  he  fludied 
phyfic,  and  returning  to  Scotland,  practifed  that  art  till 
the  revolution,  when  the  magiftrates  of  Edinburgh 
appointed  him  principal  of  their  univerficy,  and  one  of 
their  parifh  minifters. 

EIe  fpent  molt  of  his  leifure  hours  in  writing  again  ft 
the  epifcopalians,  but  although  his  works  were  nume- 
rous, yet  in  point  of  logic  and  hiftorical  inveftigation, 
they  are  the  moft  wretched  compofitions  that  ever  were 
prefented  to  the  public.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  in 

17°S>  aSed  77- 

» 9 

R U S S E L ("Alexander) 

1 

Phyfician  to  the  English  Factory  at  Aleppo, 

Was  born  at  Edinburgh,  and  by  his  father  devoted  at 
an  early  period  to  the  art  of  medicine.  EJe  continued 
his  ftudies  under  the  profelibrs  of  Edinburgh  from  the 

year 
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year  1752,  till  the  time  of  his  coming  to  London,  from 
which  place  he  foon  afterwards  embarked  for  Turkey, 
and  fettled  at  Aleppo. 

H ere  he  afTiduoufly  applied  himfelf  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  language,  and  to  form  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  molt  experienced  pra&itioners ; 
above  all  phyficians  there  he  foon  obtained  a proud 
pre-eminence,  and  was  confulted  by  all  ranks  and  pro- 
fellions,  Franks,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  even 
Turks  thernfelves.  The  pafcha  of  Aleppo  particularly 
diftingui fhed  him,  and  this  intimacy  enabled  Dr. 
Russel  to  render  the  mod  important  fervices  to  the 
faCtory : the  pafcha,  indeed,  did  not  fail  to  confult 
him  in  every  aft  of  importance ; and  many  criminals, 
who  were  natives,  owed  their  lives  to  the  doctor’s 
interpofition.  The  pafcha  carried  his  efteem  for  Dr. 
Russel  fo  far,  that  he  fent  fome  valuable  prefents  to 
his  aged  father,  faying  to  him,  <c  I am  obliged  for 
“ your  friendfhip  and  afliftance.” 

His  cc  Hiftory  of  Aleppo’’  was  firft  publifhed  in 
1 7 c 5 s it  has  been  tranfiated  into  different  European 
languages,  and  a new  edition  has  lately  been  publifhed 
on  a very  enlarged  fcale,  by  the  doctor’s  furviving 
brother.  It  is  not  neceiTary  here  to  expatiate  in  praife 
of  this  publication,  but  the  remarks  on  the  plague  have 
been  found  of  utility  to  every  European  nation  * and 
poflibly  have  tended  to  check  the  progrefs  of  that 
dreadful  fcourge. 

On  his  return  to  England,  in  1759^  he  chofe  the 
metropolis  for  his  refidence,  and  was  eleCted  phyfician 
of  St.  Thomas’s  hofpital,  in  which  fituation  lie  conti- 
nued to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1770.  The  royal  fociety  are  obliged  to  Dr.  Russel 
for  many  valuable  communications,  and  the  medical 
fociety  were  under  obligations  to  him  for  many  im- 
portant papers. 
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II  U Y S C H (Frederic) 

Cue  of  the  greateft  Anatomifts  that  ever  appeared  in  Holland, 

Was  the  fon  of  Henry  Ruyfch,  commiftary  of  the 
ftates-general ; and  was  born  at  the  Hague  in  1638. 
After  he  was  fufficiently  grounded  in  proper  learning 
it  home,  he  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  applied  himfelf 
■o  anatomy  and  botany.  From  Leyden  he  pafled  to 
Franeker,  where,  having  fnifhed  his  ftudies,  he  took 
:he  degree  of  doCtor  in  phyfic.  He  then  returned  to 
- he  Hague ; and  marrying  in  1661,  fettled  fo  heartily 
o the  practice  of  his  profeflion,  as  even  to  neglect 
::very  other  purfuit  and  ftudy,  which  had  not  fome 
l onnexion  or  relation  to  it. 

A piece,  which  he  publifhed  in  1665,  cc  De  Vafis 
i.ymphaticis  et  LaCteis,”  did  him  fo  much  honour, 

: iat  he  was  invited  the  year  after  to  be  profefior  of 
inatomy  at  Amfterdam.  This  invitation  he  gladly 
i:cepted;  Amfterdam  being  a very  proper  place  to 
ratify  his  paflion  for  perfecting  himfelf  in  natural 
iftory  and  anatomy.  For  this,  he  fpared  neither  pains 
> or  expenle  5 was  continually  employed  in  difieCtions, 
id  examined  every  part  of  the  human  body  with  the 
f toft  fcrupulous  exaCtneis.  He  contrived  new  means 

(facilitate  anatomical  inquiries  ; and  found  out  a par- 
:ular  fecret  to  prepare  dead  bodies,  and  to  preferve 
ern  many  years  from  putrefiction.  His  collection 
this  way  was  really  marvellous.  Fie  had  fcctufes 
a regular  gradation,  from  the  firft  formation 
the  fize  of  an  infant  upon  the  point  of  being  born ; 
had  adults  of  all  ages  ; and  he  had  innumerable 
imals  of  all  forts  and  countries.  In  fhort,  his 
oinets  were  full  of  thefe,  and  other  natural  curio- 
us. The  Czar  Peter  of  Ruftia  made  him  a vifit  in 
17,  and  was  fo  ft  ruck  with  his  collection,  that  he 
IiVoL.lL  A a-  purchafed 
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purchafed  it  of  him  for  thirty  thoufand  florins  [2,727!.] 
and  fent  it  to  St.  Peterfburg. 

In  1685,  he  was  made  profeflor  of  phyfic,  which 
pofi:  he  filled  with  honour  till  1728,  when  he  unhap- 
pily broke  his  thigh  by  a fail  in  his  chamber.  The 
year  before,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  fon 
Henry  Ruyfch,  doctor  of  phyfic,  who,  like  his  father, 
was  an  able  practitioner,  fkilled  in  botany  and  anatomy,* 
and  fuppofed  to  be  very  lerviceable  to  his  father  in  his 
publications,  experiments,  and  inventions.  This 
Henry  Ruyfch  publifhed  at  Amfterdam,  1718,  in  2 
vols,  folio,  a work  with  this  title:  “ Theatrum  univer- 
fale  omnium  Animalium,  maxima  Cura  a J.  Jonftonio 
collegium,  ac  plufquam  trecentis  Pifcibus  nuperrime 
ex  Indiis  Orientalibus  allatis,  ac  nunquam  antea  in  his 
Terris  vifis,  locupletatum.”  This  fon  died  when  his 
father  wanted  him  molt,  who  had  now  nobody  near 
him  but  his  youngeft  daughter,  who  was  ftill  unmar- 
ried. This  lady  underftood  anatomy  perfectly,  hav- 
ing been  initiated  into  all  the  myfteries  of  the  art ; and 
therefore  was  qualified  to  affift:  her  father  in  complet- 
ing that  fecond  collection  of  rarities  in  anatomv  and 
natural  hiftory,  which  he  began  to  make  as  foon  as  he 
had  fold  the  firfh.  His  anatomical  works  are  printed 
in  4 vols,  4to. 

Ruysch  died  Feb.  22,  1731,  in  his  93d  year.  He 
had  fpent  his  whole  life  in  the  (ludy  of  anatomy,  had 
publifhed  many  books,  and  doubtlefs  made  many  dii- 
coveries  in  it ; yet  not  fo  many  as  he  himfelf  imagined. 
His  great  fault  was  not  reading  enough : altogether 
intent  upon  his  own  refearches,  he  was  ignorant  of 
what  others  had  difeovered  j and  fo  often  gave  for  new 
what  had  been  deferibed  by  other  anatomifts.  I niS> 
and  his  differing  from  the  learned  in  his  profefllon,  in- 
volved him  in  almoft  continual  difputes.  He  was  a 1 
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member  of  the  royal  fociety  at  London,  and  of  the 
academy  of  fciences  at  Paris ; in  which  place  he  fuc- 
ceeded  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  in  1727.  Vide  “ Niceron,” 
&c. 


S. 

SAINT-ANDRE  (Nathaniel) 

A well-known  Anatomift  of  the  prefent  Century, 

Whofe  celebrity  arofe  either  from  fraud  or  ignorance, 
or  perhaps  from  a due  mixture  of  both  ; but  of  whom 
no  biographical  notices  were  collected,  till,  on  his 
having  been  ftyled  in  a publication  *,  fc  the  notorious 
Saint-Andre,”  a fprightly  writer  darted  forth,  one 
who,  to  ufe  his  own  words,  <c  knew  him  intimately, 
<c  but  was  never  under  the  fmalled  obligation  to  him 
<c  for  the  lad  twenty  years  of  his  life,  and  has  learned 
Cf  the  tradition  of  his  earlier  condubt  feemingly  better 
<c  than  the  editor  of  the  article  in  queftion.”  From 
the  memorials  thus  furnidied  as  it  were  by  chance,  our 
article  is  compiled. 

Saint-Andre  came  over,  or  rather  was  brought 
over,  very  early,  from  Switzerland,  his  native  country, 
in  the  train  of  a Mendez,  or  Salvadore,  or  fome  Jewilli 
family.  Next  to  his  countryman  Heidegger,  he  be- 
'came  the  mod  confiderable  perion  that  has  been  im- 
ported thence.  He  probably  arrived  in  England  in  no 
better  than  a menial  dation.  Poffibly  his  family  was 
not  originally  obfeure ; for  he  has  been  heard  to  de- 

* In  the  firffc  edition  of  the  Biographical  Anecdotes  of  Hogarth.” 
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dare,  that  “ he  had  a rightful  claim  to  a title,  but  it 
<c  was  not  worth  while  to  take  it  up  fo  late  in  life." 
He  had  undoubtedly  all  the  qualifications  of  a Swifs*. 
He  talked  French  in  all  its  provincial  dialedls,  fuper- 
intended  the  prefs,  if  the  information  may  be  depended 
upon,  and  perhaps  taught  French,  as  his  fiftcr  did  at  a 
boarding  fchocl  in  Cbelfea.  He  was  early  initiated  into 
rnufic,  for  he  played  upon  fome  mufical  inftrument  as 
foon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  handle  one,  to  entertain 
his  benefadlors.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  placed 
by  them  with  a furgeon  of  eminence,  and  became 
fkilful  in  his  profdlion.  His  duty  and  gratitude  to  his 
father,  whom  he  maintained  when  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  maintain  himfelf,  were  exemplary  and  delerv- 
ing  high  commendation.  His  great  thirfb  for  anato- 
mical knowledge,  and  an  unwearied  application,  foon 
made  him  fo  complete  an  anatomid,  that  he  undertook 
to  read  public  leftures,  which  gave  general  fatLfadlion. 
He  continued  his  love  of  anatomy  to  the  lad,  and  left 
preparations  behind  him,  which  he  was  continually 
improving. 

While  Saint-Andre  was  bafking  in  the  funfhinc 
of  public  favour  in  Northumberland  court.  Charing 
Crofs,  under  pretence  of  being  wanted  in  his  profeffion 
at  fome  houle  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  was  hurried 
through  fo  many  paifages,  and  up  and  dowm  fo  many 
ftair- cafes,  that  he  did  not  know  where  he  was,  or  in 
what  the  untoward  feene  was  to  end,  till  the  horrid  con- 
clufion  prefented  itfelf,  of  which  he  publifhed  an  extraor- 
dinary account  in  the  Gazette  of  February  23,  1724-5, 
no  lefs  than  that  of  his  being  poifoned,  and  of  his  more 
extraordinary  recovery.  His  conditution  was  lo  good, 
that  he  got  the  better  of  the  infernal  potion.  The 
truth  and  circumdances  of  the  dory  could  only  be 
Jgiown  to  himfelf,  who  authenticated  it  upon  oath< 
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His  narrative  partakes  of  the  marvellous,  and  the 
reader  of  the  prefent  hour  is  left  in  total  ignorance  of 
the  a£tor,  and  the  provocation  to  fuch  a barbarous 
termination,  H is  cafe  was  reported,  and  he  was  at- 
tended by  the  ableft  of  the  faculty,  and  the  privy  coun- 
cil ilTued  a reward  of  two  hundred  pounds  towards  a 
difeovery.  The  whole  narrative  was,  however,  con- 
fidered  by  his  contemporaries  as  an  oftentatious  falfe- 
hood,  invented  only  to  render  him  an  objeft  of  atten- 
tion and  dommiferation,  and  he  obtained  no  credit  to 
his  dory  from  the  world,  a fuliicient  proof  of  the  efti- 
mation  in  which  his  moral  character  was  held.  The 
privy  council,  indeed,  readily  enough  confented  to 
offer  a fum,  which  they  might  have  been  fure  would 
never  be  demanded. 

Whether  anatomy,  forgery,  knowledge  of  mufic,  or 
his  performance  on  the  viol  de  gambo,  on  which  he  was 
the  greateft  matter,  procured  him  the  intimacy  with 
Mr.  Molyneux,  is  not  eafy  to  determine.  Certain  it 
is,  he  attended  his  friend  in  his  lad:  illnefs,  who  died 
of  a dangerous  diforder,  which  Mr.  Molyneux  is  laid 
to  have  pronounced,  from  the  fird,  would  be  fatal  to 
him.  Scandal,  and  Mr.  Pope’s  fatirical  half-line, 
talked  afterwards  of  “ the  poifoning  wife.”  She> 
perhaps,  was  in  too  great  a hurry,  as  the  report  ran,  in 
marrying  when  fhe  did,  according  to  the  pradlifed  de- 
licacy of  her  fex,  and  her  very  high  quality. 

The  unlucky  budnefs  in  which  one  Howard,  a fur- 
geon  at  Guildford,  involved  him,  who  was  the  pro- 
je£tor,  or  acceffary  to  the  impudent  impofture  of  Mary 
Tofts,  the  rabbit  woman  of  Godalmin,  occafioned  him 
to  become  the  talk  and  ridicule  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
The  report  made  by  Saint-Andre  and  others,  in- 
duced many  inconfiderately  to  take  it  for  a reality. 
The  public  horrour  was  fo  great,  that  the  rent  of  rab- 
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bit  warrens  funk  to  nothing,  and  fcarce  any  one,  until 
the  delufion  was  over,  prefumed  to  eat  a rabbit.  The 
part  Saimt- Andre  a died  in  this  affair  ruined  his  in- 
tereft  at  court,  where  he  had  before  been  fo  great  a 
favourite  of  George  the  fir  ft,  that  he  prefented  him 
with  a fword  that  he  wore  himfeif.  On  his  return 
from  the  country,  he  met  with  a perfonal  affront,  and 
never  went  to  court  again.  But  he  continued  anatomift 
to  the  royal  houfhold  to  his  laft  day,  though  he  never 
took  the  falary.  He  probably  was  impofed  upon  in 
this  matter.  He  took  up  his  pen  on  the  occafion ; 
and  it  was  not  for  the  firft  time,  for  he  wrote  fome 
years  before  a bantering  pamphlet  on  Dr.  Mead; 
but  this  could  at  beft  only  demonftrate  his  fincerity, 
though  it  expofed  the  weaknefs  of  his  judgement  in 
that  cafe.  It  had  been  infinuated,  that  he  had  adopted 
this  fcheme  to  ruin  fome  perfons  of  his  own  profelkon. 
Ifhe  had  an  inclination  to  make  an  experiment  upon  the 
national  belief,  and  to  tamper  with  their  willingnefs  to 
fwallow  any  abfurdity,  he  was  defervedly  punifhed  with 
contempt.  Swift,  according  to  Whifton,  and  perhaps 
Arbuthnot,  exercifed  their  pens  upon  him.  The  cheat 
was  loan  difeovered,  and  rabbits  began  to  make  their 
appearance  at  table  again  as  ufual ; but  they  were 
neither  at  his  own  table,  nor  made  a difh,  in  any  form 
of  cookery,  at  that  of  his  friends.  It  is  told,  that,  on 
his  afking  for  fome  parfley  of  a market-woman  ot 
Southampton,  and  demanding  why  {he  had  not  more 
to  fell,  flie,  in  a banter,  allured  him,  <c  that  his  rabbits 
c<  had  eaten  it  up.” 

The  fortune  he  acquired  by  marrying  into  a noble 
family  was  a fufficient  compenfation  for  the  laughter  or 
cenf  ire  of  the  public.  His  high  fpirit  and  confidence 
in  himfeif  made  him  fuperiour  to  all  clamour:  fo  that 

the  world  talked  of  him,  he  leldom  feemed  to  care 
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what  it  talked  asrainft  him  ; and  vet  he  had  the  forti- 
tude  to  bring  an  aftion  for  defamation  in  Weftminfter 
Hall  again  ft  a dodlor  in  divinity,  and  got  the  better  of 
his  adverfary.  I~Ie  was  not  fuppofed,  in  the  judgement 
of  the  wifer  and  more  candid  part  of  mankind,  to  have 
contributed,  by  any  chirurgical  adminiftration,  to  the 
death  of  his  friend  Mr.  Molyneux,  or  to  have  fet  up 
the  impofture  at  Godalmin.  Though  he  was  dis- 
graced at  court,  he  was  not  abandoned  by  all  his 
: noble  friends.  In  the  autumn,  before  the  heat  of  the 
town- talk  on  this  affair  was  over,  he  was  fent  for  to 

i 

attend  Mr.  Pope ; who,  on  his  return  home  from 
Dawley  in  lord  Bolingbroke’s  coach  and  fix,  was  over- 
turned in  a river,  and  loft  the  ufe  of  two  fingers  of  his 
left  hand  ; and  gave  him  afturance,  that  none  of  the 
broken  glafs  was  likely  to  be  fatal  to  him.  It  is  highly 
improbable,  that  Pope  and  Bolingbroke  would  have 
buffered  Saint-Andre  to  have  come  near  them,  if  he 
had  been  branded  as  a cheat  and  an  impoftor.  The 
great  lord  Peterborough,  who  was  his  patron  and  pa- 
tient long  before  he  went  to  Lifbon,  entertained  a very 
high  opinion  of  him  to  the  laft.  Idis  hofpitality  and 
liberality  to  the  infirm  and  diftreffed  made  him  vi fired 
by  perfons  of  the  higheft  di'ftindtion,  and  by  all  ftrangers 
and  foreigners. 

He  did  not  continue  to  enjoy  the  great  fortune  his 
marriage  is  fuppofed  to  have  brought  him  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  for  a great  part  went  from  him  on  the 
death  of  lady  Betty.  He  died  in  March  1776,  hav- 
ing furvived  all  his  contemporary  enemies,  and,  which 
is  the  confequence  of  living  long,  moft  of  his  ancient 
friends.  He  by  no  means  left  fo  much  property  be- 
hind him  as  to  have  it  faid  he  died  rich.  His  pro- 
feffion  as  a burgeon  would  probably  have  put  more 
money  into  his  pocket,  than  fell  in  the  golden  fhower 
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Fo  inaufpicioufly  into  his  lap ; and  have  given  him 
plenty  without  envy  or  blame.  He  was  in  his  ninety- 
feventh  year  when  he  died ; and  though  fubjecl  to 
the  gout,  of  which  he  ufed  to  get  the  better  by  bliflers 
upon  the  knees,  and  by  rigid  abdinence,  yet  when  he 
took  to  his  bed>  where  he  laid  he  lliould  not  lie  k n 
and  permitted  a phyflcian  to  be  called  in,  he  cannot  be 
faid  to  have  died  of  any  difeafe.  “ In  one  fum  of  gene- 
<(  rofity  he  gave  the  celebrated  Geminiani  three  hundred 
cc  pounds,  to  affifthim  in  difeharging  his  incumbrance?, 

and  to  end  his  days  in  comfort. ” The  ftrengtn  and 
agility  of  his  body  were  great,  and  are  well  known. 
He  was  famous  for  his  {kill  in  fencing,  in  riding  the 
great  horfe,  and  for  running  and  jumping  in  his  younger 
days.  He  was  at  one  time  able  to  play  the  game  at 
chefs  with  the  bed:  mafters  : after  a flight  inftrudlion 
at  Slaughter’s  coffee  houfe,  he  did  not  reft,  till  in  the 
courfe  of  two  nights  fitting  up,  he  was  able  to  vanquifh 
his  indrudor.  He  was  fo  earned  in  acquiring  know- 
ledge, that  he  whimfically,  as  he  told  the  dory,  cut 
Off  his  eyelaflies  that  he  might  not  deep,  until  he  ar- 
rived at  what  he  wanted.  His  face  v/as  mtifcular  and 
fierce.  One  of  his  eyes,  to  external  appearance, 
feemed  to  be  a mafs  of  obdurity,  as  he  exprefled  it 
of  Handel’s  when  he  became  blind  ; at  lead,  it  had  not 
the  uncommon  vivacity  of  the  other.  His  language 
was  full  of  energy,  but  loaded  with  foreign  idioms. 
His  converfation  was  feaicned  diffidently  with  fatire 
and  irony,  which  he  was  not  able  to  forbear,  though 
he  ought  never  to  have  forgotten,  that  he  was  once  a 
proper  fubjed  for  it.  He  built ; he  planted  ; he  had 
almoft  u from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyflbp  that 
<c  groweth  upon  the  wall,”  in  his  hot-houfe,  green- 
houfe,  and  garden.  If  he  had  not  a depth  of  know- 
ledge in  every  art  and  lcience,  for  even  his  long  life 
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was  not  fufficient  for  univerfal  attainment,  he  cannot 
have  been  efteemed  ignorant  of  any  thing.  He  was 
admired  for  his  knowledge  in  architecture,  in  garden- 
ing, and  in  botany,  by  thofe  who  fhould  have  beer, 
above  flattery.  They  who  found  out  that  he  loveC 
praife,  took  care  that  he  fhould  have  enough  of  it 
He  kept  a lift  of  the  wretched  and  indigent,  whom  ht 
conftandy  maintained.  He  was  all  his  life  too  muck 
add  idled  to  amours,  and  fometimes  with  the  lower  part: 
of  the  fex.  His  converfation,  which  he  was  always 
able  to  make  entertaining  and  inftrudlive,  was  tco 
often  tindlured  with  'c  double  entendre/ ’ a vice  thit 
increafes  with  age,  but  fcarcely  ever  with  profanenef;. 
He  may  be  thought  to  have  copied  Hermippus,  and 
to  have  confidered  women  as  the  prolongers  of  lift. 
He  died  as  he  lived  without  fear:  for  to  thofe  by  hs 
bed -fide  he  gave  no  figns  of  a ruffled  mind,  or  a dif- 
turbed  confcience,  in  his  laft  moments. 

It  is  not  the  bufinefs  of  this  work  to  enter  into  con- 
( troverfy  of  any  kind  ; but  it  would  be  uncandid  i* 
Jafter  having  given  Saint-Andre  credit  for  the  vir- 
% rues  aferibed  to  him  by  his  apologill,  we  did  not  a: 
■dead  give  a few  quotations,  from  the  very  animate! 

. md  entertaining  reply  which  it  produced. 

That  Saint-Andre  arrived  here  in  a menial  fitus- 

1 

ion  is  not  improbable.  The  fervility  of  his  youth 
( afforded  a natural  introduction  to  the  infolence  of  hs 
iper  years,  fie  was  indeed  of  the  fame  family  with 
he  fencing  and  dancing-mafter,  whom  Dryden  has 
mmortalized  in  Mac-Flecknoe  5 

“ Saint -And  re’s  feet  ne’er  kepi  more  equal  time;” 

* 

nd  was  intended  for  the  fame  profeflion ; a circum- 

iTance  often  hinted  at  by  his  opponents  during  tie 

abbit  controverfy.  Having  been  thus  early  inftrudbd 

* 
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in  the  management  of  the  foil  and  kitt,  no  wonder  that 
lie  fo  often  prated  about  the  art  of  defence,  or  that 

his  gratitude  to  his  benefaftors”  broke  out  in  the 
language  of  a minuet  or  a rigadoon. 

Though  the  dreadful  crime,  which  was  indiftinftly 
nentioned  in  the  firft  edition  of  the  “ Memoirs  of 
Hogarth,”  has  been  alluded  to  with  lefs  referve  by 
tie  apologift  of  Saint-Andre,  it  fhall  be  explained 
n)  further  on  the  prefent  occafion.  Many  are  the 
common  avenues  to  death ; and  why  fliould  we  point 
oit  with  minutenefs  fuch  as  we  hope  will  never  be  ex- 
pbred  again  ? Till  I perufed  the  defence  fo  often  re- 
ferred to,  I had  not  even  fufpefted,  that  the  <c  Poifon- 
irg  Wife”  bore  the  leaf!:  allufion  to  any  particular  cir- 
cjmftance  on  the  records  of  criminal  gallantry;  or, 
without  ftronger  proofs  than  are  furnifhed  by  this  ex- 
p-effion,  perhaps  a random  one,  fhall  I be  willing  to* 
slot  the  fmalleft  fhare  of  blame  to  the  lady,  fuch 
aone  excepted  as  muft  unavoidably  arife  from  her 
cver-hafty  marriage,  which  was  folemnized  at  Hedon, 
mar  Hounflow,  in  Middlefex,  on  the  27th  of  May, 
1730.  This  aft,  however,  as  well  as  her  derogation 
fom  rank,  being  mere  offences  againft  human  cuf* 

, terns,  are  cognizable  only  upon  earth.  The  memoir, 
on  which  thefe  remarks  are  founded,  proves  at  lead, 
tint  what  had  been  hinted  concerning  -the  death  of 
Mr.  Molyneux  was  of  no  recent  invention.  So  far 
from  it,  indeed,  Saint-Andre  was  openly  taxed  with 
having  been  the  foie  caufe  of  it,  in  a public  newfpaper, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Madden,  the  celebrated  Irifh  patriot, 
who  fubferibed  his  name  to  his  advertifement. 

All  that  is  faid  on  the  lubjeft  of  family  honours  to 

which  Saint-Andre  was  entitled,  his  gratitude  to  his 

• • • 

father,  what  he  gave  to  the  celebrated  Geminiani, 
« in  one  fum  of  generofity,”  muft  be  admitted  with 

caution. 
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caution,  for  truth  was  by  no  means  the  charafteriftic 
of  our  hero’s  narrations.  Thefe  circumftances,  there- 
fore, mav  be  regarded  as  gafeonades  of  his  own.  The 
author  of  the  defence  pretends  not  to  have  received 
any  part  of  his  information  from  Saint-Andre’s 
countrymen  or  contemporaries ; but  on  the  contrary 
confeffes,  that  both  his  early  friends  and  enemies  had 
long  been  dead.  * • 

The  affair  of  the  rabbit  breeder  has  no  need  of  fur- 
ther illuftration.  Several  ballads,  pamphlets,  prints, 
&c.  on  the  fubjeft,  bear  abundant  teltimony  to  Saint- 
Andre’s  merits  throughout  that  bufinefs,  as  well  as  to 
the  final  opinion  entertained  of  him  by  his  contempo- 
raries; after  Chefelden,  by  order  of  queen  Caroline, 
had  afiifted  in  difeovering  the  deceit.  Her  majefly 
was  urged  to  this  ftep,  by  finding  the  plaulibility  of  our 
hero  had  impofed  on  the  king,  and  that  fome  of  the 
pregnant  ladies  about  her  own  perfon  began  to  expreis 
their  fears  of  bringing  into  the  world  an  unnatural  pro- 
geny. His  credulity  indeed  was  not  confined  to  this 
fingle  tranfadtion.  The  following  is  a well-attefied 
ftory : Two  gentlemen  at  Southampton,  who  felt  an 
inclination  to  banter  him,  broke  a nut-fhel!  afunder, 
filled  the  cavity  with  a large  fwan-fhot,  and  clofed  up 
the  whole  with  glue  fo  nicely  that  jig  marks  of  fepara7 
tion  could  be  detected.  This  curiofity,  as  they  wefe 
walking  with  Saint-Andre,  one  of  them  pretended 
to  pick  up,  admiring  it  as  a nut  uncommonly  heavy  as 
well  as  beautiful.  Our  hero  fwallowed  the  bait,  dif- 
fered the  fubjer,  difeovered  the  lead  but  not  the  im- 
pofition,  and  then  proceeded  to  account  philofophically 
for  fo  ftrange  a phenomenon.  The  merry  wags  could 
fcarcely  reftrain  their  laughter,  and  foon  quitted  his 
company  to  enjoy  the  fuccefs  of  a ftratagem  they  had 
fo  adroitly  pra&ifed  on  his  ignorance  and  Gullibility. 

That 
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That  he  wrote  any  thing,  unlefs  by  proxy,  or  with 
much  afiiftance,  may  reafonably  be  doubted  ; for  the 
pamphlets  that  pafs  under  his  name  are  diverted  of  thofc 
foreign  idioms  that  marked  his  converfation.  T he 
infolence  of  his  attempt  to  banter  Mead  we  may  ima- 
gine was  treated  with  contempt,  as  the  work  defcribed 
has  not  been  handed  down  to  us ; and  few  tracts  are 
permitted  to  be  fcarce  for  any  other  reafon  than  becaufe 
they  are  worthlefs. 

How  lord  Peterborough  happened  to  become  his 
patron,  &c.  may  be  accounted  for  without  any  degree 
of  credit  to  either  party.  His  lordfhip,  as  lord  Orrery 
obferves,  “ in  his  private  life  and  conduct,  differed 
u from  moft  men  f ' and,  having  often  capricious  de- 
putes with  the  court,  was  fure  to  favour  thofe  who,  like 
Saint- Andre,  had  been  difmiffed  from  its  fervice. 
Our  hero's  mufical  talents  indeed,  if  they  were  fuch 
as  they  have  been  reprefented,  might  procure  him 
accefs  to  his  lordfhip,  and  many  other  noble  adepts 
in  the  fublime  and  ufeful  fcience  of  Harmony.  The 
lovers  of  a tune  urge  no  fevere  inquiries  concerning 
the  heart  of  a fidler.  If  he  be  a mercenary,  while  he 
teaches  female  pupils,  he  is  watched ; and  if  he  per- 
form in  concerts,  he  is  paid.  If  above  pecuniary  gra- 
tifications, he  is  rewarded  with  hyperbolical  compli- 
ments. Articulate  for  inarticulate  founds  are  ample 
retribution. 

That  he  died  poor,  for  fuch  was  really  the  cafe, 
fhould  excite  no  aftonifhment.  His  fortune,  like  his 
good  qualities,  was  chiefly  in  fuppofition.  Much  of 
his  wealth  he  had  expended  on  buildings,  which  he  ne- 
ver long  inhabited,  and  afterwards  fold  to  difadvan- 
tage.  His  firft  eflays  in  architecture  were  made  at 
Chepftow  on  the  Severn,  an  eflate  purchafed  by  Indy 
Betty  Molyne^ix,  immediately  after  the  death  of  her 

hufband. 
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hufband.  In  lhort,our  hero  was  a fugitive  inhabitant 
of  feveral  counties,  and  never  fettled  till  he  reached 
Southampton  for  in  no  other  place  did  he  meet  with 
that  proportion  of  flattery,  which  was  needful  to  his 
happinefs,  it  not  to  his  exigence.  About  a mile  from 
this  place  he  eroded  the  whimfical  baby-houfe,  digni- 
fied by  him  with  the  title  of  Belle-vue,  a receptacle 
every  way  inconvenient  for  the  purpofes  of  a family. 
Being  once  a Iked  if  this  were  not  a very  Angular  man- 

lion,  “ Singular/’  replied  he,  “ by  G I hope  it  is, 

>“  or  I would  pull  ic  down  immediately.  I would  have 
<c  you  to  know,  Sir,  that  it  is  conftructed  upon  the 
“ true  principles  of  anatomy.”  The  attempt  to  apply 
anatomical  principles  to  the  arrangement  of  pafifages, 
doors,  and  windows,  is  too  glaring  an  abfurdity  to  need 
animadverfion,  or  to  render  it  necefiary  for  me  to  deny 
in  form,  that  he  could  ever  be  u admired  for  his  know- 
<c  ledge  in  architecture,”  except  by  fuch  as  knew  not 
wherein  its  excellencies  conflft.  He  had,  however, 
another  dwelling  within  the  walls  of  the  town  already 
mentioned.  Here  he  pretended,  that  his  upper  apart- 
ments were  crowded  with  rarities,  which  he  only  wanted 
; Ipace  to  exhibit ; but,  alas ! after  his  deceafe,  Mr.  Chrif- 
tie’s  auCtiom  room  bore  abundant  witnefs  to  the  frivo- 
lity of  his  collections. 

That  Saint- Andre  expired  without  figns  of  terrcur, 
is  but  a doubtful  proof  of  his  innocence.  Being  at  beft 
a free  thinker,  he  might  regard  death  as  annihilation, 
might  have  been  infenfible  to  its  immediate  approaches. 
Dr  have  encountered  it  with  a conftitutional  firmnefs, 
that  was  rather  the  gift  of  nature,  than  the  refult  of 
tonfcience  undifturbed.  He  who  is  become  indifferent 
:o  the  value  of  reputation,  will  not  eafily  be  inclined 
:o  fuppofe,  that  a want  of  the  virtues  on  which  it  is 
funded  will  be  punifhed  in  a future  ftate.  Vide 
\ ‘ Anecdotes  of  Hogarth,  by  Nichols,”  &c. 

SAL  MOM 
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SALMON  (William) 

A celebrated  Empiric, 

Who  praCtifed  phyfic  with  various  fuccefs  fora  long 
courfe  of  years.  He  published  a confiderable  number 
of  medical  books,  the  chief  of  which  is  h is  c Complete 
Phyfician,  or  Druggift’s  Shop  opened,”  a thick  o&avo 
of  1207  pages.  cc  A large  Herbal,”  folio.  His  <f  Po- 
lygraphice”  has  fold  better  than  all  the  reft  of  his 
works  j the  tenth  edition  of  it  is  dated  Lond.  1701. 
He  fiourifhed  in  1685,, 

SANCHES  (A n ton  10  Nunes  Ribf.iro) 

A learned  Phyfician,  born  March  7,  1669,  at  Penna-Macor,  in 

Portugal. 

His  father,  who  was  an  opulent  merchant,  and  intended 
him  for  the  bar,  gave  him  a liberal  education ; but, 
being  difpleafed  at  finding  him  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
obftinately  bent  on  the  profeftion  of  phyfic,  withdrew 
his  protection,  and  he  was  indebted  to  Dr.  Nunes  Ri- 
beiro,  his  mother’s  brother,  who  was  a phyfician  of 
confiderable  repute  at  Lifoon,  for  the  means  of  pro- 
fecutinghis  medical  ftudies,  which  he  did  firftat  Coim- 
bra, and  afterwards  at  Salamanca,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M D*  in  1724,  and  the  year  following,  pro- 
cured the  appointment  of  phyfician  to  the  town  of 
Benevante  in  Portugal,  for  which,  as  is  the  cuftom  of 
that  country,  he  had  a fmail  penfion. 

His  ftay  at  this  place,  however,  was  but  fhort. 
He  was  defirous  of  feeing  more  of  the  world,  and  of 
improving  himfelf  in  his  profeftion.  With  this  view 
he  came  and  palled  two  years  in  London,  and  had 
even  an  intention  of  fixing  there  but  a bad  ftate  of 
health,  which  he  attributed  to  the  climate,  induced 

him  to  return  to  the  continent.  Soon  after,  we  find 

him 
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him  profecuting  his  medical  {Indies  at  Leyden,  under 
the  celebrated  Boerhaave ; and  it  will  be  a fufficient 
proof  of  his  diligence  and  merit  to  obierve,  that  in 
173  1,  when  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia  (Anne)  requefted 
Boerhaave  to  recommend  to  her  three  phyficians,  the 
profeffor  immediately  fixed  upon  Dr.  Sanches  to  be 
one  of  the  number. 

Juft  as  he  was  fetting  out  for  Ruftia,  he  was  in- 
formed, that  his  father  was  lately  dead  ; and  that  his 
mother,  in  an  unfuccefsful  law-fuit  with  the  Portuguefe 
admiralty,  had  loft  the  greater  part  of  her  fortune. 
He  immediately  aftlgned  over  his  own  little  claims  and 
expedlations  in  Portugal,  for  her  fupport.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  at  St.  Peterfburg,  Dr.  Bidloo,  fon  of  the 
famous  phyfician  of  that  name,  who  was  at  that  time 
firft  phyfician  to  the  emprefs,  gave  him  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  hofpital  at  Mofcovv,  where  he  remained 
till  1734,  when  he  was  employed  as  phyfician  to  the 
army  ; in  which  capacity  he  was  prelent  at  the  fiege 
of  Afoph,  where  he  was  attacked  with  a dangerous 
fever,  and,  when  he  began  to  recover,  found  himfelf 
in  a tent,  abandoned  by  his  attendants,  and  plundered 
of  his  papers  and  efFefts, 

In  1740,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  phyficians 
to  the  court ; and  confulted  by  the  emprefs,  who  had 
for  eight  years  been  labouring  under  a difeafe,  the  caufe 
of  which  had  never  been  fatisfadlorily  afcertained. 
Dr.  Sanches,  in  a converfation  with  the  prime  mi- 
nifter,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  complaint  ori- 
ginated from  a ftone  in  one  of  the  kidneys,  and  ad- 
mitted only  of  palliation.  At  the  end  of  fix  months 
the  emprefs  died,  and  the  truth  of  his  opinion  was 
confirmed  by  diftedlion.  Soon  after  the  death  of  the 
emprefs,  Dr.  Sanches  was  advanced  by  the  regent  to 
the  office  of  firft  phyfician  $ but  the  revolution  of  174?, 

which 
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which  placed  Elizabeth  Petrowna  on  the  throne,  de- 
prived him  of  all  his  appointments.  Hardly  a day 
pafted,  that  he  did  not  hear  of  fome  of  his  fnends  pe- 
rifhing  on  the  fcaffold  ; and  it  was  not  without  mjch 
difficulty,  that  he  obtained  leave  to  retire  from  Ruffia. 
II  is  library,  which  had  coil  him  1 200  pounds  fterling, 
hedifpofed  of  to  the  academy  of  St.  Peterfburg,of  which 
he  was  an  honorary  member,  and  in  return  they  agreed 
to  give  him  a penfion  of  forty  pounds  per  annum. 
During  his  refidence  in  Ruffia,  he  had  availed  himfelf 
of  his  fituation  at  court,  to  eftabliffi  a correfpondence 
with  thejefuits  in  China;  who,  in  return  for  books  of 
aftronamy  and  other  prefents,  fent  him  feeds  or  plants, 
together  with  other  articles  of  natural  hiftory.  It  was 
from  Dr.  Sanches,  that  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Collinfon 
firft  received  the  feeds  of  the  true  rhubarb,  but  the 
plants  were  deftroyed  by  fome  accident;  and  it  was 
not  till  feveral  years  afterwards,  that  rhubarb  wa$ 
cultivated  with  fuccefs  in  this  country,  from  feeds  fent 
over  by  the  late  Dr.  Mounfey. 

In  1747,  he  went  to  refide  at  Paris,  where  he  re- 
mained till  his  death.  He  enjoyed  the  friendffiip  of 
the  moft  celebrated  phyficians  and  philolophers  of  that 
capital,  and  at  the  inftitution  of  a royal  medical  fo- 
ciety,  he  was  chofen  a foreign  affociate.  Pie  was  like- 
wife  a member  of  the  royal  academy  of  Lifbon,  to 
the  eftablifhment  of  which  his  advice  had  probably 
contributed,  as  he  drew  up,  at  the  defire  of  the  court 
of  Portugal,  feveral  memorials  on  the  plans  neceffiary 
to  be  adopted  for  the  encouragement  of  fcience.  Some 
of  thelc  papers,  relative  to  the  eftablifhment  of  an  uni- 
verfity,  were  printed  during  his  life-time  in  Portnguefe, 
and  the  reft  were  found  among  his  manuferipts.  His 
|ervices  in  Ruffia  remained  forftxteen  years  unnoticed; 
but,  when  the  prefent  emprefs  afeended  the  throne. 

Dr, 
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Dr.  Sanches  was  not  forgotten.  He  had  attended 
her  in  a dangerous  illnefs  when  fhe  was  very  young, 
and  fhe  now  rewarded  him  with  a penfion  of  a thou- 
fand  roubles,  which  was  punctually  paid  till  his  death* 
He  likewife  received  a penfion  from  the  court  of  Por- 
tugal, and  another  from  prince  Gallitzin.  A great  part 
of  this  income  he  employed  in  a£ts  of  benevolence. 
Of  the  liberality  with  which  he  adminiftered  to  the 
wants  of  his  relations  and  friends,  feveral  ftriking  in- 
stances, which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  infers 
aave  been  related  by  Mr.  de  Magellan. 

He  was  naturally  of  an  infirm  habit  of  body,  and 
luring  the  laft  thirty  years  of  his  life,  frequently  voided 
mall  ftones  with  his  urine.  The  dilpofition  to  this 
lifeafe  increafed  as  he  advanced  in  years,  and  for  a 
n onfiderable  time  before  his  death  he  was  confined  to 
lis  apartments*  The  laft  vilit  he  made  was  in  1782, 
o the  grand  duke  of  Ruflia,  who  was  then  at  Paris* 
n September  1783,  he  perceived  that  his  end  was 
pproaching,  and  he  died  on  the  14th  of  Odtober  {bl- 
owing. His  library,  which  was  confiderable,  he  be- 
ueathed  to  his  brother.  Dr.  Marcello  Sanches,  who 
< ^as  likewife  a pupil  of  Boerhaave,  and  who  refided  at 
{Naples.  His  manufcripts,  among  which,  befide  a 
onfiderable  number  of  papers  on'  medical  fubjefts, 
re  letters  written  by  him  to  Boerhaave,  Van  Swieten, 
iaubius,  Plaller,  Werlhof,  Pringle,  Fothergill,  and 
thet  learned  men,  are  in  the  poffeffion  of  Dr.  Andry* 
lis  printed  works  on  the  origin  of  the  venereal  difeafe, 
rid  other  fubje£ts,  are.  well  known  to  medical  readers  $ 
ut  his  knowledge,  it  feems,  was  not  confined  to  his 
wn  profeffion,  he  poffelfed  a fund  of  general  learning, 
id  is  fakTto  have  been  profoundly  verfed  in  politics^ 
ide  the  <€  London  Medical  Journal,5'  &c. 
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SANCTjORIUS,  or  SANTORIDS, 

A very  ingenious  Phyfician,  who  flourifhed  in  the  Beginning  of  th« 
Seventeenth  Century,  and  was  Profeflor  in  the  Univerfity  of 
Padua. 

Being  convinced,  after  a long  and  exadl  ftudy  of  na- 
ture, that  health  and  ficknefs  depend  in  a great  mea- 
fure  upon  the  (late  and  manner  of  infenfible  perfpira- 
tion  through  the  pores  of  the  body,  he  began  a courfe 
of  experiments  upon  it.  For  this  purpofe,  he  con- 
trived a kind  of  flatical  chair  ; by  means  of  which,  af- 
ter eflimating  the  aliments  he  took  in,  and  the  fenfible 
fecretions  and  difcharges,  he  was  enabled  to  determine, 
with  wonderful  exadlnefs,  the  weight  or  quantity  of  in- 
fenfible perfpiration,  as  well  as  what  kind  of  eatab’es 
and  drinkables  increafed  or  diminifhed  it.  On  thefe 
experiments  he  eredted  a fine  and  curious  fyftem,  which 
has  been  prodigioufly  admired  and  applauded  by  all 
the  profeflors  of  the  art.  It  came  out  firfl  at  Venice 
in  1614,  under  the  title  of cc  Ars  de  Statica  Medicina,” 
comprehended  in  leven  fedtions  of  aphorifms  3 and  was 
often  reprinted  at  different  places,  with  corredtions 
and  additions  by  the  author.  It  was  tranflated  into 
French,  and  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1722  ; and  we  had 
next  an  Englifh  verfion  of  it,  with  large  explanations, 
by  Dr.  Quincy ; to  the  third  edition  of  which,  in 
1723,  and  perhaps  to  the  former,  is  added,  “ Dr. 
James  Keifs  Medicina  Statica  Britannica,  with  compa- 
rative Remarks  and  Explanations  j”  as  alfo,  “ Phyfi- 
co-Medical  Effays  on  Agues,  Fevers,  an  elaftic  Fibre, 
the  Gout,  the  Leprofy,  King’s  Evil,  and  Venereal 
Difeafe,  by  Dr.  Quincy.” 

Sanctorius  publifhed  other  works ; as  “ Me- 
thod*! Vitandorum  Errorum  omnium,  qui  in  Arte 
Medica  contingunt,  Libri  quindecim.  1602.”  “ Com- 
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mentaria  in  primam  Se&ionem  Aphorifmorum  Hip- 
pocratis,  1609”  cc  Commentaria  in  Artern  Medici- 
halem  Galeni,  1612.”  €C  Commefttaria  in  phmarri 
Fen  primi  Libri  Canonis  Avicenna?,  1623/'  c€  De 
Lithotomia,  feu  Calculi  Veficae  Se&ione,  Confultatio, 
1638  all  which  works  fhew  the  great  abilities  and 
learning  of  their  author,  and  raifed  his  character 
to  the  higheft  among  thofe  of  his  own  profeflion  ; and 
as  they  had  been  feparately  printed  at  Venice,  they 
were  collected  in  1660,  and  printed  there  together  in 
4 vols.  4to. 

We  are  not  able  to  afcertain  the  dates  of  Sancto- 
rius’s  birth  or  death.  Vanderlinden,  who  has  furnifhed 
us  with  a catalogue  of  his  works,  fays  nothing  of  either, 
and  has  recorded  no  particulars  of  his  life. 

SCALIGER  (Julius  C^SAfe) 

Was  defcended  from  the  princes  of  Verona,  if  we 
may  believe  what  his  fon  Jofeph  afierts  in  his  epiftle 
to  Janus  Doufa,  <c  DeVetuftate  Gentis  Scaligerana?;” 
though  this  is  not  generally  credited,  but  fuppofed  to 
have  been  a puff  of  the  Gens  Scaligerana,  meaning 
Julius  and  Jofeph,  who  were  as  remarkable  for  ex- 
cefllve  vanity,  as  they  were  for  great  parts,  and  flill 
greater  learning. 

Julius  was  the  fon  of  Benedift  Scaliger,  who  com- 
manded for  feventeen  years  the  troops  of  Matthias 
Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary,  and  was  born  at  Ripa, 
a caftle  in  the  territory  of  Verona,  in  1484.  lie 
learned  the  firft  dements  of  the  Latin  in  his  own  coun- 
try, having  for  his  preceptor  John  Jocnndus  of  V erona; 
and  at  twelve,  was  prelented  to  the  emperor  Maximi- 
lian, who  made  him  one  of  his  pages.  He  fervedthat 
emperor  feventeen  years,  and  gave  proofs  of  his  va- 
lour and  dexterity  in  feveral  expeditions,  in  which  he 
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attended  his  matter.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna 
in  1 5 1 2,  in  which  he  loft  his  father,  and  brother  Titus; 
he  conveyed  their  bodies  to  Ferrara,  where  his  mother 
refided,  who  fome  time  after  died  with  grief. 

His  father  dying  in  narrow  circumftances,  he  foon 
found  himfelf  in  great  necettity  ; upon  which  he  re- 
folved  to  enter  into  the  Francifcan  order.  For  this 
purpofe  he  went  to  Bologna,  where  he  applied  himfelf 
vigoroufly  to  ftudy,  efpecially  to  logic  and  Scotus’s  di- 
vinity ; but  changing  his  mind  with  regard  to  becom- 
ing a monk,  he  took  arms  again,  and  ferved  fomc 
time  in  Piedmont.  A phyfician,  whom  he  knew  at 
Turin,  perfuadedhim  to  ftudy  phyfic ; and  according- 
ly he  profecuted  it  at  his  leifure  hours,  while  he  was  in 
the  army ; he  likewife  learned  the  Greek  language,  of 
which  till  then  he  had  been  totally  ignorant.  At  laft 
the  pains  of  the  gout  determined  him,  at  forty  years  of 
age,  to  abandon  a military  life,  and  to  devote  himfelf 
entirely  to  the  profefiion  of  phyfic.  He  had  indeed  al- 
ready acquired  uncommon  fkill  in  it,  fo  that  the  bifhop 
of  Agen,  being  indifpofed,  and  apprehending  fome 
necelfity  for  a phyfician  in  his  journey  to  his  diocefe, 
befought  Scaliger  to  attend  him.  Scaliger  con- 
fented,  upon  condition  that  he  fhould  not  ftay  at  Agen 
above  eight  days ; this  great  man,  however,  fell  in 
love  with  a girl  of  thirteen  ; and  becaufe  her  parents 
would  not  confent  to  his  having  her,  on  account  of 
her  youth,  ftayed  at  Agen  in  order  to  marry  her,  which 
he  accomplifhed  three  years  after,  in  1529;  lived  with 
her  twenty-nine  years,  and  had  fifteen  children  by  her, 
feven  of  whom  furvived  him.  She  was  a lady  of  good 
familv. 

j 

It  was  after  his "fettlement  at  Agen,  that  he  began  to 
apply  himfelf  ferioufty  to  his  ftudies.  He  learned  the 

French  tongue  at  his  firft  coming,  which  he  fpoke  per- 
fectly 
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j ftdtly  well  in  three  months,  and  then  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  the  Gafcon,  Italian,  Spanifh,  German,  Hun- 
garian, and  Sclavonian.  The  chief  objed:  of  his  pur- 
fuits  was  learning.  The  practice  of  phyfic  was  what 
be  fupported  himfelf  by.  It  is  probable,  that  he  had 
J taken  a dodtor’s  degree  at  Padua  ; for  the  letters  of 
naturalization,  which  were  granted  him  by  Francis  the 
irft,  in  15  28,  gave  him  this  title  , though  they  fay 
lothing,  as  fome  have  obferved,  of  his  defeent  from 
• he  princes  of  Verona,  which  it  is  probable  they  would 
lave  done,  had  that  deicent  been  clear.  He  did  not 
■ :>egin  to  publifh  any  of  his  works  until  he  was  forty- 
even  ; but  he  foon  repaired  the  time  he  had  loft,  and 
hortly  gained  great  applaufe  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
study,  and  the  writing  of  books,  employed  him  till 
lis  death,  which  was  occafioned  by  a retention  of  urine, 
md  happened  in  1 558.  His  epitaph  was, 

“ JuLii  CiESARIS  ScALIGERI  quod  flUt.” 


His  fon  Jofeph  has  deferibed  him  as  a man  with 
nany  excellent  qualities  both  of  body  and  mind ; tall, 
veil  made,  of  a noble  and  venerable  air,  and  very 
> trong  and  active  even  to  old  age ; of  amazing  faga* 
ity,  infomuch  that  he  could  divine  the  natures  and 
nanners  of  men  from  their  countenances.  He  was  a 
1 nan  of  fuch  unbounded  charity,  that  his  houfe  was  an 
ofpitai  to  the  indigent  and  diftreffed.  Thefe  good 
I iUalities,  however,  which  his  fon  attributes  to  him,  were 
ready  tarnifhed  by  fome  which  were  not  fo  good,  and 
et  notorious  to  all  the  world.  The  moil  infupport* 
able,  pride  and  vanity,  with  a criticifing  and  petulant 
1 iumour,  which  made  him  throw  out  the  molt  outra- 
geous and  injurious  language  againft  all  who  did  not 
bink  as  he  thought,  or  adore  his  productions  as  he 
dored  them.  His  treatment  of  Eraftnus  was  inex- 
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cufabie.  This  great  man,  in  a piece  entitled,  cc  Cicc- 
ronianus,  five  de  optimo  Dicendi  Genere,”  had  ri. 
diculed,  with  irrefiftible  force  of  wit  and  reafon,  cer- 
tain of  the  learned  in  Italy,  who  would  allow  no  ex- 
pressions to  be  pure  Latinity,  but  what  were  to  be 
found  in  Cicero;  and  had  even  gone  fo  far  as  to  cri- 
ticife  the  ftyle  of  the  Roman  orator,  for  whom,  never- 
thelefs,  he  had  the  moft  profound  veneration.  This 
provoked  Scaltger,  whofe  zeal  for  Cicero  put  him 
upon  publifhing  two  orations  in  his  defence,  in  which 

he  loaded  Erafmus  with  all  the  contumelv  and  re- 
* * 

proachful  language,  that  ill-mannered  fpleen  and  paf- 
ficn  could  fugged.  He  made,  however,  fome  atone- 
ment, by  repenting  of  what  he  had  done  ; for,  upon 
the  death  of  Erafmus,  which  happened  while  the  fe- 
cond  edition  was  printing,  in  1536,  Scaliger  wrote 
a poem,  wherein  he  expreffed  great  grief  at  his  dying 
before  they  were  reconciled,  and  fhewed  a wiliingnefs 
to  acknowledge  his  great  virtues  and  merit. 

o o 

Scaltger,  with  ail  his  faults,  was  a very  uncom- 
mon man ; and  if  in  his  literary  productions  great  num- 
bers of  errors  have  expofed  him  to  criticifm  and  cor- 
rection, it  mult  be  remembered,  that  he  did  not  apply 
ferioufly  to  ftudy  till  he  was  more  than  forty.  His 
principal  works  are  as  follow  : Exercitationes  contra 

Cardanum  de  Subtilitate.”  cc  De  Caufis  Linguae  La- 
tinas.”  “ Poetices  Libri  Septem.”  “ Poemata.” 

Epiftoke,”  and  cc  Commentaries  upon  feveral  ancient 
Authors.  Theophraftus,  Ariftotle,  and  Hippocrates,  * 
or  rather  upon  fome  works  of  thefe  authors.  V idc 
“ Niceron,  Hommcs  illuftres,”  tom.  xxiii.  “ De  \ c- 
fuftate  Gentis  Scaligerante,”  &c. 
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SCARBOROUGH  (Sir  Charles) 

An  eminent  Phyfician  of  diftinguiftied  Skill  in  the  Mathematics, 

born  about  the  Year  1616. 

After  a proper  foundation  at  fchool,  he  was  admitted, 
in  163a,  of  Caius  college,  Cambridge;  where,  hav- 
ing taken  the  firft  degree  in  arts  in  1 636,  he  was  chofen 
into  a fellowfhip,  and  commencing  A. M.  in  1639,  he 
took  pupils.  In  the  mean  time,  being  defigned  for  the 
:<*  profefiion  of  phyfic,  he  applied  himfelf  to  all  fuch 
preparatory  ftudies  as  are  requifite  to  that  art.  With 
this  view,  it  became  necefFary  to  acquire  a competent 
it  knowledge  in  the  mathematics,  the  profecution  thereof 
bringing  him  into  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  (afterwards 
bifhop)  Seth  Ward,  then  of  Emanuel  college,  they 
mutually  affifted  each  other  in  the  ftudy  of  this  fcience ; 
and  meeting  with  fome  infuperable  difficulties  in  Mr. 
Oughtred’s  cc  Clavis  Mathematical  they  made  a joint 
vifit  to  the  author,  then  at  his  living  of  Aldbury,  in 
Surry.  Mr.  Oughtred  treated  them  with  great  polite- 
nefs,  being  very  much  pleafed  to  fee  fuch  ingenious 
young  men  apply  themfelves  to  thofe  ftudies,  and  in  a 
fhort  time  fully  refolved  all  their  queftions.  They  re- 
turned to  Cambridge  complete  mafters  of  that  excel- 
lent treatife,  and  were  the  firft  that  read  ledures  upon 
Jt  there. 

In  the  enfuing  civil  wars,  Mr.  Scarorough  became 
likewife  a joint  fufferer  with  his  brother  ftudent  for  the 
royal  caufe,  being  ejeded  from  his  fellowfhip  at  Caius, 
Upon  this  reverfe  of  fortune  he  withdrew  to  Oxford, 
and  entering  himfelf  of  Merton  college,  was  incorpo- 
rated A.M.  of  that  univerfity,  June  23,  1646.  The 
celebrated  Dr.  William  Harvey  was  then  warden  of 
that  college,  and  being  employed  in  writing  his  treatife, 
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e<  De  Generatione  Animalium,”  gladly  accepted  th^t 
flfliftance  of  our  author,  who  likewife  became  acquainted 
with  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  then  a gentleman  com- 
moner of  Wadharn  college,  and  engaged  him  to  tranf- 
late  fc  Oughtred’s  Geometrical  Dialling’"  into  Latin, 
which  came  out  in  1649.  Our  phyfician,  upon  leav- 
ing Oxford,  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  fettled  in  the 
metropolis,  and  pra£tifing  his  profeffion  with  great  re- 
putation, he  was  made  a fellow  of  the  college  of  phy- 
ficians,  where  he  was  particularly  refpedted  as  a perfon 
of  uncommon  talents  5 and,  in  1658,  by  the  fpecial 
appointment  of  the  prefident,  he  introduced,  with  an 
elegant  Latin  fpeech,  the  marquis  of  Dorchefter  for 
his  admiflion  into  the  college  that  year.  In  the 
mean  time.  Dr.  Scarborough  had  begun  to  read  his 
highly  celebrated  anatomical  lectures  at  Surgeon’s* hall, 
which  he  continued  for  fixteen  or  feventeen  vears,  and 
was  the  firft  who  introduced  geometrical  and  mecha- 
nical reafonings  upon  the  mufcles. 

Such  extraordinary  merit  did  not  efcape  the  notice 
of  king  Charles  II,  who  conferred  on  him,  Auguft  15, 
1669,  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  appointed  him 
his  principal  phyfician.  He  was  retained  in  the  fame 
honourable  occupation  by  his  majefty’s  brother,  both 
before  and  after  his  acceflion  to  the  throne,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  flation  to  ferve  king  William.  He  was 
alfo  phyfician  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  held  this 
place  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  latter  end  of 
king  William’s,  or  the""  beginning  of  queen  Anne’s 
reign. 

Dr.  Scarborough  was  amarred  man,andleft  afonof 
his  own  name,  who  was  created  D.C.L.  at  Oxford,  Aug. 
25,  17023  and  in  1705,  printed  in  folio,  from  his  father’s 
manufcript,  “ An  Englifh  Tranflation  of  Euclid’s 
Elements,  with  excellent  explanatory  Notes.”  Sir 

Charles 
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Charles  alfo  wrote  “ A Treatife  upon  Trigonometry  ” 
**  A Compendium  of  Lily's  Grammar  s’  befide  “ An 
Elegy  upon  Mr.  Abraham  Cowley.”  Vide  £C  Bia- 
graphia Britannica,”  vol.  vii,  p.  160,  &c. 


SECURIS  (John) 
A Native  of  Wiltshire, 


Studied  with  great  reputation  in  New  College,  Oxford, 

in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI th.  Thence  he  went  to 

Paris,  where  he  diligently  purfued  aftronomical  and 

medical  ftudiesj  the  latter  under  the  celebrated  pro- 

fefior  Silvius.  On  his  return  he  fettled  at  Salifbury, 

ind  was  much  reforted  to  for  his  (kill  in  the  practice  of 
BT 

; phyfic. 


He  publifhed  annual  pieces,  which  he  called  cc  Prog- 
nofticons,”  and  which  appear  to  have  been  a kind  of  al- 
manac, accompanied  with  aftronomical  predictions  and 
medical  precepts.  Anthony  Wood  had  feen  two  of 
:hem  for  the  years  1579  and  1580.  To  the  latter 
vas  added,  cc  A Compendium,  or  brief  InftruCtions 
low  to  keep  a moderate  Diet.” 
i He  was  alfo  the  author  of  <c  A Detection  and  Que- 
•imony  of  the  daily  Enormities  and  Abufes  committed 
n Phyfic,  concerning  the  three  Parts  thereof,”  Lond. 

3, 1 5 6 6 . This  is  a little  treatife,  written  with  learning 
f ind  plaufibility,  on  the  often  repeated  complaint  of 
he  intrufion  of  irregularly  educated  perfons  into  the 
iraCtice  of  phyfic,  and  the  prefumption  of  furgeons 
c md  apothecaries  in  taking  upon  them  to  aCl  the  part 
>f  the  phyfician.  A peroration  in  verfe,  addrefled 
o the  two  univerfities,  is  fubjoined.  This  work  of 
>ecuris  was  thought  to  have  fo  much  merit,  that  it 
vas  reprinted  in  1662,  and  publifhed  together  with 
lecorde’s  c<  Judicial  of  Urines.”  The  author  is  not 
lamed  in  the  title-page,  but  is  called  (c  A DoClor  of 

Phyfick 
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Phyfick  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Days.”  In  this  piece 
is  a reference  to  one  he  had  printed  about  the  year 
1554,  with  this  Angular  title,  “ A great  Galley  lately 
come  into  England  out  of  Terra  Nova,  laden  with 
Phyficians,  Surgeons,  and  Pothecaries.”  Vide  “ Aikin’s 
Biographical  Memoirs  of  Medicine,”  p.  1 5 3,  &c. 

SENNERTUS  (Daniel) 

An  eminent  Phyfician  of  Germany, 

Was  born  at  Breda w,  where  his  father  was  a fhoe- 
■maker,  in  1572.  He  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of 
Wittemberg  in  1593,  and  there  made  great  progrefs 
in  philofophy  and  phyfic.  He  vifited  the  universities 
of  Leipfic,  Jena,  and  Francfort  upon  the  Oder,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Berlin  in  1601,  to  learn  the  prac- 
tice of  phyfic.  He  did  not  day  long  there,  but  returned 
to  Wittemberg  the  fame  year ; where  alfo  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  degree  of  dodtor  in  phyfic,  and  foon 
after  to  a profeflorfhip  in  the  fame  faculty.  He  was 
the  drft  who  introduced  the  ftudy  of  chenpiiftry  into 
that  univerfity. 

He  gained  great  reputation  by  his  writings  and  his 
praftice ; patients  came  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  he  refufed  his  affiftance  to  nobody.  He 
took  what  was  offered  him  for  his  trouble,  but  demanded 
nothing,  and  even  returned  to  the  poor  what  they  gave 
him.  The  plague  was  feven  times  at  Wittemberg,  while 
he  was  profeffor  there,  but  he  never  retired,  nor  was 
ever  known  to  refufe  vidting  the  pooreft  fick ; and  the 
eleftor  of  Saxony,  whom  he  had  cured  of  a dangerous 
illnefs  in  1626,  though  he  had  appointed  him  one  of 
his  phyficians  in  ordinary,  yet  gave  him  leave  to  con- 
tinue at  Wittemberg.  He  married  three  times,  had 

feven  children  by  his  firft  wife,  and  not  any  by  the 

other 
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other  two.  He  died  of  the  plague  at  Wlttemburg, 
July  21,  16  77. 

I The  liberty  he  took  of  contradicting  the  ancients 
raifed  him,  as  was  natural,  many  adverfaries ; but  no- 
thing was  worfe  received  than  the  notion  which  he 

advanced  concerning:  the  origin  of  fouls.  He  was  not 

. . ° 

fatisfied  with  the  opinion  ofi  - hole,  who  faid,  that  there 
is  a celeftial  intelligence  appointed  to  prefide  over  the 
formation  of  fouls,  which  makes  ufe  of  feed  only  as  an 
I,  inftrument;  or  of  thofe  who  aferibe  a plaftic  virtue 
to  it ; he  thought  and  advanced,  that  the  ihul  is  in  the 
feed  before  the  organization  ; and  that  this  is  what 
forms  the  wonderful  machine  which  we  call  a living 
body.  He  was  accufed  of  blafphemy  and  impiety, 
on  pretence  of  having  taught,  that  the  fouls  of  beads 
are  not  material;  for  this  was  affirmed  to  be  the  fame 
thing  with  teaching,  that  they  are  as  immortal  as  the 
foul  of  man.  He  rejedded  this  confequence,  and  feems 
to  have  drawn  himftlf  out  of  the  ferape  he  was  got 
into  as  well  as  he  could ; refleddmg,  probably,  that  his 
adverfaries  had  fometimes  recourfe  to  other  weapons 
than  thofe  of  found  reafon  and  argument. 

His  works  are  very  numerous,  and  have  often  been 
printed  in  France  and  Italy.  The  lad  edition  is  that 
of  Lyons,  1676,  in  fix  volumes  folio;  to  which  his 
life  is  prefixed.  Vide  cc  Lindenius  Renovatus,  Nu- 
remb.”  1668.  cc  Bayle’s  Died.”  &c. 

SERAPION  (John  of) 

An  Arabian  Phyfician,  who  flourifhed,  according  to  Prieftley, 

A.  D.  890. 

1 

Rhazis,  in  his  fC  Corn'mens,”  ofeen  mentions  him 
and  Hali  finds  fault  with  him  for  not  being  fo  full  on 
the  fmall-pox  as  he  might  have  beei  . The  fird  edi- 
tion of  his  works  was  printed  at  Venice  in  folio,  1497, 

and 
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and  reprinted  in  the  fame  fize  in  1 550.  Many  have 
confounded  him  with  Serapion  of  Alexandria,  another 
medical  author,  v/ho  lived  above  800  years  before  his 
time* 

S E R E N U S (Sammonticu») 

An  eminent  Phyfician,  who  lived  in  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor 

Caracalla. 

t 

He  was  preceptor  to  the  younger  Gordian,  and  was 
author  of  various  tracts  on  fubje&s  of  natural  hiftory. 
Of  thcfe  only  one  is  come  down  to  us,  namely,  a poem 
on  medicine,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  “ Corpus 
Poetarum,’  ’ by  Maittaire.  Sekenus  was  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Caracalla.  At  his  death  he  left  a library 
containing  no  lefs  than  6,200  volumes. 


SEWELL  (Dr.  George) 

An  Englifti  Poet  and  Phyfician, 

Is  better  known  as  an  elegant  writer,  than  in  his  own 
profefTiort.  He  was  born  at  Wind  for,  where  his  father 
was  treafurer  and  chapter-clerk  of  the  college;  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Eton  fchool,  and  at  Peter- 
houfe,  Cambridge ; where  having  taken  the  degree 
of  M.  B.  he  went  to  Leyden  to  ftudy  under  Boer- 
haave,  and  on  his  return  praftifed  phyfic  in  the  metro- 
polis with  reputation. 

In  the  latter  part  of  life  he  retired  to  Hampftead, 
where  he  purfued  his  profefiion  with  fome  degree  of 
fuccefs,  till  three  other  phylicians  came  to  fettle  at  the 
fame  place,  when  his  pra&ice  fo  far  declined  as  to 
yield  him  very  little  advantage.  He  kept  no  houfe, 
but  was  a boarder.  He  wras  much  efteemed,  and  fo 
frequently  invited  to  the  tables  of  gentlemen  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that  he  had  leldom  occafion  to  dine 

at  home.  He  died  Feb.  8,  1726  ; and  was  fuppofed 

to 
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d be  very  indigent  at  the  time  of  his  death,  as  he  was 
iterred  on  the  1 2th  of  the  fame  month  in  the  meaneft 
manner,  his  coffin  being  little  better  than  thofe  allotted 
y the  pariffi  to  the  poor,  who  arc  buried  from  the 
/orkhoufe ; neither  did  a fingle  friend  or  relation  at- 
tnd  him  to  the  grave*  No  memorial  was  placed 
ver  his  remains ; but  they  lie  juft  under  a hollow 
ree,  which  formed  a part  of  a hedge-row  that  was 
nee  the  boundary  of  the  church-yard. 

He  was  greatly  efteemed  for  his  amiable  difpofition; 
id  is  reprefented  by  fome  writers,  as  a tory  in  his 
olitical  principles ; but  of  this  there  is  no  other 
roof  given,  than  his  writing  fome  pamphlets  againft: 
iffiop  Burnet.  It  is  certain,  that  a true  fpirit  of  1U 
erty  breathes  in  many  of  his  works ; and  he  exprdfes, 

1 1 many  occafions,  a warm  attachment  to  the  Hanover 
icceffion.  Befide  feven  controverfial  pamphlets,  he 
rote,  i.  cc  The  Life  of  John  Philips.”  2.  “ A Va- 
cation of  the  Engliffi  Stage,  exemplified  in  the  Cato 
j " Mr.  Addifon,  1716.”  3.  u Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 

1 Tragedy,  acted  at  Lincoln  VInn  Fields,  1719  and 
irt  of  another  play  intended  to  be  called  cc  Richard 
.e  Firft,”  the  fragments  of  which  were  publiffied  in 
718,  with  £C  Two  moral  EfTays  on  the  Government 
f The  Thoughts,  and  on  Death;”  and  a collection  of 
Several  Poems  publiffied  in  his  Life-time.”  Dr. 
-well  was  an  occafional  afilftant  to  Harrifon  in  the 
th  volume  of  £C  TheTatler;''  was  a principal  writer 
the  ninth  volume  of  “ The  Spectator;  and  pub- 
hed  a tranflation  of  cc  Ovid's  Metamorphofes,”  in 
opofition  to  the  edition  of  Garth.  Jacob  and  Cibber 
\,ve  enumerated  a confiderable  number  of  his  finTe 
>ems ; and  in  the  “ Collection,”  from  which  we 
mferibe,  are  fome  valuable  ones  unnoticed  by  thele 
iters. — Vide  Nichols's  Cf  Select  Collection  of 
r voh  vii,  p.  133,  &c. 
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SEXTUS  EMPIRICUS, 

An  ancient  Greek  Author,  and  acute  Defender  of  the  Pyrrhoni^n 

or  fceptical  Philofophy, 

Was  a phyfician,  and  feems  to  have  flourifhed  under 
the  reign  of  Commodus*  or  perhaps  a little  later.  He  was, 
contrary  to  what  has  ufually  been  imagined,  a different 
perfon  from  Sextus,  a floic  philofopher  of  Chaeronea, 
and  nephew  of  Plutarch ; and  this  is  all  we  are  able  to 
fay  of  him ; for  no  particular  circumftances  of  his  life 
are  recorded. 

Of  a great  many  that  have  perifhed,  two  works  of 
his  are  flill  extant:  three  books  of  “ Pyrrhonian  In- 
fiitutions  L and  ten  books  againft  the  <c  Mathe- 
matici,”  by  whom  he  means  all  kind  of  dogmatifts. 
Henry  Stephens  firft  made  and  then  printed,  in  1592, 
8 vo,  a Latin  verfion  from  the  Greek  of  the  former  of 
thefe  works  ; and  a verfion  of  the  latter,  by  Hervetus, 
had  been  printed  by  Plantin  in  1569.  Both  thefe 
verfions  were  printed  again  with  the  Greek,  which  firft 
appeared  at  Geneva,  in  1621,  folio.  He  is  a writer  of 
great  parts  and  learning,  and  very  well  qualified  for 
the  notable  paradox  he  had  undertaken  to  maintain; 
namely,  that  <c  there  is  no  fueh  thing  as  truth  for  al- 
though he  will  never  convince  men  by  folid  argument, 
yet  he  may  poflibly  filence  fome  by  his  fubtilty.  The 
beft  edition  of  this  author  is  that  of  John  Albert  f a- 
bricius,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  printed  at  Leipfic,  in 
1718, 'folio.  Vide  “ Fabricii  Bibl.  Grace.5’  Lib.  45 
c.  18,  &c. 

SIBTHORPE  (John)  m.b.  f.r.s. 

And  Regius  ProfeiTor  of  Botany  in  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford. 

He  was  indefatigable  in  his  refearches  after  new  and 

rare  plants,  and  travelled  twice  into  Turkey  and 
* Greece 
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Greece  to  colleft  them.  The  fatigues  he  underwent  in 
us  laft  tour  entirely  deftroyed  his  conftitution,  and  he 
ell  a vi&im  to  his  favourite  ftudy.  Fie  took  the  de- 
cree of  B.  A.  Tune  28,  1780,  of  A.  M.  Dec.  8,  1783* 

lO 

md  of  D.  M.  Jan.  20,  1784. 

Some  years  ago  the  univerfity  appointed  him  a travel- 
ling fellow  on  Dr.  Radcliffe’s  foundation,  and  in  that 
rapacity  he  vifited  a great  part  of  the  European  con- 
:inent.  At  Gottingen  his  abilities  were  held  in  fuch 
eftimation,  that  he  was  honoured  with  a degree  in  phy- 
Tic  by  that  univerfity.  In  1794,  he  publifhed  a 
x Flora  Oxonienfis,”  and  has  left  an  eftate  of  300L 
per  annum  to  the  univerfity,  in  truft,  to  defray  the 
expences  attending  the  publication  of  a “ Flora 
Gneca,”  taken  from  fpecimens  in  his  own  valuable 
[■  collection.  Flis  excellent  collection  of  plants  and 

i books  he  bequeathed  to  the  botanical  library  of  the 
univerfity.  Dr.  Sibthorpe  died  at  his  lodgings  in 
Bath,  on  the  7th  of  February,  1796.  Vide  cc  The 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  for  the  year  1796,  p.  172, 
&c. 

SLO  AN  E (Sir  Hans) 

Earonet,  an  eminent  Phyfician  and  Naturaiift, 

IJ  7 

Was  born  at  Killileagh  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  in 
1660,  of  Scottifh  extra&ion.  The  very  firft  bent  of 
his  genius  difcovered  itfelf  towards  the  knowledge  of 
mature,  and  this  v/as  encouraged  by  a proper  education. 
He  chofe  phyfic  for  his  profeliion  ; and,  in  order  to 
attain  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  feveral  branches  of 
it,  repaired  to  London.  Here  he  attended  all  the  pub- 
lic leftures  of  anatomy,  botany,  and  chemiftry.  His 
turn  to  natural  hiftory  introduced  him  to  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Boyle  and  Ray,  which  he  carefully  cultivated, 
by  communicating  to  them  every  curious  or  ufeful 

obfervation 
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obfervation  which  he  made.  Having  fpent  four  years 
in  London,  he  went  to  Paris ; and  here  attended  th 4 
hofpitals,  heard  the  lefturcs  of  Tournefort  the  botanift, 
of  Du  Verney  the  anatomift,  and  other  eminent  maf- 
ters.  Having  obtained  letters  of  recommendation 
from  Tournefort,  he  went  to  Montpellier,  and  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Chirac,  then  chancellor  and  pro- 
fe/Tor  of  that  univerfity,  to  all  the"  learned  men  of  the 
province,  but  particularly  to  Mr.  Magnol,  who  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  fpontaneous  productions  of 
nature  in  that  climate,  and  taught  him  to  clafs  them 
in  their  proper  order.  He  fpent  a whole  year  in 
collecting  plants  in  this  place,  and  travelled  through 
Languedoc  with  the  fame  view.  In  1684,  he  returned 
to  London,  with  an  intent  to  fettle  and  follow  his  pro- 
feffion. 

He  immediately  tranfmitted  to  Mr.  Ray  a great 
variety  of  plants  and  feeds,  which  Ray  has  defcribed, 
with  proper  acknowledgments,  in  his  <c  Hiftoria 
Plantarum.”  About  this  time  he  became  acquainted 
with  Sydenham,  who  took  him  into  his  houfe,  and 
recommended  him  in  the  warmeft  manner  to  practice* 
and  fhortly  he  was  chofen  a fellow  of  the  royal  fociety, 
and  of  the  college  of  phyficians.  But  a profpeft  of 
making  new  difcoveries  in  natural  productions  induced 
him  to  take  a voyage  to  Jamaica,  in  quality  of  phyfi- 
cian  to  Chriftopher  duke  of  Albemarle,  then  governor 
of  that  ifiand.  Plis  whole  ftay  at  Jamaica  was  fear ce 
fifteen  months yet  he  brought  together  fuch  a variety 
of  plants,  as  greatly  lurprifed  Mr.  Ray,  not  thinking 
there  had  been  fo  many  to  be  found  in  both  the 
Indies. 

l ie  now  applied  himfelf  clofely  to  his  profeffion,  and 
became  fo  eminent,  that  he  was  chofen  phyfician  to 
ChrilPs  hofpital  on  the  firft  vacancy.  What  is  fingular, 

he  applied  the  money  he  received  from  his  appoint- 
ment 
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nent  to  the  relief  of  poor  objefts  in  the  hofpital,  be- 
ng  unwilling  to  enrich  himfelf  by  the  gains  he  made 
here.  He  was  chofen  fecretary  to  the  royal  fociety  in 
693,  and  immediately  revived  the  publication  of  the 
4 r Philofophical  Tranfa6lions  $”  which  had  been  omitted 
ar  fome  time.  He  continued  to  be  editor  of  them, 
ill  171 2 ; and  the  volumes,  which  were  publifhed  in 
his  period,  contain  many  pieces  written  by  himfelf. 
Is  he  had  from  his  earlieft  days  a ftrong  appetite  for 
j Natural  knowledge,  he  had  made  a great  colledtion  of 
arities,  and  enriched  his  cabinet  with  every  thing  that 
/as  curious  in  art  or  nature.  But  this  received  a great 
•ugmentation  by  a bequeft  of  William  Courten,  Efq. 
gentleman  who  had  employed  all  his  time,  and  the 
;reater  part  of  his  fortune,  in  collecting  curiofities. 

The  fenfe  which  the  public  entertained  of  his  merit, 
ft  > evidently  fhewn  by  the  following  honours  conferred 
c ipon  him.  He  was  created  a baronet  by  George  I. 
nd  chofen  a foreign  member  of  the  royal  academy  at 
^aris,  prefident  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  pres- 
ent of  the  royal  fociety  on  the  death  of  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
nn.  Having  faithfully  dilcharged  the  refpedtive  duties 
f the  places  he  enjoyed,  and  anfwered  the  high  opi- 
ion  which  the  public  had  conceived  of  him,  he  re- 
ired,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  to  Chelfea,  to  enjoy  in  a 
ieaceful  tranquillity  the  remains  of  a well-fpent  life. 

( dere  he  continued  to  receive  the  vifits  of  people  of 
iftin6tion,  and  of  all  learned  foreigners  and  admitt- 
ance was  never  refufed  to  the  poor,  who  came  to  con- 
alt  him  concerning  their  health.  At  fixteen,  he  had 
>een  feized  with  a fpitting  of  blood,  which  confined 
,im  to  his  chamber  for  three  years,  and  he  was  always 
nore  or  lefs  fubjeft  to  it ; yet  by  his  fobriety,  mode- 
ation,  and  an  occafional  ule  of  the  bark,  he  protra£ted 
You  If.  C c life 
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life  far  beybnd  the  common  meafure  of  humanity 
without  even  feeling  the  infirmities  of  old  age. 

After  a fhort  illnefs  of  three  days,  he  died  on  the  1 1 th 
of  January,  1752,  in  his  91ft  year.  In  his  perfon  he 
was  tall  and  well  proportioned ; in  his  manners  eafy 
- and  engaging ; and  in  his  converfation  fprightly  and 
agreeable.  He  was  every  way  a liberal  benefactor  to 
the  poor.  He  was  a governor  of  almoft  every  hofpi- 
tal  about  London ; to  each  he  gave  a hundred  pounds 
in  his  life  time,  and,  at  his  death,  a fum  more  confi- 
derable.  He  laid  the  plan  of  a difpenfary,  where  the 
poor  might  be  furnifhed  with  proper  medicines  at 
prime  coil ; which,  with  the  affiftance  of  the  college  of 
phyficians,  was  afterwards  carried  into  execution.  He 
gave  the  company  of  the  apothecaries  the  entire  free- 
hold of  their  botanical  garden  at  Chelfea;  in  the  centre 
of  which  a marble  ftatue  of  him  is  eredled,  admirably 
•executed  by  Ryfbrach,  and  the  likenefs  finking.  He 
did  all  he  could  to  forward  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
■colony  in  Georgia  in  1732,  of  the  Foundling  Hofpital 
in  1739?  and  formed  the  plan  for  the  bringing  up  the 
children.  He  was  the  firfl  in  England  who  intro- 
duced  into  general  practice  the  ufe  of  the  bark,  not 
only  in  fevers  but  in  a variety  of  ether  diftempers,^ 
particularly  in  nervous  diforders,  in  mortifications,  and 
in  violent  haemorrhages.  His  cabinet  of  curiofities/f 
which  he  had  taken  fo  much  pains  to  collect,  he  be- 
queathed to  the  public,  on  condition  that  the  fum  of 
so, cool.  fhould  be  paid  to  his  family  ; which  fum, 
though  large,  was  *not  near  half  the  original  coil,  and 
fcarely  more  than  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  gold 
^and  filver  medals,  the  ores  and  precious  flones,  that 
were  found  in  it.  Befide  thefe  there  was  a library, 
confifting  of  more  than  fifty  thoufand  volumes ; 347 
of  which  were  illuflrated  with  cuts,  finely  engraven, 

and 
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and  coloured  from  nature;  3,566  manufcripts,  and  an 
infinite  number  of  rare  and  curious  books. 

He  published  the  <c  Natural  Hiftory  of  Jamaica,” 
in  2 vols.  folio;  die  firft  in  1707,  the  fecond  in  1725. 
This  elaborate  work,  fays  Dr.  Freind  in  his  c‘  Hiftory 
of  Phyfic,”  greatly  tends  to  the  honour  of  our  coun- 
try, and  the  enriching  of  the  “ Materia  Medica.”— 
Vide  <c  Biographia  Britannica,”  &c, 

S M E L L I E (William)  m*  d. 

A celebrated  Practitioner  and  Teacher  of  Midwifery, 

Died  in  the  year  1763,  at  an  advanced  age,  at  Lanerk 
in  Scotland,  whither  he  had  retired  a few  years  before, 
after  a long  and  fuccdsful  practice  of  the  obftetrical  art, 
firft  in  the  country,  and  afterwards  in  London.  Fie 
was  principally  celebrated  as  a teacher,  having  in- 
flru&ed,  as  he  informs  us  in  his  <c  Practice,”  nearly 
a thoufand  pupils,  who  afiifced,  while  attending  his 
lectures,  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  poor  women.  The 
women  were  fupported . by  a fublcription  among  the 
pupils  during  their  lying-in. 

Dr.  Smell ie  was  the  firft  writer  who  confidered  the 
fhape  and  fize  of  the  female  pelvis  as  adapted  to  the 
head  of  the  foetus.  From  comparing  them  together, 
affifted  by  obfervation  in  practice,  he  demonstrated 
that  in  a natural  labour,  the  vertex,  or  crown  of  the 
head,  firft  enters  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  one  ear  of  the 
child  being  turned  towards  the  pubes,  the  other  to  the 
facrum;  but  that  when  the  head  has  palled  through 
that  ftrait,  it  makes  half  a turn,  which  brings  the 
forehead  into  the  hollow  of  the  facrum,  where  the 
vertex  rifing,  opens  the  os  externum.  An  opinion 
had  prevailed  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  that  the 
foetus  is  placed  in  the  uterus  in  a fitting  pofture,  and 
hat  about  the  eighth  month,  or,  as  fome  authors 

C c 2 taught, 
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taught,  at  the  commencement  of  labour,  the  head  is 
forced  down  by  the  contractions  of  the  uterus.  But 
Smellie  oblerving,  that,  at  whatever  period  the  foetus 
was  excluded,  it  generally  came  head  firft,  he  was  in- 
duced to  confider  that  as  the  natural  pofition  of  it  in 
utero.  This  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  later 
writers,  particularly  by  Dr.  Hunter,  who  had  feveral 
opportunities  of  differing  women  that  died  undelivered, 
at  different  periods  of  their  pregnancy.  Smellie  has 
feveral  ingenious  obfervations  on  touching,  on  the 
gradual  developement  of  the  cervix  uteri,  and  of  the 
afcent  or  rifing  of  the  fundus  in  the  abdomen.  The 
dilatation  of  the  cervix  uteri,  he  obferves,  does  not 
begin  until  near  the  end  of  the  fourth  month  of  preg- 
nancy, whence  it  becomes  gradually  fhortened,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  ninth  month  completely  obliterated. 
From  attending  to  this  obfervation,  the  practitioner  is 
enabled  to  diftinguifh  between  real  and  fpurious  pains, 
which  is  frequently  of  the  greatefl  importance  in 
praClice,  as  we  are  thence  inftruCted,  that  pains  occur- 
ring while  any  part  of  the  cervix  uteri  remains  undilated, 
however  nearly  they  may  refemble  labour,  fhould,  if 
poflible,  be  quieted,  the  term  of  geftation  not  being 
completed. 

The  improvement  he  made  in  the  forceps  for  the 
ufe  of  midwifery,  fuppofed  to  have  been  invented  by 
the  Chamberlens,  is  well  known.  His  joint  is  now 
univerfally  adopted;  and  though  fome  alterations  have^ 
been  fince  fuggefted  by  a few  practitioners  in  the  form 
of  the  blades,  they  have  obtained  little  credit  with  the 
public.  The  forceps  recommended  by  Smellie  are 
found  to  be  eafier  in  their  application,  and  more  gene- 
rally ufeful,  than  any  other  form  that  has  been  pro- 
pofed.  For  the  manual  or  prefen t mode  of  ufng 

them  we  are  indebted  to  him  alone.  Before  his  time, 

the 
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the  blades  were  applied  at  random,  or  where  there  ap- 
peared to  be  mod  room.  He  firft  (hewed  the  neceffity 
of  applying  one  of  the  blades  over  each  of  the  ears  ot 
the  child,  by  which  means  they  take  a firmer  hold  of  the 
head,  and  are  lefs  liable  to  flip  ; and  inftead  of  draw- 
ing ftraight  down,  he  advifed  to  move  the  inftrument 
from  blade  to  blade,  and  when  the  head  of  the  child 
prefents  wrongly,  to  turn  it  gradually  until  the  forehead 
finks  into  the  hollow  of  the  facrum.  He  abolifhed 
many  fuperftitious  notions  and  erroneous  cuftoms,  that 
prevailed  in  the  management  of  women  in  labour,  and 
of  the  children  ; and  he  had  the  fatisfaCtion  to  fee  the 
greater  part  of  his  maxims  adopted,  not  only  in  this 
ifiand,  but  by  the  moft  refpeCtable  practitioners  in  the 
greateft  part  of  Europe, 

In  the  year  1752  he  publilhed  his  leCtures,  hav- 
ing fpent,  as  he  fays,  fix  years  in  digefting  and  im- 
proving them,  under  the  title  of  A Treatife  on  Mid- 
wifery,” in  one  vol.  8vo.  This  was  followed  in  the 
year  1754  by  a volume  of  cafes,  intended  to  illuftrate 
the  method  of  practice  recommended  in  the  treatife. 
Thefe  were  very  foon  mandated  into  French,  by  M. 
Preville,  the  firft  volume  in  the  year  1754,  the  fecond 
the  fubfequent  year ; who  affigns  as  a motive  for  the 
undertaking,  the  high  character  the  author  enjoyed  on 
the  Continent.  Smellie  mentions  in  the  preface  to 
his  volume  of  cafes,  his  intention  of  publifiiing  a fecond 
volume,  to  contain  a collection  of  cafes  in  preternatu- 
ral labours,  which  would  complete  his  plan  5 but  the 
volume  did  not  appear  until  about  five  years  after  his 
death,  namely,  in.  the  year  1768.  This,  with,  the  two 
former  volumes,  we  may  venture  to  pronounce  a com- 
plete fyftem  of  midwifery.  It  was  the  fruit  of  forty 
years  experience,  enriched  with  an  incredible  variety 
of  practice,  and  contains  directions  and  rufes,  of  con- 
duct to  be  obferved  in  every  cafe  that  can  poffibly  oc- 
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cur  in  the  exercife  of  the  obftetric  art ; rules  that  have 
not  been  deduced  from  the  theory  of  a heated  imagi- 
nation, but  founded  on  folid  obfervation,  confirmed  by 
mature  reflexion,  and  reiterated  experience. 

In  the  year  1754,  this  author  publifhed  a fet  of  ana- 
tomical tables  with  explanations,  and  an  abridgement 
of  his  Practice  of  Midwifery,  with  a view  to  illuftrate 
flill  further  his  treatife  on  that  fubjefr.  The  plates  are 
36  in  number,  large  folio.  The  figures  are  of  the 
iize  of  nature,  and  principally  taken  from  fubje&s 
prepared  for  the  purpcfe.  Twenty-five  of  them  were 
drawn  and  engraved  by  M.  Pymfdyke.  In  forming 
the  remaining  eleven,  the  dodtor  acknowledges  he  re- 
ceived coniiderable  afiiftance  from  the  late  profefifor 
Camper.  Only  eighty  imprefilons,  we  have  been  lately 
informed  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  junior,  of  Edinburgh, 
were  taken  from  thefe  plates.  In  this  we  prefume 
there  muft  be  an  errour,  as  the  work  is  now  to  be  had 
for  cl.  xcs.  6d.  The  plates  were  lately  fold,  we  are 
told  by  the  fame  authority,  for  the  price  of  old  copper ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  they  are  now  in  the 
pofleffion  of  a bookfeller.  They  are  well  executed, 
and  fully  adequate  to  the  intentions  of  the  author. 

Dr.  Smellie  had  the  fate  of  almoil  all  ingenious 
men,  to  excite  the  indignation  of  fomc  of  his  contem- 
poraries. The  mod  formidable  of  thefe  was  Dr.  W, 
Burton,  pra£titioner  of  midwifery  at  York,  who  at- 
tacked him  with  great  acrimony.  The  occafion  fee  ms, 
to  have  been  the  preference  Smellie  gave  to  the  per- 
forator and  crotchet,  over  the  terebra  occulta,  an  inftru- 
ment  recommended  by  Burton  for  opening  the  head, 
and  extrafting  the  foetus,  when  reduced  to  the  neceflity 
of  performing  that  operation  ; a preference  which  time 
has  fandiioned,  as  the  terebra,  if  we  may  be  indulged  in 
a pun,  has  been  long  fince  occult,  and  is  now  only 
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found  In  the  repofitories  of  collectors.  Dr.  Burton 
had  one  opportunity  of  triumphing  over  his  rival,  and 
made  more  than  lufficient  ufe  of  it.  Smellie  had  un- 
fortunately placed  lithopaedii  fenonenfis  icon,  a repre- 
fentation  of  a petrified  fubftance,  among  the  authors 
treating  on  the  lubject  of  midwifry,  under  the  name  ot 
Lithopaedus  Senonenfis.  It  is  remarkable,  as  Burton 
obferves,  that  Smellie  takes  no  notice  of  the  rupture 
of  the  uterus,  an  accident  which,  although  by  no 
means  common,  yet  happens  fufficiently  often  to  de- 
1'erve  being  noticed  in  a complete  trcatifq  oi  mid- 
f wifery  *.  There  are  many  ingenious  cbfervations  in 
this  work  of  Burton's,  which  may  be  read  even  at  this 
time  with  advantage. 

Dr.  W m.  Dougias,  who  ftyled  himfelf  phyfician  ex- 
traordinary to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  man-midwife, 
addreffed  two  letters  to  Dr.  Smellie  in  the  year  1748, 
accufing  him  of  degrading  the  profefiion  by  teaching 
midwifery  at  a very  low  price,  and  giving  certificates 
to  pupils  who  had  only  attended  him  a few  weeks  $ 
by  which  means  the  number  of  practitioners  was  enor- 
moufly  multiplied,  and  many  improper  perfons  ad- 
mitted. Apothecaries,  he  fays,  reforted  to  the  doftor 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  at  the  end  of 
two  or  three  weeks  returned  to  their  (hops  armed  with 
diplomas  figned  by  the  profefTor,  atteiting  their  pro- 
ficiency in  the  art,  Thefe  were  framed  and  hung  up 
%in  the  moft  confpicuous  parts  of  their  houfes,  and  were, 
without  doubt,  furveyed  with  veneration  by  their  pa- 
tients. €t  In  your  bills,”  he  fays  f,  cc  you  fet  forth, 
“ that  you  give  an  univerfal  leCture  in  midwifery  for 

half-a- guinea,  or  four  lectures  for  a guinea.”  In 

* A Letter  to  Wm.  Smellie,  M.  D.  with  Critical  Remarks  on 
Ills  Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery. 

I Letter  to  Dr.  Smellie  by  Wm.  Douglas,  M.D. 
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thefe  univerfal  ledtures,  the  whole  myftery  of  the  art 
was  to  be  unfolded.  He  charges  him  alfo  with  hang- 
ing out  a paper  lantern,  with  the  words  “ Midwifery 
cc  taught  here  for  five  (hillings,”  each  ledture,  we  pre- 
fume. This  was  certainly  an  humiliating  Situation  for 
a man  of  fo  much  real  merit.  Dr.  Douglas  relates 
thofe  cafes,  in  which  he  contends  that  Smellie  had 
adted  unfcientifically  ; and  particularly  fays,  that  he 
Suffered  one  of  the  women  to  die  by  not  giving  timely 
affiftance.  To  the  charges  of  mal-pradtice  Dr.  Smel- 
iie*  anfwered,  by  giving  a full  recital  of  the  cafes, 
and  referred  to  Dr.  Sands  and  other  pradtitioners  who 
attended  with  him.  His  anfwer  was  fo  fatisfadtory,  J 
that  Dr.  Douglas  retraced  his  charges  in  his  fecond 
letter.  On  the  other  points  Smellie  was  filent.  It 
is  probable,  that,  having  pradtifed  the  firft  nineteen 
* years  at  a fmall  town  in  Scotland,  where  medical  fees 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  low,  he  might  not  think  the 
price  he  demanded  for  his  inftrudtions  fo  infignihcant 
and  inadequate  as  it  really  was. 

To  the  firft  letter  of  Dr.  Douglas  we  are  indebted 
for  an  anecdote  relative  to  the  forceps,  which  would 
probably  otherwife  not  have  been  transmitted  to  us. 
Smellie  was  at  one  time  ferioufty  endeavouring  to 
fubftitute  wooden  forceps  in  the  place  of  the  lleel 
ones,  and  adtually  made  Several  experiments  with  them, 
and,  as  he  fays,  with  f fuccefs.  Againft  thefe  Dr. 
Douglas  levelled  the  whole  force  of  his  argument, 
wit,  and  ridicule  and  certainly  they  afforded  too  fair 
an  opportunity  to  be  negledted  by  an  antagonist  and 
rival.  But  thefe  blemifhes,  which  we  have  thought  it  ; 

* Anfwer  to  a late  pamphlet,  entitled,  “ A Letter  to  Dr. 
Smellie.  ” 

-f-  See  a letter  to  profeffor  Monro,  publifhed  with  his  Anfwer  to 
Dr.  Douglas. 
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our  duty  to  notice,  will  have  no  weight  in  detra&ing 
from  the  portion  of  merit  he  pofieffed;  and  he  will 
always  be  remembered  for  the  numerous  improvements 
he  introduced  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  midwifery. 

Smellie  is  faid  to  have  been  coarfe  in  his  perfon  *, 
and  awkward  and  unpleafing  in  his  manners,  fo  that  he 
never  rofe  into  any  great  eftimation  among  perfons  of 
rank.  On  the  other  hand,  he  appears  to  have  had  an 
adtive  and  ingenious  mind,  with  a folid  underdanding 
and  judgement.  He  had  a peculiar  turn  to  mechanics, 
which  was  evinced  bv  the  alterations'  he  made  in  the 

J 

forceps,  crotchets,  and  fcifiars,  all  which  received  con- 
fiderable  improvements  under  his  hands.  But  this  was 
more  particularly  fhewn  by  the  elegant  conftrudtion  of 
his  phantoms,  or  machines,  on  which  he  demondrated 
the  various  portions  of  the  fcetus  in  utero,  and  the  dif- 
ferent fpecies  of  labour.  That  he  was  candid  and 
modeft  appears  through  every  page  of  his  works  ; ready 
on  all  occafions  to  acknowledge  the  merit  of  others, 
and,  when  correfting  their  errours,  afluming  no  fupe- 
riority  over  them.  W e will  conclude  this  account  with 
the  words  of  one  of  his  pupils,  who  appears  to  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  his  difpofition  and  manners. 
f<  No  man  was  more  ready  than  Dr.  Smellie-)*,  to 
“ crave  advice  and  aflldance  w'hen  danger  or  difficulty 
£C  occurred  ; and  no  man  was  more  communicative, 
<f  without  the  lead  felf-fufficiency  or  odentation.  He 
cc  never  officioufly  intermeddled  in  the  concerns  of 
<£  others,  or  drove  to  infinuate  himfelf  into  practice  by 
<c  depreciating  the  character  of  his  neighbour;  but 
<c  made  his  way  into  bufinefs  by  the  dint  of  merit  alone, 

and  maintained  his  reputation  by  the  mod  beneficent 
iC  and  difintereded  behaviour. ” 

* See. Life  ofDr.Wm.  I^unter,  by  S.  Foart  Simmons,  M.D.  p.  14. 

f Anfwcr  to  Dr.  Douglas,  p.  iS. 
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SMOLLETT  (Dr.  Tobias) 

A Phyfician,  but  memorable  only  as  an  Author, 

Was  born  near  Cameron,  on  the  Banks  of  the  River 
Leven,  in  Scotland,  in  1720.  Tie  appears  to  have 
received  a claffical  education,  and  was  bred  to  phyfic 
and  furgery.  He  was  at  the  fiege  of  Carthagena  as 
furgeon,  or  forge  on's  mate  ; and  in  his  novel  of  cc  Ro- 
derick Random”  has  given  an  account  of  this  expedi- 
tion. In  1756,  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  editor  of 
<c  A Compendium  of  authentic  Voyages,  digefted  in 
a chronological  Series,”  7 vols.  i2mo;  among  which 
is  inferred  a fhort  narrative  of  the  expedition  to  Cartha- 
gena, in  17415  which,  however,  like  molt  of  his  pro- 
ductions, is  written  with  too  much  acrimony. 

His  connection  with  the  fea  feems  not  to  have  lafted 
long,  and  he  probably  wrote  feveral  things  before  he 
became  known  by  his  capital  productions.  In  1746, 
and  174/5  he  publifhed  “ A Satire  in  two  Parts,” 
which  is  reprinted  among  his  cc  Plays  and  Poems.” 
At  eighteen  he  had  written  a tragedy,  called  u The 
* Regicide,”  founded  cn  the  ftory  of  the  aflaffination  of 
James  I,  of  Scotland.  This  he  publifhed  by  fubfcrip- 
tion,  in  1749,  w^h  a preface;  in  which  he  bitterly  in- 
veighs againft  falfe  patrons,  and  the  duplicity  of  thea- 
trical managers.  In  17 57,  his  comedy  of  u The  Re- 
prisals,” an  after-piece  of  two  a&s,  was  performed  at 
Drury  Lane  theatre ; which,  with  his  cragedy,  is 
printed  in  the  above  collection.  He  had  before  pre- 
pared for  Mr.  Rich  an  opera,  entitled,  “ Alcefte,” 
which  has  never  been  performed  or  printed.  The 
mufic  to  it  was  compofed  by  Mr.  Handel,  who,  finding 
that  no  ufe  was  to  be  made  of  it,  afterwards  adapted  it 
to  Dry  den’s  Idler  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia’s  Day,  So  much 
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for  his  dramatic  works : we  now  return,  and  proceed 
to  what  entitles  him  chiefly  to  notice. 

In  1748,  he  publifhed,  in  2 vols.  1 2mo,  his  novel  of 
u Roderick  Random,”  by  which  he  acquired  fo  much 
reputation,  as  aim  oft  to  enfure  fuccefs  to  every  future 
produ&ion.  In  1751,  c<  Peregrine  Pickle”  appeared 
in  4 vols,  1 2 mo  ; a work  of  much  ingenuity  and  con- 
trivance. This  novel,  bcftde  its  general  merit,  is  dif- 
tinguiihed  by  two  ftriking  epifodes;  one  relating  the 
adventures  of  a lady  of  quality,  whole  name  is  well 
known ; the  other  defcribing  the  entertainment  given 
by  a republican  doftor,  after  the  manner  of  the  an- 
cients. Under  this  perfonage,  Dr.  Akenfide  is  fuppofed 
to  be  typified ; and  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine, 
fays  his  biographer,  whether  profound  learning,  or 
genuine  humour,  predominate  moft  in  this  epifode. 
Letus  obferve,en  paftant,  that  Smollett  has  mixed  an 
uncommon  portion  of  erudition  in  feveral  of  his  works. 
In  1754,  was  publifhed  u Ferdinand  Count  Fathom  5” 
in  1762,  “ Sir  Launcelot  Greaves,”  in  2 vols.  i2mo; 
and  in  1771,  <c  Humphry  Clinker,”  in  3 vols.  1 2 mo ; 
all  of  them  works  of  great  merit,  but  inferior  to  the 

former.  In  the  firfttWo  of  thefe  productions,  thecha- 

* 

radlers  are  thought  to  be  fomewhat  extravagant,  and 
the  fituations  often  unnatural ; but  in  the  laft,  which 
confifts  of  a feries  of  letters,  an  admirable  knowledge 
or  life  and  manners  is  di;  played,  and  ufcful  lcftbns  every 
where  intermixed. 

Before  he  took  a houfe  at  Chelfea,  he  attempted  to 
fettle  as  practitioner  of  phyfic  at  Bath;  and  with  that 
view  publifhed,  in  1752,  a treadle  upon  the  waters 
there;  but  not  fucceeding  he  abandoned  phyfic  alto- 
gether as  a profeffion,  and  turned  his  thoughts  to  writ- 
ing, as  to  what  he  mu  ft  depend  on  for  lupport.  He 
trail  ft  a ted  “ Gil  Bias”  and  u Don  Quixote  f’  the 
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latter  was  publifhed  in  1755,  in  2 vols.  410 ; and  fmce 
his  death,  a tranflation  of  <c  Telemachus"  has  alfo  ap- 
peared. His  name  likewife  appears  to  a tranflation  of 
Voltaire’s  profe  works,  in  which,  however,  he  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  had  little  concern.  In  1757,  he  pub- 
lifhed a cc  Hiftory  of  England,"  in  4 vols.  4to;  and 
was  employed  during  the  la, ft  years  of  hi,s  life,  in  pre- 
paring a new  edition  of  “ The  ancient  and  modern 
univerfal  Hiftory.”  He  had  originally  written  fome 
part  of  this  himfelf,  particularly  the  hiftories  of  France* 
Italy,  and  Germany. 

In  1755,  he  had  fet  on  foot  the  <c  Critical  Review," 
and  continued  the  principal  manager  of  it  till  he  went 
abroad  for  the  firft  time  in  1763.  This  publication 
involved  him  in  fome  controverfies,  of  which  the  moft; 
material  to  him  was  that  occafioned  b.y  his  remarks  on, 
a pamphlet  of  admiral  Knowles,  in  defence  of  his 
condudl  on  the  expedition  to  Rochfort.  The  admiral, 
commenced  a profecution*  which  ended  in  Smollett’s 
being  fined  iool.  and  condemned  to  three  months  im- 
prifonment  in  the  King's  Bench.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  the  <c  Review,"  he  was  always  confidered  as 
the  author  of  it ; and  thus  became  frequently  cenfured 
on  account  of  articles  in  which  he  had  no  concern. 

In  1762,  when  lord  Bute  was  fuppofed  to  have  the 
reins  of  government  in  his  hands,  writers  were  fought; 
to  be  aiding  and  affifting  to  him  and,  among  others* 
Dr.  Smollett  was  pitched  upon,  who,  on  the  29th  of 
May  in  that  year,  publifhed  the  firft  number  of  “ The 
Briton."  This  was  immediately  followed  by  the  pub- 
lication of  cc  The  North  Briton,"  which  at  length  dii- 
folved  a friendfhip  that  had  long  fubfifted  between  die 
authors  of  thefe  performances.  <c  The  Briton"  con- 
tinued to  be  publifhed  until  Feb.  i2x  1763,  when  it 
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Xvas  laid  down  ; yet  Dr.  Smollett  is  fuppofed  to  have 
written  other  pieces  in  lupport  of  the  fame  caufe:  and 
the  cc  Adventures  of  an  Atom,”  in  two  fmall  volumes, 
are  known  to  be  his  production. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  he  went  abroad  in 
1763.  His  health  required  this,  and  he  continued  two 
years  in  France  and  Italy.  He  publifhed  an  account 
of  thefe  Travels  in  1766,  in  2 vols.  8vo.  He  was  in 
his  nature  fomewhat  impatient  and  acrimonious  ; but, 
during  his  travels,  he  appears  to  have  laboured  under  a 
conftant  fit  of  chagrin.  His  relation  of  them  is  adtually 
cynical;  and  Sterne,  in  his  u Sentimental  Journey,” 
has  animadverted  upon  him  for  this  under  the  charabler 
of  Smelfungus : nay,  he  even  ufes  his  own  words  to 
illuftrate  his  fplenetic  humour,  cc  it  is  nothing  but  a 
<c  huge  cockpit,”  fpeaking  of  the  pantheon  at  Rome. 
But  his  health  continued  to  decline  after  his  return  to 
England ; and  this,  with  other  difagreeable  things, 
fent  him  back  to  Italy,  where  he  died  Oct.  21,  1771. 
A monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  near 
Leghorn,  with  an  epitaph  written  by  his  friend  Dr. 
Armftrong,  author  of  <c  The  Art  of  preferving 
Health,”  &c.  as  alfo  a pillar,  with  an  infcription,  on 
the  Banks  of  the  Leven,  by  James  Smollett,  of  Bon* 
hill,  his  coufin. 

Smollett  was  one  of  thofe  ingenious  and  learned 
men,  whom  PieriusValerianus  would  have  inferted  in  his 
book  <c  De  Infelicitate  Literatorum.”  He  had  cer- 
tainly very  uncommon  powers  and  attainments,  yet 
never  had  higher  patrons  than  bookfellers.  His  bio- 
grapher attributes  this  to  a certain  C£  loftinefs  and 
<c  elevation  of  fentiment  and  character  which  he  pof- 
<c  felled,”  which,  as  he  juftly  adds,  are  but  poor  qua- 
lifications for  “ currying  favour  with  thofe  who  are 

“ able 
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<c  able  to  confer  favours/’  He  met  too  with  many 
mortifications  and  di (appointments.  “ I am  old 

<f  enough,”  fay£  he,  in  a letter  to  his  friend  Garrick, 
“ to  have  feen  and  obferved,  that  we  are  all  play-tilings 
“ of  fortune ; and  that  it  depends  upon  fomething  2s 
<c  infignificant  and  precarious  as  the  t offing  up  of  a 
halfpenny,  whether  a man  rifes  to  affluence  and  ho- 
nours, or  continues  to  his  dying-day  ftruggling  with 
<c  the  difficulties  and  difgraces  of  life.” 

With  thefe  difficulties  and  difgraces  he  had  to  drug- 
g!e,  and  he  had  not  the  happicft  temperament  for  fuch 
fort  of  conftidts  : he  was  too  lenfible,  as  the  French  ex- 
prefs  it.  To  a friend  he  writes  as  follows,  in  the  fir  ft 
letter  of  his  <c  Travels  “ In  gratifying  your  curioficy, 
<c  1 ilo all  find  fome  amufement  to  beguile  the  tedious 
hours,  which,  without  fome  fuch  employment,  would 
<c  be  rendered  infupportable  by  diftemper  and  difquiet. 
<£  You  knew  and  pitied  my  fituation  ; traduced  by 
malice,  perfecutcd  by  fadtion,  abandoned  by  falre 
patrons,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  fenle  of  a domeftic 
u calamity,  which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  fortune 
<c  to  repair.”  This  domeftic  calamity  was  the  death 
cf  a daughter,  an  only  child ; and  thole  falfe  patrons 
lord  Bute  and  Co.  His  lordfhip  is  faid,  upon  his  ab- 
dication, tc  to  have  entirely  neglefted  all  the  perfons 
u whom  he  had  employed  to  write  for  him.” 

Upon  the  whole,  this  unfortunate  man,  for  fuch  he 
was  certainly,  was  yet  a man  of  virtue  as  well  as  abili- 
ties ; poffdfed  of  good  as  well  as  great  qualities ; under 
many  lights  amiable  as  well  as  refpedtable  ; and  who 
fliould  feem  to  have  deferved  a better  lot  than  befel 
him.  Vide  cc  Plays  and  Poems,  by  Smollett,  with 
Memoirs  of  the  Author,”  1777,  12 mo.  cc  Haw- 
kins’s Hiftory  of  Mafic.”  cc  Smollett’s  Works,”  by 
Lr.  Moore,  &c. 
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SOLANDER  (Daniel  Charles) 

A celebrated  Naturalift,  the  Pupil  of  Linnasus,  and  the  Fiiend  of 

Sir  Jofeph  Banks, 

Was  a native  of  the  province  of  Nordland  in  Sweden, 
where  his  father  was  minifter.  He  was  born  Feb.  28, 
1736  and  ftudied  atUplal,  where  he  appears  to  have 
taken  his  degree  of  dodlor  in  medicine.  Linnasus, 
who,  during  his  refidence  in  England,  had  formed  an 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Peter  Collinfon,  advifed  his  pupil 
to  vifit  England,  and  probably  recommended  him  to 
that  gentleman.  Dr.  Solander  arrived  in  England 
in  1760,  and  in  Odtober  1762,  was  ftrongly  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Collinfon  to  the  truftees  of  the  Bri- 
ti:li  Mufcum,  as  a perfon  who  had  made  natural  hiftory 
the  ftudy  of  his  life,  and  was  particularly  qualified  to 
draw  up  a catalogue  of  that  part  of  their  colledtiom 
Three  vears  after,  he  obtained  a clofer  connexion  with 
that  inftitution,  being  appointed  one  of  the  affiftants 
in  the  department  of  natural  hiftory.  In  1764,  he  be- 
came a fellow  of  the  royal  fociety.  In  17 66,  he  drew 
up  for  Mr.  Brander,  the  fcientific  ddcriptions  of  his 
Hampfhire  foftils,  then  publifhed  in  a thin  volume,  4to* 
entitled,  cc  Foffilia  Hantonienfia,  collects,  et  in  Mufteo 
Britannico  depofita,  a Guftavo  Brander,  R.S.  et  S.A.S. 
Muf.  Brit.  Cur.”  Of  his  obligations  to  Dr.  Solander, 
this  gentleman  thus  fpeaks  in  his  preface  : u And  now 
<:  I think  I have  nothing  more  to  do,  than  to  acknow- 
cc  ledge  myfelf  indebted  for  the  fcientific  defcription 
*c  of  them  to  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Solander, 
<c  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Britiffi  Mufeum,  who  is  a: 
*c  this  time  employed  by  the  truftees  to  compofe  a fyf- 
fc  tematical  catalogue  of  the  natural  productions  of  thac 
*c  entire  colledtion.”  It  does  not  appear  that  this 
catalogue  was  ever  published. 
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In  1768,  Dr.  Solander  was  prevailed  upon  by  his 
friend  Mr.  Banks,  to  undertake  the  voyage  round  the 
world,  in  purfuit  of  difcoveries  in  natural  hiftory  ; and 
permifTion  was  obtained  for  him  from  the  trullees  of 
the  Britilh  Mufeum,  fbill  to  hold  his  appointment  dur- 
ing his  abfence.  The  circumftance  of  his  going  is 
thus'  mentioned,  in  the  introduction  to  captain  Cook’s 
Jirft  voyage,  in  fpeaking  of  Mr.  Banks.  <c  As  he  was 
tC  determined  to  fpare  no  expence  in  the  execution  of 
C£  his  plan,  he  engaged  Dr.  Solander  to  accompany 
€C  him  in  the  voyage.  This  gentleman,  by  birth  a 
<£  Swede,  was  educated  under  the  celebrated  Linnaeus, 
<£  from  whom  he  brought  letters  of  recommendation 
<c  into  England  ; and  his  merit  being  foon  known,  he 
<(  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  a 
<c  public  inftitution  which  was  juft  then  eftablifhed  *. 
<£  Such  a companion  Mr.  Banks  confidered  as  an  ac- 
<c  quifition  of  no  fmall  importance;  and,  to  his  great 
<£  fatisfa&ion,  the  event  abundantly  proved  that  he 
“ was  not  miftaken.”  One  of  the  moft  remarkable 
circumftances,  which  attended  thefe  heroes  of  natural 
hiftory  in  this  expedition,  was  the  difficulty  they  ex- 
perienced in  attempting  to  afcend  a mountain  in  Terra 
del  Fuego,  in  fearch  of  Alpine  plants.  In  the  danger 
they  here  encountered,  Dr.  Solander  undoubtedly 
preferved  the  lives  of  the  party  by  his  judicious  advice; 
and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  was  himfelf  preferved 
by  their  attention  to  his  directions.  The  matter  is 
thus  related  in  the  voyage. 

££  Dr.  Solander,  who  had  more  than  once  crofted 
Cl  the  mountains  which  divide  Sweden  from  Norway, 

a 

I 1 

* Here  Dr.  Haw kefworth,  the  writer  of  the  Introduction,  is  evi- 
dently miftaken,  the  inftitution  was  eftablifhed  in  j 75 3. 
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**  well  knew,  that  extreme  cold,  efpeciaHy  when  joined 
<£  with  fatigue,  produces  a torpor  and  fkepineis  that 
<f  are  almuft  irrefiftible ; he*  therefore,  conjured  the 
cc  company  to  keep  moving,  whatever  pain  it  might: 
u coft  them,  and  whatever  relief  they  might  be  pro^ 
££  mifed  by  an  inclination  to  reft.  £ Whoever  fits 
Cf  down/  fays  he,  * will  fleep,  and  whoever  deeps  will 
££  wake  no  more/  Thus  at  once  admonifbed  and 
cc  alarmed,  they  let  forward ; but  while  they  were  dill 
£C  upon  the  naked  rock,  and  before  they  had  gotten 
£c  among  the  bu fries,  the  cold  became  fuddenly  fo  in- 
1 <£  tenfe,  as  to  produce  the  effedts  that  had  been  dreaded. 

Cf  Dr.  Solander  himfeif  was  the  firft  who  felt  the 
££  inclination,  againft  which  he  had  warned  others,  ir- 
£C  refiftible,  and  infilled  upon  being  differed  to  lie 
<c  down.  Mr.  Banks  intreated  and  remonffrated  in 
££  vain ; down  he  lay  upon  the  ground,  though  it  w?as 
££  covered  with  Inow,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
<c  that  his  friend  prevented  him  from  deeping.  Rich- 
<£  mond  alfo,  one  of  the  black  fervants,  began  to 
tc  linger,  having  differed  from  the  cold  in  the  fame 
££  manner  as  the  doctor.  Mr.  Banks,  therefore,  lent 
ic  five  of  the  company,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Buchan, 
££  forward  to  get  a fire  ready  at  the  firft  convenient 
ic  place  they  could  find,  and  himfeif,  with  four  others, 
££  remained  withfthe  doctor  and  Richmond  ; whom, 
C£  partly  by  perfuafion  and  intreaty,  and  partly  by  foVce, 
they  brought  on  ; but  when  they  had  gotten  through 
<£  the  greateft  part  cf  the  birch  and  fwamp,  they  both 
s£  declared  they  could  go  no  farther.  Mr.  Banks  again 
££  had  recourfe  to  intreaty  and  expoftulaticn,  but  they 
tc  p rod u ced  n o effect.  W h en  Rich mQ nd  was  to  d that 
u if  he  did  not  go  on  he  would  in  a fhort  time  be  frozen 
a to  death,  he  aniyvcred,  that  he  delired  nothing  but  to 
Vol.  IL  D d ££  lie. 
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fc  lie  down  and  die.  The  dodtor  did  not  fo  explicitly  re- 
<c  nounce  his  life  * he  laid  he  was  willing  to  goon,  but  that 
“ he  muft  firft  take  fome  deep,  though  he  had  before  told 
<c  the  company  that  to  deep  was  to  perifh.  Mr.  Banks 
“ and  the  reft  found  it  impoffible  to  carry  them,  and 
€C  there  being  no  remedy,  they  were  both  buffered  to 
<c  fit  down,  being  partly  fupported  bv  the  bufhes,  and 
<c  in  a few  minutes  they  both  fell  into  a profound  fleep; 

Ci  boon  after,  borne  of  the  people  wlao  had  been  bent 
u forwards  returned  with  the  welcome  news,  that  a fire 
cc  was  kindled  about  a quarter  of  a mile  further  on 
<c  the  way.  Mr.  Banks  then  endeavoured  to  awake 
€<  Dr.  Sol  and  er,  and  happily  fucceeded ; but  though 
“ he  had  not  dept  five  minutes,  he  had  almoft  loft  the 
life  of  his  limbs,  and  the  mufcles  were  fo  fhrunk, 

“ that  the  fhoes  fell  from  his  feet  ; he  confented  to  go 
<c  forward  with  fuch  aftiftance  as  could  be  given  him  ; 
tc  but  no  attempts  to  relieve  poor  Richmond  were  fuc- 
“ cefsful.  Mr.  Banks  with  much  difficulty  got  Dr. 

<c  Solander  to  the  fire.  Richmond  and  a feaman 
<r  finally  perilhed  from  the  cold  ; the  remainder  of  the 
party,  to  the  number  of  ten,  happily  regained  the 
€i  fhip,  after  the  utmoft  difficulties  and  hazards. ” 

The  Didlionnaire  hiftorique  affirms,  that  Dr.  So- 
lander  had  a falarv  of  ,400!.  fierling per  annum  du- 
ring this  voyage.  Whatever  he  had  muft  have  been 
from  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Banks,  as  he  had  no 
public  appointment.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
zeal  and  generofity  of  that  friend  rewarded  him  very 
amply,  both  for  the  time  employed  in  that  voyage,  and 
for  that  which  he  afterwards  fpent  in  arranging  and  dc- 
feribing  the  vaft  collection  of  plants  which  they  had 
made.  In  1773,  Dr.  Solander  was  advanced  from 
the  office  of  affiftant,  tc  be  one  of  the  under  librarians 
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n the  Britifh  Mufeum.  He  died  in  confequence  of  a 
Broke  of  apoplexy,  on  May  16,  1782. 

: Dr.  Pultney,  in  his  cc  Sketches  of  the  Progrefs  of 
Botany  in  England/’  regards  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Solan- 
I)er  in  this  country,  as  an  aera  of  importance  in  that 
liftory.  <c  At  this  juncture,”  he  fays,  fe  it  is  material, 
|;  amono-  thole  circumftances,  which  accelerated  the 
1 progrefs  of  the  new  fyftem,  to  mention  the  arrival  of 
the  late  much  lamented  Dr.  Solan der,  who  came 
into  England  on  the  firft  of  July,  1760.  His  name, 
d and  the  connexion  he  was  known  to  bear,  as  the 
I'i  favourite  pupil  of  his  great  mailer,  had  of  themfelves 
fome  fhare  in  exciting  a curiofity  which  led  to  infor- 
/ mation ; while  his  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
’ whole  fcheme  enabled  him  to  explain  its  minuteft 
parts,  and  elucidate  all  thofe  obfeurities,*.  with  which 
on  a fuperficia!  view  it  was  thought  to  be  enveloped. 

I add  to  this,  that  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  and 
his  readinefs  to  afford  every  affiflance  in  his  power, 
ifjoined  to  that  clearnefs  and  energy  with  which  he 
^effected  it,  not  only  brought  convidtion  of  its  excel- 
lence in  thofe  v/ho  were  inclined  to  receive  it,  but 
^conciliated  the  minds,  and  difpelled  the  prejudices, 
Gf  many  who  had  been  averfe  to  it.” 

It  is  teftified  of  him  by  others,  who  knew  him  in- 
t lately,  that  to  a very  extenfive  knowledge  he  added 
mode  of  communication,  not  only  remarkable  for 
i readinefs,  but  for  fo  peculiar  a modefty,  that  he 
citrived  almofr  to  appear  to  receive  inftrudtion,  when 
1 was  befcowing  it  in  the  mod  ample  manner.  There 

0 faid  to  be  fome  of  his  papers  fcattered  in  the  va- 
ins  memoirs  of  philosophical  focieties ; but  in  the 

nifranfadtions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,” 
tire  is  only  one  letter,  which  is  in  the  5 2d  volume, 

1 e 654,  and  is  entitled,  u Account  of  the  Gardenia 
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(Jafminoides)  in  a Letter  to  Philip  Carteret  Webb) 
Efq.  F.R.S.  from  Dan.  C.  Solander,  M.D.”  Nor, 
though  his  time  was  always  ufefully  employed,  do  we 
know  of  any  other  production,  of  which  he  was  the 


author. 


SORANUS, 

An  ancient  Phyfician  of  Ephefu?, 


Where  he  does  not  feem  to  have  refided  long.  He 


wras  of  the  feet  called  Methodifts,  and  a great  follower 


of  Theffalus,  Trallian,  &c.  He  pradtifed  phylic, 
firft  at  Alexandria,  then  at  Rome,  in  the  reigns  oi 
T raj  an  and  Adrian.  Some  little  pieces  of  his  are 
{till  extant. 


G 


1.  sc  De  Utero  et  Muliebri  Pudendo,  Gr^cc/ij 

Paris,  1554.  ; . 

2.  “ In  Artem  Medendi  Via  Saluberrima,”  Bafilj; 
1528,  and  many  others ; befide,  a life  of  Hippocra- 
tes, which  has  been  inferred  in  Greek  and  Latin,  ii 
alnioft  all  the  editions  of  the  works  of  the  father  0 
phvfic. 


a 


SORBAIT  (Paul) 

A good  medical  Writer,  a Native  of  Hainault, 

Was  phyfician  to  the  imperial  court,  and  profdTor  c|4re 
medicine  at  Vienna  during  twenty-four  vears.  V) 
died  in  1691,  at  an  advanced  age.  He  has  left, 

1.  u Commentaries  on  the  Aphorifms  of  Hippc  Itf  ti 
crates,”  410.  1680. 

2.  cc  Medicina  Univerfalis,  theoretica  et  praftica,  j 

folio,  170 1- . ' I Ilk::, 

3.  cc  Confilium  Medicum,  five  Dialogus  loimiculc*v: 
de  Pefte  Vienrjenfi,”  nmo.  1679.  In  this  work  I|t>: 
mentions,  that  the'  plague  of  that  year  carried. 
76,92  s perfons. 

4.  Several  difeourfes  in  a periodical  paper,  erlju 
titled,  f{  Ephemerides  of  the  Curious  in  Nature. 
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S P O N (Charlps) 

A very  ingenious  and  learned  Frenchman, 

Was  the  fon  of  a merchant,  and  born  at  Lyons  jn 
1 609.  He  was  Tent  early  to  Ulm  in  Germany,  whence 
his  grandfather  had  removed  for  the  lake  of  fettling  in 
commerce,  to, learn  Latin  ; and  he  made  a proficiency 
fuitable  to  his  uncommon  parts.  He  had  a fine  talent 
if  for  Latin  poetry  ; and  Bayle  fays,  that  he  had  an  ex- 
tempore piece  in  Iambics,  upon  the  deluge  and  lafb 
id  conflagration,  compofed  by  him  at  fourteen,  which 
would  have  done  honour  to  an  adult,  if  it  had  been 
written  in  the  hours  of  leifure.  At  his  return  from 
Germany,  he  was  lent  to  Paris,  and  lived  with  M.  de 
Rodon,  in  1625,  anc^  1626,  who  taught  him  philofo- 
Iphy.  Rodon  was  a great  matter ; and  one  of  thole, 
who  had  deferred  the  fyftem  of  Arittotle,  and  embraced 
that  of  Epicurus,  as  corrected  by  Gaffendi.  He  ftu- 
died  alfo  mathematics  *md  aftronomy  under  John  Bap- 
titt  Morin;  but  did  not  contract  the  taint  of  attrology, 
with  which  that  other  wife  great  man  was  fp  much 
infedtecL 

From  1627,  he  applied  himfelf  to  medicine  for 
th  ree  or  four  years  ; and  quitting  Paris  in  *632,  went 
to  Montpellier,  where  he  was  received  doftor  in  that 
) faculty.  Two  years  afeer,  he  was  admitted  a member 
of  the  college  of  phylic  at  Lyons,  at  which  place  he 
■ p raft i fed  with  great  fuccefs  in  his  profettion,  till  the 
time  of  his  death.  In  1645,  he  was  made  honorary 
phyfician  to  the  king.  He  maintained  a comfpon-* 
dence  with  all  the  learned  of  Europe*,  and  efpecially 
with  Guy  Pati'n,  prcfellor  of  phyfic  at  Paris;  above 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  whole  lerters  to  Spon  were 
publiflied  after  his  death.  He  was  perfectly  lki Heel  in 
the  Greek  language,  and  underftood  the  German  as 
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well  as  his  own.  He  always  cultivated  his  talent  fur 
Latin  poetry,  and  put  the  Aphorifms  of  Hippocrates 
into  verfe.  He  publifhed,  in  1661,  the  prognoses  of 
Hippocrates  in  hexameter  verfe,  which  he  entitled, 
cc  Sibylla  Medica,”  and  dedicated  them  to  his  friend 
Guy  Patin.  He  publifhed  other  things  of  his  own, 
and  did  great  fervice  to  the  republic  of  letters,  by  oc- 
cafioning  the  works  of  other  men  to  be  publifhed,  as 
many  were  at  Lyons  under  his  infpedion  and  care ; 
the  printing  the  volume  of  Sennertus’s  letters  was  ow- 
ing entirely  to  him.  He  had  a great  veneration  and 
affe&ion  for  Gaflendi,  and  wrote  the  following  diftich 
at  his  death,  which  has  been  much  admired  ; 


“ Gaflendus  m oritur  : Sophia  luget,  ingemit  orbis : 

“ Sponius  in  iuctu  eft  : loius  Olympus  ovat.,” 

He  died  February  2T,  1684,  after  an  illnefs  of  about 
two  months.  Fie  was  a man  without  either  iplecn  or 
ambition,  of  few  words,  fond  of  his  ftudy,  fincere, 
polite,  charitable,  pious,  and  a lover  of  mankind. 
He  left  behind  him  a fon,  memoirs  of  whom  are  con- 
tained in  the  next  article,  and  who  became  a more 
illuftrious  man  than  his  father,  who  lived  to  fee  him  fo. 
Thole  lines,  therefore,  where  Ovid  fpeaks  to  C^far, 
are  very  pertinently  applied  by  Bayle  to  him  : 


iC 


cc 


— Natiqne  videns  bene  fatfca  fatetur 

Life  major  a fuis,  et  vinci  gaudet  ab 


S P O N ( J a'm  e s ) 

The  Son  of  Charles  Spon,  born  at  Lyons  in  1647. 

/ 

After  an  education  of  great  care,  he  was  admitted 
dodor  of  phyfic  at  Montpellier,  in  1667,  and  a mem- 
ber of  die  college  of  phyficians  at  Lyons,  in  1669. 
Thcfe  two  years  he  fpent  at  Strafburg  with  Boeder-; 
and  there  becoming  very  intimate  with  Charles  Patin, 

he 
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he  contracted  probably  from  that  gentleman  a ftrong 
tafle  for  antiquities.  Some  time  after  Vaillant,  the 
king’s  antiquary,  pa  (Ting  through  Lyons  to  Italy  in 
quell  of  medals  and  other  antiquities,  Spon  accom- 
panied him.  He  afterwards,  in  1675,  and  *676,  made 
a voyage  to  Dalmatia,  Greece,  and  the  Levant,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  all  which  places  he  has 
given  us  a very  pleafing  account. 

Whether  he  was  weak  by  nature,  or  hurt  himfelf 
by  this  voyage,  does  not  appear,7  but  he  never  after- 
wards enjoyed  good  health.  Being  of  the  reformed 
religion,  he  was  obliged  to  decamp  in  1685,  when  the 
ediCt  of  Nantes  was  revoked,  hie  intended  to  retire 
to  Zurich,  the  freedom  of  which  city  had  been  be- 
llowed in  an  honorary  manner  upon  his  father,  and  was 
upon  the  road  thither ; but  wintering  at  Wevay,  a town 
upon  the  lake  Leman,  he  died  there  ini  686.  Pie 
was  a member  of  the  academy  of  the  Ricovrati  at 
Padua,  of  that  of  the  Beau  Efprits,  eflablifhed  at 
Ni fines  by  letters  patent,  in  1682 ; and  he  would  have 
been  an  ornament  to  any  fociety  in  the  world ; for,  as 
Bayle  has  faid  of  him,  “ the  qualities  of  a learned,  and 
cc  thofe  of  an  honefl  man,  were  never  more  happily 
cc  united  than  in  him,” 

He  was  the  author  of  many  valuable  and  curious 
works,  printed  at  Lyons,  the  principal  oi  which  are 
the  following  ; 

1.  u Recherches  des  Antiquitez  de  Lyon,”  1644, 
8vo. 

2.  cc  Ignotorum  atque  obfcurorum  Deorum  Arse/’ 
1677,  8vo. 

3.  “ Voyage  de  Grece  et  du  Levant,”  1677,  in  3 
volumes,  1 2 mo. 

4.  <f  Hiftoire  de  la  Ville  et  de  l’Etat  de  Geneva,” 
1680,  in  2 vols.  12m  This  work  was  printed  in 
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Englifh,  in  1687,  folio,  after  having  gone  through 
feveral  editions  in  the  original ; which  cannot  be  won- 
dered at,  finre,  according  to  Bayle,  who  was  a ver y 
competent  judge,  it  was  extremely  perfe6t  in  its  kind. 

5.  **  Lettre  an  P.  la  Chaife  fur  l’Antiquite  de  la  Re- 
ligion,” in  i2mo{  anfwered  by  Mr.  Arnaud,  but  often 
reprinted. 

6.  cc  Recherches  curieufesd’Antiquite,”  1683, qto. 

7.  “ Mifcellanea  eruditae  Antiquitatis,  1679,  and 

1683,  folio. 

Befide  thefe,  he  publifhed  leveral  other  things 
of  a f:  nailer  kind,  upon  fubjedts  relating  to  phyfic. 
Vide  <c  Nouvelles  de  la  Republique  des  Retires,” 

1684,  &c,  I 

STAHL  (George  Ernest) 

A very  eminent  German  Chemilt, 

Was  horn  in  Franconia,  in  1660,  and  educated  in  the 
Rience  of  medicine,  of  which  he  was  made  profeffor 
in  1694,  when  the  univerfity  of  Hall  was  founded. 
His  reputation,  by  means  of  Ills  lectures,  his  publica- 
tions, and  the  fuccefs  of  his  practice,  was  foon  very 
highly  advanced;  and  in  1716,  he  was  invited  to  Ber-. 
lin,  where  he  Became  phyfician  to  the  king,  and  coun- 
cilor of  Rate.  He  lived  in  great  celebrity  to  the  age 
of  75,  when  he  died  in, the  year  1734. 

As  a chemift  Stahl  was  unrivalled,  and  was  the 
inventor  of  the  do&rine  of  phlogifton;  which,  not-, 
withftanding  it  now  yields  to  the  newer  theory  of  the 
much  lamented  and  ingenious  Lavoifier  and  the  French 
chemills,  was  admitted  for  near  half  a century  bv  the 
beft  philofophers.  As  a phyfician  he  had  many  fan-, 
cies,  and  was  particularly  remarkable  for  his  doctrine 
of  the  abfolute  power  of  the  foul  over  the  body. 
He  maintained,  that  every  mufcular  adtion,  whether 
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attended  with  ccnfcioufncds  or  not,  proceeds  from  a 
voluntary  aft  of  the  mind.  This  theory  Stahl  and 
his  followers  carried  too  far ; from  ic,  however,  he  de- 
rived many  cautions  of  real  importance  to  phyficians, 
by  attending  to  the  Rate  of  the  mind  in  every  patient. 
His  works  are  very  numerous,  but  the  principal  of 
them  are  the  following: 

i.  cc  Experiments  et  Obfervationes  chemicse  et 
phyficae,”  Berlin,  3vo,  1751. 

<c  2.  DiiTertationes  Medicse,”  Hall,  2 volumes,  8vo. 

<c  3.  Theoria  medica  v^ra,  4to,  Hall,  1708. 

cc  4.  Opufcuium  chemico-phyfico  medicum,”  Hall, 
2 voy  1714. 

5.  “ Bedenken  ueber  den  Sulphur/'  Hall,  Svo, 
1718. 


6.  <f  Negotium  otiofum,  feu  Skiamachia  adverfus 
Pofitiones  aliquas  fundamentales  Theorise  verae  Medi- 
cine, a Viro  quodam  celeberrirno  intenta,  fed  enervata/* 
Hall,  qto,  1720. 

7.  Fundaments  Chemise,”  4to,  Norimb.  1723. 

8.  u Beweis  von  den  Saltzen,”  Hall,  8vo,  1723. 

9.  <c  Commentarium  in  Metallurgiam  Beccheri,” 
1723,  and 

10.  “ InRruftions  on  Metallurgy,”  in  German. 
Lcipfic,  8 vo,  1720. 


S T E N O (Nicholas) 

A Danifh  Anatomift,  born  at  Copenhagen,  J(an.  20,  1638. 

His  father  was  a Lutheran,  and  golRfinith  to  Chriflian 

IVth.  He  himfelf  Rudied  under  Bartholin,  who  con- 
/ ^ 

fidered  him  as*  one  of  the  moR  induRrious  and  in^eni- 

t C 

ous  of  his  pupils.  To  complete  his  knowledge,  he 
travelled  through  Holland,  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy,  and  in  the  latter  place  obtaiqec]  a pcnfion  from* 
Ferdinand  11,  grand  duke  of  Tufcany, 
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In  1669,  he  abjured  the  proteflant  pcrfuafion,  hav- 
ing been  nearly  converted  before  by  Bofiuet  at  Paris. 
Chriftian  V,  who  wifhed  to  fix  him  at  Copenhagen, 
made  him  profeflfor  of  anatomy,  and  gave  him  per- 
miflion  to  exercile  the  religion  he  had  adopted.  But  his 
change  produced  difagreeable  effects  in  his  own  coun- 
try, and  he  returned  into  Italy,  where,  after  fome  time, 
he  became  an  ecclefiaftic,  and  was  named  by  the  pope 
his  apoftolical  vicar  for  the  north,  with  the  title  of 
bifhop  of  Titiopolis  in  Greece,  He  now  became  a 
million  ary  in  Germany,  and  died  at  Swerin  in  1686. 
He  made  feveral  difeoveries  in  anatomy,  and  his  works 
that  are  extant  are  chiefly  on  medical  fubjects.  They 
are  the  following  : 

1.  tc  Elementorum  Myoiogiae  Specimen,”  1 emo, 
Leyden,  1667. 

2.  cc  A Treatife  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,”  in 
Latin.  Paris,  1669 ; and  Leyden,  1671. 

He  alfo  wrote  a part  of  the  anatomical  Expofitiou 
of  Window,  to  whom  he  was  great  uncle. 

STUBS  E (Henry) 

An  Englifh  Writer  of  uncommon  Parts  and  Learning. 

Efpecially  celebrated  in  his  own  times,  was  born  at 
Partney,  near  Spilfby  in  Lincolnfhire,  February  28, 
16.11.  Elis  father  was  a clergyman,  and  lived  at 
Spilfby ; but  being  anabaptiftically  inclined,  and  forced 
to  leave  that  place,  he  went  with  his  wife  and  family 
into  Ireland.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion 
there,  the  mother  fled  with  her  fon  Henry  into  England, 
and  landing  at  Liverpool,  walked  thence  to  London. 
There  die  obtained  a comfortable  fubfiftence  by  her 
Leedle,  and  lent  her  fon  Henry,  then  ten  years  of  age, 
. to  Weftminfter  fchool.  Dr.  Bufbv  was  lo  flruck  with 
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the  furprifmg  parts  of  the  boy,  that  he  fhewed  him 
more  than  ordinary  favour,  and  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  junior,  who  one  day 
came  accidentally  into  the  fchool.  Sir  Henry  took  a 
fancy  to  him,  and  frequently  relieved  him  with  money, 
and  gave  him  the  liberty  of  reforting  to  his  houfe,  cc  to 
<c  fill  that  belly, ” fays  Stubbe,  cc  which  otherwife  had 
“ no  futtenance,  but  what  one  penny  could  purchale 
<c  for  his  dinner,  and  which  had  no  breakfaft  unlefs  he 
“ got  it  by  making  fome  boy’s  exercife.”  He  fays  this 
in  the  preface  to  his  cc  Epittolary  Difcourfe  concerning 
Phlebotomy  where  many  other  particulars  of  his 
life,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wood,  are  to  be  found.  Soon 
after,  Sir  Henry  got  him  to  be  king’s  fcholar,  and  his 
mailer  at  the  fame  time  gave  him  money  to  buy  books, 
and  clothes,  on  account  of  the  wonderful  progrefs  he 
made.  » 

In  1649,  he  was  eledled  ftudent  of  Chrift-church, 
in  Oxford,  where  fhewing  himfelf  too  forward  and 
conceited,  he  was  often  kicked  and  beaten.  Through 
the  intereft,  however,  of  his  patron,  he  was  of  no 
fmall  confequence ; for  the  oath,  called  the  engage- 
ment, being  framed  by  the  parliament  that  fame  year, 
was  fome  time  after  fent  down  to  the  tiniverfity  by  him  ; 
and  he  procured  fome  to  be  turned  out,  and  others  to 
be  fpared,  according  as  affection  or  di faffed! ion  influ- 
enced him.  While  he  continued  an  under-graduate, 
$ it  was  ufual  with  him  to  difcourfe  in  the  public  fcnools 
very  fluently  in  the  Greek  tongue,  which  conveys  no 
imall  idea  of  his  learning.  After  he  had  taken  a bache- 
lor  of  arts  degree,  he  v/ent  into  Scotland,  and  ferved  in 
the  parliament  army  from  1653  to  1655  : he  then  re- 
t turned  to  Oxford,  and  took  a matter’s  degree  in  16565 
and  at  the  motion  of  Dr.  Owen,  was  appointed,  in 
1 165 7,  iecond  keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library  under 
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Dr.  Barlow.  He  made  great  life  and  advantage  of 
this  poll  for  the  profecution  of  his  (Indies,  and  held  it 
tin  i659,  when  he  was  removed  from  it,  as  well  as 
from  his  place  of  (ludent  of  Ch rift -church  ; for  he  had 
publifhed  the- fame  year,  c<  A Vindication”  of  his  pa- 
tron Sir  Henry  Vane ; “ An  Efiay  on  the  good  old 
Caufe ; and  a piece  entitled,  <c  Light  (Lining  out  of 
Parknefs,  with  an  Apology  for  the  Quakers  f ’ in 
which  he  reflected  upon  the  clergy  and  the  univcrfities. 

After  his  ejeChion,  he  retired  to  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
in  Warwickfhire,  in  order  to  praCtife  phyfic,  which  he 
had  ftudied  fome  years : and  upon  the  reftoration,  ap- 
plied to  Dr.  Morley,  foon  after  bifhop  of  Winchcfter, 
for  protection  in  his  retirement.  He  affured  him  of 
an  inviolable  paffive  obedience,  which  was  all  he  could 
or  would  pay  till  the  covenant  was  renounced,  and 
upon  the  re-eftablifhment  of  epifcopacy,  received  con- 
firmation from  the  hands  of  his  diocefan.  In  1661, 
he  went  to  Jamaica,  being  honoured  with  the  title  ot 
his  majefty’s  phyfician  for  that  ifland  ; but  the  climate 
not  agreeing  with  him,  he  returned  and  fettled  at  Strat- 
ford. He  afterwards.removed  to  Warwick,  where  he 
gained  very  confiderable  practice,  as  he  did  at  Bath, 
which  he  frequented  in  the  fnmrner  feafon.  He  did 
not,  however,  apply  fo  clofely  to  his  profeOlon,  as  to 
ncgleCt  every  thing  elfe  : on  the  contrary,  he  was  ever 
attentive  to  the  tranfaCtions  or  the  literary  world,  and 
often  himfelf  a principal  party  concerned.  Before  the 
reftorar-ion,  he  had  joined  Mr.  Hobbes,  with  whom  he 
was  intimately  acquainted,  againft  Dr.  Wallis  and  other 
mathematicians  5 and  had  published  a very  lmall  piece 
or  two  in  that  controverfy,  in  which  he  was  looked' 
upon  as  Mr.  Hobbes’s  fecond.  Alter  the  reftoration, 
he  was  engaged  in  a controverfy  with  fome  members 
of  the  royal  fociety,  cr  rather  with  the  royal  iociety 
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itfdf;  in  which,  far  from  being  a fecond,  he  was  now 
a principal,  and  indeed  alone. 

The  royal  fociety  had  from  its  firfl  inftitution  alarmed, 
the  zealous  admirers  of  the  old  philofophy,  who  affefted 
to  reprefent  the  views  of  many  of  its  members  to  be 
the  deftruftion,  not  only  of  true  learning,  but  even  of 
religion  itfelf.  This  gave  occafion  to  Dr.  Sprat’s 
<c  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society,”  in  1667  ; and  to  a 
difcourle  by  Mr.  Glanville  in  1668,  under  the  title  of 
Plus  ultra,  or  the  Progrefs  and  Advancement  of 
Knowledge  fince  the  Days  of  Ariftotle,  in  an  Account 
of  fome  of  the  mod  remarkable  late  Improvements  of 
practical  ufeful  Learning,  to  encourage  philofophical 
Endeavours.”  Mr.  Stubbe  attacked  both  thefe  works 
with  great  warmth  and  leverity,  yet  with  prodigious 
fmartnefs  and  learning,  in  a 4to  volume  thus  entitled. 
Legends  no  Hiftory,  or  a Specimen  of  lome  Ani- 
madverfions  upon  the  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society; 
together  with  the  Plus  ultra  of  Mr.  Glanville  re- 
duced to  a Non-plus,  1670.”  In  this  book  he  charges 
the  members  of  the  royal  fociety  with  intentions  to 
bring  contempt  upon  ancient  and  folid  learning,  espe- 
cially the  Ariftotelian  philofophy;  to  undermine  the 
univerfities ; to  deftroy  the  eftablifhed  religion  ; and 
even  to  introduce  popery.'  This  laid  the  foundation 
of  a controverfV,  which  was  carried  on  with  great  heat 

J J O 

and  much  ill  language  for  fome  time;  and  Mr. 
Stubbe  wrote  feveral  pieces  to  fupport  his  allegations. 
He  was  encouraged  in  this  affair  by  Dr.  Fell,  who,  it 
feems,  was  no  admirer  of  the  royal  fociety ; and  he 
made  himfelf  fo  obnoxious  to  that  body,  that,  as  he 
himfelf  informs  us,  “ they  threatened  to  write  his 
life.” 

The  writings  of  our  author,  though  his  life  was  no 
long  one,  were  extremely  numerous,  and  upon  various 
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fubje&s.  Thofe  which  he  publifhed  before  the  redo- 
ration  were  againft  monarchy,  minifters,  univerfities, 
churches,  and  every  thing  which  was  dear  to  the 
royalifts ; yet  he  did  this  more  to  pleafe  and  ferve  his 
friend.  Sir  Henry  Vane,  than  out  of  principle  or  at- 
tachment to  party ; and  when  his  antagonifts  infulted 
him  for  changing  his  tone  afterwards,  he  made  no  fcru- 
ple  at  all  to  confefs  it : cc  My  youth  and  other  circum- 
ftances,”  fays  he,  “ incapacitated  me  from  rendering 
“ him  any  great  fervices : but  all  that  I did,  and  ail 
<c  that  I wrote,  had  no  other  aim  : nor  do  I care  how 
cc  much  any  man  can  inodiate  my  former  writings,  fo 
cc  long  as  they  were  fubfervient  to  him.”  “ The  truth 
cc  is,  and  all,”  fays  Mr.  Wood,  <c  who  knew  him  in 
<c  Oxford,  knew  this  of  him  for  certain,  that  he  was  no 
cc  frequenter  cf  conventicles,  no  taker  of  the  covenant 
“ or  engagement,  no  contradter  of  acquaintance  with 
“ notorious  fedlaries:  that  he  neither  enriched  nor  other- 
cc  wife  advanced  himfelf  during  the  late  troubles,  nor 
<c  fhared  the  common  odium  and  dangers,  or  profperity 
<c  of  his  benefadtor.”  On  this  account  he  eafily  made 
his  peace  with  the  royalifts  after  the  reftoration  j yet 
not,  as  it  flhould  leem,  without  fome  overt-acts  on  his 
part.  Thus,  for  inftance,  befide  conforming  entirely 
to  the  church  of  England,  he  wrote  a fmall  piece  againft 
Harrington's  “Oceana,”  in  the  year  1660;  which, 
in  the  preface  to  <c  The  good  old  Caufe,”  printed  in 
1560,  he  had  extolled,  as  if,  lays  Mr.  Wood,  u it 
“ were  the  pattern  in  the  mount.”  By  thefe  means  he 
made  amends  for  all  the  offence  he  had  given.  “ 1 
<c  have  at  length,”  fays  he,  Cf  removed  all  the  umbrages 
<c  I ever  lay  under  : I have  joined  myfelf  to  the  churc'i 
cf  of  England,  not  only  on  account  of  its  being  publicly 
<c  impofed  (which  in  things  indifferent  is  no  fmall  con- 
<c  fideration,  as  I learned  from  the  Scottifh  tranlaclions 
<c  at  Perth)  but  becaufe  it  is  the  leaft  defining,  and 
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€f  confequently  the  mod  comprehenfive,  and  fitting  to 
“ be  national. ” 

After  a life  of  almofi  perpetual  war  and  confiift  in  va- 
rious ways,  this  extraordinary  man  came  to  a premature 
death  ; yet  not  from  any  defigns  or  contrivances  of  his 
enemies,  although  his  impetuous  and  furious  zeal  hur- 
ried him  to  fay,  that  they  often  put  him  in  fear  of  his 
life.  Being  at  Bath  in  the  fummer  feafon,  he  had  a 
call  to  a patient  at  Briftol ; and  whether  becaufe  it  was 
defired,  or  from  the  excelfive  heat  of  the  weather,  he 
iet  out  in  the  evening,  and  went  a crofs  road.  Mr. 
Wood  fays,  that  u his  head  was  then  intoxicated  with 
u bibbing,  but  more  with  talking  and  lnuffing  of  pow- 
u der.M  On  his  way,  however,  he  was  drowned,  in 
palling  a river  about  two  miles  from  Bath,  on  the 
1 2th  of  July,  1676.  His  body  was  taken  up  the  next 
mornmg,  and  the  day  after  buried  in  the  great  church 
at  B;  ch,  wh  n his  old  antagonift  Glanville  preached  his 
funeral  fermon ; but,  as  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  with- 
out faying  much  in  hispraife.  Soon  afterwards  a phy- 
fician  of  Bath  made  the  following  epitaph,  which, 
though  never  put  over  him,  deferves  to  be  recorded. 
€<  Memorise  facrum.  Pod;  varies  cafus  magna  re  rum 
cc  diferimina,  tandem  hie  quiefeunt  mortalitatis exuviae 
cc  Henrici  Stubbe,  medici  Warwicenfis,  quondam  cx 
:c  aede  Chrifti  Oxonienlis,  rei  medic®,  hifcoric®,  ac 
rc  mathematic®  peritifiimi,  judicii  vivi,  et  iibrorum 
:c  helluonisj  qui,  quum  multa  feripferat,  et  plures  fa- 
• c naverat,  aliorum  faluri  fedulo  profpiciens,  propriam 
c neglexit.  Obiit  aquis  frigidis  fufiocatus,  12  die 
” Julij,  A.  D.  1676.” 

Mr.  Wood  was  contemporary  with  Stubbe  at  Ox- 
brd,  and  has  given  him  the  following  character:  <c  He 
c was  a perfon  of  moil:  admirable  parts,  and  had  a moll 
: prodigious  memory ; was  the  molt  noted  Latinill 
^ “ and 
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c<  and  Grecian  of  his  age;  was  a finguhr  mathemari* 
“ cian,  and  thoroughly  read  in  all  political  matters* 
“ councils,  ecclefiaftical  and  profane  hiftories ; had  a 
“ voluble  tongue,  and  feldom  hefitatcd  cither  in  public 
<€  dilputes  or  common  difcourfe ; had  a voice  big  and 
magifterial,  and  a mind  equal  to  it ; was  of  a high 
“ generous  nature,  fcorned  money  and  riches,  and  the 
<c  adorers  of  them  ; was  accounted  a very  good  phvfi- 
<c  cian,  and  excellent  in  the  things  belonging  to  that 
*c  profeffion,  as  botany,  anatomy,  and  chemiftry.  Yet 
<c  with  all  thofe  noble  accompiifhments,  he  was  ex- 
cc  tremely  rafh  and  imprudent,  and  even  wanted  com- 
cc  mon  difcretion.  He  was  a very  bold  man,  uttered 
€C  any  thing  that  came  into  his  mind,  not  only  among 
<£C  his  companions,  but  in  public  coiTee-houfes,  of  which 
<c  he  was  a great  frequenter ; and  would  often  (peak 
“ freely  of  perfons  then  prefent,  for  which  he  ufed  to 
“ be  threatened  with  kick  ins;  and  beating;.  He  had  a 
C£  hot  and  reftlefs  head,  his  hair  being  carrot*  coloured, 
*c  and  was  ever  ready  to  undergo  any  enterprize,  which 
<c  was  the  chief  reafon  that  emaciated  his  body  almoft 
to  a fkeleton.  He  was  alfo  a perfon  of  no  fixed 
*c  principles : and  whether  he  believed  thole  things, 
u which  every  good  chriftian  doth,  is  not  for  me  to 
<c  refolve.  Had  he  been  endowed  with  common  fo*- 
<f  briety  and  difcretion,  and  not  have  made  himfelf  and 
“ his  learning  mercenary  and  cheap  to  every  ordinary 
*c  and  ignorant  fellow,  he  would  have  been  admired  by 
« all,  and  might  have  picked  and  choofed  his  prefer- 
inent ; but  all  thefe  things  being  wanting  he  be- 
came  a ridicule,  and  undervalued  by  knowing  and 
“ fober  fcholai*s,  and  others  loo.” 

Mr.  Wood,  has  not  expreded  himfelf  clearly  enough 
to  let  us  know,  whether  the  “ carrot  coloured  hair”  of 

Stubbe,  was  the  caufe  or  the  coniequence  ot  hi* 
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te  hot  and  reftlefs  head but  if  he  meant  the  latter, 

* 

it  is  probable  that  he  confidered  thefe  red  locks  as  fo 
many  rays  of  heat  i filling  through  the  pores  of  the 
fkull  from  a central  fire  within.  Some  other  particu- 
lars of  him  maybe  read  in 'the  article  Gretorex.-1- 

Vide  fc  Athen.  Oxon.”  &c. 
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STUKELEY  (William) 

I . 

An  Antiquary  and  PKyfician  of  much  Celebrity, 

Defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Lincolnfhire, 
was  born  at  Holbeach,  in  that  county,  November  7, 
1687.  After  having  had  the  firfi:  part  of  his  educa- 
tion at  the  free-fchool  of  that  place,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Edward  Kelfal,  he  was  admitted  into  Bennet  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  Nov.  7,  1703,  under  the  tuition  of 
Mr.  T homas  Fawcett,  and  chofen  a fcholar  therein 
April  following.  While  an  under-graduate,  he  often 
indulged  a ftrong  propenfity  to  drawing  and  defigning, 
and  began  to  form  a collection  of  antiquarian  books. 
He  made  phyfic,  however,  his  principal  ftudy,  and 
with  that  view  took  frequent  perambulations  through 
the  neighbouring  country  with  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Hales,  Dr.  John  Gray  of  Canterbury,  and  others,  in 
fearch  of  plants ; and  made  great  additions  to  Mr. 
Ray’s  cc  Catalogus  Plantarum  circa  Cantabrigiam,” 
which,  with  a map  of  the  county,  he  was  folicited  to 
print ; but  his  father’s  death  and  various  domeflic  avo- 
cations prevented  him.  He  ftudied  anatomy  under 
Mr.  Rolfe  the  furgeon  ; attended  the  chemical  lectures 
of  fignior  Vigani;  and,  taking  the  degree  of  M.  B. 
in  1709,  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  practical 
part  of  medicine  under  Dr.  Mead  at  St.  Thomas’s 
hofpital. 

He  firfi  began  to  pradlife  at  Rofton  in  his  native 
county,  where  he  ftrongly  recommended  the  chaly- 
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beate  waters  of  Stanfield,  near  Folkingham,  In  1717 
he  removed  to  London,  where,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  his  friend  Dr.  Mead,  he  was  foon  after  defied 
F.R.S.  and  was  one  of  the  firft  who  revived  that  of 
the  antiquaries,  in  1718,  to  which  laft  he  was  fecretary 
for  many  years  during  his  refidence  in  town.  He  was 
alfo  one  of  the  earlieft  members  of  the  gentlemen’s 
fociety  at  Spalding,  and  held  a regular  correfpondence 
with  Maurice  Johnfon,  Efq.  and  the  learned  Gales. 
Several  of  his  letters  to  thefe  gentlemen  adorn  the 
cc  Reliquiae  Galeanse.” 

He  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Cambridge,  in 
1719,  and  was  admitted  a fellow  of  the  college  of  phy- 
ficians  in  the  year  following,  about  which  time  he  pub- 
lifhed  an  account  of  “ Arthur’s  Gon”  in  Scotland,  and 
of  cc  Graham’s  Dyke,”  with  plates,  4to.  In  the  year 
17  22,  he  was  appointed  to  read  the  Gulftonian  lefture, 
in  which  he  gave  a dcfcription  and  hiftory  of  the  fpleen, 
and  printed  it  in  folio,  1723,  together  with  fome  ana- 
tomical obfervations  on  the  diffeflion  of  an  elephant, 
and  many  plates  coloured  in  imitation  of  nature.  Con- 
ceiving there  were  fome  remains  of  the  Eleufinian 
myfteries  in  Free-mafonry,  he  gratified  his  curiofity, 
and  was  conflituted  mailer  of  a lodge,  to  which  he 
prefented  an  account  of  a Roman  amphitheatre  at 
Dorchelter,  qto. 

After  having  been  one  of  the  cenfors  of  the  college 
of  phyficians,  of  the  council  of  the  royal  fociety,  and 
of  the  committee  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the 
allronomical  inftruments  of  the  royal  obfervatory  at 
Greenwich,  he  left  London  in  1726,  and  retired  to 
Grantham  in  Lincolnfiiire,  where  he  loon  eilablifhed  a 
permanent  reputation.  In  this  town  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton, one  of  the  early  friends  of  Dr,  Stukeley,  received 
the  firft  part  of  his  education,  and  intended  ro  have 
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ended  his  days,  if  he  could  have  met  with  a convenient 
houfe.  Dr.  Stukeley,  by  his  refidence  in  this  place, 
had  an  opportunity  of  collecting  fome  memoirs  of  the 
early  parts  of  Sir  Ifaac’s  life  and  his  family,  which  he 
communicated  to  Mr.  Conduit.  The  dukes  of  A n- 
cafter  and  Rutland,  the  families  of  Tyrconnel,  Cud, 
&c.  and  moft  of  the  principal  families  in  the  country, 
were  glad  to  take  his  advice.  During  his  refidence 
here,  he  declined  an  invitation  from  Algernon,  earl  of 
Hereford,  to  fettle  as  a pnyfician  at  Marlborough, 
and  another  to  fucceed  Dr.  Hunter  at  Newark. 

In  1 7 28,  he  married  Frances,  daughter  of  Robert 
Williamfon,  of  Allington,  near  Grantham,  gent,  a 
lady  of  good  family  and  fortune.  He  was  greatly 
affliCled  with  the  gout,  which  ufed  generally  to  con- 
fine him  during  the  winter  months ; on  account  of 
which,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  it  was  cudomary 
with  him  to  take  feveral  journies  in  the  lpring,  in  which 
he  indulged  his  innate  love  of  antiquities,  by  tracing 
out  the  footfteps  of  C^far’s  expedition  in  this  ifiand, 
his  camps,  dations,  &c.  The  fruit  of  his  more  diftant 
travels  was  his  cc  Itinerarium  Curiofum  ; or  an  Ac- 
count  of  the  Antiquities  and  Curiofities  in  his  Travels 
through  Great  Britain,  Centuria  I,”  adorned  with  one 
hundred  copper-plates,  andpublifhed  in  folio,  London, 
1724.  This  was  reprinted  after  his  death,  1776,  with 
two  additional  plates  ; as  was  alfo  published  the  fecond 
volume,  confiding  of  his  defeription  of  The  Brill,  or 
Cadar’s  Camp  at  Pancras,  <c  Iter  Boreale,  1725,” 
and  his  edition  of  Richard  of  Cirenceder,  with  his  own 
and  Mr.  Bertram’s  notes  ; illuftrated  with  103  copper- 
plates, engraved  in  the  do&or’s  life-time. 

Overpowered  with  the  fatigue  of  his  profefflon,  and 
repeated  attacks  of  the  gout,  he  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  church  $ and  being  encouraged  in  that  purfuic 
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by  archbifhop  AVake,  was  ordained  at  Croydon,  July 
20,  1720 ; and  in  O6tober  following  was  prefented  by 
lord  chancellor  King  to  the  living  of  All-Saints  in 
Stamford.  At  the  time  of  his  entering  on  his  paro- 
chial cure,  1730,  Dr,  Rogers  of  that  place  had  juft 
invented  his  oleum  arthriticum,  which  Dr.  Stukeley 
feeing  others  ufe  with  admirable  fuccefs,  he  was  in- 
duced to  do  the  like,  and  with  equal  advantage ; for 
it  not  only  faved  his  joints,  but  with  the  addition  of  a 
proper  regimen,  and  leaving  off  the  ufe  of  fermented 
liquors,  he  recovered  his  health  and  limbs  to  a furprifing 
degree,  and  ever  after  enjoyed  a firm  and  active  ftate 
of  body,  beyond  any  example  in  fimilar  circumftances, 
to  a good  old  age.  This  occanoned  him  to  publifh  an 
account  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  external  application  of  this 
oil  in  innumerable  inftances,  in  a letter  to  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  1733  ; and  the  year  after  he  publifhed  alfo 
fC  A Treadle  on  the  Caufe  and  Cure  of  the  Gout,  from 
a new  Rationale  which,  with  an  abftradt  thereof,  has 
palled  through  feveral  editions. 

He  coliedtecl  fome  remarkable  particulars  at  Stam- 
ford in  relation  to  his  predeceffor  bifhop  Cumberland; 
and  in  17 36,  printed  an  explanation,  with  an  engraving 
of  a curious-  fslver  plate  of  Roman  workmanfhip  in  baftb 
relievo,  found  under  ground  at  Rifley  Park  in  Derby- 
fhire,  wherein  he  traces  its  journey  thither,  from  the 
church  of  Bourges,  to  which  it  had  been  given  by  Ex- 
uipericus,  called  St.  S within,  bifhop  of  Thouloufe, 
about  the  year  205.  Pie  publifhed  alfo  the  fame  year 
his  “ Palaeoeraohia  facra.  No.  1 ; or  Difcourfes  on 
the  Monuments  of  Antiquity  that  relate  to  Sacred 
Hiftory/*  in  4to,  which  he  dedicated  to  Sir  Richard 
Ellys,  bart.  u from  whom  he  had  received  many  favours.’ 

In  this  work,  which  was  to  have  been  continued  in 
lucceeding  numbers,  he  undertakes  to  fhow  how  heathen 
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mythology  is  derived  from  facred  hidory ; and  that 
£he  Bacchus  in  the  poets  is  no  other  than  the  Jehovah 
■in  the  Scripture,  the  conductor  of  the  Ifraelites  through 
the  wildernefs.  In  his  country  retirement  he  difpofed 
his  colledion  of  Greek  and  Roman  coins  according  to 
the  order  of  the  Scripture  hiftory ; and  cut  out  a ma- 
chine in  wood  on  the  plan  of  an  orrery,  which  fhews 
the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  courfe  of  the 
tide,  &c. 

In  1737  he  loft  his  wife ; and  in  1738  married  Eli- 
zabeth, the  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Gale,  dean  of  York, 
and  fifter  to  his  intimate  friends  Roger  and  Samuel 
Gale,  efqrs.  and  from  this  time  he  often  fpent  his 
winters  in  London,  In  1740,  he  publifhed  an  account 
of  Stonehenge,  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Ancafter,  who 
had  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  given  him  the 
living  of  Somerby,  near  Grantham,  the  year  before. 
In  1741,  he  preached  a thirtieth  of  January  fermon 
before  the  houfe  of  commons ; and  in  that  year  became 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Egyptian  fociety.  In  1743, 
he  printed  an  account  of  lady  Roifia’s  fepulchral  cell, 
lately  difcovered  at  Rovfton,  in  a trad,  entitled,  “ Pa- 
Jaeographia  Britannica,  No.  1,”  to  which  an  anfwer  was 
publifhed  by  Mr.  Parkin  in  1744.  The  dodor  re- 
plied in  “ Palaeographia  Britannica,  No.  2,”  1746,  giv- 
ing an  account  therein  of  the  origin  of  the  univerfities 
of  Cambridge  and  Stamford,  both  from  Croyland 
Abbey  ; of  the  Roman  city  Granta,  on  the  north-fide 
of  the  river;  of  the  beginning  of  Cardike  near  Water- 
beach,  &c.  To  this  Mr.  Parkin  again  replied  in 
174S;  but  it  does  not  appear,  that  the  dodor  took 
any  further  notice  of  him.  In  1747  the  benevolent 
duke  of  Montagu,  with  whom  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted at  the  Egyptian  fociety,  prevailed  on  him  to 
vacate  his  preferments  in  the  country  by  giving  hinn 
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the  redlory  of  St.  George,  Queen-fquare ; whence  he 
frequently  retired  to  Kentifh  Town,  where  the  following 
infcription  was  placed  over  his  door  : 

cc  Me  dulcis  faturet  quies  ; 
cc  Obfcuro  pofitus  loco 
u Leni  perfruar  otio 
tc  Chyndonax  Druida. 
cc  O may  this  rural  foli tude  receive, 

<c  And  contemplation  all  its  pleafures  give, 
cc  The  Druid  prieft  !” 

He  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  patron  in  1749, 
on  whofe  death  he  publilhed  fome  verfes,  with  others 
on  his  entertainment  at  Bough  ton,  and  a <c  Philofophic 
Hymn  on  Chriftmas  Day.”  Two  papers  by  the  doc- 
tor upon  the  earthquakes  in  1750,  read  at  the  royal 
fociety,  and  a fermon  preached  at  his  own  parifh  church 
on  that  alarming  occafion,  were  publifned  in  8vo, 
1750,  under  the  title  of  “ The  Philofophy  of  Earth- 
quakes, Natural  and  Religious  ;”  of  which  a fecond  part 
was  printed  with  a fecond  edition  of  his  fermon  on 
“ The  Healing  of  Difeafes  as  a Charadfer  of  the  Mef- 
fiah,  preached  before  the  College  of  Phyficians,  Sept, 
cc,  1750.”  In  1751,  in  cc  Pakeographia  Britannica, 
No.  3,”  he  gave  an  account  of  Oriuna,  the  wife  of 
Garaufius  ; in  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  47,  art.  33,  an  account 
of  theeclipfe  predicted  by  Thales;  and  in  the  fC  Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine,”  1754,  p.407,  is  the  fubftance  of 
a paper  read  at  the  royal  fociety  in  1752,  to  prove  that 
the  corah  tree  is  a real  fea- vegetable. 

On  Wednefday  the  27th  of  February,  1765,  Dr. 
Stukeley  was  feized  with  a flroke  of  the  palfy,  which 
was  brought  on  by  attending  a full  veftry,  at  which  he 
was  accompanied  by  ferjeant  Eyre  on  a contefted  elec- 
tion for  a ledlurer.  The  room  being  hot,  on  their  re- 
turn through  Dr,  Stukeley’s  garden,  they  both  caught 
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their  deaths , for  the  ferjeant  never  was  abroad  again, 
and  the  do£tor’s  illnefs  came  on  that  night.  Soon  after 
this  accident  his  faculties  failed  him  ; but  he  continued 
quiet  and  compofed  until  Sunday  following  the  3d  of 
March,  1765,  when  he  departed  in  his  feventy-eighth 
year,  which  he  attained  by  remarkable  temperance 
and  regularity.  By  his  own  particular  directions  his 
corpfe  was  conveyed  in  a private  manner  to  Eaft-ham, 
in  Eflfex,  and  was  buried  in  the  church-yard,  juft  be- 
yond the  eaft  end  of  the  church,  the  turf  being  laid 
' fmoothly  over  it  without  any  monument.  This  fpot 
he  particularly  fixed  upon  in  a vifit  he  paid  fome  time 
before  to  the  vicar  of  that  parifh,  when  walking  with 
him  one  day  in  the  church-yard. 

Thus  ended  a valuable  life,  daily  fpent  in  throwing 
light  on  the  dark  remains  of  antiquity.  His  great 
learning  and  profound  fkill  in  thofe  refearches  enabled 
him  to  publifh  many  elaborate  and  curious  works,  and 
to  leave  many  ready  for  the  prels.  In  his  medical  ca- 
pacity, his  <c  Diflertation  on  the  Spleen,”  was  well 
received.  His  cc  Itinerarium  curiofum,”  the  firft 
fruits  of  his  juvenile  excurfions,  prefaged  what  might 
be  expefted  from  his  riper  age,  when  he  had  acquired 
more  experience.  The  curious  in  thele  ftudies  were 
not  disappointed ; for,  with  a fagacity  peculiar  to  his 
great  genius,  with  unwearied  pains  and  induftry,  and 
fome  years  fpent  in  actual  furveys,  he  inveftigated  and 
publifhed  an  account  of  thofe  ftupcndous  works  of  the 
remoteft  antiquity,  Stonehenge  and  Abury,  in  1743  ; 
and  has  given  the  moft  probable  and  rational  account 
of  their  origin  and  ule,  afcertaining  alfo  their  dimen- 
fions  with  the  greateft  accuracy.  So  great  was  his 
proficiency  in  Druidical  hiftorv,  that  his  familiar  friends 
ufed  to  call  him  u The  arch  Druid  of  this  age.”  His 
works  abound  with  particulars  that  fhew  his  knowledge 
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of  this  celebrated  Britifh  priefthood  ; and  in  his  Itine- 
rary, he  announced  a “ Hiftory  of  the  ancient  Celts, 
particularly  the  firft  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,”  for 
the  mod:  part  finilhed,  to  have  confifted  of  four  vo- 
lumes folio,  with  above  300  copper-plates,  many  of 
which  were  engraved.  Great  part  of  this  work  v/as 
incorporated  into  his  Stonehenge  and  Abury.  In  his 
“ Hiftory  of  Caraufius,”  intwovols.  4to,  1757,  1759, 
he  has  fhewn  much  learning  and  ingenuity  in  fettling 
the  principal  events  of  that  emperor’s  government  in 
Britain.  To  his  intereft  and  application  we  are  in- 
debted for  recovering  from  obfcurity  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cefter’s  Itinerary  of  Roman  Britain.  His  difcourfes, 
or  fermons,  under  the  title  of  *•  Palaeographia  facra, 
1763,”  on  ct  the  vegetable  Creation,”  &c.  befpeak 
him  a botanift,  philofopher,  and  divine,  replete  with 
ancient  learning  and  excellent  obfervations ; but  a lit- 
tle too  much  tranfported  by  a lively  fancy  and  inven- 
tion. He  doled  the  laft  fcenes  of  his  life  with  com- 
pleting a long  and  laborious  wmrk  on  ancient  Britifh 
coins,  and  felicitated  himfelf  on  having  from  them  dis- 
covered many  remarkable,  curious,  and  new  anecdotes 
relating  to  the  reign  of  the  Britifh  kings.  The  23 
plates  of  this  work  were  publifhed  after  his  deceafe ; 
but  the  MS.  remained  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Fleming, 
relidt  of  Richard  Fleming,  efq.  an  eminent  Solicitor, 
who  was  the  dodtor  s executor. 

By  his  firft  wife  Dr.  Stukeley  had  three  daughters, 
one  of  whom  died  young  ; the  other  two  furvived  him  5 
the  one,  Mrs.  Fleming  already  mentioned;  the  other, 
wife  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fairchild,  redlor  of  Pitfey 
in  Efiex.  By  his  feccnd  wife  Dr.  Stukeley  had  no 
any  children.  To  the  great  names  already  mentioned 
among  his  friends  and  patrons,  may  be  added  thofe  of 
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Mr,  Folkes,  Dr.  Berkeley,  bifhop  of  Cloyne,  with 
whom  he  correfponded  on  the  fubjeft  of  tar  water. 
Dr.  Pocock,  bifhop  of  Meath,  and  many  others  of  the 
firft  rank  in  literature  at  home ; and  am. >ng  the  eminent 
foreigners,  with  whom  he  correfponded,  were  Dr.  Hei- 
gerthal,  Mr.  Keyfler,  and  the  learned  father  Montfaucon, 
who  inferred  feme  of  his  defigns  fent  him  by  archbifhop 
Wake,  in  his  “ Antiquity  explained.”  A good  ac- 
count of  Dr.  Stukeley  was,  with  his  own  permifTion, 
printed  in  1755,  k Y Mr.  Mailers,' in  the  fecond  part 
' of  his  cc  Hillory  of  Corpus  Chrifti  College/'  and  very 
foon  after  his  death,  a fhort  but  juft  character  was  given 
in  the  u Gentleman's  Magazine”  for  1765,  by  his 
friend  Peter  Collinfon.  Of  both  thefe  the  author  of  the 
<c  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer”  availed  himfelf,  and  was 
favoured  with  feveral  additional  particulars  from  re- 
fpedlable  authority.  After  his  deceafe,  a medal  of  him 
was  call  and  repaired  by  Gaub ; on  one  fide  the  head 
adorned  with  oak  leaves,  inferibed  REV.  GUL. 
STUKELEY,  M.  D.  S.  R.  et  A.  S,  Exergue,  ter.  54. 
Reverfe,  a view  of  Stonehenge,  OB.  MAR.  4,  1765, 
iET.  78.  There  is  a portrait  of  him  after  Kneller  in 
mezzotinto  by  J.  Smith  in  1721,  before  he  took  orders. 
Mrs.  Fleming  has  another  portrait  of  him  in  his  robes 
by  Wills ; and  Mrs.  Parfons,  relidt  of  Dr.  James  Par- 
fons,  has  a fine  miniature,  which  is  efteemed  a good 
likenefs. — Vide  <c  Bibliotheca  Topographica,”  No.  2. 
Nichol's  cc  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,”  &c. 

SUE  ( [oh n-Joseph) 

ProfefTor  in  the  Schools  of  Surgery  at  Paris,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  formerly  Surgeon  in  Chief  of  the 
Charity  Hofpital  at  Paris. 

His  firft  work,  entitled,  “ Traite  des  Bandages,”  nmo, 
was  publifhed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1746.  He  was 
likewife  the  author  of  “ Abrege  d’ Anatomie,  1748,” 
a tomes,  ill  I2m0j  “ L’Anthropotamie  5 ou  l’Art 
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cPInjeCter,  de  Difiequer,  et  d’Embaumer,”  1749,  8vo, 
cc  Elemensde  Chirurgic,”  1755,  8vo,  “ Traited’Ofte- 
ologie,”  a tranfiation  of  Monro’s  Ofteology,  accom- 
panied with  excellent  engravings  of  the  bones,  and 
tome  valuable  notes,  1759,  ii  tomes,  folio;  befide  fe- 
veral  papers  on  anatomical  fubjeCts,  publifhed  by  the 
academy  of  fciences  at  Paris,  in  the  <c  Memoires  des 
Savans  Etranaers.”  M.  Sue  died  at  Paris,  on  the  10th 
of  December,  1792.  Vide  the  tc  Gentleman’s  Ma- 
gazine” for  the  year  1 795,  p.  878. 

% 

SWAMMERDAM  (John) 

An  eminent  Naturalift,  bora  at  Amflerdam,  in  1637. 

His  father  was  an  apothecary  in  this  city,  and  very  wel{ 
converfant  in  natural  hiitory.  He  intended  his  fon  for 
the  church,  and  with  this  view  took  care  to  procure  him 
early  inltruCtions  in  Greek  and  Latin  ; but  Swammer- 
dam prevailed  with  his  father  to  permit  him  apply  to 
phyfic,  and  as  he  kept  him  at  home  till  he  fhould  he  pro- 
perly qualified  to  engage  in  that  ftudy,  he  frequently 
employed  him  in  cleaning  his  curiofities,  and  putting 
every  thing  in  its  proper  place.  This  occupation  in- 
fpired  him  from  his  childhood  with  a tafte  for  natural 
hiitory ; fo  that  not  content  with  the  furvey  of  his  fa- 
ther’s curiofities,  he  foon  began  to  make  a collection 
of  his  own.  He  accordingly  fpent  both  day  and  night 
in  difcovering,  catching,  and  examining  the  winged  in- 
fers, not  only  in  the  province  of  Holland,  but  in  that 
of  Gueldres,  and  in  the  province  of  Utrecht.  Thus 
initiated  into  natural  hiitory,  he  went  to  Leyden  in 
165  1,  to  profecute  his  ftudies ; and  his  progrefs  was  fo 
aniwerable  to  his  diligence,  that  in  1663,  he  was  ad- 
mitted a candidate  of  phyfic,  after  undergoing  the  ex- 
aminations prefcribed  on  that  occafion.  On  his  arrival 
at  Leyden,  he  contracted  a friendfliip  with  the  anatomilt 
Steno,  and  ever  after  lived  with  him  in  intimacy. 
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The  curiofities  of  anatomy  now  made  a confidcr- 
able  imprefiion  on  him.  He  began  to  confider  how 
the  parts  of  the  body,  prepared  by  diffedtion,  could  be 
preferved  and  kept  in  conftant  order  and  readinefs  for 
anatomical  demonftration  ; and  herein  he  fucceeded,  as 
he  had  done  before  in  his  ingenious  contrivances  to  dif- 
fedt,  and  otherwife  manage  the  minuteft  infedts.  After 
this,  he  made  a journey  into  France,  where  he  fpent 
feme  time  with  Tanaquil  Faber  at  Saumur,  and  made 
a variety  of  obfervations  upon  infedts.  Among  other 
things,  during  his  ftay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Loire,  he  obierved  and  deferibed  the  winged  infedl 
called  Libellula,  or  the  Dragon-fly,  and  likewifefome 
hemerobia,  or  day-flies.  From  Saumur  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  lived  in  the  fame  houfe  with  his  friend 
Steno.  He  likewife  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Theve- 
not,  whoftrenuoufly  recommended  him  to  Conrad  Van 
Beuningen,  a fenator,  and  burgomafter  of  Amfterdam, 
and  minifter  of  that  republic  to  the  court  of  France. 
Beuningen  obtained  leave  for  Swammerdam,  at  his 
return  home,  to  diffedt  the  bodies  of  fuch  patients  as 
fhould  die  in  the  hoipital  of  that  city. 

He  went  back  to  Leyden  to  take  his  degrees,  and 
there  cultivated  afriendfhip  with  Van  Horne,  who  had 
been  formerly  his  preceptor  in  anatomy.  It  was  at  this 
time,  January  1667,  that  in  Van  Florne’s  own  houfe, 
Swammerdam  firfl  injected  the  uferine  vefTels  of  a 
human  lubjedt  with  ceraceous  matter,  which  mod  ufe- 
ful  attempt  he  afterwards  improved  and  perfedled.  In 
February  the  fame  year,  he  was  admitted  to  his  de- 
gree of  dodtor  of  phyfic,  after  having  publicly  main- 
tained his  thefis  on  refpiration ; which  was  then  con- 
ceived but  in  fhort  and  contradled  arguments,  but  ap- 
peared foon  after  with  confiderable  additions,  with  a 
dedication  to  Thevenot,  and  adorned  with  a frontif- 
2 piece 
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piece  of  a mof  degant  figure  of  the  reciprocal  copu- 
lation of  the  hermaphrodite  houfe-fnail.  It  was  thus 
our  author  cultivated  anatomy  with  thegreateft  art  and 
labour,  in  conjundion  with  Van  Horne  * but  a quartan 
ague,  which  attacked  him  this  year,  brought  him  fo 
very  low,  that  he  found  himfelf  under  the  neceffity  of 
difcontinuing  thefe  ftudies,  which,  on  his  recovery,  he 
entirely  negleded,  and  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  ftudy 
of  infeds. 

In  1668,  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany  being  then  in 
Holland  with  Mr.  Thevenot,  in  order  to  fee  the  curio- 
fities  of  the  country,  came  to  view  thofe  of  our  author 
and  his  father,  and  furveyed  them  with  the  greateft 
delight,  having  a good  tafte  for  natural  hiftory.  On 
this  uccafton,  Swammerdam  made  fome  anatomical 
diffedtons  of  infeds  in  the  prefence  of  that  prince,  who 
was  ftruck  with  admiration  at  his  great  fkill  in  manag- 
ing them ; expecially  at  his  proving,  that  the  future 
butterfly  lay  with  all  its  parts  neatly  folded  in  a cater- 
pillar, by  adually  removing  the  integuments  that  co- 
vered the  former,  and  extricating  and  exhibiting  all  its 
parts,  however  minute,  with  incredible  ingenuity,  by 
means  of  inflruments  of  an  inconceivable,  finenefs,  and 
with  the  affiftance  of  glafles.  On  this  occafion  his 
highnefs  offered  our  author  1^2,000  florins  for  his  fhare 
of  the  coliedion,  on  condition  of  his  removing  them 
himfelf  into  Tufcany,  and  coming  to  live  at  the  court 
of  Florence;  but  Swammerdam,  who  hated  a court 
life,  rejedecf  his  highnefs’s  propofal;  befide  he  could 
not  put  up  with  the  leafl  reftraint  in  religious  matters, 
either  in  point  of  fpeech  or  pradice.  He  made  the 
nature  and  properties  of  inleds  his  chief  fludy,  and 
purfued  it  with  infinite  diligence,  and  without  the  leafl 
relaxation,  fo  that  in  1669,  he  publifhed  a general 
hiftory  of  them,  a work  equally  remarkable  for  the 
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author’s  great  boldnefs  in  the  attempt,  and  happy  fuo 
cefs  in  the  execution.  His  father  now  began  to  take 
offence  at  his  proceedings  and  thonghtlefs  manner  of 
acting  ; he  would  have  had  him  change  it  for  the  prac- 
tice of  phytic,  but  feeing  no  probability  of  accom- 
plifhing  his  purpofe,  would  fupply  him  with  neither 
money  nor  clothes. 

The  fon,  therefore,  though  exhaufted  with  continual 
labours,  at  laft  confented  to  take  his  father’s  advice  ; 
but  his  bad  health  rendered  him  quite  unfit  to  bear  the 
fatigues  ufually  attending  the  pradtice  of  phyfic,  fo 
that  he  thought  it  proper  to  retire  into  the  country  for 
feme  time  to  recover  his  ltrength,  and  with  a view  of 
returning  to  the  practice  of  his  profeffion  with  new 
force  and  fpirits ; but  he  was  fcarce  fettled  in  his  new 
country  refidence,  when,  in  1670,  he  relapfed  into  his 
former  occupation.  Thevenot,  in  the  mean  time,  in- 
formed of  the  difagr.eement  between  Swammerdam 
and  his  father,  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  engage 
the  former  to  retire  into  France,  But  whatever  im- 
preffion  this  propofal  might  have  upon  the  fon,  the 
father  forbad  him  to  accept  it.  In  1673,  he  formed  a 
connexion  with  the  then  famous  Antonia  Bourignon, 
and  became  totally*" abforbed  in  all  her  myfticifm  and 
devout  reveries  ; after  which  he  grew  altogether  care- 
ids  of  his  former  purfuits,  on  which  he^  had  doated, 
and  withdrew  himfclf  in  a great  meafure  from  the 
world,  for  the  fake  of  loving  and  adoring  the  fovereign 
good  only.  In  this  ftrange  way  he  continued  to  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1680. 

Gaubius  gave  a tranflation  of  all  his  works  from 
die  original  Dutch  into  Latin  ; from  which  they  were 
tranflated  into  Englifh,  illuftrated  with  fifty-three  cod- 
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SYDENHAM  (Thomas) 

An  excellent  Englifh  Phyfician, 

Was  the  fon  of  William  Sydenham,  efq.  of  Winford- 
Eagle  in  Dorfetfliire,  where  he  was  born  about  1624. 
In  1642,  he  became  a commoner  of  Magdalen^hall, 
in  Oxford 3 but  left  that  place  when  it  was  turned  into 
a garrifon  for  Charles  the  firft.  Thence  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  fell  accidentally  into  the  company 
of  Dr.  Cox>  an  eminent  phyfician  3 who,  finding  him 
to  be  a perfon  of  extraordinary  parts,  encouraged  and 
put  him  into  a method  of  ftudying  phyfic,  at  his  re- 
turn to  the  univerfity.  After  the  garrifon  was  delivered 
up  to  the  parliament,  he  again  retired  to  Magdalen-hall, 
and  was  created  bachelor  of  phyfic  in  April  1648,  not 
having  previoufly  taken  any  degree  in  arts.  About 
that  time,  fubfcribing  and  fubmitting  to  the  authority 
of  the  vifitors  appointed  by  the  parliament,  he  was 
made  fellow  of  All-Soul's  college,  through  the  inte- 
reft  of  a very  near  relation,  in  the  place,  fays  Mr. 
Wood,  of  one  of  thofe  many  then  ejected  for  their 
loyalty. 

After  he  had  continued  fome  years  there,  in  a vigo- 
rous application  to  the  fludy  of  phyfic,  he  left  the 
univerfity,  without  taking  any  other  degree  there  3 and 
at  length  fettling  in  Weftminfter,  became  dodtor  of 
his  faculty  at  Cambridge  3 licentiate  of  the  college  of 
phyficians,  and  the  chief  phyfician  of  his  time  from 
1660  to  1670.  Then  he  began  to  bedifabled  by  the 
gout  3 and  could  not  attend  the  practice  lo  well,  yet 
continued  to  increafe  in  fame  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
as  well  by  his  great  (kill  and  judgement  fhewn  upon  all 
occafions,  as  by  various  pieces  publilhed  from  time  to 
time.  He  died  at  his  houfe  in  Pall-Mall,  the  29th  ol 
December,  1689,*  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
James,  Weftminfter. 
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His  works  have  been  collected  and  frequently  printed 
at  London,  in  one  large  volume,  8vo.  They  were  alfo 
printed  at  Leipfic,  in  17  \ 1,  nmo;  at  Geneva,  in  1716, 
in  2.  vols.  4to,  with  feveral  tra&s  by  other  writers ; and  at 
Leyden,  in  Svo.  They  were  written  by  himfelt  in  Eng- 
lifh,  but  tranflated  into  Latin  before  they  were  publifti- 
cd,by  feme  of  his  friends.  His  “ Obfervationes  Medico 
circa  Morborum  acutorum  Hiftoriam  et  Curationem,” 
which  he  dedicated  to  Dr.  Mapletoft,  profeffor  of  phy- 
fic  in  Grefnam  college,  was  tranflated  by  that  gentle- 
man ; his  other  pieces  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Havers,  of 
T rinity  college,  in  Cambridge,  a fludent  in  phyiic,  and 
friend  of  Dr.  Mapletoft.  ~ ; 

Sydenham  has  frequently  been  called  the  father  of 
phyfic  among  the  moderns.  He  tells  us,  in  the  pre- 
face which  (lands  before  his  works,  that  the  increafe 
and  perfection  of  the  medical  art  are  to  be  advanced 
by  thefe  two  means  ; by  competing  a hiftory  of  dif- 
tempers  and  their  fymptoms,  and  by  thence  deducing 
and  eftablifhing  a method  of  cure.  This  is  the  way 
which  that  great  delineator  of  the  right  road  to  real 
knowledge  in  all  its  various  branches,  lord  Bacon,  had 
pointed  out;  and  its  being  more  clofely  purfued  by 
Sydenham,  than  by  any  modern  phyfician  before  him, 
is  what  has  juftly  entitled  him  to  thofe  high  encomiums, 
which  have  ever  been  paid  him.  Sir  Richard  Black- 
more  affirmed,  and  all  are  now  convinced,  that  Syden- 
ham, “ who  built  all  his  maxims  and  rules  of  practice 
cc  upon  repeated  obfervations  on  the  nature  and  proper- 
<c  ties  of  difeafes,  and  the  power  of  remedies,  has  com- 
cc  piled  fo  good  a hiftory  of  diftempers,  and  fo  preva- 
“ lent  a method  of  cure,  that  he  has  improved  and 
cc  advanced  the  healing  art  much  more  than  Dr.  Willis, 
<c  with  all  his  curious  fpeculations,  and  fanciful  hypo- 
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Dr.  Mapletoft,  that  ever  fince  he  had  applied  himfelf 
to  the  practice  of  phyfic,  he  had  been  of  opinion,  and 
the  opinion  had  been  every  day  more  and  more  con- 
firmed in  him,  that  the  medical  art  could  not  be  learned 
fo  certainly  as  by  ufe  and  experience ; and  that  he,  who 
fhould  pay  the  niced  and  mofi  accurate  attention  to 
the  fymptoms  of  didempers,  would  infallibly  fucceed 
bed  in  fearching  out  the  true  means  of  cure.  For 
this  reafon,  fays  he,  I gave  myfeif  up  entirely  to  this 
method  of  proceeding,  perfe&ly  fecure  and  confident* 
that,  while  I followed 'nature  as  my  guide,  I could  ne- 
ver err.  He  tells  him  afterwards,  that  Mr.  Locke 
approved  his  method,  which  he  confidered  as  no  fmall 
fandtion  to  it ; and  what  he  fays  upon  this  occafion  of 
Mr.  Locke  is  fo  remarkable,  that  I think  it  worth  tranf- 
fcribing.  tc  Nodi  prasterea,  quam  huic  meas  methodo 
<c  fufffagantem  habeam,  qui  earn  intimitis  per  omnia 
cc  perfpexerat,  utrique  nodrum  conjun&idimum  domi- 
<c  num  Johannem  Locke;  quo  quidem  viro,  five 
cc  ingeniojudicioque  acri  & fubadto,  fiveetiam  antiquis, 
<c  hoc  ed,  optimis  moribus,  vix  fuperiorem  quinquam 
cc  inter  eosqui  nunc  funt  homines  repertum  iri  confido; 
fC  paucidimos  certe  pares/’  There  is  a Latin  copy  of 
hexameter  and  pentameter  vcrfes  by  Mr.  Locke,  ad- 
dreded  to  Sydenham,  and  prefixed  to  his  treatife  upon 
fevers. 

To  go  on  with  our  phydcian.  Sir  Richard  Black- 
more  having  obferved,  that  a man  of  good  lenfe,  vi- 
vacity, and  fpirit,  may  arrive  to  the  highed  rank  of 
phyficians,  without  the  adidance  of  great  erudition  and 
the  knowledge  of  books,  tells  us,  that  this  was  the 
tc  cafe  of  Dr.  Svdenham,  who  became  an  eminent 
<c  and  able  phydcian,  though  he  never  defigned  to  take 
<c  up  the  profedion  till  the  civil  wars  were  compofcd ; ’ 
u apd  then,  being  a difbanded  odicer,  he  entered  upon 
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w it  for  a maintenance,  without  any  learning  properly 
tc  preparatory  for  the  undertaking  of  it.  And  to  fhew 
“ what  contempt  he  had  for  the  writings  in  phyfic, 
u when  one  day  I afked  him  what  books  I fhould  read 
“ to  qualify  me  for  practice,  he  replied,  read  c Don 
<c  Quixote/  it  is  a very  good  book,  I read  it  fcill ; fo 
cc  low  an  opinion  had  this  celebrated  man  of  the  learn- 
iC  ing  collected  out  of  the  authors,  his  predeceffors.  And 

a late  celebrated  phyfician/’  meaning  Dr.  John  Rad- 
cliffe,  £C  whofe  judgement  was  univerfally  relied  upon 
u as  almoft  infallible  in  his  profeftion,  ufed  to  fay,  as  I 
<(  am  well  informed,  that  when  he  died,  he  would  leave 
<c  behind  him  the  whole  myltery  of  phyfic  in  half  a 
cc  fheet  of  paper.  It  is  true,  both  thefe  doctors  car- 
cc  ried  the  matter  much  too  far  by  vilifying  learning, 
<c  of  which  they  were  no  mailers,  and,  perhaps,  for 
cc  that  reafon.”  The  compiler  of  this  article  in  the 
General  Dictionary,  quoting  this  p adage  from  Sir 
Richard  Blackmore,  has  with  great  judgement  thought 
proper  to  qualify  it  a little  with  the  following  anecdote : 
££  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  to  whom  this  article  was  read,  and 
<c  who  was  very  well  acquainted  with  Dr.  Sydenham, 
u told  me,  that  he  never  knew  a man  of  brighter  na- 
<c  tural  parts  than  that  phyfician  ; that  he  believed 
<c  what  is  here  faid  about  Don  Quixote  to  be  merely 
<c  out  of  joke;  and  that  Tully  was  Dr.  Sydenham's 
“ favourite  author,  he  having  a fine  bufto  of  him  in 
“ his  ftudy.” 

He  had  an  elder  brother  William,  who  Was  fome 
time  gentleman  commoner  of  Trinity  college,  in 
Oxford,  and,  entering  into  the  parliament’s  army,  ac- 
quitted himfelf  fo  glorioufly,  that  he  role  by  feveral 
gradations  to  the  higheft  pods  and  dignities.  In  1 649, 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  I fie  of  Wight,  and 
made  vice-admiral  of  that  ifk  and  Hampfhire.  In 
Vol.1I.  Ff  1653, 
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1 653,  he  was  fummoned  to  parliament  for  Dorfet- 
fliire  ; in  1654,  made  commiffioner  of  the  treafury, 
and  member  of  the  privy-council  j and  in  1658, 
called  to  parliament  by  the  protedtor  Richard  Crom- 
well. This  connexion,  together  with  his  own  princi- 
ples and  former  engagements,  would  probably  hinder 
Dr.  Sydenham  from  being  a very  popular  phyfician 
during  the  period  of  his  flourifhing  j that  is,  in  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II,  and  James  II.  Vide  <c  Athen. 
Oxon.”  <c  General  Dictionary.”  Ward’s  <c  Lives  of 
the  Profeffors  of  Grelham  college,”  &c. 


SYLVIUS  (James) 

A very  celebrated  French  Phyfician, 

Was  the  fon  of  Nicholas  du  Bois,  a camblet-weaver, 
who  had  eleven  ions  and  four  daughters.  He  was 
born  at  Amiens  in  Picardy,  in  1 47  8 3 went  through  a 
courfe  of  claffical  learning,  under  his  elder  brother, 
Francis  Sylvius,  who  was  principal  of  the  college  of 
Tournay  at  Paris ; and  was  a great  promoter  of  letters 
in  that  age  of  barbarifm.  There  he  learned  the  Latin 
tongue  in  much  greater  purity  than  it  had  been  taught 
for  a long  time ; and  hence  it  was,  that  his  writings  are 
diftinguilhed  to  iuch  advantage  by  ihe  elegance  of  the 
ftyle.  He  acquired  a perfedt  maftery  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  tongues,  and  fome  little  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  ; rind  applied  himfelf  alfo  to  mathematics  and 
mechanics  fo  fuccefsfully,  as  to  invent  machines  which 
deferved  public  notice.  When  the  time  was  come  of 
giving  himfelf  entirely  up  to  phyfic,  to  which  ftudy  his 
inclination  had  always  led  him,  he  traced  it  to  its 
fources,  and  engaged  fo  deeply  in  the  reading  of  Hip- 
pocrates and  Galen,  that  he  fcarcely  did  any  thing  but 
examine  and  t ran  date  thofe  two  authors.  He  difeovered 
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from  thefe  the  importance  of  anatomy,  and  applied  hirn- 
felf  to  it  fo  ardently,  that  he  became  as  great  a mailer 
as  that  age  would  permit.  He  fludied  pharmacy  witli 
no  lefs  care,  and  took  feveral  journies  to  fee  upon  the 
place  the  medicines  which  different  countries  produce. 
Upon  his  return  to  Paris  he  read  lectures,  and  ex- 
plained in  two  years  a courfe  of  phyfic  from  Hippo- 
crates and  Galen,  which  fpread  his  reputation  fo  ex- 
tenfively,  that  fcholars  from  all  parts  of  Europe  re- 
torted to  him. 

But  before  he  became  fo  famous,  he  met  with 
great  oppofition  from  the  phyficians  of  Paris,  who 
were  extremely  difpleafed,  that  a man  who  had  no 
where  taken  a degree  in  phyfic,  fhould  prefume  to  teach 
that  lcience  in  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom.  Thefe 
murmurs  induced  him  to  go  to  Montpellier  in  1520, 
to  take  his  degrees  there,  but  he  returned  without 
them  , his  avarice,  of  which  we  fhall  fpeak  by  and  by, 
not  permitting  him  to  be  at  the  necefiary  expences.  He 
endeavoured  at  his  return  to  reconcile  the  phyficians 
to  him,  and  was  admitted  bachelor  of  phyfic  in  June 
1531*  In  1 5 35 » he  taught  in  the  college  of  Tricquet, 
while  Fernelius  taught  in  that  of  Cornouaille  5 but  the 
latter  had  few  fcholars,  while  the  former  had  a great 
number.  The  rcafon  of  this  difference  was,  that 
Sylvius  dl  fie  fled  bodies,  and  read  ledtures  upon  bo- 
tany and  the  preparation  of  medicines,  which  Fernelius 
did  not.  The  profefibrfhip  of  phyfic  in  the  royal  col- 
lege becoming  vacant  in  1548,  S s lvius  was  pitched 
upon  to  fill  it,  which  he  did,  after  hefitating  about  it 
two  years.  He  continued  in  it  till  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1555. 

He  was  never  married,  and  (hewed  even  an  averfion  , 
to  women.  His  behaviour  was  rude  and  barbarous. 
He  feldom  jefted  or  departed  from  his  gravity;  and 
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when  he  was  inclined  to  become  more  fociable,  by  thl* 
did  it  awkwardly.  The  only  merry  faying  related  of 
him  is,  that  cc  he  had  parted  with  three  beads,  his  cat, 
his  mule,  and  his  maid.”  His  avarice  was  extreme, 
and  he  lived  in  the  mod  fordid  manner : he  allowed 
his  fervants  nothing  but  dry  bread,  and  had  no  fire  all 
the  winter.  Two  things  ferved  him  as  a remedy  againd 
cold  ; he  played  at  foot- ball,  and  carried  a great  log 
upon  his  dioulders  : he  faid,  that  the  heat  which  he 
gained  by  this  exercife  was  more  beneficial  to  his  health 
than  that  of  a fire.  In  fhort,  this  paflion  for  money 
obfeured  the  ludre  of  all  his  great  qualities. 

He  was  upon  very  ill  terms  with  Vefalius,  who  oc- 
cafioned  him  the  greated  vexation  he  ever  differed. 
Sylvius’s  excellency  lay  in  anatomy  ; and  he  had  pre- 
pared a work  upon  that  fubjedt,  which  he  confidered 
as  a mader-piece.  Upon  this,  Vefalius  publifhed  his 
“ Opus  Anatomicum,”  which  was  fo  well  written, 
and  illudrated  with  fo  many  beautiful  plates,  that  it 
was  univcrfally  admired.  Two  circumdances  ag- 
gravated this  grievance;  Vefalius  had  been  Sylvius’s 
pupil ; and  he  attacked  Galen,  whom  Sylvius  had  de- 
fended even  to  his  errours.  The  works  of  Sylvius 
have  been  often  printed. 


T. 

s T A R IN  (Pierre) 

A French  Phyficnn,  born  at  Courtenai,  and  died  in  1761. 

He  is  known  by  a variety  of  ingenious  works,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  chief ; 
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1.  *c  Elements  of  Phyfiology,”  tranftated  from  the 
Latin  of  Haller,  8vo,  1752. 

2.  <c  Adverfaria  Anatomica,”  4to,  17  5°>  with 
plates. 

3.  ,c  An  anatomical  Dictionary,”  4to,  175  3. 

4.  <c  OReographia,”  4to,  Paris,  1753. 

5.  cc  Anthropotomie,  or  the  Art  of  differing,” 
1750,  2 vols.  1 2 mo. 

6.  cc  Defmographie,  or  a Treatife  on  Ligaments,” 
the  fame  year. 

7.  <c  Obfervations  on  Medicine  and  Surgery,”  3 
vols.  iamo,  1758. 

8.  “ Myographia,  or  aDefcription  of  the  Mufcles,” 
4^o>  1753- 

Pie  alfo  wrote  fome  medical  articles  for  the  Ency* 
clopedie. 

TEMPLEM  AN  (Peter)  m.  di 

The  Son  of  an  eminent  Attorney  at  Dorcheifer,  who  died  in  1749, 
and  his  Widow  nineteen  Years  after  him  aged  93. 

Dr.  Templfman  was  born  March  17,  1711,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Charter-houfe,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Trinity-college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  B.  A.  with  diftinguilhed  reputation.  During  his 
refidence  at  Cambridge,  by  his  own  inclination,  and 
in  conformity  with  that  of  his  parents,  he  applied  him- 
felf  to  the  Rudy  of  divinity,  with  a defign  to  enter  into 
holy  orders ; but  after  fome  time,  for  what  caufe  we 
know  not,  he  altered  his  plan,  and  applied  himfelf  to 
the  Rudy  of  phyfic.  In  the  year  T736,  he  went  to 
Leyden,  where  he  attended  the  ledlures  of  Dr.  Boer- 
haave,  and  the  profefibrs  of  the  other  branches  of  me- 
dicine in  that  celebrated  univerfity,  for  two  years  or 
upwards. 

A$out  the  beginning  of  1739,  returned  to  Lon- 
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don  v/ith  a view  to  enter  on  the  pra&ice  of  his  pro- 
fefiion,  fupported  by  a handfomc  allowance  from  hia 
father.  Why  he  did  not  fucceed  in  this  profeflion  was 
eafy  to  be  accounted  for  by  thofe  who  knew  him.  He 
was  a man  of  a very  liberal  turn  of  mind,  of  general 
erudition,  with  a large  acquaintance  among  the  learned 
of  different  profeffions,  but  of  an  indolent  inactive 
difpofition  ; he  could  not  cultivate  the  acquaintance  to 
be  met  with  at  tea-tables ; he  could  not  intrigue  with 
mirfes,  or  afTociate  with  the  various  herds  of  pert,  in-, 
fipid,  well-bred,  impertinent,  good-humoured,  mali- 
cious goflips,  that  are  often  found  fo  ufeful  in  bringing 
a young  phyfician  into  pra&ice;  but  chofe  rather  to 
employ  his  time  at  home  in  the  perufal  of  an  ingenious 
author,  or  to  fp.cnd  an  attic  evening  in  a {elect  com- 
pany of  men  of  learning.  In  this  he  refcmbled  his  ^ 
brother  Armftrong,  whole  limited  practice  in  his  pro- 
fefiion  v/as  owing  to  the  fame  caufe.  In  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1750,  he  was  introduced  to  Dr.  FothergiH  by 
Dr.  Cuming,  with  a view  of  inftituting  a medical  fo- 
ciety  to  procure  the  carlieft  intelligence  of  every  im- 
provement in  phyfic  from  every  part  of  Europe.  An 
extract  from  one  of  his  letters  will  give  fome  idea  of 
this  plan,  which  never  took  effect.  I fpent  the  whole 
<c  afternoon  yefterday  with  Dr.  FothergiH,  in  fettling 
cc  the  plan  of  our  defign,  which  in  fhort  is  this : by  a 
<c  fettled  regular  correfpondence  in  the  principal  cities 
<c  of  Europe,  to  have  the  rnoft  early  intelligence  of  the 
u improvements  in  chemiftry,  anatomy,  botany,  chi- 
“ rurgery,  with  accounts  of  epidemical  difeafes,  ftate 
<c  of  the  weather,  remarkable  cafes,  obfervadons  on 
lc  ufeful  medicines.  A fociety  to  be  formed  here  in 
u towm,  to  meet  regularly  once  a vveek,  at  which 
ce  meeting  all  papers  tranfmitued  to  be  read,  and  fuch  as 
<c  are  approved  of  to  bepublifhed  in  the  Englifh  lan- 
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«f  guage,  in  the  manner  of  our  Philofophieal  Tranf- 
<c  addons:  a pamphlet  of  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  once  in  three 
5 cc  months.  In  a dearth  of  new  things  on  each  of  thefe 
5 <c  heads,  to  extradt  out  of  the  French  Memoirs,  Ger- 
cc  man  Ephemerides,  &c.  fuch  things  as  fhall  ap- 
cc  pear  to  the  fociety  to  be  ufeful  difcoveries  or  obfer- 
<c  vations,  and  not  fufficiently  known  or  attended  to. 
<c  The  greateft  difficulty  lying  on  us,  in  the  choice  of 
<c  proper  perfons  to  execute  this  defign  ; fome  being 
iC  too  much  taken  up  in  bufinefs,  and  others  juftly  ex- 
jl  4C  ceptionable  as  being  untradtable,  prefumptuous,  and 
<c  overbearing.  The  men  of  bufinefs,  however,  will 
(c  be  of  fome  ufe  to  us  in  communicating  remarkable 
u cafes  and  occurrences.  Such  a work  will  require  a 
(c  great  number  of  hands  ; and,  befides  good  abilities, 
u it  will  be  neceffary  they  ffiould  be  good  fort  of  men 
“ too.” 

At  the  fame  period  he  tells  his  friend,  cc  Dr.  Mead 
<c  has  very  generouOy  offered  to  affift  me  with  all  his 
“ intereft  for  fucceeding  Dr.  Hall  at  the  Charter- houfe, 
<c  whofe  death  has  been  for  fome  time  expedted.  In- 
<c  fpired  with  gratitude  I have  ventured  out  of  my  ele- 
fc  ment  (as  you  will  plainly  perceive)  and  fent  him  an 
<c  ode.”  Dr.  Templeman’s  epitaph  on  lady  Lucy 
Meyrick,  the  only  Engliffi  copy  of  verfes  of  his  writ-* 
ing  that  we  know  of,  is  printed  in  the 'eighth  volume 
of  the  <c  Seledt  Colledtion  of  Mifcellaneous  Poems, 
1781.”  In  1753,  he  publiffied  the  firit  volume  of 
u Curious  Remarks  and  Obfervations  in  Phyfic,  Ana- 
tomy, Surgery,  Chemiftry,  Botany,  and  Medicine, 
extradled  from  the  Hiftory  and  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  ” and  the  fecond  vo- 
lume in  the  fucceeding  year.  A third  was  promifed, 
but,  we  believe,  never  printed.  It  appears  indeed, 
that  if  he  had  met  with  proper  encouragement  from 
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the  public,  ir  was  his  intention  to  have  extended  the 
work  to  twelve  volumes,  with  an  additional  one  of 
index,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  publish  two  fuch 
volumes  every  year.  His  translation  of  “ Norden’s 
Travels”  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1757 x 
and  in  that  year  he  was  editor  of  Seleft  Cafes  and 
Confultattons  in  Phyfic,  by  Dr.  Woodward,”  8vo. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  Britifh  Mufeum  in  1753, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  reading 
room,  which  he  refigned  on  being  chofen,  in  1760, 
fecretary  to  the  then  newly  instituted  fociety  of  arts, 
mauufaftures,  and  commerce.  In  1762,  he  was 
eledted  a correfponding  member  of  the  royal  academy 
of  fciences  of  Paris,  and  alfo  of  the  ceconomical  fociety 
at  Berne. 

Very  early  in  life  Dr.  Templeman  was  afflidted  with 
fevere  paroxyfms  of  afthma,  which  eluded  the  force  of 
all  that  either  his  own  Skill,  or  that  of  the  moft  emi- 


nent phyficians  then  living  could  fuggeft  to  him ; and 
it  continued  to  harrafs  him  to  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened September  23,  17 69. 

He  was  efteemed  a perfon  of  great  learning,  par- 
ticularly with  refpedt  to  languages,  lpoke  French  with 
great  fluency,  and  left  the  character  of  a humane, 
generous,  and  polite  member  of  fociety. — Vide  “ i\nec~ 
dotes  of  Bowyer,”  by  Nichols,  &c. 


TOLUUS  (Jacobus) 

A Phyfician  and  very  learned  Man, 

Was  a native  of  Ingra,  in  the  territory  of  Utrecht, 
and  taught  the  belles  lettres  in  his  own  country  with 
great  reputation  and  profit  for  Some  time.  In  1684, 
the  marquis  of  Brandenburgh  appointed  him  profelfor 
of  eloquence  and  the  Greek  tongue.  He  made  feve- 
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ral  journies  into  different  parts  of  Germany,  Hungary, 
and  Italy,  of  which  he  has  given  fume  account  in  a 
pofthumous  work,  publifhed  under  the  title  of  <c  Epi- 
ftolas  Itinerant,’  by  Henninius,  at  Amderdam,  1700, 
in  4to.  There  are  many  very  curious  and  ufcful  things 
in  thele  epiftles. 

Tollius  was  an  editor  of  two  ancient  authors,  of 

Aufonius,  cum  Nods  variorum,”  1671,  8vo;  and 
of  c*  Longinus,  1694,”  4to,  with  a Latin  verfion  on  the 
fame  page,  and  Boileau’s  French  verfion  on  the  oppo- 
fite.  He  was  a critic  oi  more  learning  than  judgement, 
as  the  title  of  the  following  work  may  fhew  : iC  For- 
tuita  facra,  in  quibus  prceter  critica  nonnulla  tota  fabu- 
laris  ITidoria  Grseca,  Phasnicia,  TEgyptiaca,  ad  Che- 
miam  pertinere  afieritur,  1687,”  8vo.  Lie  puflied 
this  extravagant  notion  fo  far,  as  to  feek  for  the  fecrets 
of  chemiflry  and  the  philofopher’s  done  in  the  fables 
of  paganifm.  This  does  not  fhew  a very  found  judge- 
ment, yet  there  is  a great  deal  of  learning,  and  fome 
curious  things  in  his  book.  He  died  in  1696. 

He  had  a brother  named  Cornelius  Tollius,  who  was 
alfo  a very  learned  man.  He  was  born  at  Utrecht, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  his  life  was  an  amanuenfis  to 
Ifaac  Voflius  ; he  was  afterwards  profefior  of  eloquence 
and  the  Greek  tongue  at  Harderwic,  and  fecrctary  to 
the  curators  of  the  academy.  He  publifhcd  an  cc  Ap- 
pendix to  Pierius  Valerianus’s  Treatife  de  Infelicitate 
Jiteratorum,”  Amflerdam,  1707,  tamo. 

TOURNEFORT  (Joseph  Pitton  de) 

A celebrated  French  Botanift,  born  of  a good  Family  at  Aix  in 

Provence,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1656, 

He  had  a genius  for  the  ftudy  of  botany  from  his 
^hildhoodji  and  when  he  was  at  fchool  ufed  frequently 
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to  play  truant,  though  he  was  as  frequently  punifhed 
for  it,  in  order  to  amufe  himfelf  with  gathering  plants. 

The  fame  paffion  continued  when  he  was  mpre  grown 
up,  and  after  he  began  to  ltudy  philosophy  and  di- 
vinity; and  though  all  endeavours  were  ufed  by  his 
father  to  cure  him  of  it,  all  attempts  were  vain  : his  fa- 
vourite ftudy  prevailed,  and  plants  continued  to  be  his 
ruling  objeft.  In  purfuit  of  them  he  was  ready  to 
traverfe  the  globe,  as  he  afterwards  did  a great  part  of 
it ; but  for  the  prefent  was  obliged  to  content  himfelf 
with  what  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix  and  the  gardens* 
of  the  curious  afforded. 

Becoming  his  own  mafter  by  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1677,  he  quitted  theology,  which  indeed  he  had  7' 
never  relifhed,  and  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  phyfic, 
natural  philofophy,  and  botany  : he  did  this  at  the  in- 
fligation  of  an  uncle,  who  was  a very  ingenious  and  re- 
putable phyfician.  In  1678,  he  travelled  over  the 
mountains  of  Dauphine  and  Savoy,  and  brought  thence 
a great  number  of  dried  plants,  which  began  his  col- 
lection. In  1679,  he  went  to  Montpellier  to  perfeft 
himfelf  in  anatomy  and  medicine.  In  this  town  was  a 
garden  of  plants,  which  had  been  eftablifhed  by  Henry 
the  fourth  ; but  this  alone  would  not  fatisfy  his  curiofity ; 
he  ranged  over  the  country  around  Montpellier,  and 
brought  back  with  him  plants  which  were  before  un- 
known to  the  botanifts  of  that  place.  Thefe  bounds 
were  yet  too  confined  for  his  curious  and  inquifitive 
nature  : he  formed  a fcheme,  therefore,  of  paffmg  over 
into  Spain,  and  fet  out  for  Barcelona  in  April  168  i. 

Fie  fbent  fome  time  in  the  mountains  of  Catalonia* 
whither  he  was  accompanied  by  the  young  phy limans 
of  the  country,  and  the  (Indents  in  phyfic,  to  whom  he 
pointed  cut  and  explained  the  various  forts  of  plants. 

In  thefe  defert  places  he  underwent  a thoufand  dan- 
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gers  $ he  was  once  {tripped  naked  by  the  Miquelets, 
a kind  of  highland  banditti,  who,  however,  fo  far  took 
pity  on  him  as  to  return  him  his  waiftcoat,  in  the  lining 
of  which,  by  good  luck,  he  had  feme  filver  tied  up  in 
a handkerchief.  His  love  of  rambling  was  near  prov- 
ing fatal  to  him  once  before  ; forgetting  into  a peafant’s 
garden  without  leave,  he  was  taken  for  a thief,  and 

Ihad  like  to  have  been  (toned  while  he  was  poring  over 
plants;  as  Archimedes  is  faid  to  have  been  (lain  with- 
out fcarcely  knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter,  while  he 
was  making  figures  upon  the  lands  of  a fea-fliore.  Yet 
he  was  in  (till  greater  danger  as  he  returned  into 
France  ; for  at  a town  near  Perpignon,  the  houfe  where 
he  lay  fell  entirely  down,  and  if  all  poffible  halte  had 
not  been  made  to  dig  him  out  of  the  ruins,  under  which 
however  he  was  buried  two  hours,  he  muft  inevitably 
have  perifhed,  lie  arrived  at  Montpellier  in  i63i, 
and  continued  his  Rudies  in  medicine,  and  his  opera- 
tions in  chemitiry  and  anatomy.  He  was  afterwards 
received  dodtor  of  phyfic  at  Orange,  and  went  thence 
to  Aix^  where  his  pafiion  for  plants,  which  was  as  high 
as  ever,  did  not  fuffer  him  to  continue  long.  He  had 
a mind  to  vifu  the  Alps,  as  he  had  vifited  the  Pyre- 
nees ; and  he  brought  back  with  him  new  treafures, 
which  he  had  acquired  with  extreme  fatigue  and 
danger. 

FI  is  great  merit  in  his  way  now  began  to  be  known 
at  Paris,  whither  he  went  in  1683,  and  was  introduced 
to  M.  Fagon,  firft  phyfician  to  the  queen,  who  was  fo 
ftruck  with  the  ingenuity  and  vafl:  knowledge  of  Tour- 
nefort, that  he  procured  him  to  be  made  botanic 
profefifor  in  the  king's  garden.  Tournefort  imme- 
diately fet  himfelf  to  furnifh  it  with  every  thing  that 
was  curious  and  valuable  ; and,  by  order  of  the  king, 
travelled  into  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  afterwards  into 
Holland  and  England,  where  he  made  a prodigious 
, collection 
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colleftion  of  plants.  His  name  was  become  celebrated 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home  ; and  he  had  the  botanic 
profefforfhip  at  Leyden  offered  him,  which  he  did  not 
think  proper  to  accept,  though  his  prefent  falary  was 
but  fmall.  He  had,  however,  the  profits  of  his  pro- 
feffion,  and  of  a great  number  of  pupils  in  botany, 
which,  with  his  own  private  fortune,  fupported  him 
very  handfomely.  In  169c,  he  was  admitted  a mem- 
ber of  the  academy  of  fciences ; he  was  afterwards 
made  doffor  in  phyfic  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  and 
maintained  a thefis  for  it,  which  he  dedicated  to  his 
friend  and  patron  M.  Fagon. 

In  1700,  he  received  an  order  from  the  king  to 
travel  to  Greece,  Afia,  and  Africa,  not  only  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  plants,  which  the  ancients  have  men- 
tioned, or  even  thofe  which  efcaped  their  obfervation  ; 
but  to  make  alio  obfervations  upon  natural  hiftory  at 
large,  upon  ancient  and  modern  geography,  and  upon 
the  religion,  manners,  and  commerce  of  different  na- 
tions and  people.  The  king  ordered  farther  a defigner  to 
attend  him,  who  might  drawplants,  animals, or  any  thing 
curious  that  fell  in  his  way.  Aim  oft  three  years  were 
employed  in  this  learned  tour ; and  as  botany  was  M. 
Tournefort’s  favourite  objecft,  he  fimpled  over  all 
the  ifies  of  the  Archipelago,  upon  the  coafts  of  the 
Black  Sea,  in  Bithynia,  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  Arme- 
nia, and  Georgia.  At  his  return  he  took  a different 
route,  in  hopes  of  new  {objects  of  obfervation,  and 
came  through  Galatia,  Myfia,  Lydia,  and  Ionia.  The 
plague  being  then  in  iEgypt,  hindered  him  from  pro- 
ceeding to  Africa ; neverthelefs  he  brought  home 
1,356  fpecies  of  plants  entirely  new. 

He  now  refumed  the  bufinefs  of  his  profefilon,  which 
his  travels  had  interrupted.  He  was  foon  after  made 
profeffor  of  phyfic  in  the  college-royal.  He  had  alfo 
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\ the  offices  of  his  botanic  profefforfhip  in  the  king’s 
garden,  and  the  ufual  functions  of  the  academy  of  fci- 
ences,  required  of  every  member,  to  attend,  together 
with  the  work  of  preparing  an  account  of  his  travels 
which  was  now  to  be  expected  from  him.  This,  being 
more  work  than  his  conftitution  could  bear,  gradually 
impaired  his  health,  but  it  was  an  unforefeen  accidenc 
that  coil  him  his  life : as  he  was  going  to  the  academy, 
his-  bread  was  violently  prefled  by  the  wheel  of  a cart, 
which  he  could  not  avoid.  From  this  he  yet  recovered 
fo  far  as  to  be  able  to  go  on  with  his  medical  and  bo- 
tanical leblures  ; but  it  brought  on  a {pitting  of  blood, 
to  which  he  did  not  pay  a proper  regard ; and  this 
ending  in  a dropfy  of  the  bread  carried  him  off,  after 
ianguifliing  fome  months,  the  28th  of  December 
1708. 

He  was  the  greated  botanift  of  his  time;  and  it  was 
by  his  fkill  and  care,  that  the  gardens  of  the  king 
of  France,  neglebted  and  almod  abandoned  before, 
were  afterwards  held  in  honour,  and  thought  worthy 
of  attention  by  all  the  virtuofi  in  Europe.  Yet  he  was 
not  fo  particularly  attached  to  botany,  as  to  neglebt 
every  thing  elfe  ; for  he  had  made  a very  valuable  col- 
lection of  all  kinds  of  natural  curiofities,  which  he  left 
by  will  to  the  king. 

Flis  writings  are  as  follow:  “ Elemens  de  Bota- 
nique:  ou,  Methode  pour  connoitre  ies  Plantes,  avec 
Figures,  Paris,  1694,”  3 tomes,  in  8vo.  He  after- 
wards enlarged  this  work  confiderably,  and  tran dated 
it  into  Latin  for  the  benefit  of  foreigners,  with  this 
title,  cc  Inditutiones  Rei  herbaria^;  live  Elements 
Botanices,  Paris,  1700,”  3 vols.  in  4to.  The  fird  vo- 
lume contains  the  names  of  the  plants,  didributed  ac- 
cording to  his  method;  the  others  the  figures  of  them, 
very  well  engraven.  “ Hidoire  des  Plantes  qui 
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naiftent  aux  Environs  de  Paris,  avec  leur  Ufage  daril 
la  Medecine,  1698,°  in  nmo  ; enlarged  by  another 
hand  into  two  vols.  i2mo,  in  an  edition  of  Paris,  1725, 
<£  De  optima  Methodo  inftituenda  in  Re  herbaria, 
1697,”  in  Bvo.  This  is  an  epiftle  to  our  Mr.  Ray, 
who  had  diffented  from  Tournefort’s  method  of 
clafling  plants,  and  ranging  them  into  their  feveral 
genufes.  <c  Cofollarium  Inftitutionum  Rei  herbaria?, 
in  quo  Plantae  1,356,  munificentia  Ludovici  magni  in 
Orientalibus  Regionibus  obfervatse,  recenfentur,  et  ad 
Genera  fua  revocantur.  Paris,  1603,”  ln  4t0-  This 
work  is  printed  in  the  third  volume  of  Ray’s  cc  Hif- 
toria  Plantarum,”  1704,  in  folio.  <c  Relation  d’un 
Voyage  du  Levant;  contenant  THiftoire  ancienne  et 
moderne  de  plufieurs  Ifles  d’Archipel,  de  Conftanti- 
nople,  &e.  Paris.  1717,”  2 tomes  in  4to,  and  3 in 
8vo,  with  figures  ; reprinted  at  Amfterdam,  i^iS,  in 
2 vols,  4to.  This  work  comp  riles  not  only  difeove- 
ries  in  botany,  but  other  curious  particulars  relating  to 
hiftory,  geography,  and  natural  philo  fophm. 
thefe  larger  works,  there  are  feveral  nieces  of  To  t::i  * 
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fort  printed  in  the  hiftory  of  the  academy  of  ■ cnees. 
Vide  <£  Eloge  par  M.  de  Fonteneile  dans  1’Hiftoire  de 
l’Academie  des  Sciences.” — Niceron,  tom.  4,  &c. 


TOZZETTI  (John  Targioni) 

The  Son  of  Leonard  Targioni,  born  at  Florence,  Sept.  11,  1722, 

Was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Pifa,  where  he  very  foon| 
diftiriguiihed  himfelf  by  a thefts,  riot  written  by  the  7 
profeffor,  as  is  the  cuftom  in  fomeof  the  univerfities  irtl 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  on  the  ufe  cd  m . oicin* 


At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  becam 
famous  botanift  Micheli,  by  wlv. 
with  whom  he  kept  up  an  u Tc 
1737, when  Micheli  died,  and  v 
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the  care  of  the  famous  botanic  garden.  Or  the  plants 
in  this  garden  Micheli  had  already  made  a catalogue, 
which  Targioni  publiihed  after  his  death  with  very 
confiderable  additions  byhimfelf. 

In  the  year  1737,  he  was  made  profeffbf  of  botany 
in  the  Studio  Florentino,  a kind  of  univerfity  at  Flo- 
rence, and  at  the  fame  time  member  of  the  academy 
of  Apatifti.  In  1738,  he  became  a member  of  the 
collegio  medico,  or  faculty  of  medicine.  Much  about 
the  fame  time  he  was  named  by  the  government  con- 
fulling  phyfician  in  peftilential  diforders,  and  had  the 
place  of  fifcal  phyfician ; phyfician  to  the  courts  of 
juftice.  This  laft  place  obliged  him  to  write  a great 
deal,  being  often  confulted  on  the  accidents  that  be- 
came difcuffions  for  a court  of  juftice,  fuch  as  deaths 
by  poifon,  fudden  deaths,  unheard-of  diftempers,  and 
when,  as  it  fometimes  happened,  foolifh  accufations  of 
the  kind  were  brought  into  court,  witchcraft.  Some 
time  after  he  was  named,  together  with  the  celebrated 
Antonio  Cocchi,  to  make  a catalogue  of  the  library 
begun  by  Magliabecchi,  and  increaled  by  Marni,  duke 
Leopold  and  others,  which  confided  of  40,000  volumes 
• of  printed  books,  and  about  1,100  volumes  of  manu- 
fcripts.  It  is  to  this  nomination  we  are  indebted  for 
the  five  volumes  of  letters  of  famous  men  ; as,  durino* 
his  employment  in  this  capacity,  he  ufed  to  make  ex- 
tracts of  the  curious  books  which  foil  into  his  hands. 

On  Micheli’s death  in  1737,  Mr.  Targioni  had  in- 
herited his  Hortus  Siccus,  MSS.  and  colletinn  of  natu- 
ral hiftory ; which  laft  however  he  purchafed,  but  at  a 
very  cheap  rate,  with  his  own  money.  This  feemed  to 
lay  him  under  the  neceffity  of  publifliing  what  his  mafter 
had  left  behind  him,  and  accordingly  he  had  prepared 
the  fecond  part  of  the  “ Nova  Plantarum  Genera/’ 
but  not  exatly  in  the  manner  in  which  Micheli  him- 
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felf  would  have  publifhed  it ; for  though  the  drawings 
were  too  good  to  be  loft,  as  they  have  all  the  accuracy 
which  diftinguifh  the  other  works  of  the  great  naturaiift, 
Targioni  could  not  fuffer  the  work  to  come  forth 
with  the  Zoophytes^  and  K eratophytes  clalfed  among 
the  plants  as  Micheli  had  intended*  Targioni  there- 
fore meant  to  have  given  the  work  another  form.  It 
was  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  firft  of  which 
would  have  contained  the  cc  Fucus’s,  Algm,  and  Con- 
fervas and  the  fecond  the  “ Zoophytes  the  firft 
part  was  finifhed  a week  before  Targioni’s  death. 
Many  of  the  plants  are  from  drawings  by  dodtor  Otta- 
viano  Targioni,  the  fon  of  John  Targioni,  who  has 
fucceeded  his  father  as  reader  of  botany  in  the  hofpitai 
of  Sandla  Maria  Maggiore,  a new  eftablifhment  lately 
formed  by  the  grand  duke  upon  a liberal  and  extenfive 
plan,  in  which  ducal  profeftbrs  of  medicine,  anatomy, 
chemiftry,  phyfiology,  furgery,  &c.  read  gratis  on  the 
very  fpot  where  examples  are  at  hand  to  confirm  their 
dodtrines. 

In  1739  Targioni  was  chofen  member  of  the  aca- 
demy naturae  curroforum  ; and  in  1745,  the  Crufca 
gave  him  a public  teftimony  of  the  value  they  fet  upon 
his  ftyle  by  choofing  him  one  of  their  members.  In 
1749,  he  was  chofen  member  o:  the  academy  of  Etruf- 
cans  at  Cortona,  as  he  was  of  that  of  the  Sepolti  at 
Volterra  in  1749.  The  academy  of  Botanophiles 
made  him  one  of  their  body  in  1757  ; as  did  that  of 
pradtical  agriculture  at  Udino  in  1758.  In  1771,  he 
was  chofen  honorary  member  of  the  royal  academy  of 
fciences  and  belles  lettres  at  Naples;  and  laftly,  in 
1780,  was  named  correfponding  member  of  the  royal 
fociety  of  medicine  at  Paris. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  we  cannot  give  an 
account  of  his  manufeript  works,  feveral  of  which  are 
§ known 
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known  to  be  very  important,  as  he  was  one  of 
the  moft  celebrated  phyficians  of  his  time,  and  w'  ote 
a great  deal  on  inoculation,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  fir  ft  promoters  in  Tufcany,  putrid  fevers, 
&c.  Mr.  Maty  preferved  an  accurate  chronological 
catalogue  of  what  he  printed,  among  which  the  earlieft 
is,  cc  Thefis  de  Prseftantia  et  Ufu  Plantarum  in  Medi- 
cina.”  Pifis,  1734,  fol.  and  the  lateft,  fC  Notizie 
degli  Aggrandimenti  delle  Scienze  Fifiche  accaduti  in 
i<  Tolcana  nel  Corlo  di  Anni  60,  nel  Secolo  17,  Firenze, 
1780,”  4 vol.  4to.  Fie  had  juft  publifhed  the  laffc 
volume  of  this  great  work,  on  the  improvement  made 
in  natural  knowledge  and  natural  philofophy  in  Tufcany 
in  fixty  years  only  of  the  feventeenth  century,  when  he 
died  of  an  atrophy  in  1780. 

M.  Targioni  had  a large  cabinet  of  natural  hiftory, 
the  foundation  of  which,  as  has  been  faid,  had  been 
laid  by  Micheli.  It  confifts  of  the  minerals  and  fo ffils 
which  are  found  in  Tufcany,  and  the  Zoophytes  and 
Hortus  Siccus  of  Micheli.  There  is  a drawer  made 
at  Amboyna,  by  order  of  Rumphius,  containing  ail  the 
forts  of  wood  of  that  ifland.  Befide  this  there  is  a large 
feries  of  animals  and  fhells,  and  petrified  animal  fub- 
ftances,  particularly  of  the  bones  of  elephants,  which 
are  found  in  the  environs  of  Florence.  In  fhort,  the 
whole  colledtion  is  fo  valuable,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  prefent  dodlor  Targioni  will  favour  the  public  with 
a catalogue  of  its  contents. — Vide  <c  Maty's  Review/' 
vol.  iv,  p.  243. 


TRALLIAN  (Alexander) 

One  of  the  Greek  Writers  on  Phyfic,  a Native  of  Tralles,  a City 
in  Lydia,  who  fiourifhed  about  the  Year  550. 

II  is  father,  named  Stephanus,  was  a praftitioncr  in 
phyfic,  who  took  care  to  inftruft  his  ion  in  the  prin- 
Vol,  II.  G g ciples 
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ciplesofhis  profeffion,  and  the  fon  made  fo  con  fide  Ta- 
ble a progrefs  in  his  ftudies,  and  was  fo  noted  for  his 
application  to  literature,  that  he  was  fcarceiy  arrived  to 
the  years  of  manhood,  before  he  had  the  title  of  “ So- 
phifticles”  conferred  upon  him.  Not  content,  how- 
ever, with  the  instructions  he  could  procure  in  0 is  own 
native  climate,  but  ambitious  of  enquiring  into  the  State 
of  phyfic  as  it  flood  in  other  countries,  he  travelled 
through  Greece,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  other  parts. 

Dr.  Freind  flyles  him  one  of  the  moSt  valuable 
authors  fince  the  time  of  Hippocrates.  His  works  are 
divided  into  twelve  books,  in  which  he  treats  of  dif- 
eafes  as  they  occur  from  head  to  foot;  beginning  with 
the  falling  off  of  the  hair,  head-ache,  phrenfy,  lethargy, 
epilepfy,  palfy,  melancholy ; then  going  on  to  the 
difeafes  of  the  eyes,  ears,  nofe,  teeth,  throat,  bread, 
ftomach,  liver,  inteilines,  kidneys,  and  fo  on  to  the 
gout,  and  the  different  kinds  of  fevers,  with  which  he 
concludes.  This  is  his  general  method  of  arranging 
difeafes,  which  feveral  fyflematical  writers  in  phyfic 
fince  his  time,  as  Sennertus,  Riverius,  &c.  have 
thought  proper  to  follow.  Nor  is  the  order,  which  he 
cbferves  in  treating  of  each  particular  difeafe  by  itfelf, 
lefs  adapted  to  the  defign  of  a practical  writer.  Thus 
he  ufhers  in  a complaint  with  Inch  a defcription  as  is 
fufticlent  to  raife  a juft  idea  of  it.  In  the  next  place, 
he  enquires  into  its  caufc,  laying  it  down  for  a rule, 
that  it  is  impoffible  for  any  one,  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
nature  or  caufe  of  a difeafe,  ever  to  cffeCt  a cure  of  it. 
After  this  he  proceeds  to  the  diagnostics,  or  Symptoms 
which  teach  how  to  diftinguifh  one  difeafe  from  another; 
then  to  cure  it,  which  he  begins  with  adjusting  the  re- 
gimen, telling  us  what  particular  exercife  or  diet  Should 
be  chofen  or  avoided  ; and  at  laft,  to  the  life  of  medi- 
cines, always  prefcribing  firft  fuch  as  are  Simple,  and 
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then  thofe  that  are  more  compound.  He  was  the  firft 
that  opened  the  jugular  veins,  and  the  firft  that  ufed 
cantharides  for  bliftering  in  the  gout. 

Though  upon  the  whole  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
rational  and  regular  phyfician,  we  yet  find  fome  things 
in  him,  which  favour  of  the  empiric  and  the  man  of 
fuperftition.  What,  for  inflance,  can  be  more  fuper- 
ftitious  than  his  advifing  a piece  of  old  fail-cloth, 
taken  from  a fhipwrecked  veffel,  to  be  tied  to  the 
right  arm  for  feven  weeks  together  for  the  epilepfy  ? 

I Than  the  heart  of  a lark  tied  to  the  left  thigh  for  a 
:olic  ? Than  carrying  a piece  of  loadftone,  ora  line  of 
Homer  engraved  on  a plate  of  gold,  when  the  moon  is 
r n Libra,  for  the  gout  ? Trallian,  probably,  had  no 
: aith  in  the  curative  virtues  of  the  fail-cloth,  or  in  the 
i|  icart  of  the  lark,  or  in  the  golden  line  of  Homer, 
out  knowing  how  to  work  on  the  minds  of  his  patients, 
rought  about  cures  fometimes  by  the  operation  of 
mental  delufion,  which  is  well  known  to  produce  afto- 
; idling  changes  on  the  body.  His  works  have  been 
. rinted  at  Bafil,  at  Paris,  and  at  London. — Vide 
reind’s  <c  Hid:,  of  Phyfic,”  &c. 


TRONCHIN  (Theodor p.) 
i irft  Phyfician  to  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  to  the  Tnfant 
i Duke  of  Parma  ; Doctor  in  Medicine  of  the  Univerfity  of  Ley- 
den, of  Geneva  and  Montpellier;  Profeffor  in  the  Univerfity 
of  Geneva;  Foreign-Alfociate  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
i Paris,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery;  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  ; of  the  Academies  of  Peterlburg  ; of  Edin- 
burgh and  Berlin  ; 

as  born  at  Geneva  in  1709,  of  John  Robert  Tron- 
in  and  Angelica  Calandrini.  At  eighteen  years  of 
, M.  Tronchin  quitted  his  native  country,  and 
1 nt  into  England  to  vifit  the  celebrated  Bolingbroke, 
relation.  This  illudrious  character  could  not  be  far- 
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thcr  ufeful  to  M.  Tronchin,  than  in  fnewing  him  by* 
his  own  example,  that  a tafte  for  ftudy  and  induftry  is 
a certain  refource  and  confolation  in  every  fituation  of 
life,  and  in  procuring  for  this  young  ftranger  the  friend- 
Hiip  of  the  men  moft  celebrated  in  England  for  philo- 
fophy  and  letters. 

M.  Tronchin  devoted  his  whole  time  to  ftudy- 
and,  having  read  Boerhaave’s  chemiftry,  was  infpired 
with  an  anxious  defire  of  attending  Boerhaave  himfelf;, 
he  accordingly  quitted  England  for  Holland,  without 
any  other  view  than  that  of  being  inftrufled  by  the 
ledtures  of  that  great  man.  Boerhaave  foon  diftin- 
guifhed  him  from  the  reft  of  his  pupils,  and  an  inti- 
mate friendfhip  was  formed  between  the  mafter  and 
fcholar.  * 

M.  Tronchin  was  of  a tall  and  agreeable  ftature, 
had  a pleating  and  noble  figure,  and  a countenance 
^commanding  refpeft  and  confidence.  His  long  and 
beautiful  hair  increafed thefeperfonal  advantages.  Boer- 
haave obferved  one  day,  that  fo  fine  a head  of  hair  mud 
occupy  a confiderable  part  of  his  time,  and  this  being 
repeated  to  M.  Tronchin,  he  appeared  on  the  next 
day  before  Boerhaave  with  his  hair  cut  quite  round. 

In  173  i,,  M»  Tronchin  fettled  at  Amfterdam,  by 
the  advice  of  Boerhaave,  who  often  fent  to  him  the 
patients  who  came  to  confult  himfelf  at  Leyden ; and 
the  friendfhip  of  Boerhaave,  a continued  fuccefs  in  prac- 
tice, and  that  feeret  gift  which  nature  had  given  him, 
of  infpiring  confidence,  foon  placed  him  at  the  head 
Of  the  phyficians  at  Amfterdam.  He  married  a 
niece  of  the  celebrated  John  de  Wit,  an  able  minif- 
ter,  and  a zealous  republican*  under  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  Holland,  who  perifhed  by  the  fury  of  the  fame 
people  whofe  power  he  had  augmented,  and  of  whole 
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Wit  was  in  Holland  the  facred  cry  of  patriotifm;  joined 
to  this  refpedtable  name,  M.  Tronchin  was  accufed 
of  profaning  himfelf,  in  accepting  the  poll  of  firft  phy- 
lician  to  the  Stadtholder ; an  accufation  that  induced 
him  to  refign  this  honorable  office,  quit  Amfterdam, 
and  return  to  his  native  country. 

The  council  of  Geneva  ^ave  him  the  tide  of  hono- 
rary  profefTor  of  medicine,  without  impofing  on  him 
any  duty,  yet  he  did  not  think  himfelf  excufed  from 
, reading  ledtures,  in  the  courfe  of  which  he  attempted 
to  diffipate  the  prejudices  wkh  which  medicine  abound- 
ed, to  infpire  phyficians  with  lefs  confidence  in  their  own 
knowledge,  and  to  give  them  ibme  ufeful  ieffons  on 
the  certainty  of  their  art.  His  icdlures  met  with  the 
fuccefs  they  merited ; they  were  efleemed  by  the  pub- 
lic, applauded  by  the  philofophers,  and  criticifed  by  the 
phyficians. 

In  1756,  M.  Tronchin  was  fent  for  to  Paris  to 
inoculate  the  children  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  ; he  had 
eftablifhed  the  practice  of  inoculation  in  Holland  almofl 
' without  oppofition  ; in  a voyage  he  had  made  to  Ge- 
neva, before  he  had  fettled  there,  he  had  prevailed 
'Upon  his  parents  to  fet  the  example  of  inoculation; 
the  great  outcries  againft  this  practice,  even  before 
any  one  had  attempted  to  put  it  to  the  trial,  did  not 
prevent  it  from  being  introduced  into  France,  and  the 
i tender  affedlion  of  the  prince  for  his  children  induced 
him,  to  commit  them  to  the  management  of  M.Tron- 
chin,  in  preference  to  any  other  phyfician.  No  ino- 
culator  in  Europe  was  more  celebrated ; no  one  had 
aeen  more  fuccefsful.  After  this  event,  inoculation 
aegan  to  make  fome  progrefs  in  France.  It  would  be 
afelefs  here  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the  advantages  of 
in  operation,  upon  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  fav 
my  thing  new ; we  will  limit  ourfelves  to  obferving 
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that  which  appeared  to  diilinguifn  the  method  of  M. 
Tronchin.  He  took  the  greateft  precaution  to  afilire 
himfelf,  that  the  lubjecls  for  inoculation  were  perfe&ly 
healthy ; without  this  affurance,  he  would  not  take 
upon  himfelf  to  be  relponfible  for  the  accidents  which 
frequently  fucceed  the  fmali-pox,  even  when  the  dif- 
eafe  has  terminated  to  all  appearance  moft  fuccefsfully. 
He  wifhed  to  combat  with  one  enemy  only  at  once; 
and  he  thought  that  two  difeafes  united  were  too 
much  for  the  power  of  nature  to  fupport,  and  the  art 
of  medicine  to  refill.  He  attributed  to  thefc  principles 
the  fuccefs  of  his  pradlice ; and  had  the  fatisfaftory 
pleafure  of  feeing  this  ufeful  operation,  of  which  he 
had  been  a principal  promoter  upon  the  continent, 
firmly  eftablifhed  in  alrnoft  every  nation  of  Europe. 

In  1765,  he  was  fent  for  to  Parma,  to  inoculate  the 
children  of  the  fovereign,  an  event  which  appeared  to 
be  the  grand  triumph  of  inoculation  over  ill -grounded 
prejudice,  as  Italy  was  no  longer  regarded  as  the 
country  of  philofophy,  or  foie  proteftrefs  of  ufeful  and 
fcientific  novelties.  After  this  journey,  M.  Tronchin 
returned  to  Geneva,  where  he  found  a multitude  of 
patients  afiembled  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  He 
was  now  held  in  the  fame  eilimation  as  his  mailer  Beer- 
haave  had  been  twenty  years  before  him  ; uniting,  like 
his  celebrated  preceptor,  reputation,  independence,  and 
riches.  Enjoying  the  pleating  reflection  of  being  a 
man  ufeful,  and  in  fame  degree  necefiary  to  his  coun- 
try, which  he  at  the  fame  time  both  ornamented  and 
enriched;  and  feeling  the  greatelx  pleafure,  that  he  was 
inilrumental  in  preferving  its  liberty  and  repofe;  he 
conflantly  refufed  all  the  places  that  were  offered  to 
him,  for  none  was  of  equal  value  with  that  which  he 
would  have  quitted  for  them.  Hie  duke  of  Orleans 
was  the  only  prince  whom  he  did  not  think  himfelf  en- 
titled to  refufe,  and  Paris  the  only  refidence  for  which 
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fie  would  have  quitted  his  native  country.  He  accepted 
the  title  of  drd  phyfician  to  that  prince,  and  fettled  in 
Paris  in  17 66. 

The  arrival  of  a celebrated  phyfician  in  the  capital 
of  a kingdom  is  generally  the  epoch  of  a revolution  in 
medicine ; he  brings  with  him  a different  regimen, 
fome  unknown  or  unufual  remedies,  and  new  methods, 
M.  Tronchin  taught  a method  of  rarefying  the  air 
in  the  chambers  of  the  fick.  He  pointed  out  a more 
judicious  plan  of  treating  infants,  by  rendering  them 
lels  effeminate  and  lefs  conftrained  ; he  profcribed  the 
bandages  and  fhackles,  which  deform  their  diape,  or 
render  their  conftitutions  weak  and  unhealthy.  He 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  women,  that  an  idle  and 
fedentary  life  was  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the  dif- 
eafes  peculiar  to  their  fex  ; that  exercife  during  the 
period  of  pregnancy  expofed  them  lefs  to  dangers  than 
entire  repofe.  Pie  performed  his  cures  by  regimen 
and  exercife,  more  frequently  than  by  medical  reme- 
dies. He  had  learned,  under  the  excellent  indrublions 
of  Boerhaave,  a profound  knowledge  of  the  materia 
medica,  and  of  the  compofition  of  medicines ; thole 
which  he  prefcribed  were  various,  but  always  fimple. 
M.  Rouelle  often  repeated,  that  no  phyfician  prefcribed 
better  or  more  elegantly  than  M.  Tronchin. 

Among  the  number  of  obligations  we  owe  to  M. 
Tronchin,  the  merit  of  having  rendered  the  fmall- 
pox  lefs  dangerous  is  notone  of  the  lead.  His  me- 
thod was  fimple,  and  fometimes  a little  contrary  to  the 
widies  of  his  patients  $ he  aclvifed  them  to  breathe  a 
frefh  and  pure  air,  to  quench  their  third  with  acidu- 
lated drinks,  to  diminidi  by  the  greated  attention  and 
neatnefs,  a part  of  the  difagreeablenefs  and  inconveni- 
ences of  the  difeafe,  by  which  means  the  death  of  thofe 
whom  he  could  not  lave  would  be  rendered  lefs 
frightful. 
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As  foon  as  M.  Tronchin  had  fettled  in  Paris,  he 
attempted  to  obviate  the  envy  and  hatred  of  the  phy- 
ficians,  in  a career,  where  he  attacked  at  the  fame 
time  both  the  reputation  and  the  profperitv  of  his  ri- 
vals. t he  did  not  entirely  difarm  the  invidious  jea- 
loufy  of  his  enemies,  he  was  not  much  harraUed  by 
their  public  or  private  farcafms. 

He  had  the  ait  of  uniting  with  the  neceffary  duties 
of  his  profeiiion,  the  pleafing  charm  of  friendfhip,  by 
a fedulous  anxiety  to  diminifh  the  fufferings  of  his  pa- 
tients, and  to  alleviate  their  domefiic  forrows  as  well 
as  their  perfonal  dangers.  By  thefe  infmuating  man- 
ners, M.  Tronchin  had  fecured  many  fincere  friends 
among  the  majority  of  his  patients ; at  the  fame  time 
he  kept  up  among  them  a commanding  voice,  which 
was  natural  to  him,  and  which  probably  increaled  the 
confidence  they  had  repofed  in  his  fuperior  (kill. 

The  rxtenfive  pradtice  of  M.  Tronchin  prevented 
his  publifhing  fome  ingenious  works  upon  the  fciences, 
which  he  had  written  ; and  if  we  except  a few  very 
lhort  effays,  the  principles  of  his  pradtice,  and  the 
obfervations  which  he  made,  exifb  no  longer  than  in  the 
memory  of  his  pupils. 

f he  health  of  this  celebrated  man  had  been  many 
years  declining,  in  defiance  of  the  moderation  of  his 
regimen.  His  friends  and  patients  were  deprived  of 
him  by  the  attack  of  a violent  dileafe  on  the  30th  of 
November,  17  1. 

The  moft  honourable  teftimonials  of  regret  attended 
his  memory,  and  we  may  learn  how  extenfively  his 
charity  had  been  difperfed  by  the  multitude  of  poor 
furr  unding  his  funeral.  He  always  confidcred  his  pro- 
feffional  fituation  as  the  miniftry  of  humanity  ; misfor- 
tune in  every  fhape appeared  to  him  to  have  fome  claims 
upon  his  charity ; he  gave  with  cheerfulnefs  to  thofe 
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who  experienced  the  complicated  mifery  of  difeafe  and 
poverty,  and  poured  into  their  bofoms  what  the  gra- 
titude and  generofity  of  the  rich  had  lavished  upon  him. 
Frugal  in  his  houfe,  yet  prodigal  in  beneficence,  he 
acquired  only  a moderate  fortune,  while  his  praftice 
and  his  reputation  might  have  procured  him  an  im- 
menfe  one. 

M.  Tronchin  pofiefied  the  friendfhip  of  thofe  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  who  in  his  time  did  honour  to  their 
country  by  their  literary  attainments  : of  M.  Bonnet, 
M.  Trembley,  M.  Roufleau.  M.  de  Voltaire  had  been 
to  Geneva  to  confult  his  friend  Tronchin  ; and  it  was 
by  his  advice,  that  this  great  man  chofe  that  line  coun- 
try for  the  refidence  of  his  old  age.  Vide  c<  Hiftoire 
de  L’ Academic  des  Sciences  de  Paris,”  178 1,  p.  103. 

TURNER  (William) 

Born  at  Morpeth,  in  Northumberland,  and  educated  at  Cambridge, 

Where,  as  we  find  from  a dedicatory  epiftle  of  his  to 
lord  Wentworth,  he  was  afilfted  by  a yearly  exhibition 
from  that  nobleman’s  father.  In  this  univerfity  he 
purfued  the  fcudies  of  philofophy  and  phyfic;  and 
alfo  acquired  a great  reputation  for  proficiency  in  the 
learned  languages,  oratory,  and  poetry.  He  was  a 
fellow  collegian  and  friend  of  the  celebrated  bifhop 
Ridley,  and  imbibed,  together  with  him,  the  religious 
principles  of  the  reformers,  which  then  began  to  be 
received  in  England.  In  his  zeal  for  the  propagation 
of  thefe  opinions,  he  for  fome  time  quitted  his  me- 
dical purfuits,  and  travelled  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  kingdom  as  an  itinerant  and  unlicenfed  preacher. 
For  this,  at  the  infligation  of  bifhop  Gardiner  and 
others,  he  was  imprifoned ; and  on  his  efcape,  or,  as 
Wood  rcprefcnts  it,  his  releafe,  he  banilhed  himfelf  to 
foreign  countries. 
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He  took  the  degree  of  do&or  of  phyfic  at  Ferarra  ; 
and  during  the  remainder  of  Henry  the  eighth’s  reign, 
he  refided  chiefly  at  Cologne,  and  other  places  in  Ger- 
many, where  he  publifhed  home  of  his  works.  In  the 
next  reign,  which  was  more  agreeable  to  his  religious 
opinions,  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  very  favour- 
ably received  by  the  young  king,  v/ho  prefented  him 
with  a prebend  of  York,  a canonry  of  Windfor,  and 
the  deanery  of  Wells.  He  likewife  obtained  a licence 
to  read  and  preach,  as  many  other  learned  laymen  did 
at  that  time ; and  was  incorporated  dodtorof  phyfic  at 
Oxford.  The  protedlor  Edward,  duke  of  Somerfet, 
made  him  his  phyfician,  which  brought  him  into  con- 
fiderable  practice  among  people  of  rank.  On  the 
acceflion  of  queen  Mary,  he  was  again  obliged  to  quit 
his  country,  and  went  into  Germany  with  feveral  other 
Englifh  divines.  Thence  he  went  to  Rome,  and  after- 
wards for  a time  fettled  at  Bafil.  At  her  death  he  re- 
turned, and  was  reftored  to  his  preferments.  He  died 
July  yth,  1568,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Olave’s  church- 
yard, London. 

Dr.  Turner  was  a writer  in  all  the  three  branches 
of  knowledge,  for  which  he  was  eminent.  His  medi- 
cal works  are, 

“ A book  of  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Bathes  in 
England,  as  of  other  Bathes  in  Germany  and  Italy.” 
Colen,  1562,  fol.  A preface  to  this  is  dated  from 
Bafil,  March  10,  1 557.  In  it  he  fays,  that  as  far  as  he 
can  learn,  he  is  the  firft  writer  on  the  waters  of  Bath. 
His  account  of  foreign  baths  is  fhort,  and  chiefly  taken 
from  other  authors.  That  of  the  Englifh  is  confined 
to  thofe  of  Bath.  Thefe  he  fuppofes  to  be  impreg- 
nated with  no  other  mineral  than  fulphur.  He  men- 
tions nothing  of  their  internal  ufe. 

“ The  Nature  of  Wines  commonly  ufed  in  Eng- 
land, 
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land,  with  a Confutation  of  them  that  hold  that  Rhenifh 
and  other  fmall  Wines  ought  not  to  be  drunken,  either 
of  them  that  have  the  Stone,  the  Rheum  or  other  Dit- 
eafes,”  London  1568,  Svo.  With  this  was  printed, 
<(  A Treatife  on  the  Nature  and  Vertue  of  Triacle.,> 

cc  The  rare  Treafure  of  Englifh  Bathes,”  London, 
1587,  4to. 

Dr.  Turner  was  author  of  the  fiift  fC  Herbal” 
written  in  the  Englifh  language.  The  fir  ft  part  of  this 
Herbal  was  printed  in  London  in  1551  ; a fecond 
part  addreffed  to  lord  Wentworth,  at  Colen,  1562. 
They  are  both  in  folio,  and  wooden  cuts,  many  of 
them  not  inelegant,  are  prefixed  to  the  account  of 
each  plant.  The  author  mentions,  that  botanical  flu- 
dies  were  fo  much  negleded  in  England,  that,  about 
the  middle  of  Henry  the  eighth’s  reign,  he  found  not  a 
fingle  phyfician  at  Cambridge  who  could  inform  him 
of  the  Greek,  Latin,  or  Englifh  name  of  any  plant  he 
produced. 

In  natural  hiflory,  he  likewife  publiihed  a fmall 
treatife  on  birds,  entitled, 

cc  Avium  praecipua.ru m,  quarum  apud  Plinium  et 
Ariflotelem  Mentio  eft,  brevis  et  fuccinda  Hiftoria,” 
Colen,  1554,  iemo.  It  is  written  in  elegant  Latin, 
and  is  a book,  as  Dr.  Merret  obferves,  “ mole  parvum, 
<c  judicio  majorem.”  Lie  was  contemporary  with 
Gefner,  and  a correlpondent  in  high  elteem  with  that 
illuftrious  naturalift.  In  the  Frankfort  edition  of  Gef- 
ner’s  <c  Llifloria  Pifcium”  is  a letter  of  our  country- 
man’s to  him,  giving  a fhort  account  of  the  Britifh  fifh, 
alfo  their  Englifh  names.  This  letter  is  dated  at 
Weiftenberg,  Nov.  1557,  where  Turner  pradifed 
phyfic,  Gefner  calling  him,  C£  Medicus  Weiflenburgi 
c<r  eximius.”  He  again,  in  the  preface  to  his  Ornitho- 
logy, fpeaks  very  refpedfully  of  our  author’s  know- 
ledge 
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ledge  of  that  fubjeft,  and  feldom  omits  quoting  him 
whenever  he  has  opportunity. 

The  religious  writings  of  our  author  were  numerous. 
Strype,  in  his  C£  Life  of  Crammer,”  p.  357,  gives  the 
following  account  of  one  of  them,  which  we  ffiall  quote 
as  a fpecimen  of  his  manner.  It  is  entitled,  <c  A new 
Book  of  fpiritual  Phyfick  for  divers  Difeafes  of  the 
Nobility  and  Gentlemen  of  England,”  printed  1555, 
and  dedicated  to  feveral  of  the  principal  nobility.  €i  It 
cs  confided  of  three  parts.  In  the  flrfh  he  fhewed  who 
*c  were  noble  and  gentlemen,  and  how  many  works 
<c  and  properties  belong  unto  fuch,  and  wherein  their 
<c  office  chiefly  ftandeth.  In  the  fecond  part  he  fhewed 
€C  great  difeafes  were  in  the  nobility  and  gentry,  which 
<c  letted  them  from  doing  their  office.  In  the  third 
<(  part  he  fpecified  what  the  difeafes  were ; as  namely, 
<c  the  whole  pally,  the  dropfy,  the  Romiffi  pox,  and 
€C  the  leprofy  i ffiewing  afterwards  the  remedies  againft 
<c  thefe  difeafes.  For  being  a verv  facetious  man,  he 
4C  delivered  his  reproofs  and  counfels  under  witty  and 
pleafant  difcourfe.”  Vide  Aikin’s  cc  Biographical 
Memoirs  of  Medicine/’  p.  79,  &c. 


V. 

VAILLANT  (John  Foy) 

A great  Medallift, 

To  whom  France  was  indebted  for  the  fcience  of  me- 
dals, and  Lewis  the  fourteenth  for  one  half  of  his  ca- 
binet, as  Voltaire  owns,  was  born  at  Beauvais,  May 
24th,  1632.  He  loft  his  father  when  he  was  three 
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years  old,  and  fell  under  the  care  of  an  uncle,  a brother  o t 
his  mother,  who  educated  him,  and  made  him  his  heir. 
He  was  trained  with  a view  of  fucceeding  to  a magif- 
tracy,  which  his  uncle  pofteffed,  but  being  too  young 
for  this  when  his  uncle  died,  he  changed  his  views,  and, 
quitting  the  law,  applied  himfeif  to  phyfic,  in  which 
faculty  he  was  admitted  dodtor  at  twenty-four. 

He  had  yet  difcovered  no  inclination  for  the  ftudy 
of  medals,  but  an  occafion  now  prefented  itfelf* 
which  induced  him  to  engage  in  it.  A farmer  in  the 
neighbourhood  oi  Beauvais  found  a quantity  of  an- 
cient medals,  and  carried  them  to  M.  Vaillant,  who 
examined  them  at  firfh  flightlv,  and  in  a curfory  man- 
ner, but  afterwards  fat  down  to  ftudy  them  with  atten- 
tion. Then  it  was,  that  his  genius  and  tafte  for  medals 
difcovered  themfelves,  which  increafed  with  his  know- 
ledge and  infight  into  their  nature  and  ufe,,  till  he  de- 
voted himfeif  al mod  entirely  to  them. 

Being  called  to  Paris  about  bufinefs,  he  paid  a vifit  to 
M.  Seguin,  who  had  a valuable  cabinet  of  medals,  and 
was  alfo  greatly  attached  to  this  ftudy.  Seguin,  from 
their  conferences,  foon  perceived  the  fuperior  genius 
of  Vaillant,  which  feemed  to  promife  much  to  a 
fcience  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  prefled  him  to  make 
himfeif  a little  more  known.  Hedidfo,  by  vifiting 
fome  antiquaries  who  were  celebrated  for  their  know- 
ledge in  medals ; till  at  length,  falling  under  the  notice 
of  the  minifter  Colbert,  he  had  a commifiion  to  travel 
up  and  down  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Greece,  in  quell  of me- 
dals proper  for  the  king’s  cabinet.  This  was  a thing 
exadtly  to  his  tafte  and  humour.  He  fet  out  with  plea- 
fure,  and,  after  fpending  fome  time  in  traverfing  thefe 
countries,  returned  with  as  many  medals  as  made  the 
king’s  cabinet  fuperiour  to  any  cabinet  in  Europe,  though 
great  additions  have  been  made  to  it  lince.  Colbert 
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engaged  him  to  travel  a fecond  time,  and  accordinrdv, 
in  16743  he  went  and  embarked  at  Marfeilles  with  fe- 
veral  other  gentlemen,  who  purpofed  as  well  as  him- 
felf  to  be  at  Rome  at  the  approaching  jubilee. 

But  a fad  adventure  difappointed  all  their  curiofities ; 
for  on  the  fecond  day  of  their  failing,  they  were  fallen 
upon  and  taken  by  an  Algerine  corfair.  After  a cap- 
tivity of  near  five  months,  he  was  permitted  to  return 
to  France,  and  received  at  the  fame  time  twenty  gold 
medals  which  had  been  taken  from  him.  He  em- 
barked in  a vefTel  bound  for  Marfeilles,  and  was  carried 
on  with  a favourable  wind  for  two  days,  when  another 
corfair  appeared,  which,  in  fpite  of  all  the  fail  they 
could  make,  bore  down  upon  them  within  the  reach 
of  cannon  fhot.  Vaillant,  dreading  the  mileries  of 
a frefh  flavery,  refolved,  however,  to  fecure  the  medals 
which  he  had  received  at  Algiers,  and  for  that  purpofe 
fwailowed  them.  But  a fudden  turn  of  the  wind  freed 
them  from  this  adverfary,  and  cad  them  upon  the  coafts 
of  Catalonia  j where,  after  expebting  to  run  aground 
every  moment,  they  at  length  fell  among  the  fands  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  V aillant  gotonfhore  in  a 
fkifF,  but  felt  himfelf  extremely  incommoded  with  the 
medals  he  had  fwailowed,  which  might  weigh  altoge- 
ther five  or  fix  ounces,  and  therefore  did  not  pafs  very 
readily.  Fie  had  recourfe  to  two  phyficians,  who  were 
a little  puzzled  with  the  fingularity  of  his  cafe.  Na- 
ture, however,  relieved  herfelf  from  time  to  time,  and 
he  found  himfelf  in  pofiemon  of  the  greatefl  part  of 
his  treafure  when  he  arrived  at  Lyons,  Here  he  ex- 
plained with  much  pleafure  to  his  friends,  thofe  medals 
which  were  already  come  to  hand,  as  well  as  thole 
which  were  daily  expected,  among  which  laft  was  an 
Otho,  valuable  for  its  rarity. 
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Upon  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  received  frefh  inflruc- 
tions,  and  fee  out  and  made  a very  fuccefsful  voyage. 
He  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  Egypt  and  Perfia, 
and  there  found  new  trea hires,  which  made  ample 
amends  for  all  his  fatigues  and  perils.  He  was  greatly 
careiTed  and  rewarded  at  his  return.  When  Lewis 
XIV.  gave  a new  form  to  the  academy  of  inferiptions 
in  the  year  1701,  Va  ill  ant  was  at  firft  made  affo- 
ciate,  and  the  year  after  penfionary,  upon  the  death  of 
M.  Charpentier.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy,  061.  23, 
1706,  in  his  76th  year.  He  had  two  wives,  and  by 
virtue  of  a difpenfation  from  the  pope,  had  married 
two  filters,  by  whom  he  had  feveral  children,  and 
one  fon. 

The  firft  of  Vaillant’s  works  was  publifhed  at  • 
Paris,  in  1674,  under  the  title  of,  cc  Numifinata  Im- 
peratorem  Romanorum  pneftantiora  a Julio  C as  fare 
pofthumum  et  Tyrannos,”  4to.  A fecond  edition, 
with  great  additions,  was  printed  in  1694,  in  two 
volumes,  4m,  and  afterwards  a third.  In  the  laft  he 
omitted  a great  number  of  medals,  which  he  had  dis- 
covered to  be  fpurious  ; and  alfo  to 'mention  in  what 
cabinets  each  medal  was  to  be  found,  as  he  had  done 
in  the  fecond,  which  has  made  the  fecond  generally 
preferred  to  it.  2.  cc  Seleucidarum  Imperium,  feu 
Hiftoria  Regum  Syrias,  ad  Fidem  Numifmatum  ac- 
eommodata,  Paris,  1681,”  4to.  This  work  throws 
much  light  on  an  obfeure  part  of  ancient  hiftory,  that 
of  the  kings  of  Syria,  ufually  called  Seleucides,  from 
Seleucus,  one  of  Alexander’s  lieutenants,  who  founded 
that  kingdom  about  300  years  before  Thrift.  3.  <c  Nu  • 
mifmata  asrea  Imperatorum,  Auguflarum,  et  Cadarum, 
in  Coloniis,  Municipiis,  et  Urbibus  Jure  Latio  donatis, 
ex  omni  Modulo  percuffa,  Paris,  1688,”  2 tom.  folio. 
4.  Numifmata  Imperatorum  et  Csefarum,  a Populis 
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Romans  Ditionis  Graece  loquentibus  ex  omni  Modulo 
percuffa,  Paris,  1698,”  4to.  A fecond  edition,  en- 
larged with  700  medals,  was  printed  at  Amfterdam, 
1700  in  folio.  5.  u Hiftoria  Ptolemasorum  TEgypti 
Regum  adFidem  Numifmaturn  accommodata,  Arnft. 
1701,”  folio.  6.  £f  Nutnini  antiqui  Familiarum  Ro- 
imanarum  perpetuis  Interpretationibus  illuftrati,  Amft. 
170 j,”  2 tom.  folio.  7.  <c  Arfacidarum  Imperium, 
five  Regum  Parthorum  Hiftoria  ad  I- idem  Numifma- 
cum  accommodata,  Paris,  1725,”  4:0.  8.  “AcLe- 

menidarum  Imperium,  five  Regum  Ponti,  Bofpnori, 
Thraciae,  et  Bithynise  Hiftoria,  ad  Fidem  Numifma- 
tum  accommodata,  Paris,  17 25,”  4to.  Befide  thefe 
works,  he  was  the  author  of  fome  pieces,  which  are 
printed  in  the  Cf  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Infcrip- 
tions  and  Belles  Lettres.” 

VAILLANT  (John  Francis  Foy) 

Son  of  the  foregoing. 

Was  born  at  Rome  in  1665,  while  his  father  was  upon 
his  travels  in  queft  of  medals  and  antiques.  He 
was  brought  to  Beauvais  in  1669,  and  at  twelve  "years 
of  age  fent  to  Paris,  where  he  was  inftructed  by  the 
jefuits  in  the  belles  lettres  and  philofophy.  He  applied 
himfelf,  as  his  father  had  done,  to  the  ftudy  of  phy- 
fic,  and  was  received  doftor  in  that  faculty  at  Paris 
in  1691. 

He  was  initiated  into  the  fcience  of  medals,  and 
would  have  fhone  like  his  father,  if  he  bad  furvived 
him  long  enough ; neverthelefs,  his  merit  was  reputed 
very  great,  and  he  was  admitted  into  the  academy  of 
infcriptions  and  belles  lettres  in  1702.  He  died  in 
1708,  about  two  years  after  his  father,  of  an  ablcefs 
in  his  head,  which  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  occafion- 
ed  by  a fall.  Vide  <c  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV*/  tom.  ii. 
<{  Niceron,  Memoires,,,  &c.  tom.  iii.  &c. 
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VAILLANT  (Sebastian) 

A French  Phyfician  and  Botanift, 

Author  of  the  “ Botanicon  Parifienfe,  or  an  alphabe- 
tical Account  of  all  the  Plants,  which  grow  in  the  En- 
virons of  Parish  with  Figures.”  He  was  alfo  the 
author  of  various  other  works.  He  was  born  in  1669, 
and  died  of  an  afthma  in  1722. 


VALLA  (George) 

An  Italian  Phydcian,  and  Profeflbr  of  the  Belles  Lcttres  at 

Venice. 

Was  born  at  Piacenza,  and  was  a contemporary  of 
Laurentius  Valla.  He  was  well  fkilled  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  tongues,  and  wrote  a confiderable  number 
of  books  both  in  phyfic  and  literature.  One  of  his 
books  in  the  former  has  a title,  which  gives  us  no  lefs 
an  opinion  of  his  honefty,  than  of  his  fkill  in  his  pro- 
feflion,  it  is,  <c  De  tuenda  Sanitate  per  Vidtum.”  He 
wrote  <c  Commentaries  on  fome  Books  of  Cicero, 
Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry,  Juvenal,  &c.”  He  wrote 
alfo  “ A Comment  upon  the  fecond  book  of  Pliny’s 
Natural  Hiftory,  printed  at  Venice,  1502,”  in  4to, 
which,  however,  mult  certainly  be  very  fcarce,  fince 
father  Hardouin  tells  us,  that  he  could  not  meet 
with  it.  He  was  alfo  the  compiler  of  a work,  entitled, 
<c  De  expetendis  et  fugiendis  Rebus.” 

This  Valla  exafperated  the  duke  of  Milan  fo  much 
by  his  too  impetuous  zeal  for  the  Trioulcian  fadtion, 
that  the  prince  procured  him  to  be  committed  to  pri- 
fon  even  at  Venice,  He  fuffered  great  hardihips  in 
Vol.  II.  H h * that 
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that  confinement,  but  was  at  laft  releafed.  He  died 
fuddenly.  He  was  juft  going  from  his  lodgings,  in 
order  to  read  a led u re  on  the  immortality  of  the  foul ; 
but  flopping  at  the  neceffary  houfe,  he  there  expired, 
like  Arius  the  Herefiarch.  Vide  cc  Bayle’s  Dic- 
tionary,’* “ Lindenius  Renovatus/*  &c. 

\ A L S A L V A (Antonius  M a r i a) 

A celebrated  Phyficiap,  born  at  Tmola,  in  Italy,  in  1 666. 

He  was  profeftor  of  anatomy,  at  Bologna.  His  cc  Trea- 
tife  on  the  Ear”  is  highly  efteemed,  and  certainly  con- 
tains many  curious  and  important  obfervations  relating 
to  that  organ.  Valsalva  alfo  defcribes,  and  has 
given  new  figures  of  the  mufcles  of  the  uvula  and  pha- 
rynx. He  was  a fcholar  of  the  famous  Malpighi,  and 
was  highly  honoured  by  his  countrymen.  He  died 
in  1723. 

VALVERDA  (Johannes) 

An  eminent  Spanifh  Phyfician,  and  Pupil  of  Realdus  Columbus. 

1 

He  is  faid  to  have  carried  the  knowledge  of  anatomy 
from  Italy  to  Spain,  and  publifhed  the  tables  of  Ye- 
falius,  with  their  defcriptions,  fomewhat  enlarged,  in 
the  Spanifh  language,  and  added  four  new  figures 
to  them  ; the  firft  of  which  exhibits  the  di  red  ion  and 
progrefs  of  the  fibres  which  compofe  thole  mufcles 
that  cover  the  forepart  of  the  body  j the  fecond  re- 
prefents  a woman  big  with  child ; the  third  and  fourth 
gives  us  a profped  of  the  cutaneous  veins,  fcattered 
up  and  down  the  anterior  and  pofterior  parts  of  the 
body. 
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V A N D E R-L  I N D E N (John  Antoni  des) 

t - > 

learned  Profeffcr  of  Phyfic  at  Leyden, 

Defcended  from  anceftors  diftinguiftied  in  the  republic 
of  letters.  His  grandfather  Henry,  born  in  1 546,  was 
a matter  of  the  learned  languages,  and  fuffered  greatly 
on  account  of  the  reformation  which  he  embraced  very 
young.  He  loft  his  father,  his  wife’s  father,  his  rela- 
tions, and  friends,  in  the  Spanifh  m a fiacre  at  Naerden 
in  1572.  After  that  fatal  accident,  he  exercifed  the 
function  of  a minifter  at  Enckhuifen  till  15  85,  when 
he  was  invited  to  be  profefTor  of  divinity  at  Franeker* 
He  was  the  firft  who  read  leisures  in  that  univerfity ; 

and  it  was  he  who  pronounced  the  inaugural  oration  of 

✓ 

it,  by  which  we  learn,  that  it  was  then  founded.  He 
died  there  in  1614,  and  left  among  other  children  a 
fon  named  Antony,  who  had  good  parts  and  fkill  in 
polite  letters,  and  on  that  account  was  by  the  magi- 
ftrates  of  Enckhuifen  made  reflor  of  their  college. 
He  was  likewife  a good  mufician  and  organift,  and  no 
ftranger  to  divinity  ; but  his  chief  talent  was  phyfic, 
in  which  faculty,  having  taken  the  degree  of  doftor  at 
Franeker  in  160S,  he  praftifed  with  fuccefs  and  re- 
putation, firft  at  Enckhuifen,  and  afterwards  at  Am- 
fterdam. 

Enckhuisen  is  one  of  the  towns  in  North  Holland; 
and  here  it  was  that  John  Antonides,  the  fon  of 
Antony  Vander-Linden,  was  born  the  13th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1609.  He  was  fent  to  Leyden  in  1625,  to  ftudy 
philofophy  there  ; and,  after  this,  he  applied  himfelf 
entirely  to  phyfic.  From  Leyden  he  went  to  Franeker 
in  1629,  in  order  to  continue  his  ftudies  there;  and 
received  the  degree  of  doftor  feme  months  after.  His 
father,  who  had  been  at  Amfterdam  ever  fincethe  year 
1625,  fent  for  him  home,  for  the  fake  of  inftru&ing 
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him  in  his  profeffion  ; and  died  in  1633.  Our  Van- 
der-Linden  continued  to  pradtife  phyfic  there  with  a 
fuccefs  which  raifed  his  reputation  greatly ; for  in 
1639,  he  was  fent  for  to  be  profeffor  of  phyfic  in  the 
univerfity  of  Franeker.  He  difeharged  this  office  with 
great  applaufe  during  twelve  years,  he  read  ledtures, 
both  on  the  theory  and  pradlice,  on  anatomy  and  bo- 
tany ; and  it  was  by  his  care  that  the  garden  of  the 
univerfity  was  enlarged,  and  a houfe  built  to  it.  The 
library  was  no  lefs  indebted  to  him  for  a great  number 
of  books,  which  were  procured  by  his  addrefs.  The 
univerfity  of  Utrecht  offered  him  a profeffor’s  place  in 
1649,  which  he  refufed.  But  two  years  after  he  ac- 
cepted the  fame  offer  from  the  curators  of  the  univer- 
fity of  Leyden,  and  difeharged  the  functions  of  this 
office  with  high  reputation  till  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened the  4th  of  March,  1664. 

Guy  Patin,  who  was  a friend  of  this  phyfician,  often 
mentions  him  in  his  letters.  Van der- Linden,  fays 
he  in  one  of  thfem,  “ died  at  Leyden,  aged  53  years, 
<f  of  a fever  and  defluxion  upon  the  lungs,  after  having 
<c  taken  antimony,  and  without  being  blooded.  What 
sc  pity  it  is,  that  a man  who  wrote  fo  many  books,  and 
cc  was  fo  well  [killed  in  Latin  and  Greek,  ffiouid  die  of 
a fever  and  fuffocatin'g  catarrh, without  being  blooded.” 
Vander-Linden  wrote  many  books  upon  phyfic; 
and  one  cc  De  Scriptis  Medicis.”  It  is  a catalogue  of 
books  upon  phyfic ; was  printed  and  enlarged  feveral 
times  by  the  author  in  his  life-time;  and  very  confi- 
derably  fo  after  his  death  by  a German  named  IVIerk- 
linus,  who  publiflied  it  in  a thick  quarto,  under  the 
title  of  “ Lindenius  Renovatus,”  at  Nuremberg,  in 
1686.  Fie  procured  editions  alfo  . of  other  books; 
and  after  having  publiflied  “ Celfus,  at  Leyden,  1657/’ 

in  121x10,  left  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates  to 
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be  publifhed  there,  in  1665,  8vo,  Greek  and  Latin,  in 
2 vols.  He  had  taken  great  pains  in  it,  but  did  not 
live  entirely  to  finifh  it.  The  £c  Journal  des  Savans’' 
lpeaks  of  it  in  thefe  terms : “ This  new  edition  of 
“ Hippocrates  has  this  advantage,  that  it  anfwers  all 
cc  the  former,  by  means  of  the  figures  which  are  in  the 
<c  margin,  and  lhewinwhat  page  and  place  every  thing 
iQ  occurs.  Thus  it  may  ferve  inftead  of  all  the  other 
‘c  editions,  and  remedies  the  confufion  occafioned  by 
<c  the  diverfity  of  them  when  a paffage  is  fought  for. 
iC  It  is  alfo  more  correft  than  all  the  reft;  for  Mr. 
iC  Vander-Linden  having  carefully  compared  all  the 
“ old  editions  and  feveral  manufcripts,  has  reflored  a 
<c  great  number  of  paflages,  which  were  not  exabt  even 
<c  in  Fasfius's  edition.  With  regard  to  the  Latir 
“ tranflation,  he  chofe  that  of  Cornarius,  becaufe  it  is 
<c  the  oldeft,  and  that  commonly  ufed.  He  was  fur- 
<c  prized  by  death  a little  before  this  edition  was  finifh- 
<c  ed,  and  fo  prevented  from  publishing  the  remarks, 
*c  which  he  intended  to  make  upon  Hippocrates. 
Vide  c<  Bayle’s  Dictionary, ” &c. 

\ 

VANDER-MONDE  (Charles  Augustin) 

* 

A Native  of  Macao  in  China,  born  June  18,  1727. 

He  acquired  a great  reputation  by  his  practice  and 
writings  in  phyfic  in  France,  where  he  was  cenfor  royal. 
He  was  alfo  member  of  the  inftitution  of  Bologna.  He 
died  at  Paris,  May  28,  1762.  His  principal  works  are, 
<c  Efiai  fur  la  Maniere  de  PerfeCtioner  TEfpece  hu- 
maine,”  2 vols,  i2mo.  “ DiCtionnaire  de  Sante.” 
“ DifTertation  Anatomique,”  &c.  and  feveral  periodi- 
cal pieces. 
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V E N N E R (Tobias) 

Born  of  a good  Family  at  Fetherton,  near  Bridgewater,  in 
Somerfet iFire,  in  the  Year  >577, 

At  the  age  of  feventeen  became  a commoner  of  St. 
Alban’s  Hall,  Oxford.  After  taking  a degree  in  arts, 
he  entered  upon  the  phyfic  line,  and  practifed  about 
Oxford.  In  16  13,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  ; and 
returning  to  his  own  country  pradtifed  for  many  years 
at  Bridgewater,  but  afterwards  at  or  near  Bath.  He 
was  highly  efteemeci  in  that  part  of  the  country  for 
fkill  in  his  profeflion,  and  maintained  the  character  of 
an  upright  and  charitable  perfon.  He  died  March 
27,  1660,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Peter’s  church  in 
Bath,  where  a -monument  with  a large  infcription,  by 
Dr.  P ierce  of  that  city,  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

Dr.  Venner  acquired  great  popular  fame  by  a work 
of  his  entitled,  cc  Via  redta  ad  Vitam  longam  ;”  or, cc  A 
plain  philofophieal  Demonftration  of  the  Nature,  Fa- 
culties, and  Effedls  of  all  fuch  Things  as  by  Way  of 
Nourifhments  make  for  the  Prefervation  of  Health, 
with  divers  neceflarv  dietetical  Obfervations  : as  alfo 
of  the  true  Ufe  and  Effedls  of  Sleep,  Exercife,  Excre- 
tions, and  Perturbations,  with  juft  Applications  to  every 
Age,  Conftitution  of  Body,  and  Time  of  Year.” 
This  copious  tide  will  fufficiently  acquaint  the  reader 
with  the  fubjedt  of  the  work.  It  was  publifhed  in  two 
feparate  parts ; the  firit  in  1620,  and  the  fecond  in 
1623  ; and  both  were  incorporated  in  fublcquent  edi- 
tions. It  is  a plain  pradlical  piece;  extremely  differ- 
ent in  manner  from  Dr.  Moufet’s  <c  Treatife  on 
Foods,”  though  fimilar  in  fubjedt.  His  account  of  the 
feveral  articles  treated  of  is  compiled,  though  without 
any  quotations,  from  the  current  authors  of  that  time; 

and  his  rules  and  admonitions,  delivered  with  all  due 
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gravity  and  authority,  are  equally  trite.  His  ftyle  and 
manner  are  well  calculated  for  a popular  work,  being 
plain,  grave,  and  diffufe.  Dr.  Guidott,  in  his  4C  Lives 
of  Bath  Phyficians,”  attempting  to  ridicule  the  good 
dotor,  quotes  from  him  this  memorable  obfervation, 
that  <c  a gammon  of  bacon  is  of  the  fame  nature  with 
cc  the  reft  of  the  hog.” 

To  the  edition  of  the  cc  Via  Reta>”  in  1638,  were 
added  the  following  pieces  : 

cc  A Compendious  Treatife  concerning  the  Nature, 
Ufe,  and  Efficacy  of  the  Bathes  at  Bath.”  Dedicated 
to  the  queen.  This  is  a very  fhort  piece,  confiding 
chiefly  of  general  directions  concerning  the  ufe  of  the 
waters,  every  where  referring  the  patient  to  the  advice 
of  a tc  Phyflcian  refidenc  in  the  Place”  for  particulars. 
It  is  dubious,  from  his  language,  whether  the  waters 
were  ufed  internally  in  his  time.  He  no  where  even 
hints  that  they  were  ; on  the  contrary,  all  his  directions 
refpet  bathing ; yet  his  lift  of  difeafes,  for  which  Bath 
offers  a remedy,  includes  fome  which  would  feem  to 
require  drinking  rather  than  bathing. 

“ Advertifement  concerning  the  taking  of  Phyfic  in 
the  Spring.”  This  is  a very  trifling  little  piece,  chiefly 
confiding  of  invective  againft  empirics. 

cc  Cenfure  concerning  the  Water  of  St.  Vincent’s 
Rocks  near  Briftol.”  This  is  faid  to  be  the  flrft 
treatife  relating  to  Briftol  water.  It  contains  plain  di- 
rections for  its  ufe,  particularly  in  cafes  of  done,  and 
ulcers  of  the  bladder,  for  which  it  was  then  much 
celebrated. 

cc  Brief  and  accurate  Treatife  concerning  the  taking 
of  the  Fume  of  Tobacco.”  This  is  a tolerably  fenfible 
account  of  the  properties  of  tobacco,  in  which  he 
attempts  to  reftrit  its  ufe  to  medical  purpofes,  and  to 
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reftrain  the  prornifcuous  cuftom  of  taking  it,  which  was 
then  become  extremely  fafhionable. — Vide  Aikin's 
“ Biographical  Memoirs  of  Medicine/'  p.  280,  &c. 

VES  ALIUS  (Andreas) 

A celebrated  Anatomift  and  Phyfician, 

Dcfcended  from  a family  which  had  abounded  with 
phyficians.  John  Vefalius,  his  great-grandfather,  was 
phyfician  to  Mary  of  Burgundy,  firft  wife  of  Maximi- 
lian I ; and  went  and  fettled  at  Louvain  when  he  was 
old : Everard,  his  grandfather,  wrote  commentaries 
upon  the  books  of  Rhafes,  and  upon  the  cc  Aphorifms 
of  Hippocrates."  And  his  father  Andreas  was  apo- 
thecary to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  Our  Vesalius 
was  born  at  BrufTels,  but  in  what  year  feems  to  be 
uncertain;  Vander-Linden  finding  his  birth  in  1514, 
while  others  place  it  in  1512.  He  was  inftructed  in 
the  languages  and  philofophy  at  Louvain,  and  there 
gave  early  tokens  of  his  love  for  anatomy,  and  of  his 
future  fkill  in  the  knowledge  of  the  human  body  ; for 
he  was  often  amufing  himfelf  with  differing  rats, 
moles,  dogs,  and  cats,  and  with  infpedling  their 
vifcera. 

Afterwards  he  went  to  Paris,  and  ftudied  phyfic 
under  James  Sylvius  ; but  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to 
anatomy,  which  was  then  a lcience  very  little  known. 
For  though  diffedtions  had  been  made  formerly,  yet 
they  had  long  been  difcontinued,  as  an  unlawful  and 
impious  ufage ; and  Charles  V had  a confultation  of 
divines  at  Salamanca,  to  know  whether  in  good  con- 
jcience  a human  body  might  be  difledted,  for  the  fake 
of  comprehending  its  ftrudture.  He  perfected  himfelf 
in  this  fcience  very  early,  as  we  may  know  from  his 
work,  (c  De  humani  Corporis  Fabrica ;”  which, 
though  then  the  belt  book  cf  anatomy  in  the  world, 
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and  what  judly  gave  him  the  title  of  “ The  Father  of 
Anatomy,”  was  yet  compofed  by  him  at  eighteen  years 
of  age.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Louvain,  and  began  to 
communicate  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired.  Then 
he  travelled  into  Italy,  read  lectures,  and  made  ana- 
tomical demondrations  at  Pifa,  Bologna,  and  feveral 
other  cities  there. 

About  1537,  the  republic  of  Venice  made  him  pro- 
feffor  in  the  univerfity  of  Padua,  where  he  taught  ana- 
tomy feven  years;  and  Charles  V called  him  to  be 
his  phyfician,  as  he  was  alfo  to  Philip  II,  king  of  Spain. 
He  acquired  a prodigious  reputation  at  thofe  courts 
by  his  fagacity  and  lkill  in  his  profefiion,  of  which 
Thuanus  has  recorded  this  very  fingular  affurance. 
He  tells  us,  that  Maximilian  d’Egmont,  count  of  Bu- 
ren,  grand  general,  and  a favourite  of  the  emperor, 
being  ill,  Vesalius  declared  to  him,  that  he  could  not 
recover ; and  alfo  told  him,  that  he  could  not  hold  out 
beyond  fuch  a day  and  hour.  The  count  firmly  per- 
fuaded  that  the  event  would  anfwer  the  predidtion, 
invited  all  his  friends  to  a grand  entertainment  at  the 
time ; after  which  he  made  them  prefents,  took  a final 
leave  of  them,  and  then  expired  precifely  at  the  mo- 
ment Vesalius  had  mentioned.  If  this  account  be  not 
true,  it  fhews  at  lead  the  vad  reputation  to  which  Vesa- 
lius muft  have  rifen,  where  fuch  dories  are  invented 
to  do  him  honour  ; but  if  it  be  true,  it  mud  be  aferibed 
to  chance,  and  called  a lucky  hit;  and  this  without  de- 
fraying from  the  merits  of  Vesalius  ; for  luch  praTa- 
gia,  or  prognodications,  may  fairly  be  deemed  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  fagacity;  nor  can  the  medical  art, 
when  cultivated  and  improved  to  the  utmod,  ever  carry 
its  profeffors  fo  far. 

Vesalius  was  now  at  the  very  height  of  his  glory, 
and  in  the  mod  fiourilhing  condition  imaginable,  when 

all 


all  at  once  he  formed  a deftgn  of  making  a journey  to 
Palcftine.  Many  rtafons  have  been  given,  and  more 
conjectures  formed  about  his  motive  to  this  ftrange 
adventure  ; ' yet  nothing  certain  appears  concerning  it. 
Hubertus  Languetus,  in  a letter  to  Gafperus  Peucerus, 
gives  this  account  of  the  affair.  “ Vesalius,”  as  he 
relates,  cc  believing  a young  Spanifh  nobleman,  whom 
ic  he  had  attended,  to  be  dead,  obtained  leave  of  his 
*c  parents  to  open  him,  for  the  fake  of  enquiring  into 
cc  the  real  caule  of  his  illnefs,  which  he  had  not  rightly 
comprehended.  This  was  granted  ; but  he  had  no 
C£  fooner  made  an  incifion  into  the  body  than  he  per- 
ceived  the  lymptoms  of  life  ; and  opening  the  bread, 
faw  the  heart  beat.  The  parents  coming  afterwards 
c<r  to  the  knowledge  of  this,  were  not  fatisfied  with  pro- 
fecuting  him  for  murder,  but  accufed  him  of  impiety 
ffC  to  the  inquifition,  in  hopes  that  he  would  be  punifh ed 
u with  greater  rigour  by  the  judges  of  that  tribunal, 
than  by  thofe  of  the  common  law.  But  the  king  of 
cc  Spain  interpofed  and  faved  him  ; on  condition,  how- 
€C  ever,  that  by  way  of  atoning  for  the  crime,  he  fhould 
€C  undertake  a pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.”  Ja- 
cobus Mangetus,  in  his  “ Bibliotheca  Medicorum,” 
Hates  the  fame ; and  the  account  has  been  adopted  by 
very  learned  and  ingenious  men.  In  the  mean  time, 
others  pretend,  that  he  undertook  this  journey  from 
an  infatiable  thirft  after  riches.  But  this  is  a more  im- 
probable reafon  than  the  former;  for  how  was  a jour- 
ney to  Jerufalem  calculated  to  make  a man  rich  ? It 
was  more  likely  to  make  him  poor.  Swertius  aferibes 
it  to  the  querulous  and  imperious  humour  of  his  wife, 
which  made  home  fo  infupportable  to  him  : and  this 
reafon,  it  muft  be  confcffed,  has  abundantly  more  fenle 
in  it  than  the  laft ; but  yet  does  not  feem  fo  probable 
as  that  which  Johannes  Imperialis  aff gns ; which  is, 
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"hat  the  ’ine^s  arifinS  ^rom  ^ie  ca^a^s  envy,  and 

*.]_  , 1 . the  Galenifts,  vvhofe  matter  and  dodrines 

tile  hatre 

he  cenP  without  any  addrels  or  management, 
with '"i  i0VV*nS  any  thing  to  inveterate  prejudices, 
fo  c]ia>c'd  him  with  his  prefent  fituation,  by  perhaps 
hurt?  him 'with  his  prince,  that,  in  order  to  with- 
j from  court  with  the  beft  grace  he  could,  he 
p0J.ed  this  extraordinary  refolution.  But  whatever 
the  motive,  out  he  fet  with  de  Rimini,  general  of 
e Venetian  army,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Cyprus; 
v hence  lie  patted  to  Jerufalem,  He  was  returning 
at  the  invitation  of  the  fenate  of  Venice,  to  fill  the 
phvfic-chair  at  Padua,  become  vacant  in  1563  by  the 
death  of  Fallopius  ; but  being  fnipwrecked  and  thrown 
upon  the  ittand  of  Zante,  he  pepfhed  miferably,  dying 
of  hunger  and  hardfhip,  Oft.  1564.  His  body  was 
afterwards  found  and  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
in  that  ittand. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works  in  his  profeflion, 
the  chief  af  which  is  that  cc  De  Corporis  humani  Fa- 
brica,”  already  mentioned,  He  has  even  been  confi- 
dered  as  the  reftorer  of  anatomy,  in  which  he  was  in- 
deed  profoundly  fkilled.  Thuanus  relates  a fingular 
proof  he  gave  of  his  exad  knowledge  of  the  human 
body  while  he  was  at  Paris,  where,  with  his  eyes  bound, 
he  undertook  to  mention  any  the  leaft  bone  that  fhould 
be  put  into  his  hands,  defying  them  to  impofe  upon 
him,  and  he  did  adually  perform  what  he  undertook. 
Being  at  Bafil  in  1 542,  he  prefented  the  univerfity  there 
with  a human  fkeleton,  which  he  had  prepared  him- 
lei f.  It  is  Fill  in  the  phyfical  auditory  there  with  a 
long  infeription  over  it. — Vide  <c  Melchior  Adam,  in 
Vitis  Medicorum.” — “ Lindenius  Renovatus.” — u Ni- 
ceron,  Memoires,”  &c.  tom.  5.—' Cf  Aftruc  de  Lue 
Venerea,”  lib.  5,  &c. 
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V I C A R Y (Thomas) 


A Citizen  of  London,  Serjeant-Surgeon  to  the  K.  VTTT 

and  Edward  VI,  and  the  Queens  Mary  and  Eliz  c^:ef 


Surgeon  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hofpital, 


Deserves  to  be  recorded  as  the  author  o^e 
anatomical  work  written  in  the  Englifh  langua^ 
title  of  his  work  is,  “ A Treafure  for  Engh  n 
containing  the  Anatomy  of  Man’s  Body,”  printed 
don  1 548  j or,  as  given  by  Ames,  cc  A profitable  1 
tife  of  the  Anatomy  of  Man’s  Body,  compiled  , 
T.  Vicary,  and  publifhed  by  the  Surgeons  of  S 
Bartholomew’s  Hofpital,”  London,  1 577^  nmo. 
It  was  likewife  publifhed  in  1633,  in  4to.  together 
with  feveral  other  little  medical  and  chirurgical  treatifes. 
It  is  a fhort  piece,  defigned  for  the  ule  of  his  more 
unlearned  brethren,  and  taken  almoft  entirely  from 
Gakn  and  the  Arabians.  A rude  cut  of  a fkeleton  is 

i 

prefixed  to  the  latter  edition. — Vide  Aikin’s  c<  Biogra- 
phical Memoirs  of  Medicine,”  p.  65. 


W. 

WAGNER  (John  James) 

A Swifs  Phyfician,  born  in  1641, 

Was  author  of  " Hiftoria  Naturalis  Helvetia  Cu- 
riofai”  co  which,  as  fome  fay,  our  countryman  Ray 
was  much  indebted.  He  died  in  1695. 

WALL  (D.  Martin) 

1 

A learned  Phyfician,  Author  of  a “ Treatife  on  the  Virtues  of 

Malvern  Water,” 

Was  born  atPowick  in  Worcefterlliire,  in  1708.  He 
received  the  firft  rudiments  of  letters  at  a grammar- 
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fchool  at  Worcefter,  whence  he  was  elected  fcholar 
at  Worcefter  college,  Oxford,  in  June  1726.  In 
1 7 3 5,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Merton  college,  foon 
after  which  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  phyfic, 
and  removed  to  the  city  of  Worcefter,  where  he  was 
many  years  fettled  in  the  pra6tice  of  that  profeffion. 
In  1759  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D. 

Beside  the  above-mentioned  book,  he  has  enriched 
the  repofitcries  of  medical  knowledge  with  many  valua- 
ble tradls,  which,  fmee  his  death,  have  been  colledted 
into  an  8vo.  edition  by  his  fon,  and  printed  at  Oxford 
in  1780.  His  principal  amufement  was  painting;  and 
it  was  faid  of  him,  that  if  he  had  not  been  one  of  the 
beft  phyficians,  he  would  have  been  the  beft  painter  of 
his  age.  He  drew  the  defigns  for  the  two  frontifpieces 
to  tf  Harvey’s  Meditations.”  His  death  happened  at 
Bath,  after  a lingering  diforder,  June  27,  177 6 ; and 
he  lies  buried  in  the  Abbey- church. 

s 

WAT  SON  (Henry)  Efq.  f.r.s. 

Late  Surgeon  to  the  Weilminfter  Hofpital, 

Was  born  in  London,  in  the  year  1702.  He  received 
a good  clafiical  education  at  a public  fchool,  and  at 
the  age  of  14  years  entered  upon  the  ftudy  of  furgery, 
under  a perfon  of  the  barber-furgeons  company.  It 
was  cuftomary  at  that  time  to  put  on  all  the  coftume 
of  profeftional  chara&er  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  ftudy,  and  Mr.  Watson  continued  to  wear  the 
large  curled  wig,  and  the  full- cuffed  coat  with  many 
buttons,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  without  allowing  the 
fmalleft  alteration.  At  the  conclufion  of  his  appren- 
ticefhip,  he  became  a pupil  of  St.  Thomas’s  and  Guv’s 
hofpitals,  and  attended  the  fchool  of  Dr.  Douglas  on 
anatomy.  He  had  an  early  fondnefs  for  anatomical  re- 
fearches,  and  after  fpending  a few  years  in  them,  be- 
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came  firft  dcmonftrator,  and  afterwards  teacher  of 
anatomy  in  the  Borough.  He  continued  teaching 
anatomy  for  near  fixteen  years,  without  however  ac- 
quiring any  remarkable  degree  of  popularity.  He 
was  admitted  a fellow  of  the  royal  fociety  early  in  life, 
and  wrote  feveral  papers  in  their  Tranfadions,  princi- 
pally confined  to  remarkable  cafes. 

At  the  time  of  the  difcovery  of  the  abforbent  fyftem, 

„ and  when  dodor  William  Hunter  was  in  the  zenith  of 
his  anatomical  career,  Mr.  Watson  publifhed  an  ac- 
count, with  a defcriptive  plate,  of  the  abforbents  of  the 
urinary  bladder,  in  the  Tranfadions  of  the  royal  fociety, 
which  were,  however,  afterwards  difcovered  to  be  veins, 
conneded  with  the  corpus  fpongiofum  urethrae.  His 
other  literary  produdions  were  furgical  cafes  and  de- 
fcriptions  of  unufual  difeafed  appearances.  Thefe  pa- 
pers are  publifhed  in  the  London  Medical  Memoirs, 
Tranfadions,  Medical  Obfervations  and  Inquiries,  and 
other  fimilar  periodical  colledions.  He  did  not  write 
any  thing  that  was  publifhed  on  his  own  account.  He 
was  eleded  lurgeon  to  the  Vfeftrninfter  hofpital  in  the 
year  1761,  which  office  he  retained  until  his  death  in 
the  autumn  of  1793,  a period  of  two  and  thirty  years, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  the  prefent  ingenious  Mr.  An- 
thony Carlifle*,  ledurer  in  anatomy  and  furgery. 

A few  years  before  Mr.  Watson  was  eleded  fur- 
geon  to  the  Weft  minder  hofpital,  he  had  been  furgeon 
to  the  Middlefex  hofpital,  but  owing  to  a difagreement 
among  the  medical  gentlemen,  in  which  he  thought 
himfelf  unhandfomely  treated,  he  refigned  that  ap- 
pointment. 

Mr.  Watson  was  a fmall  and  delicately-formed 
man  in  his  perfon,  pofteftfed  the  mariners  and  many 
of  the  attributes  of  a gentleman,  and  was  mild  and  com- 

* To  whom  we  arc  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  this  Memoir. 
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plying  in  his  addrefs,  which  conveyed  the  idea  of 
timidity  and  indecifion  to  perfons  of  more  energetic 
cbndudt.  His  accomplifhments  made  him  efteemed 
among  the  claffically  refined.  Pie  was  fond  of  ancient 
literature,  of  poetry  and  mufic  : he  performed  very 
well  on  the  harpfichord,  and  had  occafional  fele.ft  con- 
certs at  his  houfe,  but  they  were  confined  to  the  Han- 
del fchool,  as  he  held  modern  compofitions  in  great 
contempt.  He  had  confiderable  tafte  for  painting, 
and  colledled  fome  very  good  fecond  rate  pictures  of 
the  bed  mailers. 

In  domeflic  life  Mr.  Watson  was  good-tempered 
and  amiable,  focial,  unreferved,  and  often  jocofe  and 
playful.  Pie  was  not  in  the  habit  of  mixing  with  the 
world,  and  indeed  v/as  not  adapted  for  it,  having  no 
turn  for  the  ftudy  of  human  charadter.  Plis  friends  as 
well  as  his  patients  were  confined  to  a few  intimates, 
and  his  profeflional  income  never  amounted  to  a thou- 
fand  pounds  per  annum.  He  was  twice  married,  but 
left  no  family,  and  although  difpofed  to  love  money, 
he  did  not  accumulate  an  independent  fortune. 

In  his  profeffional  character,  Mr.  Watson  was  a 
good  anatomifl,  and  more  of  a phyfiologift  than  any 
perfon  of  the  old  fchool.  His  feelings  were  too  refined 
for  a leading  operator,  and  he  wanted  the  arts  and  the 
decifion  which  obtain  confultation  pradlice.  Much  of 
his  plan  of  treatment  con  filled  in  trufling  to  the  efforts 
of  nature,  for  he  had  attended  very  little  to  the  theory 
or  pradlice  of  medicine,  and  feemed  to  have  no  faith 
in  them,  rle  had  collected  a variety  of  anatomical 
preparations,  fome  of  which  are  interefting.  They 
were  fold  after  his  death  to  Mr.  Pleavifide  for  the  fum 
of  560I. 

We  are  induced  to  tranferibethe  following  eulogy  on 
Mr.  Watson  from  Jeffe  Foote’s  well  written  but  fple- 
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netic  life  of  John  Hunter.  Cf  Before  I clofe  this  fub- 
<c  je£t  (the  injection  of^the  teftis)  I beg  to  be  indulged 
“ in  bellowing  my  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Henry 
<c  W atson,  in  whofe  colledlion  I have  feen  many  in- 
<c  je&ed  teftes.  He  paid  his  laft  debt  to  nature  a few 
u days  after  John  Hunter:  and  it  is  due  to  his  reputa- 
“ tion,  that  his  name  fhould  find  a record  in  this  page, 
cc  left  his  modeft  merit  might  have  otherwife  pafled 
<c  away  in  fiience.  He  was  furgeon  to  the  Middiefex 
fc  hofpital  at  its  firft  commencement ; but  refigned 
“ that  for  the  Weftminfter  infirmary,  at  which  he  con- 
cc  tinued  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Some  time  ago,  be- 
“ ing  rendered  infirm  through  a paralytic  ftroke,  his 
<c  end  was  haftened  by  the  alarm  of  a fire  in  Rathbone- 
€C  place,  in  the  vicinity  of  his  houfc.  He  died  very 
ic  far  advanced  in  years. 

<c  He  had  formerly  read  lectures  on  anatomy  in  the 
<c  Borough,  and  pofteffed  a very  cxtenfive  and  well- 
<c  chofen  collection  of  anatomical  preparations.  He 
<c  was  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,  and  pubiifhed  many 
c(  papers  in  the  Philofophical  T ranfaCtions,  and  in  the 
“ London  Medical  Journals.  He  had  been  a very 
<c  good  operator,  and  a furgeon  of  found  judgement ; 

very  eafy  of  accefs,  and  modeft  in  his  communi- 
cc  cations. 

<c  He  was  one  of  the  examiners  at  Surgeon’s  Hall. 
<c  When  in  his  duty,  he  never  contracted  the  frowning 
cc  brow,  to  confound  the  diffidence  of  youth  : but  by 
“ the  placidity  of  his  demeanour,  folicited  a difplay  of 
sc  the  knowledge  they  poffeffed.  He  had  a confidera- 
“ ble  tafte  for  mufic,  and  filled  up  his  leifure  hours 
cc  with  the  folace  of  harmony. Vide  cc  Foote’s  Life 
of  John  Hunter,”  p.  22,  &c. 
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WE  L WOOD  (Thomas)  m.d. 

Was  born  near  Edinburgh  in  1652,  and  educated  at  GlafgoW  % 

Whence  he  went  over  to  Holland  with  his  parents,  who 
were  driven  from  Scotland  in  confequence  of  having 
been  fufpe&ed  as  acceffary  to  the  murder  of  archbifhop 
Sharp,  in  1 67  9.  Having  fpent  fome  years  at  Leyden, 
he  took  his  degrees  in  phyfic,  and  came  over  with  king 
William  at  the  revolution.  Having  been  appointed 
one  of  the  king’s  phyficians  for  Scotland,  he  fettled  at 
Edinburgh,  and  became  very  eminent  in  his  profeffion, 
and  acquired  a confiderable  fortune.  Strongly  at- 
tached to  republican  notions  of  civil  government,  he 
wrote  a volume  of  cc  Memoirs  of  England  from  1588 
to  1688,”  which,  though  extremely  well  written,  yet 
betray  plain  marks  of  a party  fpirit.  He  died  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1716,  aged  64. 

WILLIS  (Thomas) 

An  illuihious  Englifh  Phyfician,  of  a reputable  Family,  born  at 
Great  Bed  win,  in  Wiltihire,  in  1621. 

t ' 

He  was  inftrudled  in  grammar,  and  claiTical  literature* 
by  Mr.  Edward  Sylvefler,  a celebrated  fchoolmaller 
in  the  parifh  of  All-Saints,  Oxford ; and  in  1636, 
became  a member  of  Ch rift  Church.  He  applied  him- 
felf  vigoroufly  to  his  {Indies,  and  took  the  degrees  in 
arts  5 that  of  bachelor  in  1639,  that  of  mafter  in  '6  42* 
About  this  time  Oxford  being  turned  into  a garrifon. 
for  the  king,  he,  with  other  fcholars,  bore  arms  for  his 
majefty,  and  devoted  his  lei  (lire  hours  to  the  ftudy  of 
phyfic,  in  which  faculty  he  took  a bachelor’s  degree  in 
1646,  when  Oxford  was  furrendered  to  the  parliament. 
He  purfued  his  profefiion  and  kept  Abingdon  market. 
He  fettled  in  a houfe  oppofite  to  Merton  college,  and 
Vol,  IL  I i appropriated 
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appropriated  a room  in  it  for  divine  fervice,  where 
Mr.  John  Fell,  afterwards  dean  of  Chrift  Church, 
whofe  fitter  he  had  married,  Mr.  John  Dolben,  after- 
wards archbittiop  of  York,  and  fometimes  Mr.  Richard 
Alleftree,  afterwards  provoft  of  Eaton  college,  read  the 
liturgy  and  adminiftered  the  facraments  according  to  the 
church  of  England,  and  allowed  to  others  the  privilege 
of  relbr ting  thither. 

In  1660,  he  was  made  Sedleian  profeflbr  of  natural 
philofophy,  and  the  fame  year  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  phyfic.  Being  confulted  by  all  the  neighbourhood 
of  Oxford,  he  vifited  lady  Keyt  in  Warwickfhire  ; and 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  going  to  her,  when  he  difeo- 
vered  in  1664,  and  made  experiments  upon  the  fa- 
mous medicinal  fpring  at  Alftropp,  near  Brackley.  He 
was  one  of  the  firft  members  of  the  royal  fociety,  and 
foon  made  his  name  as  illuftrious  by  his  writings,  as  it 
was  already  by  his  practice.  In  1666,  after  the  fire  of 
London,  he  removed  to  Weftminfter,  upon  an  invita- 
tion from  archbittiop  Sheldon,  and  took  a houfe  in  St. 
Martin’s-lane.  As  he  rofe  early  in  the  morning,  that 
he  might  be  prefent  at  divine  fervice,  which  he  com 
ftantly  frequented  before  he  vifited  his  patients,  he  pro- 
cured prayers  to  be  read  out  of  the  accuttomed  times 
while  he  lived ; and  at  his  death  fettled  20I.  per  an- 
num to  continue  them.  Lie  was  a liberal  benefaclor 
to  the  poor,  having  from  his  early  practice  allotted 
part  of  his  profits  to  charitable  ufes  1 regular  and  exact 
in  all  his  hours  5 and  his  table  was  the  refort  of  mott 
of  the  great  men  in  London.  He  was  a fellow  of  the 
college  of  phyficians,  and  refufed  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. After  his  fettlement  there,  his- only  foil  Tho- 
mas filling  into  a confumption,  he  lent  him  to  Mont- 
pellier in  France,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  and  it 
proved  fuccefsful.  His  wife  labouring  alfo  under  the 
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fame  diforder,  he  offered  to  leave  the  town ; but  fhe, 
not  fuffcring  him  to  negle6l  the  means  of  providing  for 
his  family,  died  in  1670.  He  died  at  his  houfe  in  St. 
Martin’s,  the  iith  of  November,  1675,  and  was  bu- 
ried near  her  in  VVeftminfter  Abbey. 

His  fon  Thomas,  abovementioned,  was  born  at  Ox- 
ford in  January  1658,  educated  fome  time  in  Weftmin- 
fter  fchool,  became  a ftudent  of  (Thrift  Church,  and  died 
in  1699.  hie  was  buried  in  Bletchley  church,  near 
Fenny  Stratford,  the  manors  of  which  places  his  father 
had  purchafed  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  ; and  which 
defcended  to  his  eldeft:  fon  Browne  Willis  of  Whad- 
don  Hall,  efq.  eminent  for  his  knowledge  in  anti- 
quities. 

Wood  tells  us,  that  cc  though  Willis  was  a plain 
<c  man,  a man  of  no  carriage,  little  difcourfe,  com- 
<c  plaifance,  or  fociety,  yet  for  his  deep  infight,  happy 
<c  refearches  in  natural  and  experimental  philofophy, 
4C  anatomy,  and  chemiftry,  for  his  wonderful  fuccefs 
<c  and  repute  in  his  pradtice,  the  natural  fmoothnefs, 
“ pure  elegancy,  delightful  unaffedted  neatnefs  of  Latin 
<c  ftyle,  none  fcarce  hath  equalled,  much  lefs  outdone 
<c  him,  how  great  foever.  When  at  any  time  he  is 
“ mentioned  by  authors,  as  he  is  very  often,  it  is  done 
cc  in  words  exprefiing  their  higheft  efteem  of  his  great 
<c  worth  and  excellency,  and  placed  ftill  as  firft  in  rank 
<c  among  phyficians.  And  further  alfo,  he  hath  laid 
“ lafting  foundation  of  a body  of  phyfic,  chiefly  on 
<f  hypothefes  of  his  own  framing.” 

It  will  be  agreed  with  Wood,  that  Willis  hath 
founded  a body  of  phyfic,  chiefly  on  hypothefes  of  his 
own  framing  ; but  it  will  not  be  agreed,  that  this  foun- 
dation will  be  lafting.  The  truth  is,  nothing  could  be 
more  unfortunate  than  this  method  of  proceeding  of 
Dr.  Willis  3 who,  inftead  of  deducing  real  knowledge 
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from  obfervation  and  experiment,  exercifed  himfelf  in 
framing  theories.  Hence  it  is,  that,  while  his  books 
fhew  the  greateft  ingenuity  and  learning,  very  little 
knowledge  is  to  be  drawn  from  them,  very  little  ufe 
to  be  made  of  them.  And  perhaps  no  writings,  which 
are  fo  admirably  executed,  and  prove  fuch  uncommon 
talents  to  have  been  in  the  writer,  were  ever  fo  foon 
laid  afide  and  negledted,  as  the  works  of  Dr.  Willis. 
It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  in  the  mean  time,  that  there 
are  not  many  curious  things  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  this  ingenious  and  able  phyfician,  or  that  he  contri- 
buted nothing  to  the  promotion  of  real  knowledge ; 
very  far  otherwife.  Dr.  Wotton  obferves,  and  we 
prefume,  truly,  that  Dr.  Willis,  in  his  “ Cerebri 
Anatome,”  printed  in  1664,”  “ was  fo  very  exaCt, 
<c  that  he  traced  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain 
u through  all  its  infertions  into  the  cortical,  and  the 
<c  medulla  oblongata  s and  examined  the  rife  of  all  the 
cc  nerves ; and  went  along  with  them  into  every  part 
“ of  the  body  with  wonderful  curiofity.  Hereby  not 
<c  only  the  brain  was  demonftrably  proved  to  be  the 
u fountain  of  fenfe  and  motion,  but  alfo,  by  the  courfe 
<f  of  the  nerves,  the  manner  how  every  part  of  the 
<c  body  confpires  with  any  others  to  procure  any  one 
<c  particular  motion  was  clearly  Ihewn  : and  thereby  it 
<f  was  made  plain,  even  to  fenfe,  that  wherever  many 
“ parts  joined  at  once  to  caufe  the  fame  motion,  that 
cc  motion  is  caufed  by  nerves  that  go  into  every  one  of 
<c  thole  parts,  which  are  all  ftruck  together.  And 
cc  though  Vieuflens  and  du  Verney  have  in  many 
<c  things  corrected  the  <c  Anatomy  of  the  Nerves”  of 
iC  Dr.  Willis,  yet  they  have  ftrengthened  his  general 
cc  hypothecs  even  at  the  time  when  they  dilcovered  his 
u mi  Hakes.” 

A Dutch  phyfician,  named  Schelhammer,  in  a book 
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**  De  Auditu,”  printed  at  Leyden  in  1684,  took  occa- 
fion  to  animadvert  upon  a paffage  in  Dr.  Willis’s  book, 
cc  De  Anima  Brutorum,”  printed  in  1672  ; and  infuch 
a manner,  as  relieved  not  only  upon  his  fkill,  but  alfo 
upon  his  integrity.  But  Dr.  Derham  obferves,  that 
i(  this  is  a fevere  and  unjuft  cenfure  of  our  truly  famous 
cc  countryman,  a man  of  known  probity  who  hath 
<c  manifefted  himfelf  to  have  been  as  curious  and  faga- 
<c  cious  an  anatomift,  as  great  a philofopher,  and  as 
cc  learned  and  fkilful  a phyfician,  as  any  of  his  cenfurers; 
cc  and  his  reputation  for  veracity  and  integrity  was  no 
“ lefs  than  any  of  theirs  too.” 

H is  works,  which  are  in  Latin,  have  often  been 
printed  feparatcly ; but  were  collected  and  printed  in 
1 vols.  4to,  at  Geneva,  in  1676;  and  at  Amfterdam, 
1682,  4to.  Vide  cc  Athen.  Oxon.”  General  Dic- 
tionary.” ic  Phyfico-Theology,”  book  iv,  &c. 

WINSTON  (Thomas) 

Was  born  in  1575,  and  was  the  fon  of  a carpenter,  of 
the  place  of  whofe  abode  we  are  not  informed.  He 
was  educated  in  Clare-hall,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
became  fellow.  In  1602,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A. 
and  then  went  abroad  for  improvement  in  the  ftudy  of 
phyfic.  He  attended  the  leftures  of  Fabricius  ab 
Aquapendente,  and  Profper  Alpinus,  at  Padua,  and  of 
Cafpar  Bauhine,  at  Bafil,  and  took  the  degree  ot 
dobtor  at  Padua.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  gra- 
duated again  at  Cambridge  in  1607. 

He  afterwards  fettled  in  London,  where  he  became 
eminent  in  his  profeflion,  and  in  1613  was  admitted 
a candidate  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  the  next 
year  was  made  fellow.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Moun- 
fell,  profeflbr  of  phyfic  in  Grefham  college.  Dr. 
Winston  was  chofen  on  the  25th  of  Oftober,  1615, 
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to  fucceed  him.  One  of  his  competitors  was  Dr: 
Simeon  Fox,  fon  of  the  celebrated  martyrologift ; of 
whom  and  Dr.  Argent  it  is  recorded,  that  they  were 
the  laft  prefidents  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  who 
ufed  to  ride  on  horfe-back  in  London  to  vifit  their  pa- 
tients. Dr,  Winston  held  his  profefTorfhip  till  the 
year  1642,  during  which  time  he  accumulated  ahand- 
fome  fortune  ; but  then,  by  permiffion.of  the  houfe  of 
lords,  he  fuddenly  went  over  to  France  without  having 
fettled  his  affairs,  or  provided  for  the  fecurity  of  his 
cftate.  The  caufe  of  this  hafty  departure  feerns  to 
have  been  occafioned  by  fome  apprehenfions  from  the 
parliament,  whofe  party  then  began  to  prevail,  and 
whom  he  had  probably  offended  by  the  difeovery  of 
fome  fecrets  entrufted  to  him.  Dr.  Harney,  in  his 
MS.  life  of  Dr.  Winston,  fays,  he  withdrew  himfelf 
<c  prae  rnetu  Angeronae  fepius  lasfae,  et  jam  pcenas  mi- 
<c  nitantis.”  His  profefTorfhip  in  Grefham  college  thus 
becoming  vacant,  after  he  had  been  fix  months  abfent. 
Dr.  Paul  de  Laune  was  chofen  in  his  room. 

He  flaid  abroad  about  ten  years,  and  in  1652,  hav- 
ing by  the  intereft  of  his  triends  accommodated  mat- 
ters with  the  men  in  power,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  was  reftored  to  his  profefTorfhip.  At  the  time  of 
his  leaving  the  kingdom,  he  was  one  of  the  eledls  of 
the  college  of  phyficians,  and  this  place  being  alfo  for- 
feited by  his  abfence,  he  was  rechofen  on  a vacancy  in 
June  1653.  He  did  not  long,  however,  enjoy  this 
favourable  change  in  his  circumftanres,  for  he  died 
October  24,  1655,  being  then  eighty  years  of  age. 

Dr.  Winston  did  not  publifh  any  thing,  but  after 
his  death  appeared  the  foilowingtreatife  : u Anatomy 

Ledtures  at  Grefham  College,  by  that  eminent  and 
learned  Phyfician,  Dr.  Thomas  Winston,”  Lond. 
1659,  1664,  8vo.  Vide  Aikin’s  <c  Biographical  Me- 
moirs of  Medicine/’  p.  275*  &c. 
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W1  NT  RING  HAM  (Sir  Clifton,  Bart.)  m.  d. 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Phyficians  in  London  and  Paris, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  Phyfician  Extraordinary  in  1759, 
Phyfician  General  to  the  Army,  and  Phyfician  in  Ordinary 
to  his  Majefty,  in  1762. 

He  was  Ton  of  Clifton  Wintringham,  phyfician  at 
York,  who  died  March  3 2th,  1748.  His  fon  was  ap- 
pointed chief  phyfician  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
in  1749.  By  a liberal  education,  and  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  fome  of  the  moft  admired  ciafiic  wri- 
ters, he  had  acquired  an  elegant  tafte  $ and  by  a long 
and  fuccefsful  practice  as  a phyfician,  great  fkill  and 
judgement  in  his  profefiion.  This  appears  by  his  edi- 
tion of  Dr,  Mead's  cc  Monita  et  Pnecepta  rnedica, 
permultis  Annotationibuset  Obfervationibus  illuftrata," 
by  <c  An  Experimental  Inquiry  concerning  fome  Parts 
of  the  Animal  Structure,”  1740.  u An  Inquiry  into 
the  Exility  of  the  Vefiels  of  the  Human  Body,"  1743, 
and  his  two  volumes  publiihed  in  1782,  and  179 r,  en- 
titled, <c  De  Morbis  quibufdam  Commentarii,”  &c. 
He  alfo  publiihed  <c  The  Works  of  the  late  Clifton 
Wintringham  (his  father),  Phyfician  at  York,  now 
collated  and  publifhed  entire,  with  large  Additions 
from  the  original  Amendments, ” in  2 vols,  1752. 

He  died  on  the  10th  of  January  1794,  in  the  84th 
year  of  his  age,  in  London,  univerfally  lamented. 
Vide  c The  Gentleman’s  Magazine"  for  the  year 

J794>  P-  92' 

WOODALL  (John) 

An  Englifh  Surgeon,  born  about  the  Year  1569, 

In  1589,  he  went  over  to  France,  as  a military  furgeon 
in  the  troops  fent  by  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  affiftance 
of  Henry  IV,  under  lord  Willoughby.  He  feems  not 
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to  have  returned  at  the  expiration  of  his  fervice  ; for  we 
find  him,  after  this  period,  travelling  through  France, 
Germany,  and  Poland,  in  which  countries,  he  fays,  for 
want  of  better  and  more  beneficial  employment,  he 
was  forced  for  his  maintenance  to  pradlife  in  the  cure 
of  the  plague.  He  lived  feme  time  at  Stade  in  Ger- 
many,  among  the  Englifh  merchants  refiding  there  $ 
and  was  employed  by  feme  embafTadors  fent  to  that 
place  by  Elizabeth,  as  their  interpreter  in  the  German 
language. 

On  his  return  to  England,  after  the  death  of  the 
queen,  he  fettled  in  London,  and  made  ufe  of  his  for- 
mer experience  in  a clofe  attendance  on  the  fick,  dur- 
ing the  great  plague  which  raged  in  the  firft  year  of 
king  James’s  reign.  He  became  a member  of  the  fur- 
gton’s  company,  and  about  the  year  1612,  was  elected 
iurgeon  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  hofpital,  and  likewife 
furgeom general  to  the  Eaft  India  company.  It  was 
on  this  occafion  that  he  wrote  his  “ Surgeon’s  Mate  f * 
but  in  what  year  the  firft  edition  of  that  work  appeared, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  diicover.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  from  many  circumftances,  that  he  was  for  a 
confiderable  time  a fea- Iurgeon,  and  made  one  or  more 
voyages  to  the  Eaft-Indies  in  that  capacity  ; but  at 
what  period  of  his  life  this  happened,  cannot  from  his 
works  be  ascertained.  We  are  informed,  that  he  was 
likewife  fent  into  Poland,  on  fome  bufmefs  of  impor- 
tance to  the  (late,  in  king  James’s  reign. 

In  1626,  when  the  naval  forces  of  the  kingdom  were 
augmented,  and  warlike  preparations  were  carried  on 
with  vigour,  the  charge  of  fitting  out  the  chirurgical 
part  of  his  majefiy’s  fervice  was  committed  to  the  cor- 
poration of  furgeons,  and  by  them  to  Woodall. 
The  king,  Charles  1,  on  this  occafion  augmented  the 
pay  of  the  navy-furgeons,  and  gave  a bounty,  propor- 
tioned 
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doned  to  the  rates  of  rhe  fhip^,  towards  furnifhing  the 
medicine  chefts.  Woodall  at  this  time  wrote  his 
fhort  treatife,  entitled,  “ Viaticum,”  being  a kind  of 
appendix  to  his  former  work  for  the  inftru£lion  of  the 
younger  burgeons.  It  was  written  in  1 626,  and  printed 
firit  in  1628.  From  this  period  we  learn  fcarceiy  any 
thing  concerning  him,  except  that  he  was  for  a time 
mafter  of  the  burgeons  company,  and  that  he  reached 
his  69th  year  in  1638,  when  he  collected  all  his  works 
into  one  volume,  printed  in  1639,  which,  be  fide  his 
<c  Surgeon’s  Mate,”  and  <c  Viaticum,”  contained  <c  A 
Treatibe  on  the  Plague,  ’ and  anodieron  “ Gangrene 
and  Sphacelus.”  At  this  period  he  complains,  that  his 
fight  was  weakened,  and  his  faculties  much  impaired, 
bo  that  he  was  incapable  of  writing  all  that  he  intended. 
How  much  longer  he  burvived  we  cannot  dibcover. 

Woodall  dedicates  his  works  to  the  king,  the  go- 
vernor and  committee  of  the  Eaft- India,  company,  and 
the  mafter  and  governors  of  the  burgeons  company. 
In  his  epiftie  to  the  latter,  he  afterts,  that  for  forty  years 
paft,  no  Englifh  burgeon  but  himbelf  had  publifhedany 
book  of  the  true  practice  of  furgery,  for  the  benefit  of 
young  praftitioners.  In  this  preface  he  gives  a kind 
of  fhort  hiftory  of  medicine,  which  fhews  him  to  have 
been  a man  of  reading,  and  he  adds  a fenfible  and  mo- 
deft  defence  of  furgeons  prefcribing  diet  and  medicine 
to  their  patients  in  certain  cafes,  urging,  that  as  they 
are  liable  to  berve  their  country  in  bituations  where  the 
whole  medical  treatment  muft  be  entrufted  to  them, 
it  is  unreafonable  to  deny  them,  in  private  pra£tice,  the 
exercibe  of  fuch  knowledge  as  they  are  obliged  to 
• 

The  firft  of  his  pieces,  “ The  Surgeon's  Mate,”  is 
here  inferted  in  the  third  edition.  Its  general  plan  is, 
firft,  an  enumeration  of  all  the  inftruments,  utenfils, 
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and  medicines  of  a furgecn’s  cheft  ; next,  a brief  defcrip- 
tion  of  their  ufes  and  qualities;  and  then  certain  fepa- 
rate  chapters  upon  fomc  of  the  moft  important  parts  of 
military  and  naval  practice.  Under  the  head  of  in- 
flruments,  he  mentions  one  of  his  own  invention, 
called  fpatula  mundani,  contrived  for  the  removal  of 
hardened  feces  collefted  in  the  return ; and  he  has 
feveral  good  obfervations  on  the  frequency  and  danger 
of  this  accident.  He  alfo,  after  a whimfical  riddling 
introduction,  defcribes  an  inftrument  for  conveying  the 
fmoke  of  tobacco,  or  other  fubftances,  up  the  intef- 
tines,  the  idea,  of  which,  as  it  would  feem,  was  like- 
wife  his  own.  In  treating  on  gun-fhot  wounds,  he 
falls  into  the  bad  practice  of  the  times,  in  recommend- 
ing fkarp  ftimulant  applications  to  obviate  the  fuppofed 
tendency  to  gangrene;  and  what  is  extraordinary,  he 
does  not  once  take  notice  of  Clowes’s  exprefs  treatife 
on  this  fubjeft.  In  opening  abfcefies,  he  greatly  pre- 
fers caultics  to  the  knife  ; and  difapproves  the  exorbi- 
tant ufe  of  hard  tents  and  corrolive  applications  in  the 
cure  of  ulcers.  He  does  not  allow  the  ufe  of  circular 
rollers  in  fraftures,  the  renewing  of  which  would  dif- 
turb  the  limb ; but  in  their  {lead  diredls  fplints  and 
tape.  He  fpeaks  much  againft  tight  bandage,  flrongly 
inculcates  the  idea  that  the  cure  of-  fractures  is  entirely 
the  work  of  nature,  'and  indeed  treats  this  fubjeCt  fo 
fenfibly,  that  we  may  readily  believe  his  affertion,  that 
what  he  fays  concerning  it  is  derived  from  his  own  ex- 
perience, not  from  the  authority  of  others.  In  ampu- 
tation he  recommends  tying  the  large  vefiels,  efpecially  . 
thofe  of  the  thigh,  if  it  can  be  done  ; but  he  feems  to 
think  that  the  furgeon  will  often  be  foiled  in  his  at- 
tempts. In  this  cafe,  as  well  as  for  the  fmaller  vedels, 
he  dire&s  buttons  of  aftringent  and  caufiic  powders  to 
be  applied. 
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The  mod  valuable  piece  in  this  work  Teems  to  be 
his  traCl  on  the  fpurvy,  which,  whether  for  accuracy  in 
defcribing  the  difeafe,  or  judicioufnefs  in  the  method 
of  cure,  has  perhaps  fcarcel y been  fmce  excelled. 
He  defines  the  fcurvy  to  be  a difeafe  of  the  fpleen,  and 
afferts  its  principal  caufe  to  be  the  long  ufe  of  fait  pro- 
vifion,  together  with  the  want  of  cleanlinefs,  and  pro- 
per change  of  apparel.  The  remedy  to  which  he  gives 
the  firft  place  is  the  juice  of  lemons,  the  extraordinary 
efficacy  of  which  he  feveral  times  infills  upon.  In  want 
of  this,  he  recommends  various  other  acid  vegetable 
juices  and  fruits  ; and  where  none  of  thefe  can  be  had, 
oil  of  vitriol.  The  very  ingenious  Dr.  Macbride,  in 
his  <c  Experimental  Effays,”  has  particularly  com- 
mended this  treatife  of  Woodall's,  and  quoted  a 
confiderable  part  of  it.  Tie  likewife  takes  notice  of 
his  merit  in  Tome  other  refpedbs,  and  cxpreffes  his  fur- 
prife,  that  fo  few  modern  writers  have  mentioned  him. 

Mr.  Woodall  has  alfo  a chapter  on  the  virtues  of 

Paracelfus’s  laudanum  opiatum,  which  he  peculiarly 

* 

recommends  in  the  dyfentery,  and  prefers  to  every  other 
preparation  of  the  kind.  'The  work  is  concluded  with 
Tome  chapters  on  fait,  fulphur,  and  mercury,  and  their 
virtues,  in  profe  and  verfe,  and  an  explanation  of  che- 
mical characters  and  terms. 

His  next  work,  entitled  cc  Viaticum,  being  the 
Patheway  to  the  Surgeon’s  Chef,”  is  written  with  the 
fame  general  defign  of  inf  ruCling  young  practitioners,, 
but  chiefly  with  a reference  to  the  treatment  of  gun- 

fiot  wounds.  Under  this  head,  however,  there  is  no- 

( 

thing  materially  different  from  what  is  given  in  his 
t:  Surgeon’s  Mate.”  There  is  added  a defcription  of 
the  trephine,  an  inf  rument  invented  by  our  author. 

His  a Treatife  on  the  Plague’1  is  fcarcely  worthy 

of 
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of  the  great  exper  ience  he  boafts  of  having  had  in  this 
difeafe.  It  confifts  chiefly  of  numerous  antidotes  and 
remedies  copied  out  of  other  writers,  and  contains 
little  of  his  own,  except  the  recommendation  of  a mi- 
neral diaphoretic  nodrum  of  his,  called  aurum  vitae, 
the  preparation  of  which  he  keeps  fecret. 

H is  lad  piece,  <c  A Treatife  on  Gangrene  and  Spha- 
celus/’ deferves  more  particular  confideration,  on  ac- 
count of  an  important  innovation  in  praftice,  which  it 
is  defigned  to  inculcate.  This  is,  amputation  in  the 
mortified  indead  of  the  found  part  3 a practice  not  new 
indeed,  but  at  that  time  univerfaily  difufed.  His  fuc- 
cefs  in  a cafe,  which  would  admit  of  no  other  kind  of 
operation,  fird  led  him  to  the  idea  of  it,  and  he  pur- 
fued  it  to  fuch  a length,  that  he  affirms  he  had  taken 
off  more  than  a hundred  limbs  in  the  mortified  part, 
and  in  not  one  indance  did  the  patient  die,  or  the  mor- 
tification fpread  farther.  Several  ufeful  general  re- 
marks on  amputation  occur  in  this  traft.  Among  the 
red  there  is  the  fird  hint  in  favour  of  amputating  as 
low  as  the  ancle  in  difeafes  of  the  foot ; for  upon  ob- 
ferving  that  perfons,  who  had  undergone  the  puniffi- 
ment  of  having  their  feet  cut  off  in  the  Ead-Indies, 
were  able  to  walk  very  well  after  their  dumps  were 
healed,  by  putting  them  into  cafes  of  bamboo,  he  ex- 
preffes  a with  that  the  praftice  might  be  imitated  by 
furgeons,  though  he  acknowledges  he  himfelf  ffiould 
not  venture  upon  fuch  an  innovation. 

It  is  worth  mentioning,  that  he  afferts  that  for  twenty- 
four  years,  in  which  he  had  been  furgeon  to  St.  Bar- 
tholemew’s  hofpitaJ,  not  one  perfon  had  died  of  a 
haemorrhage  from  amputation  ; and  that  for  the  fifty 
years  in  which  he  had  praftifed  furgery,  he  never  law 
in  England,  or  elfe where,  the  cruel  praftice  of  caute- 
rizing 
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rizing  the  living  flump.  Vide  Aikin’s  “ Biographical 
Memoirs  of  Medicine,  p.  238. 


WOODWARD  (John) 

An  eminent  Engliih  natural  Philofopher  and  Phylician, 

Was  of  a refpedlable  family,  and  born  in  Derbyfhire,  the 
1 ft  of  May,  1 66  5.  He  was  educated  at  a country  fchool, 
where,  before  he  wasfixteen,  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  Latin  tongue,  and  had  made  a confiderable  progrefs 
in  the  Greek.  He  was  afterwards  fent  to  London,  and 
put  apprentice,  as  is  faid,  to  a linen-draper  ; but  he  did 
not  continue  long  in  that  bufmefs,  before  he  betook 
himfelf  wholly  to  his  fludies,  which  he  purfued  with 
uncommon  diligence  and  application.  Some  time  after, 
he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Peter  Barwick,  th 
phyfician  ; who,  finding  him  a very  promifing  genius, 
took  liim  under  his  tuition  in  his  own  family.  In 
this  fituation  he  continued  to  apply  himfelf  to  philofo- 
phy,  anatomy,  and  phyfic,  till  he  was  invited  by  Sir 
Ralph  Dutton  to  his  feat  at  Sherborne  in  Gloucester - 
fhire,  with  Dr.  Barwick,  his  lady’s  father ; where  he 
began  rhofe  oblervations  and  collections  relating  to  the 
prefent  date  of  our  globe,  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  difeourfes  afterwards  on  that  fubjedt. 

Jan.  13,  1692,  the  profefforfhip  of  Grefham  college 
being  vacant,  Woodward  was  cholen  to  fill  it.  He 
was  recommended  by  many  gentlemen  of  figure  in  the 
learned  faculties,  whofe  teflimonials  wrere  produced  in 
his  favour;  of  which  that  from  Dr.  Barwick  may  be 
properly  inferted,  becaufe  it  will  afford  fame  light  to 
his  hiftory.  cc  I do  hereby  certify,  that  I have  been 
<c  particularly  well  acquainted  with  the  life  and  fludies 
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“of  Mr.  John  Woodward,  for  above  thele  eight 
<c  years.  I know  him  to  be  of  virtuous  life,  and  fober 
iC  converfation.  He  ftudied  phyfic  in  my  family  al- 
€<  moft  four  years.  Before  he  came  to  me,  he  had 
<c  made  a very  great  progrefs  in  learning  ; and  ever  fince 
“ he  hath  profecuted  his  fludies  with  fo  much  induftry 
<c  and  fuccefs,  t'hat  he  hath  made  the  grealeft  advance 
“ not  only  in  phyfic,  anatomy,  botany,  and  other  parts 
<c  of  natural  philofophy,  but  likewife  in  hiftory,  geo- 
“ graphy,  mathematics,  philofophy,  and  all  other  ufeful 
<c  learning,  of  any  man  l ever  knew  of  his  age.  Nor 
cc  am  I fingular  in  this  opinion  of  him,  he  being  to 
“ my  certain  knowledge  very  much  refpe6ted,  merely 
cc  upon  this  account,  by  perfons  of  the  greateft  judge- 
“ ment  and  learning;  many  of  whom  would,  as  well 
<f  as  myfelf,  teftify  perfonally  were  there  occafion, 
<c  much  more  than  I have  here  in  writing.  Witnefs 
cc  my  hand,  this  24th  day  of  September,  1692. 

cc  Peter  Barwick.” 

•»  1 v 

Woodward  was  then  in  his  28th  year;  and  from 
what  is  faid  of  him  in  this  certificate,  it  appears,  that 
he  could;not  have  been  diverted  from  the  courfe  of  his 
ftudies  by  other  bufinefs  above  two  or  three  years  at 
the  moil ; and  even  during  that  time  it  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  that  he  never  meddled  with  books.  Nov.  1693, 
he  was  chofen  a fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,  and  was 
frequently  afterwards  one  of  their  council.  In  1695, 
he  obtained  his  degree  of  do6lor  of  phyfic  by  a patent 
from  archbifhop  Tenifon  ; and  the  year  following,  was 
admitted  to  the  fame  degree  at  Cambridge,  and  a mem- 
ber of  Pembroke- hall  in  that  univerfity.  In  1695,  he 
publilhed  <c  An  Effay  towards  a natural  Hiftory  of  the 
Earth  and  terreftrial  Bodies,  efpecially  in  Minerals,  as 
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alfbj  of  the  Sea,  River,  and  Springs ; with  an  Account 
of  the  univerfal  Deluge,  and  of  the  EffeCts  that  it  had 
upon  the  Earth,”  8vo  ; this  at  lead  is  the  title  of  the 
fecond  edition  in  1702,  and  of  the  third  in  1723.  He 
called  it  an  efiay,  becaufe  it  was  defigned,  as  he  fa  id,  to 
have  been  followed  bv  a lamer  work  on  the  fame  fub- 

J ij 

jed,  of  which  this  was  but  a fpecimen.  Soon  after 
its  appearance,  it  met  with  the  ufual  fite  of  writings, 
that  pretend  to  any  thing  new;  being  highly  applauded 
by  feme,  and  as  vigoroufly  attacked  by  others,  who 
either  quedioned  the  truth  of  the  principles  advanced 
in  it,  or  charged  the  author  with  plagiarifm.  But  fo 
earned  was  the  doctor  in  the  purfuit  of  this  lubjeft,  that 
the  year  after  this  book  came  out,  1696,  he  published 
a pamphlet,  entitled,  <c  Brief  IndruCtions  for  making 
Obfervations  in  all  Parts  of  the  World  ; as  alio  for  col- 
lecting, preferving,  and  fending  over  natural  Things,” 
&c.  Wherein  he  requeds  all  perfons,  who  had  curiofity 
or  opportunity,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  to  engage 
in  this  ufeful  undertaking,  for  the  improvement  of 
natural  knowledge. 

In  June  1698,  he  was  admitted  a candidate  of  the 
college  of  phyficians,  and  in  1702,  chofen  fellow.  In 
1699,  he  publifhed  in  the  <c  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,”  “ Some  Thoughts  and  Experiments  concern- 
ing Vegetation  j”  in  1713,  “ Remarks  upon  the  an- 
cient and  prefent  date  of  London,  occasioned  by  feme 
Roman  Urns,  Coins,  and  other  Antiquities  lately  dif- 
covered  5”  a third  edition  of  which  was  printed  in  1723, 
8vo ; in  1714,  “ Naturalis  Hidoria  Telluris  illudrata 
et  au&a,  una  cum  ejufdem  Defenfione,  prasfertim  con- 
tra nuperas  ObjeCtiones  Camerarii,”  &c.  The  anfwer 
to  Camerarius  was  afterwards  mandated  into  Englifh, 
with  the  following  title,  cc  The  Natural  Hidory  of  the 

Earth 
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Earth  illuftrated,  enlarged  and  defended,  written  ori* 
ginally  in  Latin,  and  now  firft  made  Englifh  bv  Benia- 
min Holloway,  LL.B.  and  F.R.S.  1726,”  8vo.  To 
which  a,re  added,  four  letters  written  by  Dr.  Wood- 
ward upon  the  fame  fubjed  ; as  alfo  feveral  papers 
inferted  by  the  tranflator  in  his  introduction,  w'hich  had 
been  communicated  to  him  by  the  doctor  from  his 
larger  work,  mentioned  above.  In  1718,  he  publifhed 
“ The  State  of  Phyfic  and  Difeafes,  with  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Caufes  of  the  late  Increafe  of  them  i but 
more  particularly  of  the  Small  Pox,  with  fome  Con- 
fiderations  upon  the  new  Pradtice  of  purging  in  that 
Difeafe,”  &c.  in  8vo.  This  new  pradtice  of  purging 
in  the  putrid  or  fecond  fever  in  the  fmall-pox,  had 
been  begun  and  encouraged  by  Dr,  Freind  and  Dr. 
Mead ; and  it  was  againft  the  authority  of  thefe  emi- 
nent phvficians,  that  Dr.  Woodward’s  book  was 
chiefly  diredted.  It  laid  the  foundation  of  a bitter  con- 
troverfy,  of  which  fome  account  has  already  been  given; 
and  Dr,  Mead  retained  a fenfe  of  the  injury,  as  he 
thought  it,  for  many  years  after,  as  appears  from  the 
preface  to  his  treadle  on  the  fmall-pox  ; where  he  gives 
a fhort  hifiory  of  the  affair,  and  alfo  throws  fome  per- 
fonal  reflections  on  Dr.  Woodward,  which  would  have 
been  inexcufable  in  the  heat  of  controverfy,  and  were 
certainly  much  more  fo  near  thirty  years  after. 

Dr.  Woodward  declined  in  his  health  a eonfiderable 
time  before  he  died;  and  though  he  had  all  along  con- 
tinued to  prepare  materials  for  his  large  work,  relating 
to  the  natural  hifiory  of  the  earth,  yet  it  was  never 
finifhed ; but  only  fome  colledlions,  faid  to  have  been 
detached  from  it,  were  printed  at  different  times,  as 
enlargements  upon  particular  topics  in  his  effay.  l ie 
was  confined  firfl  to  his  houie,  and  afterwards  to  his 

bed,  many  months  before  his  death,  During  this  time, 

lie 
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fie  not  only  drew  up  inftrudtions  for  the  difpofal  of 
his  books  and  other  collections,  but  alfo  completed 
and  fent  to  the  prefs  his  cc  Method  of  Foffils/’  in 
Engliffi, ; and  lived  to  fee  the  whole  of  it  printed,  ex- 
cept the  laft  fheet.  He  died  in  Grefham  College  the 
25th  of  April,  1 7 28,  and  was  buried  in  Weftminfter 
Abbey. 

After  his  death  came  out,  in  1728,  the  two  following 
works  : 1.  “ Foffils  of  all  Kinds,  digefted  into  a Me- 
thod fuitable  to  their  mutual  Relation  and  Affinity,”  &c. 
8vo.  a.  “ A Catalogue  of  Foffils  in  the  Collection  ot 
John  Woodward,  M.  D.'1  in  2 vols.  8vo. 

By  his  laft  will,  he  founded  a lecture  in  the  univer- 
fity  of  Cambridge,  to  be  read  there  upon  his  cc  Elfay 
towards  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Earth,  his  Defence 
of  it,  his  Difcourfe  of  Vegetation,  and  his  State  of 
Phyfic  j”  for  which  he  ordered  lands  of  150I.  per  an- 
num in  South-Britain  to  be  purchafed  and  conveyed 
to  that  univerfity,  and  out  of  this  a hundred  pounds  per 
annum  to  the  lecturer*  who,  after  the  death  of  his  exe- 
cutors, Dixie  Windlor,  Hugh  Bethel,  Richard  Gra- 
ham, efqrs.  and  colonel  Richard  King,  is  to  be  chofen 
by  the  archbifhop  of  the  province,  the  biffiop  of  the 
diocefe,  the  prefidents  of  the  college  of  phyficians  and 
of  the  royal  fociety,  the  two  members  of  parliament, 
and  the  whole  fenate  of  the  univerfity.  This  lecturer 
to  be  a bachelor ; to  have  no  other  preferment ; to 
read  four  lectures  a year  in  Englifh  or  Latin,  of  which 
one  to  be  printed  > to  have  the  cufcody  of  the  two 
cabinets  of  foffils  given  by  the  dodtor  to  the  univerfity, 
to  ihew  them  three  days  in  each  week  gratis  ; and  to 
be  allowed  ten  pounds  per  annum  for  making  experi- 
ments and  obfervations,  and  keeping  correfpondence 
with  learned  men.  Vanity  often  defeats  the  very  end 
I;  it  propofes,  and  certainly  did  fo  here ; for  it  was  next 
Vol.  II.  K k to 
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to  impofiiblc,  that  the  conditions  prefcribed  could  be 
obferved  with  any  punctuality:  the  confequence  of 
which  is,  as  always  in  fuch  cafes,  that  the  whole  affair 
gradually  falls  into  n eg] eft  and  oblivion.  Dr.  Rad- 
clifie  managed  his  donations  at  Oxford  in  a far  better 
way,  as  being  fure  to  keep  his  name  conftantly  in  ufe, 
fo  long  as  the  univerfity  itfelf  fhould  fubfift.  A* 
Woodwardian  profeflor,  however,  was  appointed  in 
1731  ; and  he  was  the  very  ingenious  and  learned  Dr. 
Conyers  Middleton,  who  opened  the  lectures  with  an 
elegant  Latin  oration  in  praife  of  the  founder,  and  upon 
the  ufefulnefs  of  his  inftitution.  Middleton  refisrned 
that  province  about  two  years  after,  and  was  lucceeded 
by  Mr.  (afterwards  doftor)  Charles  Mafon,  fellow  of 
Trinity  College  ; who,  after  the  example  of  his  pre- 
deceffor,  publifhed  his  inaugural  fpeech  in  1734* 
Benjamin  Green,  M.  A.  fucceeded  Dr.  Mafon  in 

I7?8* 

Dr.  Woodward  was  buried,  as  we  have  faid,  in 
W eftminfter  Abbey,  and  there  is  a flat  flone,  with  a 
fiiort  infeription,  over  him.  But  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  grave,  a beautiful  monument  of  white  marble  is 
erefted  to  his  memory,  which  reprefents  philofophy  by 
a female  figure,  fitting  and  looking  upwards.  In  her 
left  hand  fhe  holds  a Afield,  whereon  is  the  do&or’s 
head  in  bafs- relief  fupported  on  her  knee,  and  her  right 
arm  refts  upon  two  books  lying  on  a pillow,  with  a 
feeptre  in  her  hand,  pointing  downwards  to  a pedeftal 
ornamented  with  various  plants  and  foflils,  on  the  front 
of  which  is  a Latin  infeription.  Vide  Ward’s  cc  Lives 
of  the  Profeflfors  of  Grefham  College,”  p.  203. 
Articles,  Freind  and  Mead,  &c. 
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WORM  I US  (Ola  vs) 

A learned  Phyfician  of  Denmark, 

W as  born  in  158S  at  Arhufen,  a city  of  Jutland,  where 
his  father  was  a burgomafter  of  an  ancient  family.  He 
began  his  fludies  in  his  native  place ; was  fent  very 
young  to  the  college  of  Lunenburgh  ; and  thence  to 
Em  meric,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves.  Having  fpent  four 
years  in  thefe  places,  he  was  removed  to  Marpurg,  in 
1605  ; and  two  years  after  to  Strafburg,  where  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  phyfic,  for  which  profelTion  he  had 
now  declared  himfelt  a candidate.  The  great  reoute 
of  the  phyficians  at  Bafil  drew  him  thither;  and  he 
ftudied  fome  time  with  advantage  under  Platerus  and 
others.  In  1608,  he  went  into. Italy,  and  flayed  fome 
months  at  Padua,  where  his  uncommon  abilities  and 
learning  procured  him  lingular  honours.  Pie  vifited 
other  cities  of  Italy,  and  pafTed  thence  into  France, 
making  fome  (lay  wherever  there  refided  phyficians  of 
eminence  ; at  Vienna  he  remained  three  months,  and 
four  at  Montpellier.  His  defign  was  to  make  a long 
abode  at  Paris ; but  the  aflafllnation  of  Henry  the 
fourth,  which  happened  in  16 io,  about  two  months 
after  his  arrival,  obliged  him  as  well  as  other  ftrangers 
to  retire  from  that  city  for  fear  of  difagreeable  confe- 
quences  ; and  accordingly  he  went  dire&ly  to  Holland, 
and  thence  to  Denmark.  He  had  not  yet  vifited  the 
univerfity  of  Copenhagen,  fo  that  his  firft  care  was  to 
repair  thither,  and  to  be  admitted  a member  of  it.  Pie 
was  earneftly  intreated  to  continue  there  ; but  his  pal- 
fion  for  travelling  was  not  vet  latiated,  and  he  was  re- 
folved  to  fee  England.  The  chemical  experiments, 
that  were  then  carrying  on  at  Marpurg,  made  a great 
noife,  and  he  went  thither  in  16 11,  with  a view  of 
- perfecting  himfelf  in  a fcience  of  great  importance  to  a 
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phyfician.  Thence  he  journeyed  to  Bafil,  where  he  • 
took  the  degree  of  do£tor  of  phyfic  ; and  from  Bafil  to 
London,  in  which  city  he  refideda  year  and  a half. 

His  friends  grew  now  impatient  to  have  him  at 
home,  where  he  arrived  in  1613;  and  was  fcarcely 
fetded  when  he  was  made  profeffor  of  the  belles  lettres, 
in  the  univerfity  ,of  Copenhagen.  In  1615,  he  was 
Cranflated  to  the  chair  of  the  Greek  profefior,  and  in 
1624,  to  the  profefibrfhip  of  phyfic,  which  he  held  to 
his  death.  Thefe  occupations  did  not  prevent  him 
from  pra6lifmg  in  his  profeffion,  and  from  being  the 
fafhionable  phyfician.  The  king  and  court  of  Den- 
mark always  employed  him ; and  Chriftiern  the  fourth, 
as  a recompenfe  for  his  fervices,  conferred  on  him  a 
canonry  of  Lunden.  He  died  in  1 6^54,  aged  66. 

As  much  occupied  as  the  life  of  this  phyfician  feems 
to  have  been,  he  found  time  to  marry  three  wives,  and 
to  have  fixteen  children  ; and  what  is  ftill  more,  to 
write  and  publifh  above  twenty  works.  He  publifhed 
fome  pieces  on  fub]e£ts  relative  to  his  profeffion,  feve- 
ral  works  in  defence  of  Ariftotle’s  philofophy,  and  feve- 
ral  concerning  the  antiquities  of  Denmark  and  Norway. 
For  thefe  laid  he  is  principally  to  be  regarded,  as  they  are 
very  learned  works,  and  fet  forth  many  curious  things 
in  the  Danifh  tongue.  Fie  had  a fon-named  William, 
and  William  had  a fon  named  Chriftiern,  both  of  whom 
diftinguifhed  themfclves  in  the  republic  of  letters. 

WOTTON  (Edward) 

Was  born  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1492,  and  educated  at 
the  fchool  near  Magdalen  college,  of  which  college  he 
became  demy,  and  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1 5 1 3* 
Being  patronized  by  bifhop  Fox,  founder  of  Corpus 
Chrifti  college,  and  appointed  Socius  Compar  and 

Greek  lefturer  of  that  new  foundation,  he  continued 
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there  till  1520*  when  he  obtained  leave  to  travel  into 
Italy  for  three  years.  In  that  country  he  ftudied  phyfic 
and  had  a do&or’s  degree  conferred  on  him  at  Padua. 
On  his  return  he  refumed  his  le&urefhip,  and  was  in  • 
corporated  doctor  of  phyfic  in  the  latter  end  of  1525. 
He  became  very  eminent  in  his  profefiion,  firft  about 
Oxford,  and  then  in  London ; and  was  made  a mem- 
ber of  the  college  of  phyficians  in  London,  and  phyfician 
to  King  Henry  VIII.  He  died  in  the  63d  year  of  his 
age,  0£t.  5th,  1555,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Alban’s 
church,  London.  He  had  a fon,  Henry,  who  after- 
wards became  an  eminent  phyfician. 

Dr.  Wotton  appears  to  have  been  the  firft  Englifh 
phyfician,  who  particularly  applied  to  a branch  of  ftudy, 
in  which  feveral  have  fince  excelled,  that  of  natural 
hiltory.  He  rendered  himfelf  celebrated  by  a book  on 
this  fubjedl,  entitled,  <c  De  Differentiis  Animalium, 
Lib.  X,”  printed  at  Paris,  in  1552.  Of  this  work  the 
following  opinion  is  given  by  the  learned  Gefner,  in  the 
preface  to  his  (e  Hiftoria  Avium.”  <c  Edvardus 
“ Wotton,  Anglus,  nuper  de  animalium  differentiis 
“ libros  decern  edidit ; in  quibus,  etiamfi  fuarum  ob- 
<cfervationum  quod  ad  hiftoriam  nihil  adferat,  neque 
iC  novi  aliquid  doceat,  laude  tamen  et  ledlione  dignus 
<c  eft,  quod  pleraque  veterum  de  animalibus  feripta  ita 
u digefferit,  ac  inter  fe  conciliarit,  ut  ab  uno  fere  au- 
thore  profedta  videantur  omnia;  ftylo  fatis  tequabili 
cf  & puro,  fcholiis  etiam  ac  emendationibus  utiliffimis 
u adjedtis,  et  quod  priufquam  ad  explicandas  fingulo- 
“ rum  naturas  accederit,  quae  communia  ct  in  genere 
*c  dici  poterant,  dodtiftlme  expofuerit,” 

Wotton  alfo  began  a hiftory  of  infedls,  but  left 
the  finiftiing  of  it  to  Mouffet. — Vide  Aikin’s  {C  Bio- 
graphical Memoirs  of  Medicine/’  p.  66. 
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ZACUTUS,, 

An  eminent  Portuguefe  Phyfician,  born  at  Lifbon  in  1 57:,  and 

called  Lufitanus. 

4 

He  fludied  both  philofophy  and  medicine  at  Salamanca 
and  Coimbra,  and  took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  1594, 
at  Saguntum,  now  called  Morviedro,  a celebrated  uni- 
verfity  in  Spain.  After  this  he  pra&ifed  phyfic  at 
Lifbon,  till  1624;  when,  by  an  edift  of  Philip  the 
fourth,  who  governed  Spain  with  a high  hand,  the 
whole  race  of  Jews  were  interdided  the  kingdom. 
Zacutus,  being  a Jew,  betook  himfelf  to  the  Low 
Countries,  and  pradifed  chiefly  at  Amfterdam  and  the 
Hague,  at  the  former  of  which  places  he  died,  as  A (true 
reiates,  in  1641,  aged  66.  It  muft  however  be  at  the 
very  end  of  that  year,  and  in  the  date  of  the  old  flyle, 
if  it  be  true,  for  the  laft  letter  among  the  <c  Epiftolae 
clarorum  Virorum,”  addreffed  to  himfelf,  and  prefixed 
to  his  works,  is  dated  the  5 th  of  April,  1642.  It  was 
fent  indeed  from  Remberg  in  Poland:  and  thus,  cn 
account  of  the  diltance,  might  poffibly  be  written  be- 
fore the  news  of  his  death  reached  that  place. 

His  works,  written  in  Latin,  were  printed  at  Lyons, 
in  France  1640,  two  volumes,  folio.  Before  the  fe- 
cond  is  placed  what  he  calls  “ Intrpitus  ad  Praxin,  cr 
an  Introdudion  to  Pradice,5’  wherein  he  fets  forth  the 
qualities  of  a phyfician,  moral  as  well  as  intelledual ; 
and  Ihews  not  only  what  are  the  qualifications  necei- 
fary  to  the  art,  but  alfo  what  are  the  duties  neceflary  to 
the  man. 
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ZIMMER  M A N N (John  Georgs) 

Born  at  Brug,  a Town  in  the  German  Part  o.‘  the  Canton  of  Berne, 

on  the  8th  of  December,  1728. 

He  was  the  fon  of  the  fen  a tor  J.  Zimmermann,  of  one  , 
of  thofe  families,  as  there  are  many  even  in  the  fmalleft 
towns  of  Switzerland,  and  without  doubt  in  many  other 
parts  of  Europe,  which  have  diftinguiflied  themfelves 
for  ages  by  the  integrity,  with  which  they  have  filled 
the  higheft  employments  in  their  country  for  the  advan- 
tage of  their  fellow  citizens.  The  mother  of  Mr.  Zim- 
mermann  was  a Mifs  Pache,  cf  Morges,  a town  in 
the  French  part  of  the  fame  canton,  and  daughter  of  a 
celebrated  counfellor,  who  had  formerly  belonged  to 
the  parliament  of  Paris.  This  circumftance  is  men- 
tioned, becaufe  it  ferves  to  explain  why,  though  born  in 
a province  where  German  only  is  fpoken,  and  though 
he  purfued  his  fl udies  in  German  cities,  and  palled  a 
very  fhort  time  in  France,  he  yet  fpoke  and  wrote  the 
two  languages  with  equal  facility.  Fie  was  brought  up  in 
his  father's  houfe  under  able  matters  to  the  age  of  four- 
teen, when  he  was  fent  to  Berne,  where  he  ftudied  the 
belles  lettres  under  Mr.  Kirchberguer,  profeffor  of  elo- 
quence and  hiftory,  and  Mr.  Altman n profefibr  of 
Greek,  to  both  of  whom  he  always  acknowledged  great 
obligations.  At  the  end  of  three  years  he  palled  into 
the  ichool  of  philofophy,  the  profeffor  of  which,  a zea- 
lous difciple  of  Wolf,  knew  of  philofophy  only  the 
metaphyfics  of  his  mailer,  and  employed  the  whole 
year  in  explaining  a very  fmall  part  even  of  them.  It 
may  eafily  be  imagined  how  much  fuch  a method 
would  tend  to  difguft  an  active  mind  with  a fcience, 
which,  well  taught,  is  of  infinite  ufe  to  every  perfon 
who  willies  to  ftudy  well ; and  which  has  even  its  al- 
lurements, inafmuch  as  we  feel  our  minds  enlarged  in 
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proportion  as  we  learn  to  generalize  the  ideas  we  have 
already  acquired,  and  add  to  them  others  upon  fub- 
jeds,  the  very  afped  of  which  had  at  firft  fight  terri- 
fied us. 

We  fhall  here  tranfcribe  the  words  of  Zimmer- 
man n’s  friend  and  biographer,  M.  Tiflot,  who  proceeds 
as  follows  : 

€c  It  was  during  his  refidence  at  Berne,  that,  in 

174 6,  a fhort  time  after  my  departure  for  Mont- 
<f  pellier,  he  came  to  Morges  to  pafs  feveral  months 
<c  with  his  mother’s  relations.  At  my  return  four  years 
c<  afterwards,  his  genius,  his  good  fenfe,  his  amiable  and 
<c  chearful  difpofition,  were  ftill  fpoken  of  with  plea- 
<c  fure ; and  when,  in  1751,  I read  his  fine  diflertation 
€c  on  irritability,  I already  knew  and  loved  the  author, 
(e  a partiality  which  contributes  more  than  may  be  ge- 
<c  nerally  imagined  to  excite  approbation  of  a man’s 
“ dodrine,  even  when  it  is  not  invincibly  demonftrated, 
“ as  it  certainly  is  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Zimmermann. 
<c  His  father  died  a fhort  time  after  he  had  been  placed 
<c  at  Berne  ; and  juft  before  the  year  1747,  in  which  he 
cc  was  to  have  hnifhed  his  ftudies  in  philofophy,  he  had 
iC  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  excellent  mother.  Thus 
u was  he  left  without  a friend  to  confult  upon  the 
<c  choice  of  a proleflion  ; a circumftance  at  all  times 
li  to  be  lamented,  but  which  has,  in  fome  cafes,  the 
<c  advantage  of  allowing  the  inclination  to  follow  its 
<c  own  bent,  and  thereby  perhaps  of  infuring  luccefs. 
<c  Without  hefitation  he  determined  in  favour  of  phy- 
cc  fic ; and  the  name  of  Haller,  in  which  Berne  gloried, 
cc  did  not  permit  him  to  think  of  ftudying  any  where 
<c  but  at  Goettingen.  He  arrived  there  on  the  12th 
<c  of  September,  1747,  and  took  his  degree  on  the 
<(  14th  of  Auguft,  1751.  By  Haller  he  was  received 
(C  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  fon ; he  took  him  into  his 

“ houle, 
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€€  houfe,  he  aflifted  him  with  his  advice,  directed  his 
<c  ftudies,  and  was  to  him  a father,  preceptor,  and 
"friend.  Under  Haller,  Richter,  Segner,  and  Bren- 
€e  del,  he  cultivated  with  the  fame  attention  every 
fC  branch  of  the  medical  art.  He  followed  the  pra£ti- 
“ cal  IdTons  of  Richter,  a pupil  of  Boerhaave’s,  and 
cf  was  bred  up  in  his  fyftem,  the  principles  of  which 
" will  always  be  fafe  guides  at  the  bed-fide  of  the  fick, 
<{  notwithstanding  the  contempt  which  many  phyficians, 
<c  defirous  of  becoming  chiefs  of  fedts,  have  afFedted  to 
cc  throw  on  them,  in  hopes  to  raife  the  reputation  of 
<c  their  own  by  diferediting  thofe  of  that  great  man. 

" The  four  years  which  he  paffed  at  Goettingen, 
" were,  as  may  be  feen,  well  employed.  Pie  gave 
cc  himfelf  up  to  (ludy  with  the  greateft  ardour,  which 
<c  began  materially  <0  affedt  his  health,  having  at  this 
<c  time  a flight  attack  of  hypochondria.  The  laft  year 
(C  that  he  fpent  at  Goettingen  was  employed  upon  a 
cf  work,  which  afterwards  became  the  bafis  of  his  re- 
cc  putation.  The  continual  adtion  of  the  heart,  which, 
<f  from  the  firfh  moment  of  animation  until  death,  ne- 
<c  ver  ceafes  alternately  to  contract  and  dilate  itfelf, 
<c  with  a regularity  which  is  only  deranged  by  certain 
“ pafTions  and  certain  diforders,  has  been  regarded  by 
" obfervers,  as  one  of  the  moft  curious  phenomena  of 
" nature.  Every  phyfician,  who  had  ftudied  the  ani- 
" mal  oeconomy,  had  endeavoured  to  explain  it ; a 
<€  multitude  of  caufes  had  been  imagined,  none  of 
cc  which  were  fatisfajftory,  becaufe  neither  was  the  true 
cc  one  j and  the  glory  of  the  difeovery  was  referved  for 
<c  Haller. 

(C  Cliffon,  a celebrated  Englifh  anatomift,  had  re- 
<c  marked,  in  fome  parts  of  the  human  body,  afingular 
" property  of  contradtion  upon  being  touched,  although 
u there  fhould  be  no  feeling  in  the  part,  and  he  called 
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ic  that  property  irritability.  Haller  imagined,  that  if 
“ the  fibres  of  the  heart  had  the  fame  property,  as  feve- 
<£  ral  operations  appeared  to  indicate,  it  was  without 
<£  doubt  the  caufe  of  its  movements  ; and  he  a Timed 
cc  this  poftulatum  in  his  c Outlines  of  Phyfiology,’ 
<c  which  appeared  in  1747.  Still,  however,  it  was  only 
<c  a conjedure,  which  it  was  neceflary  to  demonfirate 
€i  or  overturn,  and  Mr.  Zimmerman n undertook  to 
cc  make  the  requifite  experiments.  The  general  plan 
iC  was,  no  doubt,  given  hinn  by  Haller ; it  was  necef- 
<c  fary,  that  he  fhould  tell  him  what  he  wifbed  to  have 
<c  difcovered,  and  point  out  the  means  which  he  in- 
cc  tended  fhould  be  employed.  Several  experiments 
<£  he  fuggefted  and  faw  performed  s but  it  is  not  lefs 
c£  true,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  work,  its  reduction 
*£  to  a plan,  the  perfpicuity  of  arrangement,- and  many 
*£  of  the  conclufions,  are  by  Zimmermann,  who  re- 
giftered  down  his  experiments,  his  refearches,  and 
C£  his  refiedions,  in  a theiis  entitled,  s Difiertatio  phy- 
fiologica  de  Irritabilitate,  quam  publice  defendit 
<c  Joh.  Georgius  Zimmermann,’  Goettingen',  1751  j 
<c  which  is  the  fundamental  work  upon  this  fubjed, 
cc  and  to  which  are  fairly  attributable  all  the  changes, 
,c  that  have  fince  been  made  in  the  theory  oi  phytic. 
€C  From  the  moment  when  that  book  was  publiihed, 
*£  the  name  of  Zimmermann  re  founded  through  ail 
££  Europe. 

<c  Upon  quitting  Goettingen,  he  went  to  pals  fomc 
“ months  in  Holland,  where  he  became  extremely  at- 
<c  tached  to  Gaubius ; and  thence  to  Paris,  where  he 
“ fpent  much  of  his  time  with  M.  Senac,  in  whom  he 
<c  found  a great  refemblance  to  his  former  infirudor 
€C  Mr.  Brendel. 

“ In  1752,  Zimmermann  returned  to  Berne,  where 

« he  almoft  immediately  enjoyed  great  confidence  in 
' ' 0 his 
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cc  his  pra&ice.  It  was  then  that  he  publiffied  in  the 
cc  Neufchatel  journal,  without  his  name,  a letter  to 
<<  M****.  This  gentleman  was  Dr.  Herrenfchwand, 
“ a Swifs  phyfician  at  that  time  eftabliffied  in  Paris, 
<c  where  Zimmermann  had  known  him,  who,  being 
<c  queftioned  concerning  his  countryman  Haller  (whole 
“ poetry  made  a great  noife  in  France,  and  afconiffied 
£C  the  more,  as  it  was  not  expected  that  the  man  who 
lt  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatefb  anato- 
“ mills,  and  one  of  the  firft  phyficians  in  Eu- 
**  rope,  Ihould  be  at  the  fame  time  one  of  its  bell 
<c  poets)  had  addrefied  himfelf  to  Zimmermann  to 
f£  procure  the  particulars  of  his  life.  This  letter,  which 
<c  was  only  twenty -four  pages  in  1 2mo,  is  the  only 
££  work  that  Zimmermann  ever  publiflied  in  French  ; 
£C  but  it  abundantly  proves,  that  he  could  write  as 
“ well  in  that  language  as  in  his  own.  This  little 
<c  work  was  only  an  effay  toward  the  life  of  Halier, 
cc  which  he  publiflied  in  German  at  Zurich  in  1755, 
<c  and  which  makes  a large  volume  in  8vo  5 to  which 
£C  he  has  affixed  this  happy  infcription : 

“ Whole  mind 

u Contains  a world,  and  feems  for  all  things  framed.” 

iC  While  he  refided  at  Berne,  Haller  came  there  to  fee 
<c  his  friends,  and  to  re-eftabliffi  his  health.  At  the 
£C  end  of  fome  weeks  he  determined  to  return  no  more 
Cf  to  Goettingen,  but  to  fix  his  abode  at  Berne ; in 
cc  confequence  of  which  he  exp  re  fled  a wiffi,  that  his 
£C  pupil  and  friend  would  go  to  Goettingen,  to  bring  his 
“ family  to  him.  Zimmermann  undertook  this  jour- 
u ney  with  the  more  pleafure,  as  he,  in  common  with 
« all  who  had  the  happinefs  of  that  lady’s  acquaintance, 
« had  the  moft  perfect  efteem  for  Mrs.  Haller. 

cc  Zimmermann^  heart  was  fufceptible  of  ftrong 
<c  attachments,  and  he  formed  onef  or  a lady  in  all  re- 
§ ££  fpefts 
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“ fpefts  worthy  of  him.  She  was  related  to  Halkr, 
“ and  a widow  of  a Mr.  Stek.  She  pofiefled  good 
“ fenfe,  a cultivated  mind,  elegant  tafte,  and  what  is 
<c  ftill  more  valuable,  that  fweetnefs  of  manners,  that 
“ equability  of  temper,  that  foothing  charm  of  voice, 
“ which  fo  frequently  recalled  his  finking  fpirits,  during 
t€  the  time  that  it  pleafed  heaven  to  continue  their 
tc  union. 

<c  Shortly  after  his  marriage,  the  poftof  phyfician  to 
Cf  the  town  of  Brug,  the  falary  of  which  is  very  mode- 
<c  rate  confidering  the  extent  of  the  place,  its  revenue, 
e<  and  the  duties  attached  to  the  fituation,  became  va- 
ce  cant,  and  the  principal  citizens  requested  Zimmer- 
cc  mann  to  undertake  it.  It  is  natural  to  love  the 
u places  where  we  have  pafifed  our  youth ; and  he  had 
c<  there  relations,  friends,  and  an  excellent  houfe, 
“ which,  notwithftanding  his  agreeable  fituation  at 
€£  Berne,  determined  him  to  return  to  his  natal  foil. 

<c  His  reputation  in  praftice  was  eftabli(hed  when  he 
€C  arrived  at  Brug,  and  he  became  immediately  the 
“ phyfician  not  only  of  the  town,  but  of  all  the  country 
u round,  in  which  the  patients  were  very  numerous. 
<c  But  this  was  not  fufficient  wholly  to  occupy  his  ar- 
tc  dent  mind,  or  fatisfy  his  third  for  knowledge ; each 
€c  frelh  acquifition  only  ferved  to  increafe  the  defire 
<c  ftill  more.  Zimmermann  read  much,  not  only  in 
<c  phyfic,  but  in  morality,  philofophy,  literature,  hif- 
€C  tory,  travels,  and  periodical  publications : Englifh 
<c  novels,  and  thofe  of  Wieland,  with  whom  he  was  in^ 
<£  timately  acquainted,  gave  him  the  greateft  pleafure  ; 
cf  and  he  amufed  his  mind  by  committing  to  paper  the 
<c  ideas,  which,  as  with  every  man  who  thinks,  were 
“ produced  by  every  perufal.  Thefe  he  afterwards 
cc  formed  into  fmall  pieces,  and  had  them  inferted  in 
Cf  a journal,  entitled  the  f Moniteur/  which  was  printed 
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rc  at  Zurich,  and  which  I have  heard  commended  by 
<c  very  good  judges. 

<c  What  he  wrote  to  me  on  this  occafion  explains 
“ the  intention,  with  which  he  compofcd  his  mod  con- 
“ fiderable  work,  and  that  to  which  he  was  mod  at- 
<c  tached,  namely,  his  c Treatife  on  Solitude  f c I Jove 
cc  folitude,  and  I find  plcafiure  no  where  but  at  home ; 
<c  I write  to  procure  myfelf  amufement.* 

<(  Zimmermann’s  tade  for  folitude,  however,  did 
u not  render  him  negle&ful  of  the  fun&ions,  which  his 
“ employments  impofed  upon  him,  and  which  he  ful- 
ff  filled  with  the  greated  tendernefs,  and  mod  fcrupu- 
<c  lous  exaflnefs.  It  was  a duty,  and  the  difcharge  of 
<c  it  gave  him  pleafure  ; befides,  he  loved  phyfic  ; an 
cc  extraordinary,  difficult,  or  dangerous  cafe  engaged 
ff  his  extreme  attention,  and  he  fcarcely  ever  quitted 
cc  his  patient.  The  hypochondria,  faid  thole  who 
<c  knew  him,  difappeared  the  moment  he  entered  our 
ff  chambers;  the  concern  with  which  he  examined  us 
“ commenced  by  giving  us  comfort:  he  confoled,  he 
<c  encouraged  us;  and  he  finifhed  his  vifits  as  a phyfi- 
<c  cian  by  the  remarks  of  a friend,  which  fufpcnded  in 
“ part  the  feeling  of  our  ills. 

“ I have  already  faid,  that  from  the  time  of  his  o-oin^ 
“ to  Brug,  he  wrote  for  the  journal  of  Zurich.  Two 
“ of  the  pieces  he  publiffied  in  it  excited  much  con- 
<c  verfation  in  every  place  where  the  journal  was  read. 
“ The  fird  of  thefe  was  a dream  that  he  had  in  the 
“ night  of  the  5 th  of  November,  1755,  concerning  the 
u date  of  the  foul  after  death,  which  he  related  without 
cc  addition  or  abridgement;  the  fecond  was  a c Plan  of 
u a Catechifm  for  fmail  Towns  a fatire  upon  feveral 
“ ridiculous  cudoms. 

“ In  that  fame  year,  Zimmermann  propofed  to 
cc  print  in  Latin  his  inaugural  difcourfe  upon  conditu- 
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€C  tions,  in  which  he  proves,  that  the  different  tempe- 
cc  raments  of  nations,  and  of  individuals,  are  attributable 
cc  to  the  nerves,  The  title  is  this,  c De  Tempera- 
cc  mentis  integrarum  Gentium,  quae  a Climate  et  Vitae 
<c  Ratione  funt,  per  variam  Nervorum  Senfibilitatem 
cc  explicandis.7  It  may  eafily  be  imagined  how  much 
<c  knowledge  fuch  a work  would  require,  and  how 
cc  many  confiderations  of  importance  it  would  com- 
*c  prife ; it  would  in  fhort  have  been  moral  and  phyfi- 
“ cal  man  explained  by  each  other.  He,  however, 
lc  in  1759,  publifhed  it  in  German,  and  intended  to 
<c  tranfiate  it  into  French,  but  this  attempt  remained 
<c  unfinifned  like  the  preceding  ones. 

cc  His  firft  c Efifay  upon  Solitude7  appeared  toward 
cc  the  end  of  1756.  It  is  a very  fhort  work,  and  has 
cc  been  tranOated  within  thefe  few  years  into  Italian  by 
Dr.  Antoni,  a very  able  phyfician  of  Vicenza.  It 
€C  was  while  fpeaking  to  me  of  this  work,  that  Zim- 
<c  merMann  laid,  c I have  learned  like  a philofopher  of 
“old,  to  live  with  myfelf.7  The  year  1758  was  one 
cc  of  thofe  in  which  he  w7rote  moft  5 he  took  in  hand 
c<  again  his  firft  work  upon  Solitude,  extended  the 
KC  plan,  and  began  to  colledl  materials  for  the  great 
“ work  on  that  fubjedt,  to  which  he  did  not  put  the 
“ finifhing  hand  till  thirty  years  afterwards.  c The  fe- 
“ cond  book,’  laid  he  to  me,  c made  it  necelfary  for 
ie  me  to  read  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.  You  would 
“ laugh  were  I to  tell  you  how  much  I have  read  about 
“ thofe  fools,  and  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  who 
“ are  in  general  a little  inclined  to  fibs ; all  the  Thebais 
“ is  a bedlam.7 

“ Fie  formed  alfo  the  plan  of  his  treatife  upon  ex- 
perience in  phyfic,  of  which  he  lent  me  a very  detailed 
(ketch;  and  it  was  in  fpeaking  to  me  about  this  work, 
that  he  defined  a quack  to  be  ‘ a wife  man  who  profits 
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from  the  folly  of  others’ ; although  there  certainly 
never  was  a man,  who  difliked  that  fort  of  wifdom 
c<  more  than  him  (elf. 

cc  In  1758,  Zimmer mann  publifhed  his  work  on 
ct  National  Pride,  four  editions  of  which  wrere  rapidly 
cc  printed,  each  under  his  own  infpedtion;  it  was  tranf- 
cc  lated  into  French  in  1769,  and  has  juft  been  re- 
Cf  printed  at  Paris. 

<c  From  1758  to  1763,  he  devoted  to  his  treatife  on 
cc  Experience  all  the  leifure  time,  which  an  extenfive 
pra&ice  among  not  only  the  people  of  Brug,  but 
cc  thofeof  the  furrounding  country  to  a great  diftance, 
l<  and  even  ftrangers  who  came  to  confuit  him,  afforded. 
“In  1760,  he  was  admitted  a member  of  the  fociety 
“ at  Berlin;  and  fince  that  time  of  feveral  other  lite- 
<£  rary  bodies,  who  were  eager  to  receive  him.  He 
“ belonged  to  the  focieties  of  Berlin,  Zurich,  Berne, 
tc  Bade,  Munich,  Palermo,  Pezaro,  Goettingen,  and  to 
“ thofe  of  phyfic  of  Paris,  London,  Edinburgh,  Co- 
<c  penhagenj  and  laftly,  in  1786,  he  was  received  into 
“ the  academy  of  St.  Peterfburgh. 

f{  In  1763,  1764,  and  1765,  the  town  of  Brug  and 
66  all  the  neighbourhood  were  vifited  by  a very  dange- 
cc  rous  epidemic  fever,  which  occupied  much  of  his 
“ time,  and  to  which  he  gave  his  entire  attention.  Of 
“ this  fever  he  wrote  an  account,  with  a defign  of  pub- 
“ lifhing  it,  which,  however,  he  never  did.  In  the 
“ month  of  July  1765,  the  fever  changed  to  a dyfen- 
“ tery,  to  which  he  paid  the  fame  attention.  Lie  then 
cc  determined  to  give  the  hiftory  of  this  diforder,  and 
“ publifhed  his  c Treatife  on  the  Dyfentery,’  of  which 
“ Dr.  Cullen  has  thus  fpoken  : c Zimmerman  is  the 
“ firft  perfon,  who  has  ever  given  the  true  manner  of 
€e  treating  the  dyfentery/ 
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<c  From  this  time  Zimmermann  never  wrote  an y 
“ confiderable  work  on  medicine ; but  he  publifhed  at 
“ different  times,  either  in  the  Hanoverian  Magazine* 
<c  which  is  a journal  much  efteemed  in  Germany,  or 
cc  in  loofe  fheets,  feveral  effays  on  different  fubjedls. 

“ During  the  year  1771,  there  prevailed  among  the 
<c  people,  in  foine  parts  of  the  eledlorate  of  Hanover, 
<f  a very  grievous  fpafmodic  affedtion,  occafioned  by 
“ the  horned  barley,  which  determined  him  to  tranflate 
<c  my  letter  to  the  chevalier  Backer  upon  that  diforder ; 
<c  and  when  he  returned  from  Berlin,  at  the  end  of  the 
“ fame  year,  the  miniftry  requeued  him  to  occupy  him- 
“ felf  with  the  epidemy,  at  which  the  inhabitants  were 
“ much  alarmed ; and  to  remove  their  fears,  a talk 
<c  not  difficult,  as  the  epidemy  itfelf  was  by  no  means 
“ dangerous.  One  patient  had  died  of  it,  and  his 
“ death  had  made  a great  noife.  It  was  thought  bet- 
<c  ter  to  accufe  the  diforder  of  being  malignant,  than 
“ to  fuppofe  the  phyfician  in  an  errour;  but  Zimmer- 
<c  mann  acquitted  the  diforder,  and  accufed  nobody. 

ic  In  1772,  he  wrote  upon  the  ufe  of  the  acid 
<c  drops  of  Haller  in  nervous  diforders ; and  in  1773, 
<c  he  had  reprinted,  augmented  with  extenfive  notes, 
cc  the  hiflory  which  Haller  had  formerly  publifhed  of 
“ a bilious  fever,  that  was  prevalent  in  the  canton  of 
“ Berne,  in  1762. 

<c  In  1778,  he  publifhed  feveral  remarks  upon  the 
cc  then  fo  famous,  and  now  fo  juftly  forgotten  remedy, 
“ of  a folution  of  gum  guaiacum  in  rum. 

<c  Several  pieces  of  his  on  other  fubjects  appeared 
<c  in  the  fame  magazine;  in  1773,  on  Solitude;  in 
“ 1774,  Queftions  on  Pedantry;  on  Compliments, 
<c  on  Talkativenefs,  and  on  the  Mania  of  w'riting  Let- 
<c  ters  without  figning  them;  and  in  1779,  a feries 
<f  of  Effays  on  different  fubjedts.  From  that  time  he 
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*c  infcrted  feyeral,  which  were  generally  very  jfhort  ones, 
*c.  in  the  German  Mufeum,  and  in  other  Journals. 

<c  Uncertain  for  fome  time  whether  I fhould  accept 
cc  the  appointment  of  chief  phyfician  to  the  king  of 
cc  England  at  Hanover,  which  had  become  vacant  by 
cc  the  death  of  Dr.  Wirlhoff,  I had  enquired  of  Zim- 
cc  merman  n,  what  he  would  do  in  cafe  it  fhould  be 
<c  offered  him  ; and  I underftood  , by  his  anfwer,  that 
cc  he  would  accept  it  with  pleafure.  When  I had  re- 
cc  fufed  it,  notwithftanding  the  intreaties  of  Haller, 
cc  who,  charged  with  the  com  mi  (non  of  offering  it  to 
cc  me,  had  ufed  his  utmofl  endeavours  to  induce  my 
<c  acceptance  of  it,  I propofed  to  him  to  recommend 
<c  Zimmermann,  who  was  influenced  by  none  of thole 
<c  reafons,  that  had  induced  me  to  decline  it,  Haller 
<c  refuled,  for  there  exiffed  not  the  fame  fricndfhip  be- 
tween  them  as  formerly ; and  all  I could  obtain  of 
cc  Haller  was,  to  fay,  that  I had  thought  of  Zimmer- 
<c  mann,  and  that  was  not  fufficient.  By  dire&ly  thank- 
<f  ing  Mr.  Munchaulen,  I thought  I could  mention 
iC  him  myfelf,  it  was  eafy  to  fupport  my  recommen- 
<c  dations  by  ftrong  reafons,  and  befide  this,  I did  not 
cc  recommend  a perfon  wholly  unknown.  My  friend 
<c  was  accordingly  appointed  to  the  poff  in  the  begin- 
cc  ning  of  April  1768,  and  fet  out  for  Hanover  on  the 
cc  1 2th  of  July  following. 

£<  But  if  at  Hanover  Zimmermann  found  fome  per- 
cc  fons  ill  inclined  towards  him,  he  found  alfo  friends  of 
“ great  merit  and  amiable  condubl  in  both  fexes.  His 
cc  correfpondence  with  his  abfent  friends,  who  were 
cc  numerous,  continued  to  be  one  of  the  plcafures  of 
cc  his  life. 

\ 

u In  all  his  letters,  as  in  all  his  more  laboured  works, 
fC  are  to  he  found  the  characteriftics  of  true  genius,  and 
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a multitude  of  new  and  juft  ideas,  which  leave  ari 
impreftion  on  the  mind  that  cannot  eafily  be  effaced. 

“ The  pleafure  which  I received  from  his  letters 
was  perfectly  damped,  by  expreflions  of  uncafinefs 
from  a troublefome  complaint,  and  efpecially  from 
<c  the  end  or  1769,  by  the  melancholy  occafioned  by 
“ the  declining  health  of  his  wife,  whom  he  had  the 
tc  misfortune  tolofe  on  the  23d  of  June,  1770.  Thislofs 
Ci  overcame  him,  and  his  diforders  increafcd  every 
((  day ; he  def:ribed  moft  minutely  the  feat  and  rhe 
<c  prog  refs  of  his  pains,  and  requefted  of  me,  as  of 
“ his  other  friends  in  whom  he  placed  any  confidence, 
cs  means  of  cure,  which  i was  far  from  being  able  to 
c<  give  him.  I faw  clearly  a local  diforder,  but  I could 
“ not  imagine  what  it  was.  I referred  him  to  fome 
<c  fkilful  furgeon ; but  there  was  not  one  in  the  neigh- 
<c  bourhood,  in  whom  he  had  any  confidence.  I fhould 
<c  have  laid  to  him,  c come  to  me/  but  how  could  I 
propofe  a journey  of  two  hundred  leagues  to  a man, 
€C  to  whom  the  kaft  motion  of  a carriage  was  a tor- 
u ment.  At  laft,  however,  I advifed,  I preffed  him 
<c  to  go  to  Berlin  to  Dr.  Meckel,  who  would  be  able 
tfC  to  judge  of  his  complaint,  would  fuperintend  it,  and 
(C  would  choofe  a fkilful  furgeon  to  perform  the  opc- 
iC  ration  if  it  fhould  be  judged  necefiary  ; and  I con- 
<c  ceived  it  to  be  fo.  My  felicitations  prevailed,  and 
<c  he  arrived  at  Berlin  on  the  11th  of  June,  1771. 

Dr.  Meckel  received  him  as  the  beft  of  brothers, 
fc  and  infilled  an  his  living  with  him,  where  for  five 
months  he  enjoyed  every  thing  that  could  be  agree- 
able in  the  moft  amiable  family.  The  operation  was 
performed  on  the  24th  of  June,  by  Mr.  Smucker, 
cc  and  Dr.  Meckel  found  the  cafe  fo  interfiling,  as  to 
cc  be  induced  to  make  it  the  fubjedl  of  a imall  work, 
cc  which  is  full  of.  new  and  ufeful  remarks.  The  title 
“ is  as  follows : “ De  Morbo  herniofo  congenito  fingn  - 
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“ lari  et  complicato,”  8vo.  Berlin,  1772.  As  fo on  as 
<f  he  was  fufficiently  recovered  to  bear  company,  he 
“ profited  of  the  fociety  of  the  rnofl  enlightened  per- 
ff  fons  of  Berlin,  not  only  of  men  of  letters,  but  of 
“ the  mod  diftinguifhed  perfonages  of  every  deferipv 
£C  tion,  and  of  the  highed  rank;  and  he  enjoyed  the 
<c  inexpreffible  pieafure  of  a cure,  after  a long  and 
<c  painful  diforder.  The  reception  he  met  with,  on 
“ his  return  to  Hanover,  was  alfo  a fenfible  pieafure  to 
<c  him,  and  he  hoped  to  enjoy  at  lad  a good  date  of 
cc  health  ; but  the  application,  that  a crowd  of  confulra- 
<c  tions  required,  foon  deranged  his  nerves  again  ; pains 
“ were  felt  in  the  part  where  the  operation  had  been 
ft  performed,  and  the  hypochondria  returned. 

“ His  work  upon  Solitude  was  received  with  great 
<c  eclat,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  wherever  German  is 
read,  and  procured  him  a correlpondence  which  gra- 
tified him  extremely  ; I mean  that  of  the  emprefs  of 
fc  Ruflia,  to  whom  the  book  had  been  lent  without 
cc  his  knowledge.  It  was  not  indeed  to  be  expected, 
“ that  he  fhould  think  of  offering  to  fuch  a fovereign 
<c  a work,  which  fo  well  paints  the  happinefs  to  be  en- 
Cf  joyed  in  retirement  from  the  world.  That  princefs, 
C£  however,  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  it,  that  Ihe  de- 

:f  termined  herfelf  to  fend  her  thanks  to  the  author. 

/ 

cc  On  the  26th  of  January  1786,  a courier  from  Mr. 
:c  de  Groffe,  envoy  from  Ruflia  to  Hamburgh,  brought 
c Zimmerman n a fmall  box,  containing  a ring  fet 
rf  with  diamonds  of  extraordinary  fee  and  beauty, 
:c  with  a gold  medal,  bearing  on  one  fide  the  figure 
:c  of  the  emprefs,  and  on  the  other  the  happy  re- 
:c  form  of  the  Ruffian  monarchy.  That  princefs 
:c  had  alfo  added  a note  in  her  own  hand-writing,  con- 
raining  thefe  remarkable  words : c To  Mr.  Zimmer- 
:c  mann,  councilor  of  ftate,  and  phyfician  to  his  Brl- 
rc  tannic  majefty,  to  thank  him  for  the  excellent  pre- 
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<c  cepts  he  has  given  mankind  in  his  book  upon  Soli- 
tilde.’  This  note  was  accompanied  with  a letter 
<c  from  Mr.  cle  Groffe,  who  propofed  to  him  by  de- 
C4  fire  of  the  emprefs,  to  pafs  a few  months  in  the  fu  r.- 
<c  mer  at  St.  Petcrfburg,  becaufe  fhe  wilhed  to  be 
“ perfonally  acquainted  with  him.  His  letter  to  die 
<c  emprefs  was  full  of  expreffions  of  gratitude  ; but  he 
<f  wrote  to  Mr.  de  Grolfe,  that  he  feared  he  could  not 
“ undertake  the  journey,  without  endangering  his 
“ health  ; though,  if  her  majefty  continued  to  de- 
<c  fire  it,  he  would  undertake  it.  The  emprefs  djf- 
<c  penfed  with  it  in  the  moft  gracious  manner,  by  writ- 
C£  in?  to  him,  c that  Hie  did  not  wifh  his  health  fhouid 
<c  fuffer  on  account  of  the  pleafure  fhe  fhould  expe- 
<c  rience  from  the  journey.’  This  correspondence  laded 
cc  fix  years,  till  the  commencement  of  1791,  wherl  the 
cc  emprefs  dropped  it  all  at  once.  The  ordinary  fub- 
“jedts  of  thefe  letters  were  politics,  literature,  and 
(i  philofophy. 

cc  In  the  journey  which  Zimmermann  made  to  Eer- 
<c  lin,  he  had  a long  audience  with  the  king  at  Potz- 
« darn,  of  which  audience  he  narrated  the  principal 
<f  circumftances  to  a friend,  whofeems  to  have  com- 
“ municated  his  letter  to  fome  i neon  fide  rate  peri-an, 
cc  and  it  was  pubufhed,  mutilated,  and  falfified,  without 
<c  the  knowledge  of  the  author ; who,  however,  had  it 
<c  printed  again,  after  his  journey  to  Potzdam  in  1786. 

<c  In  1788,  when  the  king  of  England  was  ill,  the 
<c  Hanoverian  miniftry  fent  him  to  the  Plague,  that 
he  might  be  nearer  London,  in  cafe  his  prefence 
cc  fhould  become  neceffary  there,  He  remained  a: 
cc  the  Hague  ten  days,  and  did  not  leave  it  till  all 
<(  danger  was  over. 

<c  His  letter  upon  his  prcfentation  to  the  king  , 

ff  Pruffia  has  been  criticized  with  the  greatefl  ieverin  > , 
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c'€  and  the  gentleman  who  caufed  it  to  be  printed 
<c  without  the  author’s  content  certainly  did  wrong. 
Kc  His  account  of  his  journey  in  1786,  which  it  was 
*c  natural  enough  to  publifh,  but  which  contained  fe- 
veral  epifodes,  and  one  of  them  upon  the  irreligion 
<c  of  the  people  of  Berlin,  which  irritated,  or  ferved 
as  a pretext  to  perfbns  who  wifhed  to  be  irritated, 
“ was  ftill  more  feverely  ferucinized.  He  loved  that 
cc  prince,  and,  far  from  feeing  him  in  the  fame  light 
<c  with  the  author  or  the  c Pruffian  Monarchy,’  he 
publifhed  in  German,  immediately  upon  the  appear- 

tc  ance  of  that  work  in  1 7 47  3 , c Frederick  the  Great 

* 

£C  defended  againfl:  the  Count  de  Mirabeaud  Continu- 
c ing  afterwards  to  compare,  to  explain,  and  to  arrange 
cc  a multitude  of  fa&,  which  he  had  long  fince  col- 
u levied,  all  thofe  he  had  added  thereto  during  the  fe- 
:c  venteen  days  he  pa  fled  in  the  king’s  company  at 
:c  Potzdam,  and  alfo  others  which  he  had  obtained 
c from  authentic  fources  ; he  publifhed  them  in  1790, 
in  German,  1113  vols.  121110,  with  this  title,  c Frag- 
c ments  of  Frederick  the  Great ; being  Colledtions  to- 
c wards  a Fliflory  of  his  Life,  of  his  Reign,  and  of 
c his  Chara6lerd 

<(  Deeply  imprefied  with  the  importance  of  feveral 
c fubje&s,  Zimmer  Mann  gave  himfelfup  to  labours 
c that  rapidly  deftroyed  his  health  ; not  only  in  as  much 
c as  an  unremitted  Occupation  of  the  mind  hurts  it 
more  than  any  thing  elfe ; but  alfo,  btcaufe  when  it 
* r was  employed  in  any  work,  his  manner  of  living  was 
: changed  in  a very  prejudicial  manner.  Fie  rofe  very 
: early  in  the  morning  and  wrote  along  while  before 
: he  began  his  .vifits ; and  in  the  evening,  after  having 
: fini Iked  the  profeflional  bufinefs  of  the  day,  inftead 
r of  ceafmg  and  diverting  his  mind  in  fociety,  he  again 
went  to  work,  and  remained  at  it  frequently  till  a 
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<c  very  late  hour.  His  mind  was  thus  in  continual 
cc  aftion,  and  his  body  had  not  the  repofe  it  required. 
<c  He  bore  up,  however,  very  well  for  feveral  years, 
“ and  on  the  4th  of  October,  1794,  he  wrote  me  a 
<c  letter,  in  which  there  is  the  fame  ftrength  of  expref- 
cc  fion,  the  farhejuftnefs  of  thought,  and  the  fame  prc- 
cc  cifion  of  arrangement,  as  in  thofe  preceding.  From 
cc  the  month  of  November,  however,  he  had  loft  his 


cc  fteep,  his  appetite,  his  ftrength;  he  became  fenfibly 

“ thinner,  and  this  ftate  of  decline  continued  to  increafe. 

' \ 

<c  In  January  he  was  (till  able  to  make  a few  vifits  in 
“ his  carriage,  but  he  frequently  fainted  on  the  ftairsj 
tf  it  was  painful  for  him  to  write  a prescription  ; hefome- 
<c  times  complained  of  a confufion  in  his  head,  and  he 
<c  at  length  gave  over  all  bufinels. 

cc  This  was  at  ftift  taken  for  an  effect  of  hypochon- 
cc  dria ; but  it  was  foon  perceived,  that  his  deep  me- 
<c  lancholy  had  deftroyed  the  chain  of  his  ideas.  What 
has  happened  to  fo  many  men  of  genius  befel  him, 


£C  One  ftrong  idea  mafters  every  other,  and  fubdues  the 
“ mind,  that  is  no  longer  able  either  to  drive  it  away,  or 
1'ofe  fight  of  it.  Prefer  ving  all  his  prefence  of  mind, 
£C  ail  his  perfpicuity,  and  juftnefs  of  thought  on  other 
u fubjccts,  but  no  longer  defirous  of  occupying  himfelf 
with  them,  no  longer  capable  of  any  bufinefs,  or  of 
<c  giving  advice  but  with  pain,  he  had  unceafingly  be- 
<c  fore  his  eyes  the  enemy  plundering  his  houje , as  Pafcal 
€i  always  law  a globe  of  fire  near  him,  Bonnet  his 
£C  friend  robbing  him,  and  Spinello  the  devil  oppofite 
*c  to  him.  In  February  he  commenced  taking  medi- 
£C  cines,  which  were  either  prefcribed  by  himfelf,  or  by 
the  phyficians  whom  he  confulted.  In  the  begin* 
<c  ning  of  March  he  defired  my  advice  ; but  he  was  no 
“ longer  able  himfelf  to  defcribe  his  diforder,  and  hrs 
u wife  wrote  me  the  account  of  it.  I anfwered  ititn- 
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c<  mediately;  but  of  what  avail  can  be  the  directions 
of  an  abfent  phyfician  in  a difordcr,  the  progrefs  of 
cc  which  is  rapid,  when  there  mult  necelLrily  be  an  in- 
€<  terval  of  near  a month  between  the  advice  afked,  and 
a the  directions  received  ? 

<c  His  health  decayed  fo  fad,  that  Dr.  Wichmann., 
€f  who  attended  him,  thought  a journey  and  change  of 
*c  air  would  now  be  the  belt  remedy.  Eutin,  a place 
cc  in  the  duchy  of  Elolftein,  was  fixed  upon  for  his  re- 
cc  fidencc.  In  going  through  I, uneberg,  Dr.  Lentin, 
cc  one  of  the  phyficians  in  whom  he  placed  much  con- 
fidence,  was  confulted;  but  Zimmer mann,  who, 
cc  though  fo  often  uneafy  on  account  of  health,  had,  not- 
cc  withftanding,  the  wifdom  to  take  few  medicines, 
<c  and  who  did  not  like  them,  always  had  a crowd  of 
“ objections  to  make  againft  the  heft  advice,  and  did 
<c  nothing.  Arrived  at  Eutin,  an  old  acquaintance  of 
cc  his  family  la vifhed  on  him  all  the  careffes  of  friend- 
<c  fliip.  This  reception  highly  pleaied  him,  and  he 
cc  grew  rather  better.  Dr.  blender  came  to  fee  him, 
cc  and  gave  him  his  advice,  which' was  probably  very 
<c  good,  but  became  ufeiefs,  as  it  was  very  irregularly 
<c  followed.  At  laft,  after  a refidence  of  three  months, 
cc  he  defired  to  return  to  Hanover,  where  he  entered 
cc  his  houfe  with  the  fame  idea  with  which  he  had  left: 
“ it ; he  thought  it  plundered,  and  himfelf  totally 
*c  ruined.  This  excellent  man  died  on  the  7th  of  Oc- 
cc  tober,  1795.”  Vide  c<  Ti (Tot’s  Life  of  Zimmer- 
mann  tranflated  from  the  French. 
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ACHILLINI  (Alexander) 

A Native  of  Bologna,  a Philofopher  and  Phyfician,  profeffed 
both  thefe  Sciences  with  great  Reputation. 

IIje  had  fcholars  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  He  died 
in  his  own  country  in  1512,  at  the  age  of  forty,  with 
the  pompous  furname  of  cc  The  Great  Philofopher,” 
after  having  publifhed  various  pieces  in  anatomy  and 
medicine.  To  him  is  afcribed  the  difcovery  of  the 
hammer  and  anvil,  two  little  bones  in  the  organ  of 
hearing.  He  adopted  the  fentiments  of  Averroes,  and 
was  the  rival  of  Pomponacius.  Thefe  two  philofo- 
phers  mutually  decried  each  other,  according  to  the 
cuftom  that  has  prevailed  from  time  immemorial  among 
the  learned  ; but  in  thefe  difputes  Pomponacius  had 
always  the  upper  hand,  as  he  had  the  talent  of  mixing 
witticifms  with  his  arguments  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  by-ftanders.  Add  to  this,  that  Achillini  lowered 
himfelf  with  the  public  by  his  fingular  and  flovenly  drefs. 
His  works  were  collcttded  in  folio  at  Venice,  in  1 545. 

ACRON, 

A celebrated  Phyfician  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  flourilhed,  ac- 
cording to  Prieftley,  439  Years  B.C. 

In  his  time  Athens  was  vifited  by  the  plague,  which 
he  is  faid  to  have  expelled  by  burning  perfumes  to  pu- 
rify the  air ; a maxim  lie  perhaps  learned  in  Egypt. 
He  wrote  fome  phyficai  tradls  in  the  Doric  dialect, 
which  time  has  long  deflroyed. 

ADER  (William) 

A Phyfician  of  Touloufe, 

Author  of  a treatife  printed  in  1621,  under  this 
title,  tc  De  iEgrotis  & morbis  Evangelicis in 
this  piece  he  examines,  whether  the  maladies  which 

our 
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cur  Saviour  removed  could  have  been  healed  by  me- 
dicine. He  decides  in  die  negative ; and  afferts,  that 
the  infirmities  healed  by  the  Meffiah  were  incurable 
by  the  phyfician’s  art.  W e are  told  by  Vigneul  Mar- 
ville,  that  Ader  was  faid  to  have  compofed  this  book, 
merely  to  efface  the  remembrance  of  another  in  which 
he  had  maintained  the  contrary.  He  lived  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century.  He  was  a man  of  pro- 
found erudition. 

. 1 . » 

• G I D I U S (furnamed  Atheniensis) 

A Grecian  Phyfician  and  Philofopher,  who  flourirhed  in  the 
eighth  Century,  under  the  Emperor  Tiberius  II. 

He  turned  Benedictine  at  laft,  and  left  a great  many 
tradts  behind,  fome  of  which  have  been  in  fo  much 

7 t 4 

credit  as  to  be  read  in  thefchools.  The  principal  are, 
u De  Pulfibus”  and  (C  De  VenenisT  Some  think 
there  is  another  of  this  name  and  profeffion,  a Bene- 
didtine  alfo,  and  phyfician  to  Phil.  Auguftus,  king  of 
France,  to  whom  they  attribute  a work  in  Latin  hex- 
ameters, on  the  fame  fubjedt,  Paris,  1528,  in  4to ; 
but  this  is  perhaps  only  another  verfion.  Being  acci- 
dentally wounded  with  an  arrow,  he  would  not  fuffer 
the  wound  to  be  dreffed,  that  he  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exercifing  his  fortitude  againft  pain. 

JELIANUS  ME  C CIUS, 

A Phyfician  praified  by  Galen. 

He  was  the  firft  that  employed  treacle  as  a remedy 
and  prefervative  againft  the  plague,  and  found  it  fuc- 
cefsful.  We  learn  that  this  phyfician  to  his  extenfive 
knowledge  added  great  politenefs. 

AGRICOLA  (George) 

A German  Phyfician, 

Born  at  Glauca  in  Mifnia,  on  the  24th  of  March 
1494 ; furpaffed  all  the  ancients  in  the  knowledge  of 
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metals  and  fubterraneous  animals.  He  wrote  feveral 
works  on  natural  hiftory,  and  on  other  fubjedts.  He 
died  November  21,  1555. 

AITON  (William) 

Was  born  in  1731,  at  a (mail  village  near  Hamilton, 
in  Lanarkfhire.  He  had  been  early  initiated  in  horti- 
culture ; and,  in  1754,  going  for  employment  to  the 
fouthern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  he  attracted  in  the 
following  year  the  notice  of  Mr.  Philip  Miller,  au- 
thor of  the  cc  Gardener's  Dictionary,”  who  was  at 
that  time  fuperintendant  of  the  botanical  garden  at 
Chelfea.  The  inftriicfrion  which  he  received  from  that 
eminent  gardener,  it  is  laid,  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
future  fortune.  His  attention  to  his  profdiion  pro- 
cured for  him  a recommendation  to  the  late  princefs 
dov/ager  of  Wales,  and  his  prefent  majefty.  In  1759, 
he  confequently  was  appointed  to  fuperintend  the  bo- 
tanical garden  at  Kew.  An  opportunity  for  the  exer- 
tion of  his  talents  was  now  offered,  nor  was  it  negledt- 
cd.  The  moll  curious  plants  were  collected  from 
every  known  part  of  the  world,  and  his  fkill  in  the 
cultivation  of  them  was  evinced  by  his  attention  to  the 
various  foils  and  degrees  of  warmth  or  cold  which 

o 

were  neceffary  for  their  growth.  The  borders  in  the 
garden  were  enlarged  for  the  more  free  circulation  of 
the  air  where  it  was  required,  and  the  ftoves  were  im- 
proved for  the  reception  of  plants,  and,  as  near  as  it 
was  thought  poffible,  adapted  to  the  climates  from 
which  they  were  produced.  His  profefiional  abilities 
were  not  unnoticed  by  the  moll  eminent  botanifls  of 
the  time  5 and,  in  1764,  he  became  acquainted  with 
Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  when  a friendfhip  equally  honour- 
able to  both  commenced,  and  which  fubfifted  for  life. 
In  1783,  Mr.  Haverfield  having  been  advanced  to  a 
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higher  Station,  was  Succeeded  by  Mr.  Aiton,  in  the 
more  lucrative  office  of  Superintending  the  pleafure 
and  kitchen  gardens  at  Kew,  with  which  he  was  per- 
mitted to  retain  his  former  pod.  His  labours  proved, 
that  the  favours,  which  his  majefty  conferred  on  him, 
were  not  hjcdiciopfly  BeStowed  3 for,  in  1789,  he  pub- 
lifted  an  ample  catalogue  of  the  plants  at  Kew,  with 
the  title  of  <c  Tlortus  Kewenfis.”  In  this  catalogue 
was  given  an  account  of  the  Several  foreign  plants, 
which  had  been  introduced  into  the  Englifh  gardens  at 
different  times.  The  whole  impreffion  of  this  elabo- 
rate performance  was  fold  within  two  years,  and  a ie- 
cond  edition  has  been  long  wanted. 


Though  acldve  and  temperate,  Mr.  Aiton  had  for  fame 
time  been  afflicted  with  a complaint,  which  is  thought  by 
the  faculty  to  be  incurable.  It  was  that  of  a fcirrhous 
liver;  nor  \yas  it  to  be  furmounted'by  the  aid  of  medicine, 
though  every  poffible  means  was  liberally  bellowed. 
He  died  on  February  iff,  179.1,  in  the  63d  ye$r  of 
his  age,  having  left  behind  him  a wife  and  three  daugh- 
ters.  Fie  had  been  diftinguifted  by  the  friendship  of 
thcffe  who  were  moSS  celebrated  for  their  botanical 
Science.  The  late  earl  of  Bute,  Sir  Jofeph  Banks, 
the  late  Dr.  Solander,  and  Mr.  Dryander,  were  the 
friends  to  whom  he  always  was  inclined  to  declare  his 
acknowledgments  for  their  kindnefs,  and  to  the  three 
latter  for  the  afflflance  which  they  afforded  him  in  com- 
pleting the  £C  Hortus  Kewenfis.  He  was  affiduous  in 
his  employment,  eafy  in  his  temper,  and  faithful  to 
his  duty.  As  a friend,  a hufband,  and  a father,  his 
character  was  exemplary.  On  his  burial  in  the  church- 
yard at  Kew,  his  pall  was  Supported  by  thofe  who  knew 
and  efleemed  him;  by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Goodenough,  Mr.  Dryander,  Dr.  Pitcairn,  Mr. 
Dundas,  of  Richmond,  and  Mr.  ZofFani.  The  king, 
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attentive  to  his  faithful  fervants,  demonftrated  his 
kindnefs  to  Mr.  Aiton,  by  appointing  his  fon  to  his 
father's  places. 

% > 

AKAKIA  (Martin) 

Profelfor  of  Phyfic  in  the  Univerfity  cf  Pari*, 

Was  born  at  Chalons,  in  Champagne.  He  was  named 
Sans  Malice,"  i.  e.  Harmlefs  ; but,  according  to  the 
cuflom  of  that  age,  he  changed  it  to  Akakia,  a Greek 
word  of  the  fame  meaning.  He  publifhed  a Latin 
tranflation  of  two  books  of  Galen,  Cf  De  Ratione 
Curandi,"  i.  e.  fc  Of  the  Method  of  Curing  f and 
illuftrated  it  with  a Commentary.  He  alio  translated 
Galen's  “ Ars  Medica.”  He  died  in  1551. 

ALBINUS  (Bernard) 

Whole  true  Name  was  Weils,  Anglice  White,  born  in  1 653,  at 
DefTau,  in  the  Principality  of  Anhault, 

0 

Was  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  phyficians  of  his  time. 
After  being  admitted  M.D.  in  the  univerfity  of  Leyden, 
he  travelled  into  the  Low  Countries,  France,  and  Lor- 
raine. On  his  return  he  was  named  profelfor  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder,  in  1680 ; and  in  1702,  in  the  univerfity 
of  Leyden,  where  he  died  the  7th  of  December  1721, 
at  the  age  of  nearly  fixtv-nine.  Fie  was  a great  favou- 
rite  of  Frederic  debtor  of  Brandenburgh,  who  gave 
him  a canonry  at  Magdeburg  ; but  our  honeft  phyfi- 
ciari,  unable  to  reconcile  his  place  of  profdfor  with 
that  of  canon,  refigned  the  latter  to  another  with  the 
approbation  of  the  elebtor.  Fie  competed  a great 
number  of  treadles  on  divers  maladies,  the  life  whereof 
may  be  feen  in  the  “ Bibliotheque  de  la  Medecine, 
ancienne  and  moderne,"  by  M.  Carrere. 
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A LB  IN  US  (Bernard  Tigered) 

Sen  of  the  farmer,  ProfelTor  of  Medicine  at  Leyden,  born  in  16S3, 

died  in  1762. 

At  the  age  of  73  he  married  a young  girl.  He  was- 
inconteftibly  one  of  the  greateft  maPters  in  the  fcience 
of  anatomy  the  world  has  ever  feen.  Hav  ing  applied 
early  in  life  to  diifedlion,  he  formed  thedefign  of  giv- 
ing plates  of  the  mufcles,  imagined  various  methods 
of  determining  more  precifely  their  ligaments,  caufed 
them  to  be  drawn  by  the  belt  artifts,  and  far  furpafifed 
all  that  had  been  done  before  him.  The  fruits  of  his 
fagacity  were  three  volumes,  ornamented  with  mafterly 
engravings.  The  full  is  an  explication  of  the  ana- 
tomical tables  of  Euftachius  at  Leyden,  1744,  folio; 
the  fecond  prefents  the  figures  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
human  body,  London,  1749,  in  folio;  and  the  third 
exhibits  the  bones,  Leyden,  1753,  in  folio.  The 
explanations  are  in  Latin.  His  younger  brother  was 

ALB  IN  US  (Christian  Bernard) 

Who  no  lefs  diftinguifhed  himfelt  in  an  uncommon 
proficiency  in  die  ftudy  of  medicine  at  the  univerfity  of 
Utrecht,  where  he  was  made  profefTor.  He  has  given 
the  world,  t.  cc  The  Natural  Hiftory  of  Spiders  and 
other  Infcfls,”  London,  1736,  in  4to.  with  Engravings, 
a.  cc  The  Natural  IT iftory  of  the  I nfe<fi;$  of  England,’ * 
London,  1749,  in  410. 

ALBRICUS, 

Who  was  born  in  London  during  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury,  after  ftudying  fome  years  at  Oxford,  travelled 
into  foreign  parts  to  make  a further  progrefs  in  learn- 
ing. He  was  a great  philofopher,  a learned  and  able 
phyfician,  and  very  well  veiled  in  all  the  branches  of 
polite  literature.  Ele  had  a happy  genius,  born  for 
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the  fciences,  as  appears  by  the  excellent  books  he 
wrote,  of  which  Bayle  has  given  us  a catalogue  ; but 
none  of  them  were  ever  printed. 


ALBUCASA,  or  ALBUCASSJS, 

An  Arabian  Phyfician  of  the  eleventh  Century. 

♦ ' 4 ■ 

He  wrote  feveral  excellent  tradts,  which  are  ftill  ex- 

% 

tant,  and,  amongft  others,  a method  of  curing  difeafes, 
in  three  books.  It  is  ornamented  with  cuts  of  chirur- 
gical  inftruments.  Whatever  its  merit  might  be  when 
it  was  written,  it  is  not  of  much  fervice  now.  Thofe 
who  wifh  to  fee  more  of  this  writer,  are  referred  to 
Yander  Linden  de  Script.  Medic. 


ALCENDI  (James)  ALCHINDUS, 

An  Arabian  Phyfician, 

✓ ^ u , 

Was  in  great  reputation  about  the  year  1145.  Per- 
haps he  is  the  fame  with  the  famous  Peripatetic  of 
that  name,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Almanzor,  king 
of  Morocco  ; but  he  is  certainly  different  from  that 
Alchindus,  like  wife  an  Arabian  phyfician  and  aftrologer, 
who  lived  after  the  twelfth  century;  fince  Averroes 
makes  mention  of  him,  as  being  ftrongly  fufpedled  ot 
magic.  Divers  works  are  attributed  to  them  both  ,♦ 
as  may  be  feen,  with  their  titles,  in  the  Biblioth.  de 
la  Medecine,  anc.  & mod.  de  M.Cariere. 


ALEXANDRINI  de  NEUSTAIN  (Julius) 

Born  at  Trent,  phyfician  to  Maximilian  II,  received 
confiderabie  favours  from  that  emperor,  who  per- 
mitted him  to' tranfinit  them  to  his  children,  though 
they  were  not  legitimate.  He  died  in  his  native 
country,  in  the  year  1590,  at  the  age  of  84.  Alexan- 
dria wrote  feveral  pieces  both  in  profe  and  verie, 
$ which 
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which  fhew  that  his  judgment  was  found,  and  his 
knowledge  very  general,  i.  Cf  De  Medicina  & Me- 
dico,” Tigtiri,  1557,  in  410.  2,  “ Salubrium,  or 

De  Sanitate  tuenda,  libri  xxiii,”  Colonise,  1575,  in 
folio.  3.  cc  Paedotrophia,”  Tiguri,  1559,  in  iSmo. 
This  laft  is  in  verfe. 

ALMELOVEEN  (Thomas  Jan  seen  D*) 

A Dutch  Phyilcian, 

Published  cc  The  Defcription  of  the  Plants  of  Ma- 
labar,  in  the  Hortus  Malabaricus,”  Amlterdam,  1678 
& feq.  12  vols.  folio ; to  which  we  mult  add  cc  Flora 
Malabarica,”  1 696^  folio. 

ALSAHAR  AVIUS  or  ABULCASEM, 

I 

% 

An  ancient  Arabian  Phyfician, 

I 

Compiled  a treatife  entitled  Al-Tafrif  a Method  of 
Pradtice,  in  32  books,  chiefly  taken  from  Mohammed 
Rhazis.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  about  A.  D.  1085; 
but  Dr.  Freind  thinks  he  was  later,  and  that  he  was  the 
fame  perfon  with  Abulcafem,  or  Albucafus,  becaufehe 
found,  at  the  end  of  the  Arabic  manufcript  of  Alfa- 
haravius,  thefe  words  tranflated  out  of  Arabic,  and 
written  in  Latin  thus,  cc  Explicit  hie  Tradtatus  de 
“ Chirurgia,  clique  conclufio  totius  libri  practices  Me- 
<c  dicing,  cujus  Author  eft  ATul-cafem,  &c.  die 
cc  primo  menfis  fafar  A.  Heg:  807,”  which  anfwers 
to  A.  D.  1404.  He  fays  the  art  of  forgery  was  in 
his  time  almoft  loll,  and  he  might  have  added  that  of 
phylic,  and  all  the  other  liberal  arts  alfo,  efpecially  in 
Europe,  and  they  had  then  begun  to  decline  in  Afia 
alfo.  <f  Hill,  ’of  Phylic,”  vol.  2. 

v 0 
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A MAT  US  (Lusitanus) 

A celebrated  Phyfician,  flourifhed  in  1550;  his  real  Name  was 

John  Rod.  de  Caftelbranco. 

4 * 

He  ftudied  at  Salamanca,  and  travelled  into  France 
and  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  acquired  reputation. 
Some  authors  fay,  he  turned  Jew  a ihort  time  before 
his  death.  ,He  wrote  Commentaries  on  Diofcorides, 

and  Avicennas  Curationum  medicinalium  cent.  vii. 

* * ■ ' , . * * % 

AMBROSINI  (Bartholomew) 

y ■ * . * 

PrcfeiTor  in  Medicine,  and  Director  of  the  Botanical  Garden  at 
Bologna,  his  native  Country,  about  1620; 

Was  at  the  fame  time  appointed  by  the  fenate  of  that 
city,  fuperintendant  of  the  cabinet  of  natural  hiftory 
belonging  to  the  republic.  Befide  feveral  volumes 
of  Aldrovandi,  which  he  published,  he  alfo  gave, 
1.  cc  Panacea  ex  Herbis  que  a Sandis  denominantur, 
Eononiaa,  1630,  in  8vo.”  2.  “ Hiftoria  Capfi corum 

cum  Iconibus,”  ibid.  1630,  i2mo.  3.  <c  Theodorica 

Medicina,”  ibid.  1632,  410,  &c.  He  died  in  1657. 

v . / y / \ ' 

AMBROSINI  (Hyacinth) 

Brother  and  fucceffor  to  the  foregoing  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  botanical  garden  at  Bologna,  was  author  of 
the  following  works ; i . 4£  HortusBononiae  ftudioforum 
confitus,  &c.”  Bononiae,  1654,  1657,4^.  2.  <c  Phy- 

tologia,  hoc  eh,  de  Plantisf*  ibid.  1664,  1666,  folio. 
This  lad  contains  the  different  names  and  the  fynonimes, 
with  the  etymologies  of  the  plants  difeovered  in  the 
xvii  century.  By  the  death  of  the  author  this  work  wTas 
left  im  per  fed,  which  was  defigned  to  extend  to  feveral 
volumes. 

AMMAN 
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AMMAN  (Paul) 

Breilau,  Member  of  the  Academy  Naturae 
ProfefTor  of  Phyfic  at  Leipfic. 


Curiofcrum,  'find 

i i *■' 


He  died  in  1690.  We  have  of  him  *.  1.  cc  Enume- 
ratio  Plantarum  Plorti  Lipftenfis,”  Lipfis,  1675,  8vo. 
: 2 . ccChara£ler  Plantarum,”  1676,  1 21110.  3.  <c  Plor- 

tus  Rofianus  quoad  exotica  delcriptus/’  1686,  4to,  &c* 


AMMAN  (John  Conrad) 

A Swifs  PiiVfician  of  the  laid  Century, 

Died  at  Amfterdam  ; applied  himfelf  particularly  to 
the  teaching  of  thofe  to  fpeak  who  were  born  deaf. 
Pie  acquired  great  reputation  for  this  talent  both  in 
France  and  Plolland,  as  well  as  in  his  own  country. 
Pie  published  the  method  he  had  employed,  in  two 
fmall  tracts,  which  are  curious  and  much  fought  after, 
one  under  the  title  of  C£  Surdus  loquens,”  Plarlemii, 
169c,  8vo ; the  other  “ De  Loquela,”  Am  ft.  iyooj 
1 2mo. 


AMPSTNGIUS  (John  Assuerus) 

ProfefTor  in  Medicine  in  the  Univerfity  of  Roflock,  at  the  Begin- 
ning of  the  17th  Century, 

W as  author  of  feveral  works  on  fubje£ls  in  his  practice. 
1.  cc  Dilputatio  de  Calculo,”  1617,  4to.  2.  ,cc  De 
Morborum  Differentiis  Liber/’  qto,  1619,  and  1623, 
8vo.  3.  “ De  Dolore  Capitis  Difputntioj  1618, 4to. 

ANDROMACHU5, 

A Native  of  Crete,  and  Phyfician  to  the  Emperor  Nero,  A.  D.  67. 

Invented  Theriaca,  and  gave  a defeription  of  that 
medicine  in  elegiac  verfes  addreffed  to  Nero. 

VdL.  IL  v M m AN  DRV 
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ANDRY  (Nicholas) 

( • 

At  firft  Pi  ofeffop  of  Philofophy  at;  Paris  in  the  College  des  GraF 
fins,  then  in  the  College  Royal,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine, 

Wrote  on  his  art  with  confiderable  fuccefs.  It 
was  the  fate  of  feveral  of  his  literary  pieces  not  to 
furvive  him,  Thofe  on  medicine,  whi«h  are  ftill 
read,  are,  i.  <(  A Good  Treatife  on  the  Gene-ration 
qf  Worms  in  the  Human  Body,’'  12 mo.  2.  “ Or- 
thopedia,  or  the  Art  of  preventing  and  correcting  the 
Deformities  of  Children.”  3.  “ On  the  Aliments  ufed 
in  Lent,  17135”  2 vols.  i2mo.  4.  “ Remarks  on 
Phlebotomy,  Purgations,  and  Drinks,”  1710,  1 2mo. 
5.  cc  The  Pre-eminence  of  Medicine  over  Surgery, v 
i2mo.  1728,  &c.  He  died  in  1742*  at  an  advanced 
age. 

AN  G ELI  (Baldus) 

* • I i 

An  Italian  Phyfician,  born  ill  Romagna,  in  the  16th  Century, 

Raised  himfelf  a name  in  the  praftice  of  his  art. 
He  is  known  in  the  republic  of  letters  by  a Latin  tra6b 
on  Vipers.  This  piece,  in  which  the  author  treats  of 
the  nature  of  thefe  reptiles,  and  of  the  diforders  id 
which  they  may  be  adminiftered,  was  printed  in  1589, 
4to.  It  is  fcarce. 

AQUILANUS  (Sebast ianu!)  or  SEBASTIAN  D’AQUILA, 
(his  true  Narlie  being  unknown)  an  Italian  Phyfician, 

Born  at  Aquila,  a town  of  Abruzzo,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  profeffed  his  art  in  the  univerfity  of  Padua. 
Pie  was  in  reputation  at  the  time  of  Louis  de  Gonza- 
guez,  bifhop  of  Mantua,  to  whom  he  infcribed  a book, 
and  he  died  in  1543.  We  have  of  his,  a treatife, 
“ De  Morbo  Gallico/*  Lyons,  1505,  4to,  with  the 

works 
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works  of  other  phyficians;  Boulogne,  1517, 8vo;  and 
cc  Febre  fanguinea,”  in  the  Pratique  de  Gatti- 
naire,  Bade,  1537,  in  8vo;  and  Lyons,  1538,  4m, 

Aquilanus  was  one  of  the  moft  zealous  defenders  of 
Galen, 


A RANT  I US  (J  Lies  C^sar) 

A famous  Italian  Phyfician,  and  anatomical  Writer, 

* * * , 1 

Was  born  at  Bologne,  in  15  20.  He  was  the  pupil 
of  Vefalius,  as  alfo  of  his  uncle  Bartholomaeus  Magusa 
who  taught  him  the  elements  of  anatomy,  in  the  year 
1548.  His  piece  entitled,  ff  De  humano  Fcetu  Opuf- 
culuxn,”  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1571,  Bafil,  1579^ 
8 vo;  Venice,  1587,  4to.  To  this  edition  he  joined 
a preface,  and  a book  of  anatomical  obfervations* 
printed  at  Venice  in  159$.  He  died  about  1570, 

ARDERN  (John) 

it 

An  early  medical  Writer  of  the  Englifh  Nation, 

Whose  works  come  within  the  notice  of  Dr.  Freind. 
It  appears  that  he  was  a furgeon  of  great  experience, 
and  the  fird:  who  is  recorded  as  having  become  eminent 
in  that  branch  in  this  nation.  He  was  many  years 
fettled  in  the  town  of  Newark,  from  1348  to  1370, 
when  he  removed  to  London;  but  the  exa6t  time  of 
his  death  is  not  known.  Although  much  empiricifm 
tlnd  fuperdition  appears  in  his  practice,  yet  many  ufe^- 
ful  obfervations  are  to  be  found  in  his  writings,  and 
we  mud:  reckon  him  among  thofe  who  have  really 
improved  their  profeffion.  A treatife  of  his  on  the 
piftula  in  Ano  was  mandated  and  published  by  John 
Read  in  1588. 

% * 
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ARGENTIER  (John) 

Was  born  at  Caftelnovo  in  Piedmont,  made  confi- 
derable  progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  and  arrived 
at  great  diftin£lion  in  the  theory  of  his  art.  He  died 
at  Turin  in  1572,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age.  His 
works  were  colledled  after  his  death  in  two  volumes 
folio,  and  publifhed  at  Venice.  This  phyfician  was  of 
little  fervice  to  the  world  out  of  his  library.  When 
he  was  called  upon  to  reduce  his  obfervations  to  prac- 
tice, his  memory  failed  in  fupplying  them.  He  cen- 
fured  the  writings  of  Galen  with  much  acrimony,  and 
this  procured  him  the  title  of  Cenfor  Medicorum. 

1"  * 

ART  ED  I (Peter) 

A Swedifh  Phyfician, 

Born  in  1705,  formed  an  intimate  friendfhip  with 
the  celebrated  Linnaeus,  a {lifted  by  who/e  attainments, 
he  diligently  employed  himfelf  in  the  inveftigation  of 
nature.  He  was  on  the  point  of  publifhing  his  works, 
when,  by  accidentally  falling  into  a ditch,  he  was  drowned 
in  1735.  Linnaeus  took  the  care  of  the  publication, 
which  he  prefented  to  the  world  under  the  following 
titles: 

1.  <f  Bibliotheca  Ichthyologica,”  Leyden,  1738, 
8vo. 

2.  fC  Philofophia  Icluhyologica,”  Leyden,  173S,  8vo, 

A S E LLI  U S (Caspar) 

A Phyfician  of  Cremona, 

Who  difcovered  the  lafteal  veins  in  the  mefentery. 
He  publifhed  a didcrtation  cc  De  lu6teis  Venisf' 
wherein  his  difcovery  is  difplayed,  with  plates  in  three 
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colours.  The  firft  edition  of  this  curious  work  is 

t 

of  Milan,  where  he  died  in  1626  ; but  it  was  after- 
wards reprinted  at  Bafle  in  16  27,  4*0.  and  at  Leyden. 
The  author  pro fe fled  anatomy  at  Pavia,  about  1620, 
with  great  fuccefs. 


AVENZOAR, 

An  Arabian  Phyfician  of  the  twelfth  Century, 

Author  of  a work  entitled,  cc  A1  Thaiffer,”  contain- 
ing all  necefiary  rules  for  medicine  and  diet  to  be  ufed 
in  molt  difeafes.  And  although  the  feveral  fedts  in 
phyfic  were  in  his  time  extindl,  yet  his  mode  of  reafon- 
ing  borders  on  that  of  the  dogmatic  or  rational  fedt ; 
he  is  alfo  often  influenced  by  the  philofophical  theory 
of  Galen  ; as  he  lived,  however,  to  the  age  of  135, 
and  had  feen  a great  deal  of  pradlice,  he  made  many 
obfervations,  and  relates  fome  things  which  are  new. 
Dr.  Freind  fays,  that  our  author  firft  defcribed  an  ab- 
fcefs  in  the  mediaftinum,  which  happened  to  himfelf, 
which  was  cured  by  copious  bleeding;  alfo,  an  inflam- 
mation  terminating  in  an  abfcefs  of  the  pericardium, 
neither  of  which,  he  fays,  are  mentioned  by  any  of 
the  Greek  or  Arabian  phyficians  before  him  ; but  the 
dodtor  muft  have  overlooked  Galen,  who  mentioned 
them  long  before.  Vide  Galen,  de  Admin.  Anatom. 
Jib.  7.  cap.  13. 

<> 
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B. 

BAIL  LOU  (William  De) 
vAii  eminent  French  Fhyfician. 

His  principal  work  is  entitled,  <e  Gulielmi  Bailloiu 
Medici  Parifienfis  celeberrimi  Epidemiorum  et  Ephe- 
imeridum  libri  duo  Audio  et  opera  M.  Jacobi  Thevart 
Medici  Parifienfis,  digefti,  fcholiis  aliquot  illuflrati, 
et  in  lucem  primum  editi : prodeunt  fecundo  emenda- 
tiffimi,  et  grascarum  di&ionum  pafiim  occurrentium 
interpretationibus  infigniter  aufti.”  This  book  was 
reprinted  at  Venice,  1734,  4to.  He  became  dean 
of  the  faculty  with  univerfal  approbation.  He  was  a 
rmfn  confpicuous  for  knowledge  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  and  not  lefs  remarkable  for  his  true  piety, 
his  extenfive  charity,  and  the  confcientious  difcharge 
pf  his  office  as  phyfician.  He  died  in  1616,  in  the 
78  th  year  of  his  age.  The  learned  and  ingenious  Dr. 
Theyart,  to  whofe  care  the  corredlnefs  of  this  valuable 
book  is  owing,  was  nearly  related  to  the  author,  and 
the  heir,  fays  the  accurate  writer  of  Dc  Baillou’s 
life,  not  only  of  his  writings,  but  of  his  virtues  alfo. 

It  would  contribute  neither  to  the  information  nor 
amufement  of  our  readers,  to  mention  the  fevcral 
treadles  colle&ed  in  this  volume  ; we  ffiali,  however, 
fay*  that  as  he  has  followed  the  method  of  Hippo- 
crates and  Galen,  fo  he  has  in  a great  meafure  fnared 
their  fpirir,  and  written  with  pei  fpicuity  and  judgement. 
The  Venetian  printer  infcribed  this  neat  edition  of  ouf 
author’s  valuable  work  ;o  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 

{ ■ *!  B ARRELl  EH  (James)  5 

A Dominican  Friar,  and  a ccnfiderablc  BotaniiL 

After  having  gone  through  a courfe  of  ftudy,  and 
taken  the  degree  of  licentiate  in  medicine,  he  entered 
jhfo  the  order  of  preaching  friars.  His  talents  and 
* . • 7 r * * prudence 
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prudence  were  fo  confpicuous,  that,  in  1646,  he  was 
elefted  affiitant  to  the  general,  with  whom  he  made 
the  tour  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Amidft  the 
avocations  of  his  pod,  and  without  neglefting  his  du- 
ties, he  found  the  means  of  applying  himfelf  to  the 
Itudy  of  botany,  to  which  he  feemed  to  have  a natural 
propenfity.  He  collected  a great  number  of  plants 
and  fheHs?  and  made  drawings  of  feveral  that  had  not 
been  known,  or  but  very  imperfedtly  deferibed.  He 
had  undertaken  a general  hiftory  of  plants,  which  he 
intended  to  entitle,  “ Hortus  Mundi or,  c*  Orbis 
Botanicus.”  He  was  working  at  it  with  the  utmoft 
diligence,  when  an  afthma  put  a period  to  his  labours 
in  1673,  at  the  age  of  fixty-feven.  All  that  could 
be  collefted  of  this  work  was  publifhed  by  Ant.  de 
JufTieu,  under  the  following  title,  <c  Plantse  per  Gal- 
liam,  Hifpaniam,  et  Iraliam  obfervatse,.  et  Iconibus 
tends  exhibits,’'  Paris,  1714,  folio. 

BARRERE  (Peter)  y 
Phyfician,  of  Perpignan,  died  in  1755. 

He  was  well  verfed  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  phy- 
fic,  and  had  alfo  the  reputation  of  being  an  accurate 
obferver.  His  works  are  the  following,  1.  “ Relation 
et  Effai  fur  l’Hiftoire  dela  France  equinoxiale,”  1748, 
nmo.  2.  “ Dilfertation  fur  la  Couleur  des  Negres,” 
1741, 4to.  3.  “ Obfervations  fur  1’Origine  des  Pierres 
figurees,’5  1646,  4to. 

BARTHOLIN  (Thomas) 

Con  of  Cafpar  Bartholin,  an  eminent  Phyfician, 

Born  at  Copenhagen  the  20th  of  Oftober,  1616. 
After  fome  years  ftudy  in  his  own  country,  he  went  to 
Leyden  in  1637,  where  he  ftudied  phyfic  for  three 
years.  He  travelled  next  to  France,  where  he  refided 
two  years  at  Paris  and  Montpellier,  in  order  to  im- 
* N ’ •'  - M m 4 prove 
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prove  himfelf  under  the  famous  phyficlans  of  thofe 
two  umverfities.  He  went  from  thence  to  Italy,  and 
continued  three  years  at  Padua,  where  he  was  treated 
with  great  honour  and  refpeft,  and  was  made  a mem- 
ber of  the  Incogniti  by  John  Francis  Loredan.  After 
hraving  vifited  the  principal  parts  of  Italy,  he  went  to 
Malta.  Thence  he  returned  to  Padua,  and  next  to 

1 J 

Bafil,  where  he  received  his  doctor’s  degree  in  phyfic, 
the  14th  of  G (Sober  1645.  The  year  following  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  did  not  re- 
main long  without  employment ; for,  upon  the  death 
of  Chriftopher  Lcngomontanus,  the  profeiTor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Copenhagen,  he  was  appointed  his.fucceffor 
in  1647.  In  1648,  he  was  named  to  the  anatomical 
chair ; an  employment  more  fuited  to  his  genius  and 
inclination,  which  he  difcharged  with  great  afiiduity 
for  thirteen  years.  His  intenfe  application  having 

rendered  his  conftitution  very  infirm,  he  refigned  his 

*■ 

chair  in  1661,  and  the  king  of.  Denmark  allowed 
him  the  title  of  honorary  profeiTor.  He  retired  to  a 
little  eflate  he  had  purchafed  at  Hagefted,  near  Co- 
penhagen, where  he  intended  to  fpend  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  peace  and  tranquillity.  An  unlucky  ac- 
cident, however,  ditlurbed  him  in  his  retreat  ; his 
houfe  took  fire  in  1670,  and  his  library  was  deftrpyed, 
with  all  his  books  and  manufcripts.  In  confideratiou 
of  this  lofs,  the  king  appointed  him  his  phyfician,  with 
a hand  feme  falary,  and  exempted  his  land  from  all 
taxes.  The  univerfity  of  Copenhagen  were  likewife 
touched  with  his  misfortune,  and  appointed  him  their 
librarian;  and,  in  1675,  the  king  honoured  him  dill 
farther,  by  giving  him  a ieat  in  the  grand  council  ol 
Denmark.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  December,  1680, 
and  left  feveral  works  : 

1.  tc  Ana'tomia  Bartholini  Parentis  novis  Obferva- 

tionibus  primum  locupletata.”  L.  Bat.  1641,  Svo. 

2.  <c  Dc 
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а.  cc  De  Unicornu  Obfervationes  novas.  Accefie- 
runt  de  aureo  Cornu  Olai  Wormii  Eruditorumjudicia/* 
Patavii,  1645,  8vo. 

3.  cc  De  Monftris  in  Natura  & Mediana/’  Bafii, 
1645,  4to. 

4.  “ Antiquitatum  veterisPuerperii  Synopfis,  Operi 
magno  ad  Eruditos  praemifla/*  Hafniae,  1646,  8vo. 

5.  cc  De  Luce  Animalium  Libri  tres,  admiran- 
dis  Hiftoriis,  Rationibufque  novis  referti,”  L.  Bar. 
1647,  8vo. 

б.  Cf  De  Armillis  Veterum,  pradertim  Danorunv. 
Schedion,”  Hafniae,  1648,  8vo. 

BAUHINE  (John) 

A celebrated  Phyfician  of  the  16th  Century, 

Was  a native  of  Amiens,  but  profeffed  pnyfic  and 
furgery  at  Bafii  in  Switzerland,  whither  he  had  retired 
on  account  of  his  religion,  and  died  in  high  reputation 

in  1582,  aged  7 1 years. 

\ 

BAUHINE  (John) 

His  elded  Son,  born  at  Bafii  in  1541, 

♦ * • « 

Was  phyfician  to  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  and  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  many  writings  and  difeourfes  in  phy- 
fic,  furgery,  and  botany.  His  principal  works  are, 
<c  A Treatife  on  Plants/’  in  Latin,  3 vols.  folio,  Ebrod. 
1650.  “ A Treatife  on  Bathing  in  Mineral  Waters/8 

4to.  and  i2mo.  1605. 

» 

BAUHINE  (Caspar) 

Born  at  Bafii,  Jan.  17,  1560, 

Was  firft  phyfician  to  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg.  He 
profeffed  medicine  and  botany  at  Bafii,  where  he  died 
in  1624,  at  the  age  of  65.  He  was  a good  fcholar, 

but 
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but  a man  of  great  vanity  and  prefumption.  He 
wrote,  i.  “ Inftitutiones  Anatomicae,  Bafft,  1604,  8vo. 
2. 44  Theatrum  Botanicum,”  1 663,  folio.  3.  “ Trait* 
des  Hermaphrodites,”  in  Latin,  1614,  8vo,  fcarce. 
4*  <c  Pinax  Theatri  Botanici,”  Francfort,  1671,  4to. 

Other  works  in  Latin,  juftly  efteemed  in  their  time, 
and  deferving  to  be  fo  ftill.  He  is  ftyled  in  his  epi- 
taph, (C  the  phoenix  of  his  age,”  for  anatomy  and  bo- 
tany. Riolan  fpeaks  of  him  as  ignorant,  injudicious, 
and  prefumptuous.  He  fays,  that  in  the  year  1579, 
lie  observed'  the  valve  in  the  beginning  of  the  ilium* 
or  colon,  before  he  read  any  author  who  made  men- 
tion of  it.  ' But  it  is  certain  that  Varolius,  and  many 
others,  defcribed  it  very  accurately  many  years  before. 
Gaspar  left  a fon,  John  Gafpar,  who  purfued  the  fame 
ftudies,  profeffed  at  Bafil,  was  confulted  by  a part  of 
Europe,  and  .publiilied  the  “ Theatrum  Botanicum” 
of  his  father,  and  bore  a great  reputation  in  his  pro- 
feffion  as  an  able  phyfician. 

/ 

BECCARIA  (James  Bartholomew) 

A very  eminent  Phyfician, 

0 - 

Was  born  in  1682,  at  Bononia.  He  received  the  firit 
rudiments  of  education  among  the  jefuits.  He  then 
proceeded  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  in  which  hp 
made  great  progrefs  5 but  cultivated  that  branch  of 
k particularly  which  comprehends  the  contemplation 
and  inveftigation  of  nature.  Having  gone  through  a 
courfe  of  philofophy  and  mathematics,  he  applied 
hlmfelf  to  medicine.  Being  appointed  teacher  ot  na~ 
tu#d  philofophy  at  an  academy  in  Bononia,  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  ardent  purfuits  in  philofophy,  his  fellow 
Citizens  conferred  on  him  the  office  of  public  profelfor. 

H is  fir  ft  ftep  in  this  chair  was  the  interprets- 
tion  of  the  dialectics.  He  kept  his  houle  open  to 
f ...  ftudcnts; 
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ftudents,  who  formed  there  a kind  of  philofophical 
fociety.  Here  it  was  his  practice  to  deliver  his  lenti- 
ments  on  the  different  branches  of  fcience,  or  to  ex- 
plain fuch  metaphyfical  fubjeCts  as  had  been  treated  of 
by  Defcartes,  Malebranche,  Leibnitz.,  and  others  of 
the  moderns.  Among  the  frequenters  of  this  little 
fociety  we  find  the  names  of  John  Baptift  Morgagni, 
Euftathius  Manfred,  and  ViCtorius  Francjfcus  Stanca- 
rius,  who,  in  concurrence  with  Beccaria,  fucceeded 
in  fhaking  off  the  old  fcholaftic  yoke,  and  formed 
themfelves  into  an  academy,  adopting  a new  and  more 
iifeful  method  of  reafoning.  In  this  inftitution  it  was 
thought  fit  to  eleCt  twelve  of  their  body,  who  were 
called  Ordinarii,  to  read  the  feveral  lectures  in  natural 
hiftory,  chemiftry,  anatomy,  medicine,  phyfics,  and 
mathematics.  In  which  partition,  the  illuffration  of 
natural  hiftory  fell  to  the  fhare  of  Begcaria,  who  gave 
fuch  fatisfaCtion,  that  it  was  difficult  to  determine  which 
was  mod  admired,  his  diligence  or  his  ingenuity. 

In  1712,  he  was  called  to  give  le&ures  in  medicine; 
in  which  fye  acquired  fo  great  a reputation,  that  he 
found  it  fcarcely  practicable  to  anfwer  the  defires  of 
the  incredible  number  of  thofe  who  applied  to  him  for 
inftruCtion.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  17 18,  while 
entirely  occupied  in  this  ftation,  and  in  collecting  num- 
berlefs  anatomical  fubjedts,  to  exhibit  and  to  explain 
to  his  auditors,  he  was  attacked  by  a putrid  fever, 
which  brought  his  life  in  imminent  danger,  and  from 
which  he  did  not  recover  till  after  a confinement  of 
eight  months* ; arid  even  then  it  left  him  fubjeCt  to  in- 
termitting attacks,  and  a violent  pain  in  his  fide.  But 
the  vigour  of  his  mind  triumphed  over  the  weaknefs 
of  his  body".  Having  undertaken  to  demonftrate  and 
explain  his  anatomical  preparations,  lie  would  not  de- 
fiff  $nd  went  on  patiently  inftruCting  the  ftudents  that 
J * 7 ' > frequented 
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frequented  his  houfe.  On  the  death  of  Antonio  Maria 
Valfalva,  who  was  prefident  of  the  inftitution,  Bec- 
caria,  already  vice-prefident,  was  unanirnoufly  chofen 
by  the  academicians  to  fucceed  him  ; in  which  poft 
he  did  the  academy  much  fignal  fervice,  and  to  this 
day  it  adheres  to  the  rules  prefcribed  by  Beccaria. 

He  now  pra&ifed  as  well  as  taught  the  art  of  medi- 
cine, and  in  this  he  acquired  an  unbounded  fame  ; for  it 
was  not  confined  to  his  own  countrymen,  but  wasfpread 
throughout  Europe.  Ele  communicated  to  the  royal 
fociety  of  London  feveral  barometrical  and  meteoro- 
logical obfervations  ; with  others  on  the  ignis  fatuus, 
and  on  the  fpots  that  appear  in  flones.  In  acknow- 
ledgment for  which  he  was  chofen  a member  of  that 
learned  body  in  1728.  He  confeifes  that  in  his  confti- 
tution  he  was  not  without  feme  igneous  fparks,  which 
were  eafily  kindled  into  anger  and  other  vehe- 
ment emotions ; yet  he  was  refolved  to  evince  by  ex- 
ample what  he  had  conflantly  taught,  that  the  medi- 
cine of  the  . mind  is  more  to  be  attended  to  than  that 
of  the  body,  and  that  they  are  truly  wife  and  > appy, 
who  have  learnt  to  heal  their  diftorted  and  bad  affec- 
tions. Lie  had  brought  himfelf  to  luch  an  equal  tem- 
per of  mind,  that,  but  a few  hours  previous  to  his 
death,  he  wanted  to  mark  the  heights  of  the  barometer 
and  thermometer,  which  was  his  ufual  pra&ice  three 
times  daily.  Thus  after  many  and  various  labours, 
died  this  learned  and  ingenious  man,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  St.  Maria  ad  Baracanum,  where  an 
infcription  is  carved  on  his  monument.  He  publifhed 
the  following  works : 

1.  c<  Lettered!  Cavaliere  Tommafe  Derham,  intorno 
la  Meteora  chiamata  Fuoco  fatuo.  Edita  primum  in 
Soc.  Lond.  Tranf.  1720. 
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“ Differ- 
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2.  ec  DiiTertatio  metheorologico-medica,  in  qua 
Aeris  Temperies  et  Morbi  Bononias  graffantes  Annis 
1729,  ct  fcquenti  defcribuntur.” 

3.  <c  Parere  intorno  al  Taglio  della  Macchia  de 
Viareggio,  Lucca,  1739,  4to. 

4.  cc  De  longis  Jejuni  is  ditTertatio,”  Patavii,  17433 
folio. 

5.  fc  De  quarnplurimis  Pholphoris  nunc  primum 
detedlis,  Commentarius,”  Bononise,  1744,  4to. 

6.  cc  De  quarnplurimis.  Sec.  alter  Commentarius.,, 

7.  cf  De  Motu  inteftino  Corporum  fluidorum.” 

8.  cc  De  medicatis  Recobarii  Aquis.” 

9.  cc  De  Ladle.” 

10.  cc  Epiftoke  tres  medicsead  Francifcurn  Ronca- 
lium  Pawlinum,”  Brixias,  1747,  fol. 

it.  cc  Scriptura  medico-legalis,”  1749,  He  alfo 
left  behind  him  fevcral  manuferipts. 

/ . 

BECHER  (John  Joachim)* 

Born  in  1645,  at  Spires, 

Was  at  firft  profeffor  of  medicine,  and  then  firft  phy- 
fician  to  the  eledlor  of  Mentz,  and  afterwards  to  the 
eledlor  of  Bavaria.  He  went  to  London,  where  his 
reputation  had  arrived  before  him,  and  where  the  ma- 
lice of  his  rivals  had  forced  him  to  feek  an  afylum. 
Here  he  died  in  1685.  His  works  are  various, 
among  which  we  may  diftinguiih  the  following: 

1.  cc  Phyfica  fubterranea,”  Frankfort,  1669,  8vo. 

2.  cf  Experimentum  chemicum  novurn,”  Frankfort, 
1671,  8vo. 

3.  <c  Character  pro  Notitia  Linguarum  univerfali. 
An  univerfal  Language,  by  Means  whereof  all  Nations 
might  eafily  underftand  each  other.”  It  is  the  fanciful 
idea  of  a man  of  genius. 


4.  cc  Inftitutiones 
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а.  “Infti.tUtiones  chemicae,  feu  Manudu£iio  ad  Phi. 
lofophiam  hermeticam,”  Mentz,  1662,  8vo. 

5.  “ Inftitutiones  chemicse  Prodromal”  Frankfort, 
1664,  &c.  . 

б.  u Etfperimentum  novum  ac  curiofum  de  MinerS, 
arenaria  perpetua,  Frankfort  1680,  8vo. 

7.  <c  Epiftolas  chemicae,”  Amfterdam,  1673,  8vo. 

Becher  was  reputed  to  be  a very  able  machinift', 
and  good  chemift.  He  was  a man  pf  lively  temper, 
impetuous  and  headftrong,  and  therefore  indulged  in  a 
thoufand  chemical  reveries.  He  was  the  firft  who  ap- 
plied the  art  of  chemiftry,  iii  all  its  extent,  to  philoso- 
phy, and  fhewed  what  ufe  might  be  made  of  it  in  ex- 
plaining the  ftru&ure,  the  combinations  and  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  bodies.  He  pretended  to  have  difco- 
vered  a kind  of  perpetual  motion.  It  is,  however,  be- 
yond a doubt,  that  the  world  is  indebted  to  him  for 
fome  ufeful  difcoveries,  and  he  attempted  fome  im- 
provements in  the  art  of  printing. 


BECKER  (Daniel) 

' • 

A Native  of  Koenigfberg,  and  firft  Phvftcian  to  tlie  Eledor  of 

Brandenburg, 

Died  in  his  Own  country  in  1 670,  in  the  43d  year  of 
his  age.  He  ptiblifhed 

1.  <c  Commentarius  de  Theriaca:  Medicus  micro- 
cofmus,”  Lond:  1660,  8vo. 

2.  “Dc  Cultrivord  PrufiinioS’  Leyden,  1638,  8vo> 


BE  DR  ED  DIN  (Baalbekj) 

A phyfician,  born  at  Balbec  in  Syria, 

And  author  of  a book  entitled,  u Mofarrah  al  Refs, 

in  which  he  treats  of  thofe  medicines  which  excite 

pleafure,  according  to  different  conftitutions  of  mind 
r and 
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sr*d  body.  He  finds  fault  with  Avicenna  for  clafilng 
the  coriander  among  thofe  fimples  which  enliven 
the  heart.  He  lived  in  the  feventh  century  of  the 
hegiral 

✓ 

feERENG  ARIUS  (j  ACOBUs) 

An  eminent  Surgeon  and  Anatomift  of  Carpo. 

* 

Celebrated  for  being  the  firft:  who  cured  the  lues 
venerea  with  mercurial  ointment,  which  carried  it  off 
by  falivation,  by  which  difeovery  he  gained  both  riches 
and  reputation.  He  flourifhed  about  1520.  The 
Arabians  were  the  firft  that  ufed  either  crude  mercury, 
or  a chemical  fublimate  from  it,  mixed  with  lard  or 
ether  fat  or  oily  fubftances,  made  into  an  ointment, 
with  which  they  cured  the  itch,  the  morphea  alba  et 
nigra,  the  albaras,  and  afapha,  feveral  hundred  years 
before;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  took  the  hint  from 
them,  as  Paracelfus  afterwards  ftole  it  from  him,  and 
acquired  fo  much  riches  and  fame,  as  made  him  write 
an  infolent  and  brutifh  letter  to  the  king  of  Spain  and 
the  pope,  when  they  fent  for  him  to  cure  fome  perfons 
of  great  diftinftion  at  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Rome, 
and  he  refufed  the  mandate;  for  which  and  his  drun- 
kennefs  the  pope  threatened  to  excommunicate  him. 
The  curious  reader  is  referred  to  Fracaft,  in  Aphro- 

difiac.  p.  200. 

\ ' 

BERKENHOUT  (Dr.  Jo«n) 

Was  born  about  the  year  1730,  at  the  town  of  Leeds 
in  Yorkfhire,  and  educated  at  the  grammar  fchool. 
His  father,  who  was  a merchant,  and  a native  of 
Holland,  intended  him  for  trade,  and  with  that  view 
fent  him  at  an  early  age  into  Germany  to  learn  the 
foreign  languages.  After  continuing  a few  years  in 

that 
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that  country,  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  in  company 
with  one  or  more  Englifh  noblemen.  On  their  re- 
turn into  Germany,  they  vifited  Berlin,  where  Mr. 
Berkenhoitt  met  with  a near  relation  of  his  father’s, 
the  baron  de  Bieifeldt,  a nobleman  then  in  high  efti- 
mation  with  the  late  king  of  Pruffia,  diftinguifhed  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences 
lat  Berlin,  and  univerfally  known  as  a politician  and  a 
man  of  letters.  With  this  relation  our  young  traveller 
fixed  his  abode  for  fome  time,  and  regardlefs  of  his 
original  deftination,  became  a cadet  in  aPrufTian  regi- 
ment of  foot.  He  foon  obtained  an  enfign’s  commif- 
fion,  and  in  the  fpace  of  a few  years  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  captain.  He  quitted  the  Prufiian  fervice^ 
on  the  declaration  of  war  between  England  and  France, 
in  1756,  and  was  honoured  with  the  command  of  a 
company  in  the  fervice  of  his  native  country.  When 
peace  was  concluded  in  1760,  not  choofing,  we  fup- 
pofe,  to  lead  a life  of  inactivity  on  half  pay,  he  went 
down  to  Edinburgh,  and  commenced  ftudent  of  phy- 
fic.  During  his  refidence  at  that  univerfity,  he  pub- 
lifhed  his  “ Clavis  Anglica  Linguae  Botanic^,”  a book 
of  fingnlar  utility  to  all  ftudents  of  botany.  This  book 
has  been  long  out  of  print.  It  was  the  only  botanical 
lexicon  in  our  language,  and  particularly  expletive  of 
the  Linnaean  fyftem. 

Having  continued  fome  years  at  Edinburgh,  Mr* 
Berkeni-iout  went  to  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phyfic.  This  was 
in  the  year  1765,  as  we  learn  from  the  date  of  his 
thefis,  which  we  have  feen.  It  is  entitled  cc  Difierta- 
tio  medica  inauguralis  de  Podagra,”  and  dedicated  to 
his  relation,  baron  de  Bieifeldt.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land, Dr.  Berkenhout  fettled  at  Ifleworth  in  Middlc- 
fex,  and  foon  after  publifhed  his  ct  Pharmacopoeia  me- 
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dici,”  the  third  edition  of  which  was  printed  in  1782. 
In  1778  he  was  fent  by  government  with  the  com- 
miflioners  to  America.  Neither  the  commiffioners 
nor  their  fecretary  were  fuffered  by  the  congrefs  to 
proceed  further  than  New  York.  Dr.  Berkenhout, 
however,  found  means  to  penetrate  as  far  as  Philadel- 
phia, where  the  congrefs  was  then  aflembled.  Pie  ap- 
pears to  have  remained  in  that  city  for  fome  time 
without  moleftation,  but  at  laft  they  began  to  fufpedt 
that  he  was  fent  by  lord  North  for  the  purpofe  of 
tampering  with  fome  cf  their  leading  members.  The 
doftor  was  immediately  feized  and  committed  to 

How  long  he  remained  a ftate  prifoner,  or  by  what 
means  he  obtained  his  liberty,  we  are  not  informed; 
but  we  find  from  the  public  prints,  that  he  rejoined  the 
commiffioners  at  New  York,  and  returned  with  them 
to  England.  For  this  temporary  facrifice  of  the  emo- 
luments of  his  profeffion,  and  in  confideration  of  his 
having,  in  the  fervice  of  his  fovereign,  committed  him- 
felf  to  the  mercy  of  a congrefs  of  incenfed  republicans, 
he  obtained  a peniion. 

Many  years  previous  to  this  event  (viz.  in  1769,  or 
1770)  Dr.  Berkenhout  publifhed  his  “ Outlines  of 
the  Natural  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,”  in 
3 vols.  i2mo.  a work  which  eftablifhed  his  reputation 
as  a naturalift.  This  very  ufeful  book  w7as  alfo  long  out 
of  print ; but  we  are  informed  that  a new  edition  has 
been  lately  publifhed.  In  the  year  1773  he  wrote  a 
pamphlet,  entitled,  cc  An  Effay  on  the  Bite  of  a Mad 
Dog,”  in  which  the  claim  to  infallibility  of  the  prin- 
cipal prefervative  remedies  againfp  the  hydrophobia  is 
examined.  This  pamphlet  is  infcribed  to  Sir  George 
Baker,  and  deferves  to  be  univerfally  read.  In  the 
year  following  Dr.  Berkenhout  publifhed  his  “ Symp- 

Vol.  II.  N n tomatology,” 
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tomatology,”  a book  which  is  too  univerfally  known 
to  require  any  recommendation.  His  lad  publication 
which  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1788,  is 
entitled,  “ Fird  Lines  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
phiiofophical  Chemiftry.”  It  is  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Eden,  afterwards  ambaffador  to  the  court  of  Spain, 
now  lord  Auckland,  whom  the  do6tor  accompanied  to 
America.  Of  this  book  it  is  fudicient  to  fay,  that  it 
exhibits  a fatisfa&ory  difplay  of  the  prefent  date  of 
chemidry,  and  that  it  is  the  only  fydematical  book  on 
this  fubje£t  in  the  Englifh  language.  Thefe,  we  be- 
lieve, except  a learned  preface  to  the  trandation  of 
Dr.  Pomme’s  treatife  on  hyderic  difeafes,  are  all  Dr. 
Berkenhout’s  writings  in  the  line  of  his  profeflion  ; 
but  he  is  not  lefs  known  as  the  author  of  other  va- 
* luable  works,  particularly  the  cc  Biogr-aphia  Literaria,” 
publifhed  by  Doddey.  We  have  alfo  good  reafon  to 
iuppofe  him  the  author  of  certain  humorous  publica- 
tions, in  profe  and  verfe,  to  which  he  did  not  think  fit 
to  prefix  his  name.  We  likewife  remember  to  have 
feen  a trandation,  from  the  Swedifh  language,  of  the 
celebrated  count  Teffin’s  letters  to  the  late  king  of 
Sweden.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  his 
prefent  majedy  of  Great  Britain,  and  was,  we  be- 
lieve, Mr.  Berkenhout’s  fird  publication. 
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